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THE GREAT REFORMER CONFUCIUS AND THE GREATER REFORMER, MR. PUNCH, 
MEET IN THE CATHEDRAL OF PEKIN. 


P UNCH. Hail, most illustrious, preposterous, and antibilious philosopher ! I forget your honourable and 
distinguished Chinese name. 

Confucius. My ignoble and contemptible appellation in the vulgar language of this unworthy country 
is spelt Koong-foo-tsee, oh, nine times to be venerated and idolised Punch ! The intolerable Jesuits converted 
it (I entreat your pardon for speaking again on so miserable a matter) into the ridiculous Latin word by which I 
am ticketed in literature. 

Punch. Odoriferous and beatific Koong-foo-tsee, 1 trust that your Jidorable wife and your unap 
proachable son are well. 

Confucius. Elaborated and interminable Punch, it is fitting that the microscopic details of my insignifi- 
cant history should escape your lordly rccolleetion, and that you should not accord in the golden amber of your 
celestial mind a place for such undignified flies as my objectionable old woman and my unappreciable brat. Else 
you might remember that I turned them both out of my abominable doors, in order that I might be undisturbed 
iu my philosophic meditations for the good of China. 

Punch. Ah ! so yon did, most philanthropic, and thereby you transcended myself, who only beat- my 
wife and threw my baby out of window. But still we are brothers, and I am ecstatic at meeting you in this 
place. I hope that the hymns ofi the West, once more chanted in the Cathedral of Pekin, have not been 
offensive to you, Koong-foo-tsbe. ' . 

Confucius. Nay, most considerate, I rejoice that a w^ar which began in smuggling ends in psalmody. 
Punch. None of your scoffs, most analytic. Do you not see that it is to your own teaching that the 
Chinese owe any little inconvenience or humiliation they may have sustained? 

Confucius, Telescopic and retrospective Punch, may I be eviscerated if I see anything of the kind. 
Punch. Thou wert monops inter ccrcos, Koong-foo-tsee, but I may now remark, that there thou goest 
with thine eye out. 

Confucius. My object is truth, O Punch, and I would humbly request elucidation of thy proposition. 
Punch. Thou didst write a heap of books, Koong-foo-tsee, and thou didst preach a heap of sermons, and 
thou didst make some seventy thousand disciples, of whom seventy-two were Stunners and ten were Out-and-Outers. 
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CoNT?ucius. My contemptible public history, O Punch, «cems at the ends of thy aristocratic finp;or$. 

Punch. No, Sir, I have nothing there but eight Chestei’fieldian nails, Avhich I flatter myself arc ncntly 
cut by the affectionate scissors of the partner of my expenses and heart. But I have perused your Life. You 
founded a system on which became based the morals and manners of China. 

Confucius. All is serene. 

Punch. No, Sir, all is not Serene, and what serenity has endured for so many centuries has not boon th(^ 
repose of virtue, but the stagnation of impotence. You taught pas.slvc obedience, the divine right of Kings, and 
an outward and artificial morality, which, in combination 'with your theocratic doctrines, made the Chinaman an 
automaton. So he has become vicious and helpless, and we have l)cen obliged to invent Ai'insti-oiig guns in 
order to rectify the defects of your system. Now, you arc shut up. Or do you want to argufy? 

Confucius. 0, concise and irresistiblo ! I am convinced, I Icnock my head — theoretically — ^7»ii*oty-i!iiu‘ 
times on this pavement, and own myself duller than its thickest stone. 

Punch. Enough, Koong-foo-tsek, wlicu a gentleman apologises, no more must bo said. \iid liow do 
you think w'c have put together the Chinese Puzzle? 

Confucius. Well, O Punch, the war is over, the Chinese will have to ])ay some five .millions of pounds 
sterling, and trade will be thrown open. But I confess that a great deal more is wanting, b'^'fiuai it <*an be said 
that the West has done its work for the regeneration of the East. 

Punch. Proceed, apostle of the Blue Pirniamcut, which, as you ought to have known, ?s not blue at all. 

Confucius. Can we all be Punches ? Let me say that Cliiila wants a 'J ca.clier. 

Punch [coJovring dcciily). It may 1)c so. 

Confucius. A Teacher who can do what I failed in efTccting. One who, from the elevated jdalfonn of 
a magnificent intellect, can survey mankind from the spot on which we Ktaml to Pcrti, wln.‘i*ever that i.N — 

Punch. It is in South America, and is situated between and 21*^ south latitude, and 

81° 20' west longitude, you ignorant old bloater. 

Confucius. I dou^t care. A Teacher, I say,Avho.combiucs the si ernost justice with the kindcsl adVethm ; 
Custom, and Paith, and Power who spuriicth, from guilt and fear wlio^o liea.vt is free, ardent and piire as day 
who burncth, for cold and dark mortality — * 

Punch. If you are going to spout Shelukv all the afternoon, I vsludl light r». cigar. 1 always lal.e s;noi;e 
with my poetry. 

Confucius. You know whom I was endeavouring to describe. 

Punch (inodasiJy). Acting np to the precept Gnothi Skauton, I do. 

Confucius. Then, do jmur duty, O Magnanimous, and bo the Guide, Philosopher, and Priend (Jhiua. 

Punch {covered with lluBhes). My dear Koono-foo-tsee, I vill. I am just sending out to the v<frld in 
general, and Pekin in particulac, my 
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PUNCH’S ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


■^OYEMBEBr-no, June (at least the Almanack says so) 

Monday, Loud Stra^theden, the son of the Loud Chancellob, 
made his maiden display as a Peer, and with success, filially beating the 
Government of which his Governor is a member. There is a place on 
the east coast of Africa called Mozambique. There is a place on the 
south-west of Europe called Portugal. The former is a station belong- 
ing to the latter. The Slave-trade is largely favoured, despite* profes- 
sio35S to the contrary, by Portugal. Lobd Stratheden thinks that if 
England keeps a Consul at Mozambique, he could keep an eye on the 
slavemonpers, and in some sort shame the Portuguese into pretending 
to be a little more earnest in repressing the traffic. The young Lord 
wisely brought down two big guns to fire upon the Government, and 
Dr, Wilbereorce and Lord Brodgdam both blazed away with great 
eifect, the latter taking the opportunity of laying into the Americans 
for their treatment of the Negro. Somerset snapped and Granville 
grumbled, but Stratueden was stubborn, and on division Her 
Majesty’s Government were defeated by 11 to 6, and an address for i 
a Consul was decreed. “ Weel done, my bairnie,” murmured the 
Chancellor. “I’ll say 'ye ’re nac just sic a Sumph as the unrighteous 
Lae ca’d ye.” 

In the Commons there was a Scene. The Bankruptcy Bill, the 
great measure of the year, was placed in mminent peril, and {Mr. Funch 
must say) unwisely, by a sudden fit of imaginary justice with which 
divers Members were seized. The bankruptcy system has always been 
a blunder, and the last legislation for amending it made it horribly 
worse, so much so that the Mercantile World contemns and neglects 
> the Court. Sir Eichard Bethell, laudably desirous to cleanse the 
Augean stable, proposes to turn a stream of some six hundred clauses 
of new law into it, and among the arrangements of our legal Hercules, 
there is a provision for relieving the fund contributed by the 
estates of unfortunate bankrupts from certain compensations, rendered 
necessary by the absurdities of former legislation. It certainly seems 
hard that the country should throw on the suitors the costs of mistakes 
made by the country’s own representatives. And considering that the 
sum itself.is but about £20,000, and is yearlydiminished, it was not 
much to make a fuss about. But Sir Hbnrt Willoughby and some 
others made fight, and with some claptraps about the hardship of 
taxing the people for a Court they do not use (what do the Conser- 
vatives say when the same argument is employed about the Church of 
England in Ireland P ) they managed on division to reject this part of 


the plan by 111 to 98. Mr. Malins, a leading Conservative, told his 
friends they had been voting in perfect ignorance of the subject ; a 
polite remark seconded by Mr. Bright wil»li the intimation that they 
did so upon many other occasions. Sir Hercules Bethell then 
deoiled that he would not go on with a scheme that had been tlius 
mutilated. This made a great sensation, and finally he was prevailed 
upon to say that he would give the House another chance. The 
debate was to have been resumed at the end of the week, but the 
beestly weather has produced the same effect upon the Attorney- 
General as upon most other people, and he is ill. The Solicitor- 
General, however, stated on nriday, that the measure is to be 
proceeded with. 

A Game Certificate measure was agreed to, on the distinct under- 
standing that it was to afford no new protection to Rabbits, against 
which class of our fellow-creatures several Members spoke very 
bitterly. The Church Property Bill had been much opposed, but on 
Lord John Russell (whose family is an authority on the question of 
Church Property) explaining that it was not at all coniisoatory, it was 
read a Second time. 

Tuesday. The new and able Archbishop of York, Hr. Longlet, 
came out in the House of Peers in his elevated capacity, but on a 
subject connected with his old diocese, and the application of eccle- 
siastical tin to local purposes. Many Lords talked, and the Archbishop 
: carried the Second Reading of his Bill, which is a just one. ^ 

Ireland had the Poll in the Commons to-day, the morning sitting 
being chiefly occupied with an Irish Landlord and Tenant Bill, and the 
evening opening with a much more interesting affair— namely, a per- 
sonal debate. Mr. Conolly, Conservative, delivered a great Philippic 
against Lord Carlisle, Lord Lieutenant, declaring that he was a very 
bad Yiceroy, and made very objectionable appointments. One great 
crime of Lord Carlisle’s, in the estimation of his enemies, is his 
having made a Mr. Lyle Lord Lieutenant of Londonderry. Mr. 
Lyle is a Master in Chancery, and in every way a suitable man for the 
appointment; but he was so obnoxious to the vulgar Irish Squires, i 
that, wheu he presented himself as the representative of the ^ueen, 
J30n6 of the Grand Jury rose to receive him. The idea of pacing any 
attention to the opinion of men who knew no better than to insult , 
their Sovereign, through her officer, is too preposterous to occur to 
anybodjy hut an Irish partisan. There was a good deal of scoffing at 
Lord Carlisle by other speakers, and Colonel Prench abosednim 
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for “ inan 
theatrical 
openiuf? a 
pa^iie unc 
1 csibincn.*’ 


nm,oiaU«™nd‘LoRB M:S >'th«irs;>hilehe took his iced .hcrhettlTelhroe gejiMlemeu would bo , 

sooke uD warmly for thtir friend Lord Carlisle. Of the legions of ; ail ug; ml upon the propriety of perfect liberahty. Ihc wloh.»mm(dciii , 
incidental mattera dragged into such a debate Mr. Punch would tiei.pair j penileman mipht probably carry out ins view, he not Ixiing so i;ir j 
to treat unless he publihhed a double supplement and an appendix ; advanced m civilisation as to let lus priests and his women dicUtc to 
iini- iht* whnlf^ Lonn Oarltsl'p caiue oft’ verv well. A ca»e of local ■ him. But wlien the other two got back to Ireland, and proceeded to 
distress ill Ireland ne\t came on but Ma Popis Hennessy could not i act up to their professions, and the Catholic t.alkod of giviipi' a site lor i 
shc wth-lull n^ Protestant church, and the Protestot me.nti^^ Im should 

Tlw Monster, IVIa*. Sidney Herbert, then introduced a valuable build a Catholic chapel, what a Burst there would.bo »r()tn 
Bill for Improvinff the Militia Laws. The Militia are not to bci Vlomeu, and Jjmnikesl Those only who <iO not. know what are t ho 
feducU inu/ the Regular Army, and the object, is to make them a j seotinieiits and poo ers of dogged Popish 
i separate and reserve force, to be embodied only m case of en.ergrucy. . g^dieal iii .rodmid, 

£s:isr.’Sd»a“‘’ "* “• 

, J • Universe, 

Wednesday. The Bill for relieving the poor creatures engaged in . .. ; 

Bleaching and Dyeing Works was considered in Committee, and very 

muchhinderedbythosewho, as Mr. Edwin James told them, thought T TTTi! BOYS OF THE lEISH BEIGADE. 

“Thor* have l«..n cn«sidomWo tobanoo* amo«.7 tho Irish mpal roornlts :;t 
Up in mAnuittCturCS. But \ery large majorities were runjaea on WlO inwlilcU BluiloiaffUs Wcj-e tVeely ased, and t lic police, who mtorfored, 


a Protestant church, and the Protestant numtioned that lie should 


Universe. 


THE BOYS OF THE lEISH BEIGADE. 


side of humanity. 

Thursday. A singular act of homage was paid fp the House of 
Lords. Their Lordsliips were sitting in the morning in Appeal, when 
some poor Indimi, whose untutored mind was utterly overpowered by 
tho spectacle of so much wisdom and gravity, set up a yell, and, pul- 
ling out a knife, proceeded to offer himself up as a sacrifice to the 
idols of the Nation. However, the operation was prevented, and iiie 
votary, being removed to a neighbouring hospital, was found to have 
done himself no particular harm by his preliminary to a Happy Dis- 
patch. Ill the evening their Lordships talked about Breakwaters, and 
decided that nobody knew anything at all upon the subject. 

The Commons were occupied all the evening with a di'bate upon Ihe 
important Indian Army Fusion Bill. Among the statements that were 
made was an astoutiding one to the effect that the (Jfficers of the Line 
and of the Local Service being called as witnesses on the question of 
fusion, the former all testified one way, and the latter the ot her. Hertj- 
upoii Mr. Punch would like to tell a little true story. ^ There was a 
collision case to be lieard before the Court which sits in London to 
settle when ships are justified in running down one anotlier, A certain 
sailor’s evidence was wanted. He was at Dover, so it was resolved to 
send down m slfidavit, which Iack could make there. The London 
official who had to pn'pare the affidavit was not sure as to whicli side 
Jack’s evidence was to favour, and therefore to save time and trouble 
he prepared and sent Two forms of affidavit, directing that the sailor 
should be sworn to the one which he believed consislent wiih truth. 
Of course they were in direct contradiction, one saying that the wind 
was S.S.W. and the smashed vessel going in one direct ion, and the 
other that it was N.N.E., and that she was steering in the ottier. The 
affidavits were duly returned by the Dover agent, who wrote, " You 
did not make it clear which you wanted, so I have sworn him to both, 
and you can use which you like.” It is a very sad thing that 
sailors should be so heedless, but of course the story has no other 

4 .:.... n't! Vi» 


wero severely beaten.”— otai Correnitondfuit/roM Jiuun'. 

WiD a stick in my fist, an*, a pipe in my cheek. 

Holy father, 1 ’m come to resthorc . 

But bad cess to yer pay — sure what ’s four-pince a-day, 

And divil a more— barrin’ glory ! 

Tliim Croats and Hungarians, and Swiss and Bavarians, 

Slaves and na^gurs is easily made, oh ! 

But the diller we’ll lache, if such docthrine you praclie 
Us Boys of the Irish Brigade, oh ! 

Our Clargy they promised us iligant fare, 

Iloigth of pratees and lashins ov whiskey; 

But d\cly polenta and sour ordinaire 
Sure ’ll niver keep boys bright and frisky. 

And a ciane lock o’ hay I’d prefer, any day. 

To the feathcr-b(‘.d.s here for us laid, oh I 

Where there’s no sleep for cal chin’ thim lieas that sets acratchin’ 
Tlic Boys of tile Irish Brigade, oh ! 

As for fact, ion, fair, pattliern,— the divil a one ! 

I ’d as lave be a Turk or Circarsian • 

As shut up hero at dhrill, wid no figlitm* nor fun. 

Till bluc.-moulded for want o’ divarsiou. 

On my coat-tails who ’ll thread ? Thry a crack at iny bead P 
Whoo ! Ned Joyce ! is’t yourself! Who’s afraid, ch ! 

Out shillelaghs ! Whack! Crack! Whoopi Sure this is the 
knack 

; Of us Boys of the Irish Brigade, oh ! 


THE BOUEBONS’ BLHSIL 


‘ These Irishmen.”— 7o7m j&mK. 


sauors suouiu oe so uccuicss, oub ui uuuiso wic aiorj jiro jio muuci m t. c-n t a 

application. The debate was idjonmed, after a vain struggle by Lobb * Tot bop of Palermo are naturally n? 

Palmerston lo prevent that course, so Pam said it would be a shame |^d demoh&liing the statues of the Bourbon. Kings. According to the 
to keep the Speaker up while they squabbled. Special Correspondent of the Times: 

TP 'J T IT. T * J iL ..c ii,.. ...... “One, bolder than tho others, climhcd up with a provision of charcoal and 

J!f%aay In the L<OruS there was another exposure ot tne OOTldQCt ot I^ckencd tho faces, exciting no small hilarity among the idlers and protnenudurs.'* 
the Admiralty. Somebody said in society the other day, “ Don’t be m, . ^ Tv» of 

uncliaritable. Everybody has got something good about him, except tf/Hririiifv ti c 

TTiv hrnth<‘r 'Rtm” Th/onunt^ will *tonn Iwirn to sav tfsat evt-rv J>OTirbons the semblance Of ebony, lie evidently meant, tosigrniy tne 
my oroMier isoB. ^ me couiitry wiu soon learn to say T.t.au every • | j j ^ j tyrants have rendered tliemse ves infamous in 

coo^Ututm, 

In the Commons, Mr. Walpole brought up the Eeport of the 
Select Committee, appointed as Buffer to prevent collision between « »» 

the Lords and Commons on the Paper Duty question. It was ordered Irishmen. -7e7m JS^. 

to be printe<l hu* consideration. Of course Parliament has to wain for 34 xt. Irwtn, who brought the successful action asrainst the Member 
its typography, but the newspapers have the thing at once, and Mr, for Galway to obtain compensation for having professed to intniduce 
Punch is able to state that the Eeport mentions a variety of cases that the latter to Swells, announces his own belief that his education in 
havef no bearing on the present difficulty, and a few that have some mechanics must have been sadly neglected. He thought he was going 
^uity with it. It recommends notliing, and there will be a good to use a Lever, but found he had got hold of a Screw. The remark is 
debate on the subject, especially as Lord John Bussell and Mr, an impolite one, and though Jfir. professes no violent admira- 
Gladstonb join Mr. Bright in his view that the BuU-dog ought to be tion for an M.P. who (according to Dod), “will support any M inistiy 
set upon the Mastiff. ^ that will make Galway a Packet Station,” Mr. P. will not be sorry 

_ SrR G. C. Lewis made a lame apology for the conduct of the police should Mr. Irwin’s theory of motive power be modified after a motion 
in not chastising the ruffians who hunt the choristers and other for a new trial. We don’t like the Touting System, especially when 
tools of the Puseyite fools at St. George’s-iu-fhe-Bast. There was applied to public objects — as the Wiscount says *^To\i\i leeoniraire*^ 

another Irish debate about .an alleged act of Lord Leitrim, who is 

said to have seized a Eomau Catholic chapel on his estate in that 

coTinty, and thereby provoked a riot. A good deal of very liberal The Beggar’s Petition.— “Gentleman!— ar yer got ar a copper 
and proper sentiment was expressed about the duty of landlords, of to relieve a poor man ? ” 
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THE FEMALE ORPHAN’S FRIEND AND ADVISER. 


AN ANSWER TO IMPERTINENCE. 
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IR Adonis CucEsirs 
Obichton begs to inform 
friendless orphans of the 
softer sex that he is no 
longer ojjen to receive 
their matrimonial tenders. 
Out of about a thousand 
applicants who answered 
' v •' his advertisement as. soon 
as it appeared, he has 
NS thrown the handkercliief 
to the most beautiful and 
most wortJiy. He sin- 
cerely hopes that all the 
fair competitors fur the 
possession of his hand' and 
the partnership of ids opU" 
lence, may ind husbands 
as rich as himself, and 
almost equally iiandsome, 
intelligent, virtuous, and 
Mnd, who- will make them 
as happy as he makes 
Lady O.* That fortunate, 
iady,^ who had! lately no, 
relations whatever, has 
now the equivalenfeof any 
number centered iu him- 
self. Sir a. C. C. would 
advise his interesting cor- 
respondents to advertise 

mendation to the notice of judicions marrjung men. Delicacv neeT no? bT iTthrfeSt 
comprcmiised, because the advertisemeut may ostensibly describe the candidate as wanting 
any ordinary situation or employment. All that is necessary is an opportunity of announcing 
that lliere exists a certain marriageable young person who will not entail a mother-in-law 
upon llie gentlcmau who may espouse her, or bring him any immediate addition to the 
members ot his family. 



That Clause in the Census Bill which provides 
for a return of religious professions has called 
forth a good deal of opposition. The system of 
asking impertinent questions has been already 
carried by Government to an insufferable extent, 
and must be checked, “How much have you 
got a ^rP” seems the height of impertinence, 
but “What’s your religion?” is a higher flight 
stUl. It exceeds the audacity of any clown in 
tlie most outrageous pantomime- We are cry in g 
out upon Puseyism and Popery, whilst a Con- 
fessional and an Inquisition are growing up in 
■our midst. Walker will probably be the de- 
nomination under which persons who like to 
keep their doctrinal opinions in their own 
breasts will for the most part be disposed to 
return themselves. They may, however, do 
better than that. Let everybody who desires to 
resist the attempt which ignorant fanatics are 
making to destroy the Christian liberty of the 
subject by compelling him to observe a pseudo- 
Jewish Sabbath, return himself as an Excur- 
sionist, in order to signify that he is at any rate 
not a Sabbatarian. 


Fr&nce and Naples. 

M. Prevost Paradol is fined and im- 
prisoned for writing an abstract political pam- 
phlet refiecting on tyranny. Sicilian political 
offenders are crucified. The French have some 
reason to be content under an absolute govern- 
ment ; they might be worse off. 


A Planetary Pervert.— In consequence of 
the long-continued cloudy sky, which liides all 
the stars, a report has got about that Venus has 
actually taken the veil. 


A MJBLE rOB SMALL GEEMANS. 

My lif-i.le dears, there was once a French Wolf — ^very grey, and 
gree-dy, and lean, and sly. Near the wood in which he lived grazed a 
large fiock of sheep, in the charge of a great many small dogs, who were 
al-wa>s snarl -iiig and bit-ing, and quar-rel-ling a-niong them-selves. 
Tlie old Wolf knew that he was more than a match for any of the 
dogs sin-gly, but he was a-fraid if he ven-tur-ed to at-tack one of them, 
the o-thers might for-get their snarl-ing to join in a league of de-fence 
a-gai«st him. There was one large dog in par-ti-cu-lar, cal-led “Prince,” 
who had long war-ned the rest of the pack of the com-rnon dan-ger to 
all from the old Wolf, and had done his best to make them a-gree 
bet-ter ; “ for so sure,” said he, “ as the Wolf suc-ceeds in keep-ing us 
at log-ger-heads, he will take us, one by one, with-out dif-fi-cuUy, and 
when he has eat-en us up, he will have his own way with the sheep.” 

^ But they would not mind his words, and some of them growi-ed at 
him, and said he was a trai-tor, and on-ly wan-ted to get tlie sheep to 
liim-self, and that the Wolf was an hon est beast, and loved the smali 
dogs, and would do the sheep no harm. 

The Wolf, knowing that if he could only suc-ceed in gain-ing over 
the big dog Prince he might eas-i-ly mas-ter the small curs one by one, 
was al ways very po-lite to Prince, and used to send him civil mess-ages, 
in-vi-ting liirn to take coun-cil with him, for tlie ben-e-Iit of the o-tiier 
dogs, and the sheep. For along time the big dog on-ly ^row-led and 
trot-ted the other way when-e-ver he sawjthe Wolf ma-king to-wards 
him. 

But at last, find-ing the Wolf would take no de-nial of his in-vi-ta- 
tions, he sent him a let-ter, pro-mi-sing to meet him. 

The Wolf was de-light-ed, and said to his cubs, “Now I have .the 
big dog at last.” And off he trot-ted to the place of meet-ing. It 
was in a t hick wood on a hill, with an old cas-tle built at the top. 
The big dog was at the gate of the cas-tle, and when the Wolf came 
up, with a grin that show-ed his long, sharp teeth, he said— “ Walk in, 
my dear Wolf; I am so glad to see you.” Then the Wolf put his paw 
on his heart, and said, “Dear Prince, I have been wait-ing so long for 
this hap-py meet-ing. I do feel so fond of all you dogs, and of those 
dear sheep you watch so well, you can’t think. I have apian, by which 
the small dogs will be a-bie to do their work,^ so plea-sant-ly and so 
ea-si-ly. What a shame it is, that the poor lit-tle beasts should be so 
hard work-ed, aud kept out in all wear-thers, guard-ing their sheep from 
the wick-ed wolves that sur-round them. Now you are a great dog, 
and ve-ry strong. Sup-pose you took the work of the sm^ dogs off 


their hands, and kept all the sheep your-self. Tliey might sleep in the 
sun, and you and I would take care they had plen-ty of nice bones and 
paunches : and mean-while we would guard the sheep to-ge-ther.*^ 

Then the big dog laugh-ed and said, “A nice plan, in-deed I How 
ve-ry kind you are ! Here are all the smali dogs just in-side the gate. 
Per-haps you will be kind e-nough to tell them the nice liL-tle plan you 
have just told me, and see how they will like it.” Then the Wolf 
be-gan to feel very awk-ward and un-com-fort-a-ble, and felt that, the 
big dog had led him in-to a trap ; and he curl-ed up his mouth iu-to 
what he meant for a ve-ry sweet smile, and said, “No, thank you, dear 
Prince. I think I will not say any-thing to them to-day. I liave not 
got my speech quite rea-dy.” Then all the smali dogs, who had heard 
all from in-side the old cas-tle, be-gan to yelp and to laugh, and to 
wag their tails, and to set up a cry of, “ How ve-ry kind you are, dear 
Wolf, to think of ta-kJng the charge of our sheep off our hands ! ” 

So the Wolf, see-ing his plot was de-tect-cd, sneak-ed off with his tail 
be-tween his legs, and from that time the small dogs knew that Prince 
was their true friend, and were jea-lous of him no long-er, and made up 
their own quar-iels, and the Wolf was fain to keep his de-signs a- gainst 
the sheep iu the dark, till he could find a bet-ter time for put-ting 
I them in ex-e-cu-tion. 


HOW TO MAKE A SPLENDID INCOME. 

Thanks to Mb. Justice Willes, this process is now easy to anybody 
who can raise the preliminary Five Pounds. The journals say — 

“ It has been laid down by Mb. Justice Willes, that a banker is bound to pay 
on the production of the half of a cut note, even without au indemnity.*’ 

Therefore all one lias to do is to^et a £5 note, and cut it in halves. 
Present one half, aud under the authority of Mb. Justice Willes, 
demand the money. Do the same with the other half. Turn each £5 
into a note, and cut each note, and repeat the presenting process. So 
go on until the banks close. An industiious young man with £5 and 
a pair of scissors may now render himself independent in the course of 
a week. Thanks, Mb. Justice Willes. 


A Servant on Spiritualism:.— It is fortunate that rapping spirits, 
which seem very tricksy beings, do not seem to be able to move street- 
knockers. Otherwise we should continually be going to answer a rap 
at the door, and coming back, saying, “ Please ’m only a ghost.” 
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YICTOEIA’S MID-DAY REVIEW. 

They tell us a tale that we dare not ignore ; 

Tiiat deep in a glade we have bunted before 
A Tigeris waiting to spring. 

And so we come up to our Queen, as of yore 
Oar fathers earae up to their King. 

The beast that is lurking is fiercer, they say, 

Than the Tiger our fathers brought grimly to bay, 

And rolled in his blood at their feet, 

And therefore we come to our Lady to-day, ’ 

The vow of our sires to repeat. 

We come, but it is not in plaint or in fear— 

Which, which did the Queen, proudly marking us, hear 
In the voice of that thuiider-toned shout ? 

We come but to show her what Hunters are near 
Eor the hour when her bugles ring out. 

We come with firm footstep, as Hunters should tread. 
With the glaive by the side, with the plume ou the head, 
With the heart where a Hunter’s should be ; 

And each with the weapon of weapons most dread, 

Most dread.in the hands of the Tree. 

Nor idly we come in a hoHday pride. 

With arms xmaccustomed, with sinews untried. 

To deal with a savage so fell; 

We mpx^rom our sires, when a savage hath died. 

His Hunters have q.uit them right well. 

^d we come that the Lady of Kingdoms may know. 

In the day, should it chance, that her bugles shall blow 
She shall find Himter-Soldiers astir ; 


And the men whom her signal shall launch on the foe 
Shall be worthy of dying for Her. 

Erom the Loom, from the Mine, from the Eorge, from the Mart, 

Erotn the cells of stern Science, the halls of fair Art, 

Erom the homes of calm Learning, we come ; 

Who grudges his brother a brotherly part 

In our work— let him hence, and be dumb ! 

Some say ilie War-Tiger is scared from the fight ; ’ 

And some that his courage hath quailed to a blight 
Erom the aceut of our fresh-llowing sea; 

And some that he is but a monster to fright 
The folks near his home. It may be : 

But our fields they lie open, our gardens are rare. 

And those we love better than life wander there. 

And our babies are crawling about ; 

And none of us all is so brave as to dare 
To leave certain questions in doubt. 

So we come in our thousands, from cot and from hall, 

Aud from thousands again who are ready at call, 

Should once the War-Tiger be seen, 

And this is the errand on which, one and all. 

We come up, to-day, to the Queen, 

Did they daunt the brave Hunters in years have gone by. 

That foam on his fangs and that fire in his eye. 

As he rushed in his rage on the spear ? 

No, thus, ever thus, the War-Tiger should die : 

Gome, Tiger, the Hunters are here. 

The blood-thirsty ctowI and the roar are in vain ; 

If the savage atts^ us, the savage again 
Shall writhe in a merited doom ; 

There the steel for his fiank, and the ball for his brain. 

Come, Tiger, and spring on thy tomb. 











BEST REST FOR THE QUEEN’S RIFLE 
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A SCHOOLMASTER SLIGHTLY ABROAD 



ONSIDERATE as Mr, Funch is at 
all times, he would not think of 
troubling a Schoolmaster with 
any work in addition to that of 
his school, until the holidays had 
set in. But now that our Young 
Friends are at home, Mr, P. 
ventures to ask Mr. H. E. 
Janson, of Brighton, what is 
the exact meaning of the follow- 
ing note, which he inserted in 
the Tivm?-— 

“ To the mU(n^ of tU “ Timost:* 

“ Sir, — I begr very distiiictly to 
contradict a statement in Ma. 
Clruy's letter to the Tivm, that I 
have cve'r tlireatened to canc young 
Vansittart, or that I have ever hold 
a stick over him. My practice is 
very different to -this, as I may confi- 
dently appeal to all my pupils. 

“ I remain, Sir. 

Your Obedient Servant, 

“ H. B. Janson.” 

“ 106, LansdovsviA Place, JBrisltion," 


" My practice is very different to this,” says Mr. Janson, in ques- 
tionable Euglish, Then what is Mr. Janson’s practice? Mr. FuncJi 
hopes, and believes, that Mr. Janson (whose haste to deny brutality 
does him credit! means that he does not wop his boys. But from his 
letter it might be inferred that he does not “threaten,” or “hold a 
stick over” a culprit, but lets into him at once, like one o’clock. Or 
is it the stick which is repudiated, and is the “different practice ” the 
use of a trifl.e from the tree Betula., vcl beitdla, not nearly so pleasant a 
refresher as one at Birch’s, in Cornhill, Not pausing for a reply, 
Mr. Punch proceeds to the last part of the letter. As I may confi- 
dently Appeal to all my pupils.” If any pupil of Mr. Janson’s brought 
him such a sentence as this, it is possible that the youth might make a 
vain Appeal against orders to “staWn” all the afternoon, and consider 
Ltnuley Murray on Prosody. Suppose, all the boys having gone 
home, Mr. Janson should beguile his leisure by improving his compo- 
sition. Mr. Ptmeh's zeal in favour of education will be regarded by 
Mr. Janson as ample excuse for troubling that gentleman with the 
hint. 


MR. PUNCH AND THE ERENCH ORPHEONISTS. 


mg and such handclapping, and such waving of hats, handkerchiefs, 
parasols, and programraes, that experienced Mr. Punch had both to rub 
his eyes and twitch his ears before he could believe that he was not 
deceived by them. ^ A scene of such excitement is so rarely seen in 
England (before dinner at least) that Mr, Punch could scarcely bring 
his senses to put credence in it. With a sort of friendly rivali^ the 
audience cheered the singers and the singers cheered the audience; 
and the oldest and the coldest morning concert-goers i|resent gave vent 
to their enthusiasm without feeling they lost caste by it. Indeed they 
so warmed up that tlie fire of wit was kindled, and some brilliant 
things popped out of it. For instance when French gallantry sent 
forth a shout of “ Tvoe la Heine a British wit at once fiashed forth 
the sparking sally, “Ah, la Rain, indeed! You may well say 
that, my boys, seeing that we’ve scarcely had a dry half hour these 
six months I” 

And these— .J/r FmcJi could not help seriously reflecting, while his 
heart, big with fraternity, bumped against his waistcoat— these are 
the Allies who by this time had been enemies, if statescraftsmen and 
soldiers had been alio wed to have their way. These are the two nations, 
the one deriving some of its old blood from the other, who are said to 
be in nature like as dog and cat, and to have only the feeling of vin- 
dictiveness in common. Surely nations would keep friends if they 
were left more to themselves, and surely statescraftsmen and soldiers 
who would hound on the French poodle to attack the British bulldog, 
should be hissed off the stage as the bad genii of the peace. 

But if there be one thing more likely than another to ferster kindly 
feeling between Englishmen and French, it is by letting them compete 
in friendly rivalry of art, instead of stirring them to dfeadly rivalry in 
arms. Were Festivals of Music internationally appointedj nations 
would live more iu harmony together, and ‘^Discord, dire skteii*’ would 
be swept from off the earth. 

Wherefore Mr, Punch, in the name of all the peacemakers, tenders 
thanks to all concerned in the Orpheonist invasion, which he regards 
as the in-bringing of a new era of peace. It will be no fault of Old 
England if La Nomelle Alliance*^ docs not take root in her soil, and 

Prance! Prance !^*il left alone will surely strive to foster it. By 
instituting tiiis first of Anglo-French peace festivals the Sacred 
Harmonic Society has shown itself a Peace Society; and indefatigable 
Mr. Bowlby, the prime mover in the matter, should have a statue 
large as life for bringing it to .pass. How much Income-Tax might be 
saved, were musical invasions to supersede the chance of martial ones, 
Mr, Punch will leave to Mr. Gladstone to determine ; and he will 
likewise leave that gentleman to introduce into his Beer Bill a clause 
allowing our pale ale, for the use of all French singers, to be sold 
them free of duty upon either hops or malt. With which last thought 
for their welfare, Mr, Punch again shakes hands with his French 
friends Les Orfhbonistes, and, as usual, speaking as the mouthpiece 
of Ail England, he bids them not ^;;^ 2 ^a^but,in nolongtime, au revow. 


Last week Mr, Punchy as representative of England, fraternised 
with the French Orphans, as by some English literati the Orpheonists 
were called. As the Homans to Mark Antony, he first “ lent them 
ius ears,” and them gave them his hands, clapped in thundering 
applause. Their performance far exceeded all that had been promised 
of them, and in the thunder of Punch Tonans their triumph was 
complete. 

On the merits of their singing Mr. Pwich need not dilate, for he 
could scarcely print a word of praise without committing plagiary, so 
amply has the subject been recently discussed. Enough to say that 
these French singers sang with such distinctness that, to English ears, 
their French was perfectly intelligible; and as near three thousand 
tongues were wagged for each one word, it may be fancied with what 
practice and precision they were drilled. Not being used of late to 
hear the French sing small, Mr. Punch was struck especially with the 
piauo passages ; and, without meauiug a pun, he came to the con- 
clusion that, in the singing of the Orpheonists, their piano [is their 
forte. Mr. Punch has long been used to consider the Cologne Choir 
unapproachable in this ; but bad he now to give the prize, he rather 
thinks that he would have to^ halve his golden pippin, and award one 
aureous moiety to his new friends from France, The faultless manner, 
too, in which they kept up the true pitch was, as a musical wag 
remarked, the true pitch of perfection. And not less to be praised 
was the finish of their Swells, which were as exquisite as those of 
“ Wegent Stweet ” or “ Wotten Wow.” In short, as 

Orpbens witb bis lute made tree£^ 

Ajud the znouiitaiu tops that freeze. 

Bow themsedves wheu he did Bing,” 

so did’ the French Orpheonists with the sweet music they discoursed 
make Mr. Punch, and some few tens of thousands of his countrymen, 
nod their heads in pleasant approbation of their efforts. (Parentheti- 
cally, too, Mr. Punch must give one word of commendation to the 
Guides ; for he felt that, with such guides to accompany a chorus, the 
march to vocal victory was easy of accomplishment. 

By way of a finale to each of the four concert)^ there was such cheer- 


NEWLY-DISCOVEHED WORK BY MB. MACAULAY. 

** The following curious advertisement lately appeared in the JBristol Mirror 
*lf the gentleman who borrowed the fourth volume of Macaulat’s Sistory of 
England for a FoHnigM, some two years since, is determined not to return it, he bad 
better apply to J. R. T., Mirror Office, for the three remaining volumes, which wUl 
render his set complete.’” 

On the contrary, he had better send tbe volume he possesses to 
Messrs. Longman, who are probably imaware of the existence of the 
work in question, and might like to include it in the new edition of 
Mr. Macaulay’s productions. Mr, Punch also would like to see it, 
being curious to know what Fortnight in the History Lord Macaulay 
selected as the theme for bis brilliant illustration. Perhaps it was the 
immortal fortnight in 1841 that beheld the birth of Punch. Anyhow, 
the Bristol gentleman sliould let the world know something of this 
History of Rngland for a Fortnight, 


Compensation for All or None. 

The House of Commons has discountenanced the proposal of the 
Attorney-General to afford compensation to the onioials who will 
be superseded by the enactment of his Bankruptcy Bill Why, indeed, 
should those geutlemen be compensated for their prospective loss any 
more than the Publicans whose gains may be diminished bjr the Wine 
Licences Act? Honourable Gentlemen, perhaps, are disposed^ to 
refuse compensation to anybody whatever, on the twofold principle 
that what is sauce for goose is sauce for gander, andthat,^^ enlightened 
financiers hold, the cessation of liability under ScheduleX) is a sufficient* 
set off against the ruin entailed by loss of income. 


Britain’s best Bulwarks.— If there are any works which are 
powerfully defensive to the nation, and tremeudonsly offensive to all 
its enemies, they are those which, now amounting to thirty-eight 
volumes, are published by Mr. Punch, at 85, Fleet Street. 
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Cousin Jack. “ Coiisijb lUwnj^ do you like G'l'animiit' 

Cousin Henry. ** I dou't 7c)mi\ Cousin Jack ; £ never tasted it ! ” 


HEAJIT AND HEAD IN THE CORPOHATION 
OE LONDON. 

At the Common Hall of the Livery of the City of 
London, Mr. Alderman Abbiss and Mr. Lush having 
been, mth the usual formalities and row, elected Sheriffs, 
the latter gentleman made the following neat and appro- 
priate speech on the occasion : — 

‘‘ Mil. L[tsh admitted that ho had uo claita to the office upon the 
(score of any great abilif.y. It was not. he said, possible for all i«ou 
to bo Perm or G keys, GJjADstoniss or (J it a hams; but it was possible 
for all to bo honest men, and he promiseil tf> act honestly in the 
discharge of his public duties, and to use his utmost exertions to 
sustain the honour and dignity of the oUicc.'* 

It has been said that when an office is conferred' upon a 
man, he is usually also inspired with tlie abilities necessary 
to discharge it. Worthy Mr. Lush need not fear that his 
ialetits will be inadequate to the requirements of the office 
of Sheriff of London and Middlesex. These have been 
usually considered to be anqily insured by the proof of 
intelligence competent to the numeration lof hobnails, and 
mechanical faculty sufficient to chop sticks. The duties 
which the Sheriff is called upon to perform are not such as 
to render a competitive examination a very necessary con- 
dition to eligibility to the Shrievalty. 3f anything of the 
kind were requisite, it would perhaps be a trial, on the 
part of candidates, of their comparative proficiency in the 
use of the knife and fork. The successful competitor might 
he the one who showed himself the best man “to carve a 
capon and eat it.” If it were possiiile for Mr. Lush to 
he a Peel, a Gladstone, or a Graham, it might not be 
desirable, at least for the Corporation of Loudon. Some 
of those statesmen might be too strongly disposed to 
trouble their fellow-citizens with projects for municipal 
reform. We wish Mr. Lush every success in the attempt 
(.0 display, as an honest man, his moral splendour, which, in 
a civic dignitary, will amply compensate for almost any 
deficiency of intellectual brightness. 


Sentiment at the Opera. 

“ There is a Tier for all who dye,” 

Eor all who dye moustache and hair. 

And that 's the Third Tier, where the eye 
Of girls below can’t see the snare. 

A Cl-DBVANT JeUNE IIoMME. 


A PLEA POE BAGGED PLAY-GROHNDS. 

The maxim that nullum iempus occurrit Beffi PuncJiio^* is quite 
enough of an excuse, if any at all be needed, for King Punch now 
to signify his Eoyal approbation of a speech made by Lord Shaetes- 
BURY some short time ago at a meeting of the patrons of the Eield 
Lane Bagged Schools, After speaking of the progress and success of 
that establishment, his Lordship turned from ragged schools to talk 
of ragged play-grounds, a subject which has more than once engaged 
theBoyal pen and pencil of King Punch; and while discoursing on 
this theme, his Lordship laudibly let fall the following observations, 
which King Punch will for posterity preserve in the embalming 
amber of his type 

" It was stated in the House of Commons tho other night, that in our metropo- 
litan prisons there were forty-two chUdren, under thirteen yeai's of age, who wore 
confined there for playing at marbles, or at driving hoops, or at a game called * tip- 
cat.' No doubt it was quite necessary that these games should bo prohibited in the 
streets, where they were dangerous, aud horses midht bo frightened, or tho pas- 
sengers’ eyes might bo injured by them. But when we had an opportunity of 
opening as play-grounds large places in London, where poor childi'cn might enjoy 
their spoils without any danger, was that odvabtogo to be token from them, and 
were wo to go on imprisoning the children because they indulged in a natmnl and 
proper propensity where they could, (fikeersy* 

Tip-cat, hoops, and marbles, are nuisances, no doubt, to adults" who 
never play at them, and King Punch has more than once severely 
suffered from these pastimes. Indeed, he rarely shows himself at any 
of the Conits (he means those of St. Giles’s rather than St. James’s; 
without having his Boyal eye half knocked out by a tip-cat, or being 
tripped up by a hoop trundled between his Koyal legs. But whatever 
may be done by crusty old curmudgeons. King Punch would never 
dream of prosecuting his small torturers. Though what is sport to 
them not seldom ■proves almost the death of him. His Boyal breast is 
mwed by no yindictive feeling; on the contrary. King Punch main- 
tems that children must have play, however he may suffer by it. 
Playing is a natural necessity of life to them, and play they must and 
will, p^s what laws we may to punish and prohibit them. If we 
deny them proper play-grounds they will play upon the pavements, 


and no one but a Bomba would imprison them for playing there. 
But are there no spare places where poor children might play, 
without annoyance to the public? Why should not vacant Sinithlieid 
be made a ragged play-ground, instead of being turned into a noxious 
dead-meat market ? Lord Shaftesbury for one will not see its site 
so desecrated, and King Punch for another wdll take care to defend 
it. This is how the children’s champion throws his gauntlet bravely 
down, and boldly sounds his challenge against all civic comers 

“ Ho did not know whether in that room there was present any w(»rthy cjti/.on 
or member of the Corporation of London; but if so, ho (Ihjui) SnAtTiriM >n»w 
giivc him duo notice that ho would contest this point tooth and nail, iitiii stup by 
step, so long as ho had any breath in him : ho would resist ,iny atrunipt to give up 
one square inch of tho site oi Bmithtleld M.arkct for any other purp.-;-i: than fur ihu 
health aud happiness, tho security and rcorcabioii oi the populatiiai of LoikIou.” 


Bravo 1 good Lord Shaftesbury I You speak up like a man on 
behalf of London children, and on behalf of them King Punch now 
thanks you for your speech. In carrying out your promise to defend 
the site of Smithffeld, your Lordship may rely ou the assistance of 
King Punch. By King Punch’s pen the pens of Smithfield were 
demolished, and with the same steel weapon Hing Punch will now 
defend its site against the butchers’ steel. Having cleared away the 
beasts that used to make day hideous with their bellowings and bleat- 
ings. King Punch has little wish to see their place of meeting haunted 
by their ghosts ; and this he fears might be the case were a market to 
be opened there, for the barter of the carcases of their defunct des- 
cendants. Ear rather would King Punch see the site of Smithffeld 
market stocked with living children than with cartloads of dead meat ; 
and he therefore boldly echoes the defiance of Lord Shaftesbury, 
and proclaims War to the Knife ! against those greedy citizens who 
would make Smithfield a catering-place for the civic loiife and fork. 


The Incapable Knights. 

The Queen has been kindly selecting Bibbons sent from Coventry. 
How the Services would gain if Her Majesty would add to her kind- 
ness by sending to Coventry certain parties whom her predecessors 
have selected for Bibbons. 
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PUNCH’S BOOK OF BmTISH COSTUMES. 

CHAPTER XXL — MORE ABOUT THE LADIES OP THE 
TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH CENTURIES. 


This fact is also mentioned in another ancient poem, with, which some 
antiquarians may perhaps be less familiar 

^Ijee Snare a teatijc of roses 
ge SStmjjljtc Snljen firsts sljec mstt, 

% cfolUc sarlanUc che fjalilie sijce on, 
tEo maho ber spiEKcrc gctt.” 




more moderate than aome 6f their deaceidants. We could, for in- i ^ 

ffir/ffC'KnSS gxlK* 

*?>“ i.“*sfs trsrs*»sig srs:;xS3 s sa 

could take a leaf out of King John’s book, and limit one’s Jemima 

di^btas\X!intelf disleSt ^ thSf?em\utT*nd knowing tilt those Stioles of dre^ 

TbeUe.M wS have said, wm a^ nnde^wn with sleeves, and it S^ifthat“- sagacity she jumps to the 

appears that, during John’s reign green was generally considered the conciusioiniaai; . 

i. 1-1^ 1 tt Al.-i j.Y'„ 


most fashir)nablo colour for it. Hence we may remart, that pretty (Sif ])tz brent tljir far ffilobe^maltgng j 

girls who wore it might have been asked why they resembled the fields Ett toas byitiiautc g® ®r ! ” 

in the Creation ; the answer, of course, being, that they were “ With ^ „ , „ , , ^ 

Verdure Clad,^^ and, no doubt, “ de- For further illustration of this love-story or glove-story, we may 
liglitiful to the ravished sense” of well refer our readers to the Gallery of Illustration; where the tjue 
their admirers. Express mention of of *^Rosa mufdi^ non Rosa munda^* v/ill be classically told them by 
colour is made in both the war- one Johannes Pabjly in what, if not a parody, may at least, be 
rant and the register referred to, and termed a Parry dy. 

‘y Jw we likewise find alltLsion to -it in the ^ 

y I accounts given of the flight of Wiir 

/ LIAM Lonochamp, Bishop of Ely, who 

/ Regent during Richabp’s ah- -7/7/^^^ 1 

Matthew Pakts that the Bishop ran kh > 

/fM7\ away * “ disguised in a^green woman’s .• 

V// tunicj;” hut who was the “green wo- f 

man,” whose robe he ran"away in, the 1 

wriler of this passage does not pro- 

Over their robes on swell occasions 

the ladies wore a mantle, which was ■ ' - . 

i-'EMALB cosTrMR. TWRTj'TJniiiNTCRT. splendidlyembroidercdjthat of QtTETSN ■ill- i i 

jfuoM Tiiii iKuiTRAiT OF i:««4iioi* ix)No- Eleanou bcing sprinklcd With a lot ■ ■ i . 

cuAMP, IN A H.UJK T.i.n-T:K coi*Y OF of goMcn crcscents. Under this, or 

ouWydaysperhapsmHeuofit, 

they wore a closely-fitting garment, v'. . 

which being richly funnd, was called pel isson, or pelisse ; a name said ’ 

to be derived from pelletkr, a furrier. King John orders a grey one, 

with nine bu's of iur, to bemudeupfor his Queen :+ and we learn, . ^ >;vL J . ..lalWJIPPP 

from an obi jest b(3ok, tbat when she tried it on the King made some • ;f jy 

mild joke about her being in the pelisse. ^ ,, x - y 

A garment called a h/ians (whence, doubtless, tlie'moderii hlouse\, ^ - Sni 

also mentioned at this period as being worn over the robe; but it ^ 

appears tliat tlie word bliaus was only another name for the surcoat i^tteen eleanou and fair hosamond, moat a 2 s old iLLuaiiisrAiioK. 

or supertunie. For winter use, we learn, the bliam was Imed with fur; Cimx>jiov!.d.) | 

but we cannot say if it was waterproofed for summer, as, were it now — — . - . . 

in wearing, it certainly would need to be. 

ti DONNYBEOOK IN THE PAPAL STATO. 

and at times completely enveloping the neck. For the nuns and of \}^q jrjsh papers state that De. Cullen has thought it 

poorer classes it was made of linen, and fastened on the forehead with uecessary to endeavour to stay the rather overflowing tide of emigra- 
a plain fillet to match : but the swellcsses all wore it of gold tissue or Uqjj^ Rome. This is not unlikely. Cullen is probably well enough 
1 rich silk, and had their fillets jewelled with gems which, Cox remarks, acauainted with bis countrymen to perceive that his master the Pope 
















OTEEN BLEASOJtt AND FAIR ilOS.VMOND. FKOaC A2S OLD ILLmiHSTAlIOK. 
(IMX^JIOVLD.) 


DOKNYBROOK IN THE PAPAL STATES. 

Some of the Irish papers state that De. Cullen has thought it 


both was oficu placed a diadem or garland or ehe a small round hat, character; and if LAMOEiciktiE cannot immediately find his 
or cap. Isabel, the sister of King Henet tee Teikd, is described Emerald Islanders a foe, they may very possibly take it into their 
by Matthew Pauis as taking off her hat and veil, so as to let the j^^ads to choose antagonists for themselves. Generosity, however 
people sec her face, which, if she was pretty, was a vastly proper capable of perversion, being another of Padjoy’s principal qualities, 
action in her. We find too, from the famous Romm de la Rme (a j^^ay happen that when the Irish auxiliaries of Bib Holiness dis- 
poem we shall have more fully to refer* to), that at times a floral cover that they have been humbugged by their priests, and crimped 
I chaplet was worn besides the diadem or coronal of gold, as bears |,y those fraudulent ecclesiastics for the support of a shameful des- 
witness the couplet : — potism, the enemy whom they vnlL select will not be United Italy. 

‘ *<TT«n.rT,a«T>«i it may, indeed, be expected, that the slogan of wi i 

1 ]^t deSus lo cianpei d'Orfrays ” ultimately he raised under the banner of Gaeibaxo)!. 


** Ung chappel de roses tout fraia 
Eut dcssus lo clappel d'Orfrays.” 

* Wo surely need not caution our eiiliglitenod readers against believing the 
surmise of Cox, the Finsbury Historian, tbat it vsras from his creditors the Sisliop 
ran away ; nor need we refute the further supposition, that it was at Runnymode 
that Longgiiamp sot off running, in company, as Cox coniecturos. with. Johw Lack- 
LANB, whoso Eshitcs had just boon confiscated for his helping Titus Oates to get 
up the Rye Hou'^e Plot. 

t “It appears from this and from the warrant above quoted, that husbands hi 
thej-o days used ^ order their wives’ dresses. Were this custom of the ‘good old 
times* to be revived, what mints of money might be saved, and what preposterous 
absurdities of crinoline be spared us!“— -FttwrA. “And what /ryjhts you etingi/ 
creatures would be sure to make of us ! ”—Judi/, 


Puseyism in the Police Office. 

The riots at St.' George’s-in-the-East have not been stopped by 
having frequently been brought before^ the Thames Police Conrt. 
While the Rector of that parish persists in the puerility of playing at 
Popery, it is not likely tbat those disgraceful proceedings w^d ter- 
minate even if his Church were situated in the district of Worship 
Street. 
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CoSTBEMOXGRii. ** Nolo iJidn, you— vcra arc ym a-driHiUj to 

’Bus Driver. ** TO//, canH you sec? To Pculdinyton, — V^ii sure iVs writ ifp hiy vtnij/'/'' 


I GENETtOUS BEING. 

I “ A SirEKT OF TisauK Paper 
I’^ouit Milks Loko.— A shoeb of 
tiSBiio paper has Ixion exhibiting: 

I at Ooly ton, I )(ivoiLshirc. It moa- 
Kurus in lenj^h fom- miles, hoiug: 
*.!l. 000 foot long, and is in breadth 
ii teot 3 inches. Tho weight of it 
is but !!)(> lbs. It w'n.s raitnufuc- 
liircd in twelve hours.” 

This is not a tissue of 
lies, but is entirely true. 
The paper was made by 
order of Mr. Punch, and is 
now cut into squares for 
wrapping up the gold 
watches,rings, studs, chains, 
and other ornaments whioli 
he is always bestowing upon 
liis loung Men in acknow- 
ledgment of brilliant lite- 
rary or artistic efforts. 
Such are his generosity and 
their genius that the paper 
will not last him above six 
months. 


Bubrical Costume^ 

Mr. Punch presents his 
compliments to the Rev, 
Bryan ICino, and recom- 
mends him to buy a quire 
of foolscap wherewith to 
make cans for his choris- 
ters, and also a suitable 
covering for any other head 
which lie may feel it to 

at. 


THE UMBRELLA RIFLE. 

MiR, Punch begs to call the attention of Volunteers in general to 
his newly-invented weapon, the Umbrella Rifle, which has been 
introduced by him expressly to meet the requirements of the present 
rainy season. With that modesty wliich ever is attendant on true 
■renius, Mr. Pmich will frankly own tliat his invention was suggested 

' II 1 ^ j. aI - I*..! • I A_ 



A drawing showing the invention as it appears in use will be shown 
for a few days in the window of the Punch Ollice, when as well as 
afterward, copies may be had, price threepence, at the counter, or four- i 
pence if impressed with the Governmental stamp. i 

N.B. Mackintoshbd Percussion-Caps for the Wimbledon Meeting ! 
should be immediately applied for. Aho ask for Mr. Punch's I.mfer- ; 
vious Short-Pipe Cover and Waterproop Cigars, which have been ' 
expressly manufactured for bad weather, and are essential to damp < 
Rillemen when " marching easy” in the wet. 


at once protective and destmetive,- and will stiield them from a soaking 

v>i.ATTi/1 Aci 4-11 am wirifb . 4Vta iviaaviu nmavkinn. o Vt/\4 -gvo 

umbr( 

distended, will lie flat along 
weather with the usual oilskin case. No impediment will thus occur 
in taking aim, nor will the handling of the rifle in the least be interfered 
with. As soon, however, as a shower comes (as on marching or parade 
days it is almost sure to do), the order can be given to ” Uncover 
Umbrellas,” and the men may stand at ease and defy the threatened 
ducking. 

Mr. Punch need not'dilate upon the beneflfs and comforts his inven- 
tion will confer on Volunteers who wisely use it ; but as economy is 
(said to be) the order of the day, he may just point out how vastly his 
new instrument will help towards it. It has been calculated by a 
most eminent military mathematician, that every time a Rifleman gets 
soaked through to the skin (which happens on an average three times 
out of four that he ventures on parade) five shillingsworth of injury 
is done to a new uniform, and as much as three and sixpence worth 
of damage to an old one. Whenever he gets “washed, ]ust washed 
in a shower,” not less than one and ninepence worth of gloss is wetted 
off him : while, since it is proverbial that 

“ London rain 
Leaves a stain,” 

as few as half-a-dozen drops of^it will Jake out of him at least a 
shillingsworth of shine. 

When to this account is added the saving of expense in cabbing 
home from wet uacades, and of doctors’ bills for curing cramps and 
coughs and col£, and the hundred other ills that humid flesh is heir 
to, Mr. Punch feels proudly sure that his Umbrella Rielb will prove 
, to be the cheapest and most comfortable weapon that has been ever 
j inteoduced to the notice of the nation, and no Volunteer's equipment 
wiH be thought complete without it. 


A PROEESSOR IN TEE « HUE AND CRY.” 

Under the head of “Extensive Robberies of Cash, Plate, and 
Jewels” the Morning Post, the other day, enumerating a glut of crimes, 
of which information had been received the day before by the Police, 
states that the Authorities of Scotland Yard had been apprised — 

1 ** That the Bev. W. S. Chalklev, a Wesleyan preacher, had gone off with 

which he obtained by fraud and forgery as Secretary to the Lancsishiro Mutaal 
Iioan Society. The diHCOveiy of Chalkley's delinquency has created much scandal 
among the Reformed Weslcyans, of which body he was a member.” 

There must be some mistake in this announcement. The idea of 
any Wesleyan preacher bolting with money with which he had been 
entrusted, is absurd enough; but the conception of a preacher who is 
not merely a Wesleyan, but even a reformed on^ committing such an 
offence, is too ridiculous. It is incredible that an ordinary methodist 
parson should be a [rogue, and quite out of the question that extra- 
sanctified meihodism should be consistent with double-dyed rascality. 
We cannot .believe that Brother Chalkley walked his chalks with 
the funds of the brethren. At least, let us hope that if there is any 
truth, in the report that Ma. Chalkley has “ gone off with £5,0{X),” 
the fact simply is, that the Rev. Gentleman, being a bachelor, and 
having been successful in the pulpit, has eloped with an heiress of that 
amount, who is now Mas. Chalkley, and rejoices in the congratula- 
tions of all the other reformed young methodist ladies who are 
privileged to sit under her husband. 


The Practical Housbwipb.— “ Sir,” said, speaking of his wife, 
the husband of a lady whose mind was exclusively devoted to domestic 
affairs — “Sir, she would have made a dumpling of the apple which 
revealed the law of gravitation to Newton.” 


Frinfed ^7 WtUiam Bxadbaty. of No. 13, Uner Wobvm l^laoe, and Frederick Mullett Erana, of No. 19^ Qaeeofe Boad West^ Rejrent b Park, both ia the PariBh of St. Paneras, in the Conntf of Uiddleaex, 
^ .. - Kweet^ la the Pjreciact of Whitefiriare, In the City London, and Fubliiihed by them at No. .85, Fleet SUreei, in the Perish of St Biide, In the City of 


Prioten, at their Office ia Lombt-, 
London^AsnaDAT, July 7, ISOO. 
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PUNCI-rS ESSENCE OF PABLIAMENT. 

July 2. Monday. Mr. Punch, not now speaking in lightness^ but 
on the contrary, as the Wiscount sajs, seriatim^ observes that this has 
been a remarkable Parliamentary week, and that mention of what took 
place on its penultimate and antepenultimate days will he made in the 
Constitutional Histories that will be read when Punch himself shall 
be the only surviving representative of the Yictorian Age. Lord 
MacAUL^T’s New Zealander— no, let us give the eternal and unborn 
heathen a little peace — but this is a week to be remembered, and there- 
fore Mr, Punch erects to it a memorial, csre perennius, and though now 
purchaseable for a ludicrously small amount of that metal, will one day 
be worth the weight, in gold, of the three largest George the Third 
pennies that were ever shied at a mudlark at Greenwich. 

On the Monday the noticeable incident in the Lords was the extra- 
ordinary obstinacy of the Duke on Mari.borough. When small men 
deal with great subjects they usually display an arrogance proportioned 
to their incapacity. TheDuxs on M'aulborough conceives that he has 
a mission to direct England as to the mode in which she shall educate 
India. Wise men have thought that during the present state of the 
I minds of the natives of India it is better that we should gradually pre- 
pare those minds for the reception of Christian teaching, than at once 
begin with the Bible. The Duke thinks differently, and insisted 
to-night on bringing forward a motion on the subject. The leading 
Bepresentative Men in the Lords begged him not to do so. Lord 
Shantesburt, for Evangelicalism and Missionary Societies, Lord 
Elllnbdrough, for Indian Governments, Lord Granville, for the 
I Queen’s Government, Lord Derby, for the Queen’s Opposition, and 
Lord Brougham, for Common Sense and Experience, all urged this 
request, but in vain. The Duke was stubborn^ and made a long 
speech, and his motion. The severest rebuke which can be read to a 
j gentleman was then administered. No answer was made him, but 
I Lord Brougham without a needless word moved the Previous 
! Question, which means {vide your Dod) that a formal method was 
I taken of getting rid of a subject which a meeting has no intention of 
!. discussing. The Duke was dropped as flat as his own speech. 


In the Commons, the first move was made in the Important Game 
to which Mr. Punch has adverted. Lord Palmerston giving notice 
that he should on the Thursday call attention to the Beport of the 
Committee on the interference of the Lords with Tax Bills, and should 
propose certain Besolutions. 

The debate on the Indian Army Fusion Bill was resumed and con- 
tinued by Mr. B,ich (the late Mr. Henry Drummond’s Little Pig 
that squeaked because lacteal nourishment was not attainable by it). 
Sir Db Lacy Evans, who stood up for the loyalty of the English 
soldiers in India, and nrged that they had been treated unfairly and 
ungraciously in the arrangements of the transfer of the Army to the 

8 ,ueen, Mr. Monckton Milnes, who protested against our Lust of 
entralisation, and divers other military and lay figures, and the second 
reading of the Bill was finally carried by 282 to 53. .There was a 
nursery rhyme of Mr. Punch's demigodlike infancy, a rhyme descended 
from the time of the Civil Wars, but which he never has been able to 
connect with the history of the period : — 

High diddle diddle and high diddle ding. 

The Parliament soldiers are going to the King.” 

Infants of the present generation may have this transfer and fusion 
business stamped upon their butter-like memories by a variation upon 
the above beautiful couplet : — I 

** High diddle, diddle the soldier so green. 

The Company’s Soldiers are sold to the Queen.” 

Tuesday. The Bill for providing means for settling disputes between 
Masters and Operatives (this does not mean Maestri and Opera-singers, 
Wiscount) was read a second time in the Lords, but declared very 
unsatisfactory. A Bill for creating a Native Council in New Zealand, 

I for settling Land disputes, was read a second time, on the Govern- 
ment’s motion. It is to be hoped that it provides for civil and polite 
conduct on the part of the Members towards each other. We shall 
perhaps read of referencC/S to ‘*the Honourable Member with the Blue 
Tattoo,” and that “the Speaker then retired and eat his grandmother; 
after which the Council resumed.” 

After some military debates in the Commons, they got themselves 
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Counted Out:. Some Gas Bill dodge was said to have something to do 
with the aiLir. 


Wednesday, Good Mr. jEIUBBATiD, ^ 

He went to his cui^hoard, ^ 

And put in his neat little Bill ^ 

(On the vext Church Bate question) j 

At civil suggestion j 

That the measure amounted to nil. ^ 

A very good Bill for taking the mismanagement of country roads out ® 
of thft hands of slow, stupid, and stingj' boors, and transferring the ^ 
duty to a responsible Board that could be made to understand a 
suV-ject, and to feel a kicking for neglecting it, was read a second . . 
time by 203 to 120, Me. Henley, as usual, growling and grumbling i J 
against any change in any existing sj^stem.^ Por a man of real sense, | 
Henley is the best type of an Obstructive that is presented in the * ^ 
House of Commons. He knows enough to do very great mischief, | 
and, as somebody told him more tmly tlian civilly, he worries Bills like i j 
a great ferret with a rat. It was very fit that such a Stick-in-the-mud ' 
should oppose a measure for making roads passable, and this senti- 
mental excuse is l.he. only one lhafc Mr. launch can invent for him. 
Then came another thing ccmsiderably to be regretted. Does anybody- 
know wliat a Marine Store Dealer is? ^ He or she, for the woirien arc ‘ 
worse 1 l»!in the men, keeps a filthy little den, usually oovf'red with , 
vulgar, ilou ruing plroards, tempting servant girls nud Ihe like with ’ 
visions of fmo clothes in exchange for “ odds and ends,” and with . 
doggerel verses such as 

“Ifyou want abit ofluck ^ 

' Come to Mother Hahakkuk, 

j Bring old bottles, bones, and rags, ^ 

j And she will liil your money-bags.” 

! But this is merely a blind. The real business of the rogue is to buy, ^ 
I for as little of course as will be taken, auytlnng that a servant, a child, 

! or an apprentice, cau bring. The Marine-Store keeper is, in fact, a 
! receiver of stolen goods, and half the juvenile crime of our cities is i 
: attributable to these wretches, who not only receive the produce of 
' thefts, but hint 1o tbeir customers what thefl.s are easiest and moat 
I prolitable. The Police Magistrates would have the utmost pleasure in 
I seeing them all transporud, but unluckily they are themselves in 
I no peril of such an exiL though they annually send hundreds and 
I thousandss to our gaols and convict-ships. Various attempts have been 
I made to give the police some hold over tlie rascals, but the means have 
; not been very elieotm?, and the fearful demoralisation business goes on. 

I A Bill has been introduced this session for dealing with them, but in 
j the natural desire of the framers to make it as stringent as possible, 
they have so devised it as to make it operate against honest trades- 
* people. Sir G. C. Lewis remarked tluit it was true that “Marine 
Store Dealers were to a great extent dealers in stolen goods,” but he 
did not promise his aid iu amending and carrying so needful a.measure. 
He did promise, however, to consult with the Magistrates. 

Thursday. That poor old creature, Loiii) Noutmanby, did a little 
I cackling against Garibaldi and tlie Ltuliaiis; but the aged goose only 
! succeeded in eliciting from several Peers a warm tribute to the 
humanity, as well as to the bravery, of the Dictator of Sicily. Nok- 
KANBY on Gauibaldx is ike an old black beetle crawling on a. lion’s 
mane. 

In tlic Commons, Lord John Hhssbll mentioned that President 
Boohanan had recalled General Barnet from San Juan. Tliis 
Harney has been trying to get up a collision between the English 
and the Americans at Sun Juan. He is so fond of bloodsbedding that 
he once flogged a woman to death. The President has very wisely 
removed this mAU, and all seems likely to be serene until the question 
of ownership shall be decided between the Governments. Lord John 
also slated that our Commander, off Naples, knows exactly what to do 
in the event of an insurrection, 

Tiien began the di&cusshm upon the Besolutions moved by Lord 
Palmerston, in assertion of the Rights and Privileges of the House 
of Commons. As Mr. Punch's Parliamentary History is about the only 
one which anybody now reads, and will be quite the only one which 
will be read by Posterity, he deems it fit, in the exercise of his 
Absolute Vt isdom, to insert those Resolutions in this place. They are 
these 

** 1. That the right of granting aids and supplies to the Crown is in the Commons 
alone, ae an esseutial part of their constitumon; and the limitation of oU such 
grants, as to the matter, manner, measure, and time, is only in them. 

“ 2. That altho^h the Lords havu exercised the x>owor of rejecting Bills of several 
descariptious reladi g to taxation by negativing the whole, yet the exercise of that 
power by them has not been frequent, and is justly regarded by this House with 
peculiar jealousy, as uffocting the right of the Commons to grant the Bux)plies and 
to provide the ways and means for the service of the year, 

“ 3. That, to guard for the future against an undue exercise of that power by the 
Lords, ai^ to secure to the Commons their rightful control over taxation and 
supply, this House has iu Its own hands the power so to impose and remit taxes, 
and to frame Bills of supply, that the right of the Commons as to the matter, 
manner, measure, and time, may.be maintained inviolate.” 


The debate whicli followed, and wliioh lasted through Thursday and ; 
Friday night, was remarkable in itself, on account of the attitude into , 
wliicli tlio Hou^e, by addressing itself to such a subject, put itself in 
rcgiird to the House of Lords, and also on account of tlie fact l hat 
while Lord Palmerston, the Premier, virtually defended the conduct 
of the Lords, and staled himself content with the proitosed protest, 
Mr. Gladstone, the Chancellor of the Exclietiucr, and Jjord John 


of the Lords, and staled himself content with the proitosed protest, 
Mr. Gladstone, the Chancellor of the Exclietiucr, and Jjord John 
J lus.sELL, the Foreign Secretary, took an opposite course, Mr. Gl.vd- 
STONH desiring “Action,” and Lord John “reserving a right” tu do ^ 
as he iniglit see lit. It is not improbable that such a Split, on such a 
question, may lead to a soluiioii of continuity in a certain Cabiiiel, but 
we shall see. There is no doubt about the tact, for the ultru-Lib Tals 
are pouring t.heir fh.*rc.'‘>t abu-<e upon Lord pAiiMERSTON, as a Faitiiless ; 
i Chief, a Traitor, and all sorts of sad thiiigsS, and lauding Mr. Glad- 
j STONE and Lord John as homclliing a little better than any Patriots 
! of iiast ages who have died for their count ry. 

I Lord Palmekston moved thr* Resol u1 ion in a speech of much 
[tact, dexterity, and good sense, lie was vehemently cheered— by the 
Ojiposition. 

Mr. Collier, learnedly end lengthily, " censured the Lords, and 
warned the ! Louse to be on giirud. 

Mr. Coxincmiam was not conlerit with merely recording rcboluli()n.s, , 
and was for forcing the Peers to give way. 

IVIk. SculIiY thought that passing the Resolutions was hlL tliat could , 
be done. 

LIr. Llatham was contemptuous about precedents, denounced the . 
Lords, and had something to any about Charles the First’s lur’d, i 

Mr. Bern At. Oijornr made fun of the grammar of the Resolutions, 
and declared them inKoided to patch up aTrtjasury quarrel. j 

Mr. Edwin James C'dled the Resolutions lame and impotent, and ' 
the act of the Lords a usurpation. ^ 1 

Mr. Glad.st.inb taunted the Opposition for not speaking, called the i 
Resolutions mild and temperate, but thought that the Irlouse would do j 
wdl to vindicate its rigtits by action, lie spoke vehemently, and was ; 
vehemently cliccred hy a portion of the Liberals. 

Mr. Whiteside, roused, fired ofi‘ one of his ready salvoes of good 
i slashing sarcasm, and demanded whether it was desired to subvert the 
; Constitution. ^ , i 

. After .some speeches of no particular mark, and a smart one, agaiiibt 
L the Lords, by Mr. Stansfeld, 

t Mr. DrwSiiAKLT Ciunplimeutcd the PHBiffiEU, and approved tlie Rcso- 
l lutions, but. defended the Lords, and poured a ([uaiitity of ridicule on 
I Mr. Gladstone, t^nd upon tho Split in the Lii)cral ])irty. ; 

t Lord John FtUssisLL thought tliat tiio Lords had usi’d their imv^-or 
. in an unprecedented nmnner, and declared his no-con lidenee in Jjord 
I Derby’s leading. The debate was adjourned, and resumed next 
, niglit hy 

Mu. DinuY Sbtmoi/R, who was not satisfied with the RcsolutioiK. 

J Mr. Horsman delivered a spirited defence of the Lords, a.id 
! castigated Mr. Gladstone for playing tricks with finance. 

Mr. Bright abu.^e(l Mr. JIoksman, made a very eirectivc .^p^’- oh iu 
favour of the Budget and the French Treaty, and said that tiic House 
, was about to ab.ase itself before the heredifary cinmber. 

' Excitement followed, two divisions on adjourn incut were faken, and 
, the motions for it were defeated by 433 to 30, and 309 to 52, anil Mitiii 
' Tub House op CoitMONs agreed to Lord PALiiEasTON’s Reso- 

! LDTIONS. 


RESOLUTION c. ACTION. 

Says Paw, with his smile, friends or foes to beguile, 

And his j amity elocution, — 

“ You may trust all to me, my dear Gl.\dstone, you sen, 
1 ’ni a man of resolution.*^ 

Says Gladstone, with gloom in his eyes of doom— ■ 

And a smile — not of satisfaci ion ; 

“ Resolution, dear Paw ? — That 's all S. H. A. M. 

I am a man of acliotif** 

Says Paw, “ Sav you so ? Then ’tis well you should know 
That the Lords your ini.stake to correct meant ; 

And the action Vll take, if a rumpus you make. 

Is an action of ejectment** 


Action of Damages!; Sngland v. China. 

The estimate of the sum we shall have to pay towards defraying the 
expenses of the Chinese War, amounts to £3,800,000. That is all the 
damage that has yet been done by our naval and military operations in 
China. It is much to be feared that all the future damage which may 
be caused by those proceedings will affect only ourselves. We may 
pursue the Chinese ; but are too likely to catch only the Tartar portion 
of the population. 
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la, — The Morning Star 
publislies.a most extra- 
ordinary correspond- 
ence between Mr. 
CoiocrssiONEB Hill, 
Becorder of Birming- 
ham, and the Bev. 
Edwin CiiArMAw, on 
the one part, and a per- 
sonage oddly denomi- 
nated Sm Samuel 
CuNABD on the other. 
Erom these premises 
it appeals that an 
American lady, Mrs. 
C. E. Putnam, with 
. her son, Mr. Edmund 
T. Putnam, and party, 
consisting of a lady 
and gentleman, respec- 
tively named Smith 
and Oassbt, having 
taken first class pas- 
senger tickets for 
England on board the 
steamer Buropa^ Cap- 
^ TAIN Leigh, were, a 
few days before the 
steamer sailed, served 
with the following 
notice 


** BriiiSh and North American Royal Mail Stea.mrj^<udcet Cempany. Ogiec, 90, Slate Street, Rodon, Cct S7, IsoO. 

** For your information, wo desire to inform you that a separate table will be provided for yourself and 
party on board the Mropa, bonce to Liverpool, whore everybbing will bo fumishud you that lir»t cabin 
passengers are entitled to ; the person who app'ivd for yom* tickets did not state the fact that the party 
were coloured, otherwise wc should have informed you. 

** Should this interfere with your esipcctatious, please ap]ily at this office at once, and we will refund’ the 
passage-money. ite.^peetlully, 

“ Mrs. B. Putnam and party, Salem.” “ (Signed) E. 0. and if. G. Bates. 

“ The arrangement above indicated, Mrs. Putnam states, was enforced dm*ing the voyage. 
She says, ia a letter to an. English gentleman : — 

“ During the whole voyage wo wore not allowed a seat at the table. . . . And diTring the last few days 
of our voyage wo wore obliged to sit in the ladies’ cabin by ourselves, and servants bring us food os if we were 
criminals, when we had conducted ourselves with the strictest propriety. The captain committed a great 
wrong in submitting to the dictation of an American agent. Yours, &c., 

•* (Signed) C. B. Putnasi.” 

“TTow the above particulars, and more to the same ;pTirpose, were communicated by Mr. 
M. D. Hill and Mr. Chapman to the party mysteriously entit.led Sir Samuel Cunahd, 
together with the respectful expression of a hope that, as the chief proprietor of the American 
line of packets including the Buropa, he would prevent the repetition by his agents of the 


conduct of which they were guilty towards Mrs, 
Putnam and her friends. To this communica- 
tion no answer was returned. A second appeal 
obtained the following reply : — 

“ BajHi-UU-IIouse Edmordon, June 29, ISGO. 

“ Sir, I have received your letters of the Sbh and 28th 
inst. 

“I do not SCO that any advantage would result froin. 
discussing the subject matter of those letters, tboroftu'o I 
must decline entering into any correspondence on tlio 
subject. “ I am. Sir, your obodient servant, 

, ^ ‘*8. CnNaRn.” 

“ TlicEov. E. Chapman, Durdham Dowji, BristoL" 

“ Surely the writer of the above letter, signing 
himself S. Cunard, is plain Samuel. It is 
impossible that he can be “Sib” Samuel. To 
he in case to bear the title of Si^ he must needs 
be a British subject : whereas it is manifest that 
S. Ounaed is a regular Yankee. No Englishman 
could possibly be capable of such subserviency to 
the wicked and absurd antipathies of the American 
populace, as to permit, on board any vessel under 
his control, the continued perpetration of the 
infamous insolence which Mrs. Putnam declares 
to have been practised on herself and her friends 
by the authorities of the Europa, Any Sir 
Samuel Cunard would have written at once to 
Mr. Chapman, apologising for the base bi'utality 
of his servants, and promising to take care that 
no ship of his should ever again be disgraced by 
such atrocious truckling to the prejudices of 
American snobs. The author of the foregoing 
refusal to entertain the question of putting a 
stop to a system of outrages upon justice, 
humanity, freedom, and English civilisation, 
can only be one simply Mr. Samuel Cunard; 
Samuel unadorned; Samuel, without a handle 
to his name; Samuel, the genuine nephew and 
countryman of Uncle Sam. 

“Yours, &o., 

“Stab and Garter.” 


A Ply-Blow. 

Butcher’s meat is high, and accordingly the 
workmg classes have very reasonably resolved to 
abstain from it. H; however, in consequence of 
this resolution, the butchers are prevented from 
selling their beef and mutton off tlioir hands, and 
this hot weather continues, butchers’ meat will 
soon get still higher.; 


OUB EACETIOUS EBIENDS. 

^ Punch has sometimes been found fault with both by ignorant and 
tirnid persons, for venturing to poke his fun at our near and dear 
allies (who might be held still dearer if they were not so expensive 
to us). Stupid people say the Erench don’t understand a jest, white 
timid ones declare they are so thin skinned and so sensitive that they 
cannot take good humouredly a harmless laugh at their expense ; and, 
as an element of enmity, one might as well propose to crack a rifie as a 
joke at them. How far away from truth are these absurd Britannic 
notions, may be shown by this brief extract from one of the few dozens 
of Erench pamphlets lately published, which by their friendly tone and 
truthfulness have by no means less astonished than they have delighted 
us:— 

** It is absolutely essential to the existence of the British Empire that the entire 
class of pea.«iant8 of Ireland should be maintained in a condition which renders 
them perfectly docile and easy to decimate when they grow too numerous, or not 
disposed to bring recruits to the army. They who are of opinion that the English 
is the baf^est and most horrible tyranny which over scandalised the earth -will 
probably form the wish that her indispensable support, Irolaud, shall be taken from 


The statement that “the English is the basest and most horrible 
tyranny which ever scandalised the earth” is really, to our thinking, 
so exquisitely ludicrous that one might fancy that the force of funning 
could no fiuther go, were it not for the still funnier remark directly 
following* it. But that Ireland should be viewed as really being 
England's “indispensable support” is an idea which is so flattering as 
weU as so facetious, that we should almost feel inclined to give the 
'^ter an engagement did not the interests of our readers prohibit such 
a course. 


THE STOOL THAT WAS NOT MEANT TO BE STOOD 
UPON. 

Our Premier he made a Precedents* stool. 

With three legs, as neat as could be, 

Oat of old Hatsell wood, the workmanship good, 

And the turning masterlie. 

Then up came Gladstone, full of wralh, 

Briaiming o’er with a speech so fine, 

“ Let me mount this stool, the House to school. 

And deliver this soul of mine.” 

“ Now nay— now nay,” quoth the Premier gay, 

“ Thy speech thou may’st speak anon ; 

But this stool, my friend, thou mayst not ascend, 

’Tis not meant for standing on.” 

Then up and spake grim Gladstone, 

And he smote the board till it rang — 

“ A stool with three legs, and none of ’em' pegs 
Whereon a speech to hang 1 

“ I leave you to sink— I leave you to swim. 

As pleases Disraeli, 

But the place where such cabinet-work is done. 

Is no longer the Place for me.” 

Then up he rose, and shook his clothes. 

And clapped the chamber-door— 

Which as Miuistere to that sely Peer 
He never entered more ! 



FINE TIMES FOR FARMERS. 

You cats and do^s, which, till July, 

It all this year did raain, 

I wishes you at last good-bye, 

The weather's turned to tine. 

Dark clouds consales the Zun no more. 

He shines as bright as brass ; 

Zo now we zeUs our hay in store. 

And cuts our crops of grass. 

The sky is butcher’s blue agen : the showers have sased to fail. 
We farmers bain’t a gwaian to be rhuan’d arter all. 

'Twas bad for cattle and for ship. 

And lambs, you may suppose. 

When every hedge wi’ wet did drip ; 

But then bastes’ valley rose ; 

And fodder was as high as mate ; 

Sitch times was never know’d. 

Here zum on us was zellun whate 
At fifteen pound a load ! 

But things must now come down, because the showers have sased 
to fall ; 

Yet still I hopes as how we shan’t be rhuan’d arter all. 

There’s them as thirst o’ gain betrays. 

By ladun on ’um wrong, 

But happy is the man, I says, 

As doan’t hold on too long. 

I zold my stock at famine-rates ; 

Here’s plenty now in view ! 

1 hopes as I med say, my mates, 

. It is the same wi’ you. 

The crops is all fast thrivun now the showers have sased to fall ; 
W e shan t, at iaate not all on us, be rhuan’d arter all. 

When harvest, feared for all the spring, i 
A good un proves to be. 

That there I calls the sart o’ thing. 

That’s just the time for we ! 


Then in the pockets there’s the gold. 

The grain is in the barn ; 

There’s last, year’s proddus all well sold, 

In hand there ’s tiiis un’s earn : 

And if we rapes abundance now the showers have sased to fall ; 

This time I spose we fellers shan’t be rhuan’d alter all. 

So now as wet gives place to dry. 

And dark makes way for shine. 

Success to Farinun I ” is the erjr 
We’ll drink iu chape French wine. 

The twoast is what, in strong old ale 
We used to driuk afore, 

But now new-fangled slops prevail. 

They brews good beer no more. 

But push about the clarut, since the showers have sased to fall,‘ 

And sing, the jolly farmers wuu’t be rhuan’d arter all. 


A PllOFESSIONAL PIIOTEUS WANTED. 

The advertisers daily grow more queer in their requirements, and 
by no means the least strange are those connected wit.L the theatres, 
where novelty of any kind is always in request We take the following, 
for instance, from the colui*ms of the Era, which are constantly sui)- 
plying something funny of this sort : — 

ANTED, for an ENTERTAINMENT, a Professional Gentleman of 
" » Vereatilo Powers, to play with a Iiady. A good figure uiitl portonstl appoHraiico 
indispensable. Age not over Thirry. (Jhaructera to be siistuined : — A Vumig, aiid 
an Elderly Gentleman, a Modern Fop, a Frenchman, and a Drunken Character in 
Low Life. A fixed salary weekly.-— Address, &C. 

A gentleman must need have ** powers” something more than 
" versatile” to make him able to comply with all these various require- 
ments.^ Were nothing said about his “personal appearance,” tlie 
task might indeed be niuoh more easy of accomplishment. But although 
it may be proper for him to be possessed of a “good figure” to enable 
him successfully to “ play witli a lady,” it seems to us that this would 
not be an advantage to him when appearing as a “drunken character 
in low life,” and he must indeed be a most skilful pantoniimist to 
undertake the transformation scenes which seem to be required of him. 
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A NEW SONG TO THE OLDEST TUNE AS IS. 

(See Mr. CHAPPEii’s Sistory of Early English jHusic.j 

Summer is yeomen in — 

Kather late, it ’s true — 

Groweth grain, and ceasetli rain. 

And glowetn toilet new. 

Salad groweth for cold lamb ; 

Yolunteers are not wet through : 

Plannel droppeth, great-coat stoppeth. 

And Goloshes too ! 

Months two OTerdue, 

The Summer’s here I 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY- 

Ml BEAR Punch, 

“ Threading my way through the mazes of flounce and 
crinoline which fill the 11. A. Exhibition, I found myself one morning 
in the North Room. 

“ Poor Mr. Wilkins, the Architect, to whose taste and skill we are 
indebted for the design of these halls, has been much abused for his 
pains, but I forgive him his feeble fapade and his dreary little dome, 
his pepper-boxes and his pseudo-Greek portico — in short, all his 
mistakes—for inventing the North Room, that cool retreat from the 
crowd and bustle of the Exhibition where one can, at 9 a.m., look 
at a picture iu comfort, and without prejudice— -to corns. 

“ Nor are the works exhibited in this little Sanctuary to be over- 
looked or despised as an insignificant part of the show. Let gentle- 
men console themselves who are condemned to be bung (I allude, of 
course, to their paintings) in the North Room. Here their friends 
can examine their canvas at leisure ; and as for dignity, are not Hunt, 
PiCKERSGiLL, aud RICHMOND, good Company for any of ns ? The 
fact is, that crowds rush through the larger rooms to see A.’s famous 
Allegory, and B.’s grand Battle-piece, or struggle to get a peep at the 
extiuisite portraits b;^ Daubnby. Suppose this or that picture is 
praised, — let us say in T/ie Connoisseur^ or the FrepyUenw, well— 
It naturally becomes popular, and the British Public elbows its way 
up to it iu admiration. It is the correct thing to do. I don’t say 
this out of spite, though my Coronation of Amalasuntha was rejected. 
—1 hope I’m above envy— but such is the case. When, on the other 
hand, 1 see any one in the North Room straining his neck here or 
there, and anxiously turning over the leaves of his catalogue, I feel 
pretty sure he is looking for a friend’s picture, or is guided by bis 
own sesthetical instinct. And surely there is a sufficient variety in this 
room to suit all tastes, from the simple truth and grace expressed 
in Mr. Morris’s Voices from the Sea, to the dismal text of !Mja. 
Stirling’s Revival Sermon. The former (537) is an English coast 
scene. A young wife and mother listens to her husband’s farewell 
shout as his boat scuds out to sea. Her ruddy children play beside 
her, and one young rascal lias run knee-deep into the water to catch 
the last sound of his father’s voice. It is a pretty, unaffected subject, 
to which the painter has done justice; and— Oh, if Mr, Stirling 
bad but chosen such a one, instead of depicting the horrors of a 
* Revival,’ we should not.have bad to look at— 

“ A pastor anathematising his flock, 

While Stiggins stands by in a dirty'white stock, 

And rears a placard. Sitting under is seen 
A flunkey ; his coat is of emerald green. 

And crimson his breeches. Significant leers 
This worthy bestows on a'ldamsel in tears, 

With a polychromatic and Brummagem shawl. 

While a j uvenile version of Samuel Hall 
Attacks (most unjustly, it must be confest,) 

His companion, attired in a bright yellow vest. 

A reporter, ‘ got up ’ in lowicomedy style. 

Is dotting down notes. An eccentric old file. 

Sits watching the preacher. Observe in the rear 
How the ‘fruits’ of the sermon begin to appear. 

There’s a girl in hysterics, with terror dismayed, 

While on anxious M.D. makes a rush to her aid. 

Thus fanatical frotL flirting, %hting, and fainting, 

Porm the subject of this— most remarkable painting,* 

“ The title of Ivory and is given by Mr. Ercolb to (4sS3) 
a picture representing a fair damsel in an unexceptionable brocaded 
. dress, attended by a nigger, who carries a plate of fruit. The contrast 

* An ingenious friend of mine, tlie author of several very clover (and eminently 
unsuccessful) poems, has, at my request, Just dashed off these lines to show you what 
might be done iu the way of metrical entiquos. Artists will be pleased to remem^ 
bor, that his terms are moderate, aud indtusive of beer. Pne-Eaphaelite notices 
executed in Medimval type, and Royal Academiciaus waited upon at their own 
residences. Address, &obiblsru.s care of Mr. Catraoh, Ac. 


is pretty, and the idea of ‘Ebony’ bearing apples has, at least, the 
merit of novelty. 

^ “ Mr. Erwood’s First Ilace deserves a better one on the Exhi- 
bition walls. It is exquisitely finished, down to the very .diist-pau 
which the poor housemaid has laid aside for a few tearful moments 
before she begins her day’s work. 

Love Knows no Sleep (531), by Mr. W. Williams, represents a 
flirtation between a young lady at an open window who is slipping a 
letter into the hand of her lover as he leans through the casement. 
If Love knows no sleep, the fair creature in question appears well 
aware that, at least, her Mamma is dozing. As for the gent, in the 
Balmoral bonnet, there is no doubt that he is tolerably wide awake. 

“ (5H), The Outrage upon Sir John Coventry, affords Mr. Maguire 
a capital bit of melodramatic inerdent for illustration. Poor Sir 
John appears hard pressed in the Sa sa encounter. He placed 
himself against the wall (so runs the story), and thus, though foes 
attacked Him ih front, he had bricks to hack liim. Two heavy villains 
are already disarmed, and Sir J. is laying about him bravely. It is 
a curious fact, that though Coventry was least likely of all to show 
the white feather, he is the only cavalier in the picture who wears one. 

“ To criticise The Critics would he hardly fair, nor, if Mr. 
Emmerson chooses to paint from such models as are represented 
on his canvas (559), has any cue a right to interfere. It would be 
violating the liberty of the subject, which in this instance, though a 
singularly ugly one, is treated with skill. Artists will not fail to 
appreciate the ‘ accidental repeat ’ of the puppy behind the chair in 
tne spaniel on the carpet. 

“ Guilty or not Guilty asks Mr. Hayllar, apropos of his picture 
(565), in which a fat little boy is seen standing by a Eortnum-and- 
Masonic looking jar. Guilty, I suppose, of .poaching on the home 
preserves. 

“ Mr. G. B. Leslie contributes two works, Mateldu (578), and 
Meditation (588). The latter represents a young lady in a brown 
study and pink dress lying by a green pond. She has chosen a some- 
what damp spot for her refleclions. it is melancholy to think that 
such a close inspection of water lilies might be attended by — ^lum- 
bago. The other picture^ {Matelda), is more interesting, and has 
its admirers, among whom u your humble servant. 

“ Let artists take warning by the incident which forms the subject 
‘ of Mr. Hughes’s picture (5GS), and keep their studios locked up. 

■ Young Hopeful is here earnestly engaged in laying ‘high lights’ 

■ on the nose of a lay figure, while his papa peeps round the corner, 

. apparently pleased with the experiment. V7eli— there is nothing like 
• encouraging youthful genius, even when manifested through, the 
‘ medium of Roman white. 

^ “ One would have expected Mr. Whistler’s talents to have been 

I developed on the flute rather than At the Piano (598). Neverthe- 
> less, the painting of that title shows genius. The tone which he has 
- produced from his piano is admirable, and he has struck on it a chord 
. of colour which will I hope find an echo in his future works. 

'• “The South Room is, as you know, chiefly devoted to the exhibition 
I of Architectural designs, the critique on which I have no doubt has 
i been so ably conducted by my eminent friend, Mr. T. Squarer, else- 
t where, 1 hat farther comment would be superfluous. There are, how- 
} ever, some portraits here to which I would willingly allude. It would 
r be a pleasure to linger before the miniatures of Messrs. Wells and 
I Moira, and note tbe grace and artistic skill in the water-colour 
portraits by Mb. Moore, hut it is time to dose my letter. 

“As I descended from the R. A. Rooms, after looking at the thou- 
sand and ninety-sixth Work of Art there exhibited, I passed through 
the Condemned Cell— I mean the room devoted to rejected contri- 
butions. iJas 1 for the vanity of human hopes ! There lay dear 
Smith’s grand compositions, and the produce of poor Brown’s brains 
and paint-pot ; and the heartless porter grinned as he looked down 


disparaged even the divine Art itself as an unprofitable occupation. 

*^1 wonder is it better that men should find their own level in 
this great struggle of life, or keep buoyed up to the last in the com- 
fortable but delusive hope of ultimate success? What becomes of the 
! thousands who are thrown down in the crowd, or the thousands who, 
seeing the.., blows, .and buffets, and vexation, turn, and walk quietly 
away? 

“ Is 'there no sanctuary— no refuge for these unfortunates— the 
Great Disappointed ? 

“ I think if 1 had ten, twenty, or say thirty thousand a-year, I 
would endow such an asylum. I would welcome them all. The 
briefless barrister- the painter who has no patron; the parson to 
whom no one will give a living; the doctor in search of practice; 
the author whose tragedy no manager will accept; captains who 
want promotion ; governesses without a place — what a pleasant little 
society we might have, and — and^ how soon we should get tired of 


each other ! 


' Eaithfully yours, 

“ Jack Easel.” 
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PUNCHES BOOK OF BRITISH COSTUMES. 


CHAPTER XXII.— PERIOD— THE EEIOST ,OF HENRY THE 
THIRD. 

-- TjT little change of costume 
occurred in this long reigm, 
® and we may therefore make 


measure by the richness of their stuffs. The cftigy of the Iving on ! 
his monument at Westminster (on view for a few coppers to tlic Dean I 
and Chapter), represents him, as is usual, in his royal robes ; consist- j 
in®* simnly of a tunic, made rather long and full, and a wauUe which ! 
® is fastened by a brooch on the ■ 

I ij.; itf.a.u right shoulder. The most .splcii- ; 

i ll sl i l i P things about him are certainly : 

his boots, which are, like a surly ! 




occurred in this long reign, | miser, fretted with gold; each i 

and we may therefore make | square of the fret having the _ 

short work of what we have figure of a lion in it, with its tail . 

to say about it. This in- put out of joint and twisted level 

deed we are the more at wit hits back, 

liberty to do, having, with Mantles and cloaks were only 

our usual gallantry, ac- used on state occasions and m 

corded place aux dames, \\ ' travelling; for which latter use a 

and described in our last i ■ , kind of over-all was worn, called 

Chapter the dresses of the a super4$tm, in the Latin ot the i 

ladies. To come now to monks. This was an itij prove- j 

their lesser halves (who ment on the capa, or Norman ; 

through crinoline arc now- iiEsuy the i-nnip nw oloak, not only being bigger, hut ’ 

a-days dwindling down to aehey. having sleeves as w(*U as hood, j 

less than (luarters), we tovc likewise called halandram by monks, who liked tine names; ; 

our artist to depict a i'OA under this title (derived from tlic Jb'rciich halitmrtm, a iouUweallier i 
trait of a Genllemn, as he cloak), monks of the or- i 

would doubtless have ap- ^er of St. Benedict were --A T>J ^ I 

peared at the R. A. Exhibi- or^grcti uiit to wear it. i 

tion, had.the Academy been ^cre so is a « 

opened m the thirteenth question which is open to % i 

century. . our guesaiiig, and w'e "wifi’. ^ i 




llENUy THE TIIir.D HW IlOcrM. W t.HT- 
UIN.M’Ei: AEHEY, 




im , 1 ceil .ury. . our guesaiiig, aiiu w'e 

/ff/l 111 The reader will perceive jj^^y funcy if wc like, 

Jill W \ artistic work, at for there is nobody to 

^/ILurX perception be j^j^der us, that, perhaps, 

aided by our pen, that the ^ Benedictines were 
^ chiefly novel points about chary of lavation, and so 

, the male dress of this period ^ riuckiiiff now and then 
HBNUY THE TuiRD. <iN THE rADDiKOTONiAN wcrc, that tlic roUe WM ^^3 tiiought conducivc to 
MUSEUM.) somewhat fancifully slit, or their health. 

slashed, or slittered * and ^ ca- 

that the boots were fretted, again worn with long toes. The robe was pinery fashions of this 
called a “quintis,” or “coiutise,” from this slashmg, the word j-eign we Arid that men 

in Erench meaning fanciful or freak- m general were tolerably 

iah: epithets wliich almost seem cio^Q shavers, but that 




1 nr/rj'i>ifrc|' 

,,r I 

■' 'PUiVA'h 


in Erench meaning f ancif ul or freak- 

iah: epithets which almost seem 

too mild to be applied to men who [they mostly wore their h' ' I 

had their coats cut all to bits before X ^ flowing curls, at . .i'V 5 .'^ 

they ^d wear them. Such dandies / ■ / /j^}. least if they could any 

might have fitly worn strait-waist- / /r-^\ how prevail on it to grow 

coats with their robes, and have / \ \ so. Cowls or hoods were ' 

the Jj^d Parliainent. so were small round caps vnuion. from a sw, (THinTr.Ksi» t-KSTi uy.) * 

Another point to winch we may ! and hats, the latter not 

direct attention ^ is, that drawers unlike the old “ beaver ”of our youth, but which must not be con- 

wereworu in this reign, so as to founded with that mentioned in the passage : — I 

he visible; the tunic being open 

as high up as the waist, that the ft vW 1 ** 1 saw young IIahry with bw Ucaver ou." 

right leg might be left more free - — "i ,,,. , . 1 

to be put forward. This fashion jU T)^ JUi Wm A white coif tied under the cbm was, however, worn most conmionly 

must have specially found favour ,rjM| by men out hunting and on horseback, who, as shown in the old draw- 

with the young, for they must have / /J ' ^ ings, bear some likeness to tlic cockneys wc have seen unhorhed at 

found it difficult to “ over” posts, their handkerchiefs tied round their heads to take the 

or fly the garter, when their tunics, I place of their losUiats. , i* m , i. 

like old Jones’s coat, were “all The historian Matthew P.4.ths, the Monk of St. Alban’s, favours 

buttoned down before.” / MML ^ j hs with some descripiions of the fashions of this period, and proclaims 

A garment called a “cyclas”is WltlllX himself disgusted with the fopperies he witiietsed. It seems, how- 

first mentioned in this reign; the ^5 \ Wje ever, somewhat questionable if the clergy were in general of this 

city swells who were invited to 1 austere opinion: for their garments for the most part were so fop- 

King Henry’s Coronation wear- '&s\\ 1 pishly embroidered, that Pope Innocent the Focrtii is said to 

ing, we are told, “cyclades worked have exclaimed : “ 0 England ! thou garden of delights, thou art truly 

with gold over vestments of rich an inexhaustible fountain of riches ! From tby abundance much may 

silk.” The eyclas, it would seem, be exacted I” What reporter there was present when lie made this 

was a sort of upper tunic, and de- observation the chronicles do not enable us to say ; and indeed we 

rived its name from the stuff which rather question if Pope Innocent was such an innocent as to talk 

it was made of. This was called ji.is. 12.16 about exactions, however much inclined he might be, possibly, to make 

“ cycles/’ from being manufactured ^ them. That he was rather so disposed we find from certain bulls 

chiefly m the Cyclades, and not be- prom a "portrait op a ountt.emait,” which he despatched to several English prelates, enjoining them to 

cause, as has been fancied, it was by onb of tub visRy oldest masters, send him a quantity of vestments, for the use (at least he says so) of 

1 first made for sick ladies. the priests who were at Horne. Many of these habits are described 

Another new material was a rich silk woven with gold, which was as being “covered with gold and precious stones,” while others were 
known as doth of Baldekins, from its being made at Baldeck, as “embroidered with the figures of animals and flowers;” so that the 
Babylon was then called. In fact the tailors of this ijeriod appear to English priests who were deprived of these “beautiful vestments” 

have done more in introducing new materials than in altering the might have lamented them as ud the priest of our St. George’s-in-the- 

fashions, and their poverty of invention was atoned fox in some East. 

We may note here that the red hat Tumh so often has poked fun at 
“jeatioa of this Immoobnt: ^ 

inmany^SSwVaDdhie^ presented bv His Innocence (what a rare name for a Pope!) to the 

CAattc«r.* Ai* Tro^wfaft'ojiP/rte^towudeZaJZosA” Cardinals who Came to the Council of Lyons, held, as everybody 


■1 ■4^^. 
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knows, in the year ISiS. According to De Curbio, they wore it for 

the first time in the twelvemonth following, at an interview between 

His Innocence and King Louis 

THE Ninth. The hat when first 

invented was not made with a fiat / 

brim, as it is at present, but was 

moulded to the fashion of the 

mouth of a lYench horn, and 

looked like an old wide-awake 

knocked rather out of shape. ‘^1 ISL 

During Henry’s reign it was /7|1 

that the Dominicans, or preaching f Jv ^ % 

friars, and the Kraneiscans, or > \ , cJa ^ 

friars minor, were established in ' I'f'fifi!'!!'; 
tins country. From their black *■' 
cloak and capuchon the first were ' £. 

called Black Friars (Coxde Fins- *py | II m! 

BU iiY is wrong in saying they were ji | ■! 

I called so because they made their ji if 
* hands black in frying their parched | jf; | 

peas) ; while the Franciscans had i 1 jvi i- 'M]r^ 

the title of Grey Friars applied to : ' Ij ^ 
them, because, like many of our ' ' il I ' Ini 
ililleraen, they preferred to dress 

in wiwr Poliinnntr liae 4)ia4- PORTRAIT OK OXK OF THE CA1.DI If ALS, WHO 

in giey. Calumny has lunted that •* ASsaisTidD’' on that occasion, pisom 
these reverend old lathers were an old histoiucal pictuiie. 
somewliat prone to the enjoyment 

of mundane creature comforts, albeit they affected to hold them in 
contempt; and this suspicion, we must own, is supported by the 
passage ; — 

£tt a jfrpar of’crltitrcs ^rnnr, 

Wittii fbrthe tc tell behes: 

afterbiathe, sae fclfest ho siagr, 
fge Icbeb ta majxkz a biebe* 


PORTRAIT OK ONE OK THE CA1.DINALS, WHO 
“ ASSalSTldD " ON THAT OCCASION. PItOM 
AN OLD niSTOmCAL PICTURE. 


THE LADIES^ OWN RIFLE CORPS. 

Hones/suc/cle Souse, Sampsiead, 

. — - — AM surc, my dcEr Mr, Funoh, that 
j -=s-— — yQ^ gQ ZBalousIy keep watch 

I I national defeuces, and 

i i ^ warm a friend to our 

[i lli I Volunteers, will be glad 

'' jr^Mr rH tohear that steps are being t^en 

I III by which a accession will be 

191 ranks, and the 

I security of England be perfectly 

ensured. With a view to this 
I result it is intended to get up a 

, Kiffe Corps for Laities, and arrange- 

^ ments are on foot by which the 

^ 1 \\ petticoats may everywhere be 

I pressed into the service, and 

I thousands of good feminine 

effectives be enrolled. 

“I dare say you may smile at 

the notion of voluu- 

j teering to defend themselves, and 

/ boasting that they mean to come 

K^n - thousands strong. But you 

--TiLsrjr-' know one doesn’t want much 

I strength to pull a trigger, and as 

for sUU, I’m sure we women very 
often get the better of you men. 
If ladies can shoot pheasants, as 
the papers say they do, they surely 
might soon learn to aim at larg&t ammais, and be as deadly in a battle 
as they are in a battue. And I’m sure they can’t do better than take 
pattern by Her Majesty, who hit the middle of the bull’s eye at four 
hundred miles range (wasn’t it P) and showed herself undoubtedly the 
first shot of the day. Moreover, if they be not so destructive with 
their riffes as the shooters who belong to the coarser-sinewed sex, they 
have other weapons al ways at command, which would do good exe- 
cution upon any hostile racks. Their ocular artillery is ever ready 
primed, and when it is well served what foe could hope to face it? I 
I should like to see the Frenchman who would dare toTkeep his ground 
when the ladies’ corps were ordered to put on their killing looks, and 
to set their rifle caps at him. ! 

“ Besides, Sir, there are sanitaiy reasons to allure us, and good 
health you know is needful to the keeping of good looks. I’m sure 
the exercise of drill is doing wonders for you men, and I can’t see 
why we women should not also take advantage of it. You do look so 
much better now that you’ve been taught to hold your backs straight 


and your heads up, and to keep your legs free from that sluggish sort | 
of sloucli, and your hands from that eternal fumble in those hateful 
peytop pockets. I declare young Mr. Moneybags (whom Mamma 
would make me dance with, don’t you know, at Lady Squabbleton’s) 
was positively hideous until he took to drill, and now he’s grown so 
Jmidsome that really when he called the other day I hardly knew him ! 
It was veiy rude of Ma to compliment him as she did on the improve- 
ment in his looks, but I’m sure that he deserved it, and really his 
moustache is getting oa quite visibly, and if ride practice gives one 
such a healthy, clear complexion, I’m sure that many girls 1 know 
would be the better for it. Laura Pertly would for one, and as a 
friend I should advise her to try a dose of drilling before she throws 
her sheep’s eyes any more at Mr. M., who (I’ve heard him say) carCt 
hear those tallowy, flabby faces, which look as though one could make 
dokes in them, as children do in putty. 

“ So we ladies, Mr. Punch, intend to go to drill as you do, and 
although we may be awlcwardish at first, you must bear in mind, Sir, 
what you were yourself,* and must not laugh at us for treading in 
your goose steps. The drill will be a healthy exercise for girls, aud 
there’s no reason why it should not be as fashionable as dancing. And 
so, say I, let ladies put their best foot foremost, and for the mere sake 
of the exercise join the Bifle Movement. Let them get up Rifle 
Meetings in the lieu of Archery, and take to burning powder instead 
of midnight ball lamps. You old grumblers keep on growling that 
we women want employment. Now, if we started Rifle Corps, you’d 
have to hold your tongues, I think ; for judging by the time you spend, 
or rather that you say you spend, on marches and parades, and club 
meetings, and drills. I’m sure that if we ladies only do as you do, 
there *11 be very little seen of us at home. Sir, and you’ll have no cause 
for twitting us with want of occupation, 

“ And so. Sir, hoping next year to compete for the Ladies^ Prize at 
Wimbledon, believe me to remain, 

“ Your constant reader and admirer, 

Angelina Smith.” 

“P.S. Don’t you think that mauve would look nice for our uniform, 
with rose-colour cuffs aud facings, aud pheasant’s feathers in our 
caps ? I rather fancy, though, that some of us would like all scarlet 
better, for the last thing women wish for is to make themselves 
invisible^* 

* Don’t be personal, young lady, and consult your dictionary. Tliero is no sueb 
word as “ awkwardiah” existing in the language, and if there wore, it is impossible 
that Wb should over be described by it— Pitnc/*. 


MUEDEE ON THE PLATEOEM. 

Mr. Bright’s Organ played the following pleasing little air last 
Saturday.; — 

On Thursday evening Count Rvdto (so wtU-hnovm as being connected with the 
late attempt to .assassinate the Emperor of the Ekbnou) gave a lecture at the 
Assembly Rooms, Nottingham. Mjr. Clark presided. The Count gave a detailed 
history of the consiuracy iii which he had been engaged. . . He (the Count) had 

attempted tyrannicide for the benefit of his fellow-creatures and the punishment of 
a great crime. As his bearers well know, the attempt was defeated, and his brave 
fnond, Orsini, perished on the scHUbld The modem hero spared him (the speaker) 
as a cat spared a mouse— only to torture it No tongue could describe the sufferings 
he underwent and how he survived he could nob toll. The lecturer concluried by 
giving a naiTative of his escape li'om the penal settlement to which he had been 
condemned, and his journey to England. He then resumed jus beat aicid ijovd 

CHESKB.” 

All things considered, Mr, Punch is not exactly delighted with the 
above information. His own admiration for the Emperor of the 
French is known to be excessive, and this may'makeJlIfr.Pi^^i;^ unduly 
sensitive. But he cannot help thinking that ^‘the Orsini attempt” i 
was au abominable and dastardly crime, by which the destruction of I 
innocent persons might have been accomplished, and that Count I 
Eudio’s ‘^brave friend” was a cowardly assassin, who .well deserved i 
to lose his head. Count Eudio is lucky to have escaped, and would i 
show himself more worthy of his good luck did he abstain from 
exhibiting himself to Englishmen as a murderer in intention.^ Mr, 
Punch suspects the “loud cheers” to have been an invention of 
the penny-a-liner, but if Eudio were really cheered, the Notting- 
ham audience must have permitted their compassion for a foreigner j 
and an exile to triumph over their sense of decency. Mr. Bright’s 
paper publishes the statement without a word of ^ reprobation or 
regret, but this Mr. Punch takes to be merely an instance of 
habitually careless editing of the penny press, and not an indication 
that Eudio is regarded as a hero by Mr. Bright’s editor. Mr. Punch, 
however, on behalf of his country, at once siipifles to Europe, 
English detestation of the Dagger-School almost equals English 
detestation of the systems of tyranny that provoke iQ-regulated minds 
to Murder, aud that we have a different platform from that of an 
assembly-room for the benefit of those who break the Sixth Com- 
mandment. 
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THE NEW PAPER-WEIGHT. 


WORK ROR WOMAN. 

What are we to do with our young women ? is a question which is 
now beginning to be seriously asked by the benevolent, and by Pater- 
familias. Thanhs to the prevalent taste for a profusion ot finery, 
combined with a rising Income-Tax, girls are getting too dear, that is 
to say too expensive, creatures, to find husbands. Under these cir- 
cumstances there has been formed a Society for the Employment of 
Women. It met, the other evening at 19, Langham Place, the Earl 
0^ Shaftesbury in the Chair. Among various recommendations 
and suggestions for the accomplishment of its gallant and generous 
object, — 

** list. CooKBOsr urged law-engroastug as a suitable occupation for women, 
described the office established by tbo Society, which is at present supported by 
several solicitors, and gave an interesting account of the work done there.” 

This is a very good notion. Young ladies are generally fond of 
writing. Employed in lawyers’ offices they will turn to profitable 
account a propensity which now merely wastes ink and paper. The 
female copying clerk, who supports herself by her quill, will no longer 
pen a billet when she should engross. Some caution must be exercised 
by the solicitor’s official handmaiden lest she should, at first starting, 
spoil some quantity of sheepskin. She should beware of underlining 
not only words and sentences which are by no means emphatic, but 
also of underscoring any words whatever, and if she has a long deed to 
draw up, she must mind not to cross it. These and a few other caveais 
being observed, legal engrossing may doubtless suit a young lady as 
well as the at least equally engrossing care of a family. 

The next notion is sufificiently reasonable : — 

** Hb. HABTiirGS spoke of piiutiug as peculiarly well adapted for women, and read 
a paper contributed by Hiss Emzlt Fazthfozx, on the introductiou of women into 
the printing trades.” 

There is mdre pie capable of affording employment to ladies’ fingers 
than that which is usually associated with pudding. Milliners are 
^oustomed to the making up of caps and bonnets, but there are caps, 
if not bonnets, in a printing-office, which the fair sex might set up as 
well as those that they are accustomed to construct of lace and artinoial 
flowers; they might compose both small caps and large caps in books, 
if not in book-muslin. Authors will generally be in favour of a change 


which will occasionally afford them visits from the printer’s angel— 
angelic vi^its not too few and far between. 

A gentleman instrumenlally indicated a void in female educaiiun, 
which might be advantageously filled : — 

“Mr. MACKENzmrcR*! apapor by MissJ. BarmiBnErr on bni»k-kp«[iinjf. whiting 
that a want of ku*>wlu<lgc of aucountw waa due gniat roasfUi «»f tlio ilisitirliiialion ut 
employ woiiieu in skiopH, Kbowing how thiiy iniglit be tittcl t’or tiics *»irn'esorf!ihli>orH 
(uid boOKkouporH, and annuiiuotug that a »eho(>l to sttpply ttiOMc d(;tieieucie.s hail 
been opened by the Society.” 

Marble and chalk being essentially flic same substance, except ihat 
the former exetds the latter in density, there is every reason to hope 
that due education would soon convert the marble brow of Beauty into 
a good "chalk head.” A little of that attention to arithmetic which 
girls are accustomed to devote to their fijpires. would soon <iualif.v 
them for a seat on the highest stool, or a position behind the counter of 
a first-rate banking establishment whence on returning hoiruj t.he fair 
cashier, if musical, might sit down to her piano and sing, "i Know a 
Bank** to the no small comfort of her family. 

We see also that — 

** VicE-CriANCELLOR Woop flpol:c of other occiiprilion.<i for women, and renom- 
mended that they abould be employed a» clcrke iii poHt-ulViucH, and vm managers of 
hutels, os hair-drcsHcrs, dsc." 

Very good. The occupation of hair-dresser in particular is one 
peculiarly suitable to young persons of the gentler sex. Their fingens 
are much better adapted to the scissors than those of the male fist, and 
especially to scissors in relation to the gentleman’s real head of hair 
or peruke, whether visible or invisible. There are cases, however, in 
which the customer might be disposed to practise retaliation to the 
extent of a curl, on the head of a minislering Belinda^ or rather, 
perhaps, we may say Barbara^ by the leave of Joe Miller, If young 
ladies very generally take to the hair-dressing^ line, it may be appre- 
hended that the Swells and Nobs, and the Nobs of Swells, will go 
extensively cropped. 

Sbaxp-Shooting Xbctraoxdinaxy. 

It is remarkable that, at the late grand Eifie Shooting Match very 
great numbers of ties were shot off. These will perhaps be conjectured 
to be the ties of civilians ; as the Rifie Yolunteers all wear stocks. 
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THE VOLUNTEER’S SONG. 

Air— “ 1 am a SimupU Muleteer,** 

I AM a Rifle Volunteer, 

And quite particular to rules ; 

Nor march, nor drill, howe’er severe, 

My military ardour cools. 

I arm but in my country’s cause. 

To keep her from the Eagles’ claws ; 

If. they attempt a swoop to make. 

Crack! crack! my course is clear; 

They T1 find they’ve made a slight mistake- 
I am a Volunteer 1 

I am a Rifle Volunteer, 

And they who are not so are— mules ! 

My nerve is firm, my sight is clear, 

For exercise digestion schools. 

My pluck is good ; upon parade 
To face the wet I’m ne’er afraid ; 

And should the foemen dare invade, 

Crack 1 crack ! my shot they’ll hear. 

My country and my Quseit to aid — 

1 am a Volunteer ! 






TRUE.-NOTHING LIKE HAVING 


GOOE REASON. 


Srn William. “ JSvf - igglcs / WhcU induced you tjop.it such mine as Urn Icfore ww?” 
SwiaoLES. “ Wcll ^ you see , Sir Willimi as somebody must dritik it, — and there 
ain’t nmic of %is in the Hall as can touch it ” /y / 


The Shepherd of the Tuileries. 

At the annual letting of the celebrated Bams so eupho- 
niously named Babraham, it was stated that the Emperor 
Napouboit had taken lots of these animals at 150 and 130 
guineas each. These are high prices ; hut Louis Napo- 
leon will And Babraham Bams a great deal cheaper and 
more profitable also than the Steam Bams which, he has 
purchased at so great a cost to destroy the navy of Austria 
or some other great maritime nation. 

Unpottnded Beport. — ^There is no truth in the rumour 
that the Porn’s Brass Band competed in the Brass Band 
Contest, which last week came off at the Crystal Palace. 


PUNCffS ESSENCE OE PARLIAMENT. 

JuLT 9. Monday. *' Answer a Nobmanby according to his Norman- 
byism,” is a Solomonionism whereof Loiud Brougham lost sight 
to-night, for he took the trouble to make a wise and earnest reply to 
some ridiculous cackle of the old N, directed against Gabibaldi. 
Brougham certainly expressed marvellous contempt, both for the 
sources of Normanby’s mformation and the argument he set tottering 
upon it; hut some elegant little colloquialism like “Shut up” would 
have been the more fitting response to twaddle. 

Lord Palmerston had recently informed a deputation of Con- 
servatives, who came to him on the Census Bill, that he should 
certainly adhere to the proposed inquiry as to a person’s Religious 
Profession. Nobody was therefore surprised, in the present ddightful 
state of unanimity in the Cabinet, to hear to-night that two, days later 
Government would state their intentions on that subject. It should 
be mentioned that the Dissenters, being excessively averse to this 
return, had been bringing all their infiuence to bear upon Members in 
order to get the provision expunged. Mr. Cowper said that he had 
no “present intention” of making a road through Kensington Gardens 
to join l^yhurnia and Belgravia, as desired by the Swells, to whom, 
they having horses and carriages, it is of no earthly consequence 
whether they have to make a detour or not, whereas it is of great 
consequence to pedestrians that one of the few beautiful walks they 
have diquld not be cut up by a noisy dusty road. Mr. Funch has a 
present intention of inflicting a future whack upon Mb. Cowpeb’s 
Nob, if he listens to the Nobs on this point. The other alteration, the 
giving a better ride to hard-worked gentlemen who take their consti- 
tutional gallop in Rotten Row, will be so ^eeable to Mr. Funeh 
I himself, that he approves it at once, and Me. Cowper need not bother 
I himself about Mr. Edwin James’s reclamations on that subject. 

I The Attorney-General having inagnanimously forgiven the House 
for its foolish meddling with his Bankruptcy Bill, proposed to proceed 
therewith, with alterations made necessary by the Anti-txansfer-of-com- 
pensation-from-the-suitors-to-the-consolidated-fund-Vote. But he pro- 
tested against the way in which his Liberal friends snapped at and 
impeded the Bill, and declared tlmt unless confidence were reposed in 
him, and he was credited with knowing something about the merits and 
operation of a measure to which he had devoted his best energies, there 
would be no chance of passing the Bill. After this very reasonable 
and temperate remonstrance the Committee went to work, and got on 


fairly, though Mr. Bouvebib, “the Prig,” emitted petulance, and 
caught a good slash from the ready whip of Palmerston, which did 
Bouverie temporary good. Late in the night the Committee stopped 
at about the eightieth clause^ a heap of Bills were shoved ahead, and 
Mr. Hennessy, taking a division on an Irish question, found himself 
in a minority of one to seventeen. But we should do that modest 
gentleman an injustice if we left it to be supposed that he considered 
that a minority iiu. wisdom, authority, influence, or any other Porliar 
mentary attribute. 

Tuesday. In both HousesMimsters stated that orders had been sent 
to our naval commanders to interfere for the prevention of further 
atrocities in Syria. News arrived, during the week, that they had done 
so promptly, at Beyrout. The hostilities of the savage inhabitants of 
the country are not, mainly, based on religious hatred, but on enmities 
of races, and are fomented bv the agents of other nations whose rulers 
desire the embarrassment and dismemberment of Turkey. 

Lord Ratnham appealed to Sir G. C. Lewis to remit a whipping 
to which some Hertfordshire criuiinaL had been sentenced, but Sir 
George, having inquired into the facts, said that the flagellation had 
been particularly well deserved.^ Doctor Brady wanted a Committee 
to inquire into an alleged grievance committed against a Doctor 
Macloughlin forty years ago, and was duly squashed by the Monster, 
Mr. Sidney Herbert. There is a Bill before the House for making 
the Gas Companies behave with some sort of fairness and honesty, at 
which those Companies being naturally indignant, obtained the advo- 
cacy of Mr. Staniland, who, as Viscount Williams noveJly and 
beautifully said, tried to throw a little less light upon the subject than 
we had before. Mb. Staniland, in a long speech, did his work^ so 
exceedingly well, that when the public perceives that such capital 
management can make no more of the case, the Gas Tyrants will find 
their pipes put out. All the tact in the world will never make people 
believe that Companies ought to charge high for bad gas, and then 
because they have a monopoly of the supply, ought to insult customers 
who remonstrate. A good deal of uncbaritableness having been 
shown on the Roman Catholic Churches Bill, the Commons rose, after 
sitting thirteen hours. 

Wednesday. A day of victory to the Dissenters. The Home Secre- 
tary, on the fourth clause of the Census Bill, made a speech in which 
he showed that in all civilised states it was held desirable to know the 
respective proportions of religious sects, that such returns were 
obtained in nearly every European country, in some of our colonies, 
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and iu Ireland, that, tlicrc ^aa no intention of favourinjj the Church of I _ - - , * , . - 

Eri;?l;mtl by nuiml-lirully siwcllinfchcriiuaihcrs, and that the intended . but the House Wris ui that cranky humour which one souictuncs sees - 
Census wouhl ha damaged and left imperfect by the proposed abaii- iu crusty benefactors, who will give you a £100 note and refuse you a 
doiimcnt of the iiKiuiry us to religious profession. But as Mr. penny that you wanted to take oif the chinincy-picce to save getting 
Batmjbs and the opponents of the inquiry commanded a great many cliatiffc in buying a Qiuicn'b-heud. Mr. Herurrt could get only , 
votes, “were the Masters of Twenty Legions*’ was the cUssioal £3,330,101, after a debate. Jhit, iu the same crankilied crustKied ; 
Home Secretary’s classical phrase, ho should withdraw the penalty on spirit, the House gave him the balance, £143,890 the very next evening, : 
the non-rot urn. In order to make things perfectly pleasant, Sin after another debate, in. which divers persons, not in a very dignified | 
Geougb added, that the Mabomiuedans in India, who had fjQrmerly manner, sought to throw upon one another the responsibility of tlic : 
disapproved of a Cousus, because it involved inquiries into domesitic Chinese war, and others, not in a very patriotic manner, protcstr.d 
arrangements, had become enlightened enougli to waive that objection, against it altogether. Very late in the night, or shall we say wuly next . 
and to make the return, which showed that ** sentimental obiections ” day, Lord Pai.mkrston made a capital fight with some Inshry, who • 
might be overcome, and he hoped that some of tliese days t he Dissenters moved repeated adjournments; but he held out, laughed at them, told 
I would bo as sensible as the M ahouimcdaiis, with which placebo he gave them to “go to heu,” told them, wheu reduced to 7, to show that there 
1 up the poiul. to which Loud Palmerston liad pledged himself 19 stick, were S^ven Wise Men in the country, and fmaliy beat them, and i 
I His sarcasms, of course, told, especially on those eminent religionists, carried the point he wanted. This was at four o’clock in the morning, j 
: Mr. ItoNAL Osborne and Mr. IfipwxN James, and some other leading Friday, All the Commons’ morning was given to Ireland. In the * 
I Dissenters, who considered the philosophical Whig’s cynical remarks as j evening there was the usual miscellany. An Irish Member declared ; 


The Monster asked for a vote of £3,800,000 for the Chinese War, 

i it _ rr ^ i-.- I I -ir ' 


, for tlic afternoon, and Ebenezer and Zoar both joining lohabod in the House had been t^aturai ed with Irish mattcra, some of tlm Members 
evening, so os to make a good show in the returns, and moreover that 1 complained that Ireland was neglected, for which ungrateful untruth 
, all three stated their habitual congregations at much larger numbers j the Palmer.stonian whip descended like the Flail of Talus, Funeh 
, than couhl be got into those pleasantly named chapels. x\ suspicion of; gives the Wiscount of Lauibetli till next week to find out what that 


such prsictico wouhl now, Lord IIobbrt amicably added, attach to the allusioa means, 
whole Dissenting body. Mr. Whiteside, of course, said that the 
Dissenters were afraid of the results of the Census, and Lord Palmer- 
ston, having assured the malcontents that Sir George had not meant BULL IN’ ^ 
to be uncivil, said for himself, that he yielded out of deference to the 
Dissenf.er»’ feellng[3, though be could not assent to their arguments. 

So tliere is rejoicing in Zoar, and in Ebenezer, and iu Ichabod, and r« 

in neither, let Mr, Punch add, does he believe that any of the imputed a 

falbi£catioiL was or will ho resorted to. Himself an eminent Dissenter, . 

and one who 

** Hates most people, and;;^slikas the rest,” ’’ 


BULL IN THE CHINA-SIIOi’, AND TllK BILL TO PAY 
FOR IT. 

Ie Bulls mil rush into China-shops, 

And wil h their jars get entangled, 

Tiipy should feel no dismay when they ’rc called on to pay 
For the crockery they have mangled. 


i he can afford to he perfectly impartial. He wishes his beloved SVor&da^bG^ ' 

i Jirethren of all sects were_ more cliarhable, m it ^ivcs him great mmi stray one^ I fm. in Downing Street near. 1 

trouble to be always banpg their heads and banging them into a Imtohed and made increase. 

1 proper and kindly frame of mind. ! 

! , 'AnOap. The House of Commons having protested, in the Eeso- ! 

fi Du*l%!rLoM noon ht’ JPtf sernn^'a Mandiria tteise iu DoJuing Street I 

counteSSe?i\n¥^te®d th^the HoL^of Lords had a perfect day. 

right to do what it had done. He introduced this, apropos of a little Ti,e House of Commons, the House of Lords, ' 

Jew Bill, for further smoothing the Mosaic pavement of the way into ceaseless cackle fills ; * 

the House of Commons. ^ ^ i , x . ex, -'knd the terribie uoUe one the less enjovs, 

Admir^al Walcott, complaining of the ^^dltnshed state of the That these geese have such very long BiiL ! i 

Nelson Column, was told by Mr. Goweer that StR Edwin Landseer 

was engaged on the Lions, and that his attachment to animals and to -■ — ■ 

the Constitution would doubtless induce him to make drst-rate British 

Lions, Talking of statuary, when are the railings round Charles A SCOTTISH CHIEF AT WIMBLEDON. 

Primus coming away, as promised ? Are the directions being reserved , ... T^n-ixt 

to be given in Cowpbr’s Winter Morning Walls F Another feather embellishes the cap of Scotland, At ilic (listnhu- : 

There was a long and curious Foreign Debate, in the course of which 't Association it is recorded b.v the / imes . 

1 Mr. Kinglakb (who is remarkably well informed on foreign matters, Elcuo had the pleaMire of handing the Qo'kex s J nz * oi . 

and somehow gets news in advance of the Government) stated that the 7 ?^^ ^ gentleman named Loss. Having aunounc-.d that Her • 

Emperor or tub French had offered the Emperor op Austria to Majesty meant to make the prize of which iluii.s iiad been the , 
give him hack Lombardy, if he would assent to France’s claiming the dinner an annual object of competition— I 

Hhenish Provinces. To which the younger Emperor indiguauily Ho explained also that though Mh. Rokb was put n.wu in “tho ofTiml lint j 
replied, “I am a German Prince,” and moreover told the KeGBNT belout^Ini? t«> the 7th North York, and the Prosid«nt hf«l fiittfretlhuiieolf that the j 
m? Phttqqta thp AfFxxr Mn 'K’Txirr avo* fnrfhpi- caiH that 1 nrrrfi g^hud prize had been won by a Yorkshirtraan, the wiiuier w:w roaiiy uiucli * furihor ; 
OT rnUSSIA 01 me oiter. MR.^R.TNGLAKE lurtder saia tuat ijpurs north- than Yorkshire-he was a Bcotchmau.» 

JNapoleom kept up an agitation in every country of Europe, ready to i, v i. c o n j • ^ n a* i xi aji 

be blown into flfime when he wanted a row. Having mentioned the , bonnet of Scotland is now so full ot plumes that there is , 

topic of such agitation in several countries, the speaker came to another cocki ail or eagles quill. Scot.cliiu<;n * 

England, aud after a significant pause, and somebody’s cry of “Ire- wdl doubtless go on winning fre=.h honours— which tluT . 

laud,” he said that the Emperor’s hopes, in regard to Ireland, were pockets, ihat is easily done with £250. Lord Elcuo observed , 

partly based upon what could be done by a Member of that House, not 

then present. It was made clear that the Party who was to deliver “ If the English Vohmtoors next year allowed a Scotchman to take tho gold j 

over England to the Emperor, was Mi^ John Bright. We are would boa Uiygrauo to them.” , 

happy to add that Bright, who was just lighting a remarkably His Lordship, of course, was joking when he made the remark fore- i 
lull-flavoured cigar in the smoking-room, was instantly arrested, ana going. It can be no disgrace to anybody to be excelled in any branch | 
being takeii.pff to the Westminster Sessions House, was at once tried of human proficiency by a chiel who is one of the most higldy gil'ied i 
J/ cof^wsed one-half of Quakers and the other of officers in children of Adam— a ftlAO Adam, properly called. If a gald_ medal is ; 
the Guards, sod heing found guilty, was allowed a quacter-of-an-hour to be won, a Scotchman will certainly do all that he cau to win it, and i 
to repent and finish his tobacco, and having done both, and declared what is there which cannot be done by a canny Scot? 
that he died in the principles of the Church of Rome, was forthwith Mr. Ross is a Scotchman not only born but bred- Lord Elciio 

^ecuteduj^nthat remarkable erection which stands before the Broad distinctly stated that “the youthful Ross had been trained by his 

^ttotuary Chambers, and reminds one of the last scene in the father, the deer-stalker, considerably north of the Tweed.” There is 
His remains wftr« given to Mr Bowter, except his hat, which no doubt on that point : hut if Mr. Ross had been born south of the 
has been' set upon the Town Hall in Birmingham. So the Emperor Thames, there is as little quesriou that our Scottish frieLii-s would 
OP has be^'defeated on the Rhine and on the Thames, have claimed him for their countryman- The winner of t he QuiiEN’s 

anasd.pemn w£ Queen victoaxA’a enemies ! gold medal, for noble marksmanship, will always be a Scotch mua. 


A SCOTTISH CHIEF AT WIMBLEDON. 

Another feather embellishes the cap of Scotland, At ihe clistHhu- 
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REVIVER FOR THE RIVER. 

^ It i3 proverbially an ill wind 
that blows no one any good, 
and the same remark applies 
to iU weather in general. The 
wet time we have had has 
sadly tried the temper of our 
grumbling friends the far- 
mers, and market gardeners 
too have had their spirits 
somewhat damped by it. 
TJmbrelia makers must how- 
ever have been benefited, 
and the venders of goloshes, 
waterproofs, and clogs must, 
figuratively speaking, have 
made a lot of hay while the 
sun has not been shining. 

But nowhere has^hthe bad 
weather been productive of 
more good than in the river, 
which last year was in such 
an ill condition. Father 
Thames looks ail the better 
for the absence of the sun, 
and Mr. Punch beg[s to con- 
gratulate him on his marked 
im provement. H is face is so 
much cleaner for the washing 
it has had, that his moat 

intimate acquaintances now really hardly know him. Nor is he any longer in bad odour with 
the public, for the sharpest nose can now detect no reason to turn up at him. People do 
not fear infection when they chance to catch a sniff of the Bouquet de la Tamm, and even 
at low water there is nothing high about him. Such a change for the better appears 
almost incredible, and scarcely lives within the memory of the very oldest mudlark. 

It seems ^the iLh too have discovered how the river is revived, and have revisited the 


watenng places whence they have long been ' 
banished. Carjpe diem being the maxim of the 
carp, they have come as far as Chiswick and 
found nothing to carp at; while dace are so 
audacious as to swim close up to Chelsea. Ere 
long one may expect to see boys perching upon 
London Bridge to fish for perch, and to find 
that the mud-frontage of the Temple Gardens 
has been laid down with ground bait for the 
benefit of the benchers. lu fact, it would not 
much surprise one if M.P.s took to fly-fishing 
during the debates, or bobbed for eels while 
smoking their cigars upon the Terrace. 

To prove indeed how wondrously the river is 
improved, Mr, Punch last week went two days 
following down to Greenwich, and felt all the 
better for his evenings’ fishing. Speaking from 
experience, Mr. Punch may recommend a trip 
to Greenwich, as being the best fibhiiig excursion 
that he knows of; and civic Izaac Waltons, 
who have a relish for his namesake, may be 
advised to make it the scene of their aquatic fetes. I 


Superfluous. I 

Thx Empebor is said to be about to esta- j 
blish a National Kifie Association. Considering | 
the case of Nice and Savoy, the ErnuLre itself j 
seems something like a National Eine Associ- I 
ation already— composed of Louis Napoleon, 
Cavoub & Company. 


The New Wine AIeasube. — The Licensed j 
Wittlers describe the measure as the Wine I 
Licentious Bill. They have good reason to ! 
apprehend that it will prove extremely damaging ; 
to their prophets. 


TWO YOUNG MEFS TALES. 

Ever anxious to improve the public mind, Mr. Punch begs to set 
before the world a couple of little stories, as told by the parlies prin- 
cipallv interested. He finds them both in the same number of the 
Morning Star, a fact which he mentions, inasmuch as tiie letter con- 
taining the Pleasing Picture is the exclusive*' property of that journal, 
and was called out by a foolish epistle from a maundering banker’s- 
clerk, who having married on £120 a-year, and having children, cannot 
I enjoy himself very expensively, and therefore thinks that his employer 
1 ouglii, to raise his salary. But in accordance with i¥ir. PuncKs incon- 
I ceivable veneration for the aristocracy, the Painful Picture shall have 
j the pas. 

In the Cambridge Insolvent Court, a few days ago, — 

" Lonn William OoDOLruiN Osbokse, son of the Duke of Leeds, applied forliis 
discharge. O’lie tot»il of his debts wero stated at £l,06fi 6«. lid, of which he stated 
£352 to bo without consideration. The list of creditors included tailora, tobacco- 
nists, a Jew for money lent and intoroat, a livery stable keeper, and a college tutor. 
The insolvent, in cx:imiiiatinn, stated that he was twenty-five years of ago, that 
until h« came of ugc his father, the Duke, allowed him only £12 a-year, but since 
ho had come of age, advanced it to £100 a-ycor. His chief debts were t«> tiic Jew, 
contracted whilst he was at tlie Duke’s residence at Qogmagog, near Cambridge, 
in 1855 and 1856. Ho bad married in August, 1850, and since tlien had contracted 
no debts. Had no marriage settlement with his wife, and his father refused to 
increase his allowance." 

Mr. Punch knows nothing of the circumstances of this unpleasant 
story except from the published accounts, nor why His Grace of 
Leeris has come to the conclusion that it is more to the credit of his 
family tliat Lord Godolphin Osborne should go through incarce- 
! ration and the Insolvent Court for such a sum as £1000 than to pay 
the young Lord’s debts and give him a chance in married life. If 
the matter were not one of public legal record, Mr. Punch, of course, 
would never have alluded to id, and the “Own Correspondent” of 
provincial and American papers need fear no intrusion (except from 
Spiritualists) upon the monopoly of impertinent revelation of private 
matters. Mr. Punch completes the story, from the published evidence, 
by saying that two witnesses, a tailor and the Jew, were called, who 
swore to misrepresentations by the insolvent as to his income, and 
as to what be had received from them; and the Jew, as reported, says 
that he was promised a hamper of plate, but that Lord Godolphin 
Osborne excused himself from getting it on a particular day “ as the 
butler was in the way.” Unless this is a typographical error, and the 
word “not” is omitted by mistake, one would like to know what 
Egyptians our Hebrew thought were to have been spoiled for his 
benefit. We take the report, however, as we fiud it in the Star. 
After one Laxton had testified that the said butler had stated tliat 
such plate was non-existent, and also that Lord Godolphin Osborne 


liad “sumptions” breakfasts, which were explained to mean beef- 
steaks. The Judge, believing the tailor and the Jew, 

** Condomnod^ tho conduct of tho insolvent, knowing he had but £100 a-ycar to 
indulge in tho j usuries mentioned, not to say vices. The insolvent had been cou- 
tindioted on oath by two witnesses, and ho must deal with him as bo would with 
othor persons, and under tho penal clause of' tho Act he directed that ho should 
be impriHouud for six: calendar months from the dato of the vesting order." 

So much for the young Lord, Now let ns hear a gentleman who 
writes to t be in comment upon the discontented banker’s-clerk. 
We must condense his narrative a good deal, but liere are the points. 
He writes from the Temple, and signs hi.mseif an LL.D. : — 

“ At tho ago of twenty I took a degree in my University, and intended going to J 
the bar. 1 had a very good property, but the extravagance and improvidence of 
college life, and subsequently a law-suit, reduced it to £40 a-ycar. I felt I must 
change my habits. 1 mairicd and came to Londi>n, weak and delicate— I might say 
a boy. My young wife, who depcended fSrom a superior rank to share the misfor- 
tunes of a student, shared bis resolulaon, too. After a few months* anxious searching 
1 obtained two Ifteraxy engagements, which brought me in £110 a yt ar — one to be 
attended in the morning, the other in. the evening, milos of London pavement 
lay between them. 1 took a house, as near as 1 could guess, in the centre of my field 
of operations, and for three years, through rain and suow and scorching sun, I 
walked twelve miles a day (except Sunday) and studied forty hours a week besides." 

He then describes his tiny but comfortable house at £15 a year, and 
proceeds : — 

“My wife, who had her waiting-maid to the hour of her clandestine marriage, 
would not hear of a servant. She never charred, except secretly perhaps (it was 
the only aausc of dispute between us), but she washed, and smoothed, and dusted, 
and marketed, and cooked to perfection. A short time clapped, and I became a 
student in the Temple. 1 never expended more than £10 a-ycar iu clottiing myself, 
and yet 1 appeared amongst gentlemen at commons rather respectably." 

He did not want the doctor, happily, thanks to exercise and early 
rising, but “ always fed well, on the best meat — the toiling mind 
requires it.” Quite true— he should see Mr, Punch's bills for venison 
and turtle. 

« Tn the second year, I had purchased sufiadcnt choice furniture for a parlour and 
bedroom ; und, above all, a select library. The third year came, and the third 
story. 1 was barrisrer-at-law. My seclusion ended, and so shall tay chapter ; only 
you are authorised to tell ’ G*. A. P.’ (tho maundering clerk), that in this arduous 
struggle 1 never received a farthing gratuity from mend or relative, and always 
had a pound to spend when the accidents of my positiou rendered a little harmless 
amusement necessary." . 

There is the companion uioture, and Mr, Punch, whose incessant 
aim is at once to ilelight and to instruct, presents tlie two illustrations 
of a youn? English gentleman’s life, for the study of mankind in 
general. He would add that if Mrs. L. L. D. (to whom he presents 
his heartiest and most admiring compliments) has any sisters, several 
of his best loung Men would fedl profoundly obliged by an invitation 
to tea. 
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THE VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT. 


Foreign IPm-iy, "Mais, Mosibtt Boot, I avb ail ways tiiouGiiT you vass great Suopkeepake 1 ” 

Mr, Bool, “So I AM, Moossoo— AMD THESE ARB SOME OP THE BoYS WHO MIND TUB SUOl* I—COMPRENNY ? “ 


CONSTITUTIONS! 

AM. A-DIOWING— ALL A-GROWING ! 

Our sages in weather lore knowing. 

Look blank at the chance of the crops, 

And decide this wet summer is going 
To ruin our wheat, Ixay, and hops. 

Nor alone on our tight little island 
Has Pbosbus forgotten to shine, 

In all climes. North or South, low or high land. 
This year he seems out of his line. 

But while anxious Europe is dreading 
Short harvests, liigh prices, and dearth. 
There’s one crop, at least, that seems growing 
Just where you’d least look for its birth. 
That ’s the delicate annual, with which 
Tyrants try to nlant out revolution. 

And to fence black Democracy’s Ditch, — 

By state-gardeners called “ Constitution.” 

Of all soils, it must be admitted. 

That the soil of infallible Home 
Seems about the most strangely ill-fitted 
Eor such plants to take up their home : 
let now Pio Nono, *tis rumoured. 

Has a dwarf Constitution in hand. 

In hopes Home will grow better-humoured , 

In the shade where its branches expand. 

There’s the Austrian Heichsrath preparing 
The groui^ for this seedling to grow ; 

And young Bomaltno a-swearing 
The exotic in Naples to sow. 









DISSENT IN EAENEST 
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ODE OE THE DEFAETUEE OF THE PBIHCE OF WALES. 

{It tJu Jmreate teoitt do Mg mtk, Fmei wmgf) 

^ . 1 TSPIOIO 0 S blow, ye 












And they who never saw a Prince before, 
Oil, won’t they feast him and caress him! 
Waylay him, and address him^ 

His Hoyal Highness— bless him!— 
Their demonstrations possibly may bore. 

They’ll make, no doubt, a greater fuss 
Than what is nsnally made by ns 
In some of our remoter parts. 

Where country Corporations see. 


And swell the Boyal 
sails 

That waft the Pkdtcb 
or Wales 

In a vessel of the line, 

Away to Canada 

Across the ocean 
brine; 

As the son of his 
MammsL 

His weather should 
be ilne. 

7 What transports the 
f Canadians will 
evince 

When they'beholdonr 
youthful Prince ! 

, Not ours alone, hut 
f. also theirs, 

"" Each, colony with 
England shares 

In Protestant So- 
phia’s dieirs. 

How all the bells will 
ring, the cannons 
roar! 


Eor the first time, Her, Majesty— 

(May she be destined long to reign !) 

When by her Parliament set free. 

She travels by a stopping train, 

Britannia’s trump, the Queen oe Hearts. 
But still more pressing ceremony waite 
The Prince in the TJnited States; 

What mobs will bis hotel beset 
A sight of him in hopes to get ! 

What multitudes demand 
To shake him by the hand ! 

Hosts of reporters will his footsteps dog, 

(An Baron Renerew though he goes incog,) 
Take down bis every word. 

Describe his mouth and nose. 

And eyes, and hair, and clothes, 

With a minuteness quite absurd. 

Ye free and easy citizens, be not rude, 

Disturb not onr young Prince’s rest ; 

Upon his morning toilet don’t intrude ; 

Wait till he’s drest. 

Oh I will that lankee not be blest 
To whom the sou of England’s Queen shall say 
“ Out of the way P” 

And,"oh— to touch a tender theme— 

How will the fair around him throng, 

And try, forgetting all their shyness, 

To salute his Boyal Highness, 

The realisation of a happy dream ! 

The force of loveliness is strong. 

A spark’s a spark, and tinder tinder, 

And certain things in Heaven are written; 
And is there any cause to hinder 
The Pjelikcb oe Wales from being smitten? 
Transcendent charms drive even monarchs frantic, 
A German Princess must he marry? 

And who can say he may not carry 
One of Columbia’s fascinating daughters 
O’er the Atlantic? 

Truth many a one might force to own. 

Hopes that to her the kerchief may be nnng, 

To the ultimate exaltatiou of a young 
American lady to the British throne. 


PUNCPrS ESSENCE OE CONGBESS, 

1860. June 4, Monday. In the Senate, the Bill for the Admission 
of Kansas as a Free State came on for discussion. The Honourable 
Charles Sumner, who about four years si^o was brutally assaulted 
by a ruffianly slave-oymer named Brooks (smce dead), addr^sed the 
House for the first time since that outrage. He applied bimself to 
a long and elaborate argument to show the Barbarism of Slavery, and 
proposed to knock out the ''black marble block” which the South 
declares to be the key stone of the arch of the American Constitution. 
He showed, successively and successfully, that the “Domestic Insti- 
tution” m^es brutes of the slaves, and worse brutes of the masters 
—that it checks education, industry, prosperity, and population— that 
it generates violence, foul vice, cruelty, duelling, and ruffianism 
generally— that its advocates in and out of Congress are the worst 
citizens and the worst men in America— that it has been condemned 
by Washington, Jeeeerson, and Franklin, and by all States- 
men and Moralists of eminence— and that its poisonous infiuence is 
actively working towards the destruction of the noble Bcpublic. Mr. 
Sumner’s speech was chiefiy characterised by its closeness of argu- 
ment and lucidity of diction, but he occasionally introduced a passage 
' of highly wrought eloquence, or an image of singular vividness ; and 
in England, however the orator’s sentiments might have been objected 
to by a political antagonist, Mr. Sumner would have received the 
compliments of gentlemen on both sides, upon so remarkable an exhi- 
bition of sustained power and intellectual skill. 

Mr. Chestnut, of South Carolina (Slave-owner), rose, and after 
abusing Mr. Sumner for “rauging over Europe, crawling through 
the back doors to whine at the feet of British aristocracy, craving 
pity and reaping contempt,” called him the “ incarnation of malice, 
mendacity, and cowardice,” and declined, on the part of Slave- 
ownerism, to make any reply, because he was. not inclined “to send 
forth the recipient of Punishment howling through the world, yelping 
fresh cries of slander and malice.” The punishment in question alludes 
to the brutal assault with a bludgeon, committed by the now defunct j 
Brooks upon an unarmed and unsuspecting gentleman. The “ Slave- 1 
masters in the Senate then surrounded Mr. Chestnut, and approved 
his speech.” The question was postponed. 


Mr. Punch begs to offer his respectful ' congratulations to Mr. I 
Sumner upon his magnificent speech, and, even more earnestly, upon ^ 
the ample and perfect testimony toat was instantly given, by the I 
besotted Slave-owners, to the truth of his assertion of uie Barbarism ! 
of Slavery. It is not often that an orator’s enemies are iu such a 
desperate hurry to prove his case for him. But here he was scarcely 
down when the Slave-party rushed together to proclaim themselves 
the ruffians he had painted them, and in the published copy of the 
oration, Mr. Sumner has given at once the calmest and the deadliest 
blow to the system he denounces— for he prints Mr. Chestnut’s 
speech. All the bludgeons in the hands of all the " chivalry of the 
South” cannot beat that demonstration of Mr. Sumner’s case out of 
the heads of the public iu and out of the States. The speech should 
be reprinted in England, and circulated in thousands. What is the 
I Anti-Slavery. Society about ? 


And doth not a Dinner like this make Amends ? ” 

A New edition of " The Art of we believe, is in the press, 

showing how by clever cookery and scientific marshalling of vanously 
fiavoured dishes, a man may eat a dinner without losing his appetite, 
or feeling fattened or fatigued by bis some two hours’ mastication. 
As the name of Hart is deer to every lover of good dinners, the 
treatise wUi be dedicated to that gentleman (of Greenwmh}, and will 
be called, in compliment The Hart of THning^ 


Paradoxes and Puzzles. 

I An advertisement offers those whom it may concern “ Comfort .and 
; the Hydrostatic Paradox.” Have you any ide^ old ladies, of what 
I the Hydrostatic Paradox, with which comfort is thus associated, can 
possibly be ? The Hydrostatic Paradox, ladies, is a coffee-pot. What 
i hard names it is now the fashion to give to common things— is it not ? 
If a coffee'pot is styled the Hydrostatic Paradox— what next? We 
shall probably have a roasti^-jack denominated the Differential 
CalouluB. 
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SORGETEULNESS CUBED BY SMELLING. 

A Pbbfumeb. advertises a scent under the name of “Hungary 
Water,” as possessing the peculiar property of improving the memory. 
That an odoriferous compound may serve to correct corporeal exha- 
lations is conceivable, hut there is some difficulty in understanding 
how it can possibly effect the improvement of an intellectual faculty. 
A pinch of snuff, however, will stimulate the power of recollection ; 
and those who are up to snuff may not unreasonably hope to refresh 
their memories as well as their nostrils by sniffing Hungary Water. 
This fluid, if it really possesses the mnemonic virtue ascribed to it, may 
be recommended to laundresses, who, by sprinkling therewith the 
linen which they send home to fashionable ladies, may, perhaps, induce I 
some of their forgetful customers to remember the poor washerwoman 
—that is, her bill. A bottle of Hungary- Water may be a suitable 
offering for presentation to an oblivious lover, and would convey an 
intimation more delicate than the broad hint expressed by a bunch of 
forget-me-nots. 

Gentlemen who are apt to forget small commissions or necessary 
purchases might do better to scent their pocket handkerchiefs with 
Hungary Water than to tie knots in them. If the House of Commons 
were purified with Hungary Water, members might recollect their 
pledges. Candidates for situations in the Civil Service, nnder com- 
petitive examination, might, by smelling hard at a flask of Hungary 
Water, manage to recollect the cram which they had forgotten, and 
thus be enabled to spell some words in the orthography of which 
they are now so apt to break down, and consequently to be plucked 
like roses. 


PUNCHES BOOK OF BRITISH COSTUMES. 


CHAPTER XXIII.— ALL ABOUT ARMS AND ARMOUR. 

0 much fighting occurred 
throughout the thirteenth 
century, that the army tailors 
must have had a roaring time 
of it, like the man who has 
to superintend the feeding of 
wild beasts. We are told 
indeed that changes were 
continually taking place in 
the military equipment, an 
assertion which appears to us 
quite easy of behef, seeing it 
might nowadays he echoed 
with great truth. Perhaps 
of all the armour the helmet 
was the part which under- 
went most variation. During 
John’s time it was made cy- 
lindric and flat-topped, and 
covered up the heaJl no lower 
than the ears, the face being 
protected by the aventaille, 
or grating. In the next leign, 
however, it enveloped the 
whole head, and rested on the 
shoulders ; and seeing that it 
bulged out like a barrel at 
the sides, there seems to 
have been fair reason for 
calling it a casque. This 
great helmet fwas made still more cumbrous ^d conspicuous by 
being commonly surmounted with the wearer’s knightly crest; which, 
although intended to be a decoration, proved, nine times out of ten, to be 
rather a disfigurement. Indeed the only reasonable reason we can think 
of why these (so thought) ornaments should have been adopted is that 
they seem to have made the helmet look still more like a barrel, by 
adding a projection like a spigot or a tap. People who complain that 
their hats give them a headache may thank their lucky stars that Uiey 
were bom m the nineteenth, and not the thirteenth century; for we 
read that these big headpieces were sometimes twisted round so by a 
loDce-stroke in a tournament that their unhappy wearers had to gasp 
out to their squires to come and lend a hand to twist their turned 
heads back again. * 

^ In the reign of Edward the Eiest the barrel-shaped helmet con- 
tinued still m use, although some slight attempts were made to knock 
it on the head, and substitute a somewhat lighter kind of skull-cover. 
Helmets indming to a cone at the top are visible in some of the illu- 
minated mannscripts; surmounted in some cases with a small round 
knobj^ and, wh^ seen in profile, showing an angular beaked front. 

convex ana cut with breathing holes, were worn 
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sometimes tied round the head in lieu of helmets ; and skullcaps called 
chapels de fer, with nasals and without, were used by archers and 
esquires and common men at arms, who although perhaps they thought 
no small beer of themselves were too poor to come out in barrel-helmets, 
or in casques. 

Whether the knights were in these days more thin-skinned than they 
had been is a point which we must leave to antiquarians to settle. But 
it appears that padded armour came much more into use, and this 
seems to us to argue a tenderness of cuticle. Quiltings^ of cloth and 
silk, of buckram and of leather are spoken of as coining into fashion at 
this period, and the peculiar pointed work with which tliey were em- 
broidered obtained for them the names of “ counterpoint ” and “ pour- 
point.” A complete suit, consisting of a sleeved tunic and chausscs 
(a kind of Norman cross between a legging and a stocking) was 
worn not infrequently underneath the surcoat, which was considerably 
lengthened in the reign of Henry tub Third, and was first emblazoned 
with the arms of the wearer. We suppose that this emblazonment was 
either done for decoration, or else to mark the garment when going to 
the wash ; in wliich latter case we fancy that the farce of How to Settk 
Accounts with your Laundress must have now and then occasioned some 
I ludicrous mistakes. We can imagine the disgust of the doughty Eaul. 
OF Gooseburib at finding Lord db Lackshyrtb’s surcoat sent him ' 
for liis own : liis washerwoman possibly attempting to excuse herself 
on the ground that the three geese portrayed on the Earl’s shield 
had been “mistuk” for the three griffins which adorned the other 
garment. 



>*RpM TUB PRONTXBPIFCr. TO THIS OLD MBTRICAL XtOMANf.T: OF ** TK EARLS AND 

. Y8 WASHKRWOMaN\‘I UAUOHTEtt." DATS A.D. 1260. 

The old flat-ringed form . of armour having gone quite out of fashion, 
that made of rings worn edge-ways was worn mostly at this tjeriod. 
A new species, however, was introduced from Asia in the reign of 
Henry the Third, and as avidus nomtatk est gmt military we find 
that this new sort was very generally sought after. Not being made 
of chain, it was, doubtless, called chain-mail, from the same cause tliat 
the lucus is so termed d non lueendo. Consisting of four rin^ linked 
together by a flftb, it might not inaptly have been named huk-mall, 
but that its wearers mi^ht liave possibly been chaffed for being link- 
men. The rings were riveted together so as to form a perfect garment 
of themselves, without requiring, like the scale-mail,^ a leathern lining 
or foundation. The chain-mail generally was worn in ihe shape of a 
loose shirt, between the gambeson and surcoat; and in one respect 
it clearly must have been superior in comfort to our shirts, for it cer- 
tainly could never have been sent home with a button off. 

Small plates of steel were worn upon the shoulders and the knees, 
and likewise on the elbows, to protect them from tliose nasty knocks 
I upon the funny-bone which make recipients laugh upon the wrong 
I side of their mouth. On the shoulders, too, were worn a curious 
j kind of ornament called ailettes, or little wings, which came first into 
I fashion in the last years of the reign of King Edward the Eirst. 
As far as we can judge from the drawings of them extant, these 
ailettes could have been of neither use nor beauty; and as their name 
indicates a tendency to fly, they must have been misplaced upon the 
shoulders of our soldiers. 

The lance lost its gonfanon, or streamer, in this reign; and the 
pennon was adopted as a military ensign, being charged with the 
crest, or badge, or warcry of its knightly owner. The pennon, like 
the gonfanon, was swallow -tailed in snape^ but in breadth as well as 
length it was made much bigger. In addition, the swell knights had 
their banners borne before them, parallelograms in form and embla- 
zoned with their arms, as were their cycles and their quintis, and other 
night-gown looking overcoats. They swaddled up their steeds, too. 
in horsecloths similarly beautifled, or else adorned with quaint and 
fanciful devices ; so that their nags looked like the hobby-horses used 
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by clowns in pantomimes, and wanted ciinoline to keep their legs &ee fs a castle is taken at chess, that is to say, captured, if 1 make myself 


from their petticoats. 

Every schoolboy knows that our first EDWAitDwas called "Long- 
shanks’’ from his long and slender legs, which he attenuated and 


and slender legs, which he attenuated and it tne Admiral me 

stretched by constant chevying of his ene- his Marines, 

. E(iuallyweU,known, of course, is GBynnaL will not admit that what was d< 


intelligible to my Lonn E.bi>bsi)ALE. 

Lord J^desmie, Oh! Ah! 

Lord Brougham. But if the Admiral means to say. he helped in that 
affair, he may tell that to his Marines, 1 am sure the ATTonyET- 
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mies * Eauallv well known of course is GByEuaL will not admit that what was done on the 21at of September, I 
thfkow Sflia beia^ Zttk a 1645, oonld have been performed, in part or in whole, by an elderly, 
&£ *2^d S &QnEBN ira|0ible andnanfrageona genUeman,.eEtant^^^^^ 

coining in his succour, deiced the poison AUo^-Qe^al. I form no opinion on the point, one way or the 
from Eis wound. Hm warrings with the ,, , 

Welsh cannot less be in remembrance, as . Brougham, Why, the old boy would be 276 years old, if he 
we are all now thinking of our Phinoe oe 30™®^ Cromwb^ at 20. j j. i 4. 

Wales: and it was by Edwaud’s sword , M^g-Oemral. Nor can I undertake to Msert whether yonr 
that the title was first Wed for us. Nor Lordship s estimate approxunates to accuracy. Let my learned fnend 

can his battles with brave Wn:.LTA.M: Wal- nw case. 4. c* i, ti- • p i j. 

lACB be forgotten by those who have had Timing, L mean to. See here. It is perfectly ridiculous to 

the Tales ^ m retafled to talk of a Castle being without a Barom I nevCT h^d such nonsense. 

them, or have learnt of Da. Qoldshith ^5? t^ of a Castle without a Donjon, or a Partisan, or 

from the fear of Be. Bikch. To readers, ^ ^ H ® ^ortfolm. 

then, with all these recollections fresh Do you mean a Portcullis ? 

before them, we need not say that this was T^Mtc^Cf^al I must protest agaiast your Lordships help^ 
a most numiacioiia neriod : nor shall we J"? learned triend with his eunous assemblage of architectural embeL 


before them, we need not say that this was 
a most pu^acious period; nor shall we iearnec 

kM wions than^tS ^our wot the arms _ Brovg/ma. Have theie been maoMooUalions at the Castle, Ma. 

Md*'trS^for“Mto^^Id,™d*m My Lord, I am not pr^is^ informed ; but the 

others pilr-shaped, and in surface more Bbi^elbm have been always the souls of hospital#,, and I make no 
cylindrio ; while to the weapons of offence doubt that there have been all possible kinds of colIatiOM. 
there were added now the fidohion, a sword The aumseUar. So fw so good. .Now, Mn. .Plemot, be kind 
with a broad blade, the estoo, a sword 

much smaller, chiefly used for stabbing, Bbkkblbts .who have W since the 

the coutel or Welas; whence our modem budding of the Castle by Hbotv®™ yfarMS 

“cutlass,” and the anelaoe, or anelas, a 5r<w«r;«!a» I am not quite satisfied Why 

broad dagger which‘tapered£lown to a fine did Hsmet TEE FmsTbidd the C^tle in 1108? 

to put tro fine a point on , . % Attorueg-Geueral. That m 1860 my learned friend might take 
tt,” would do for any lad or any lass whom his stand upon it. • i.,. x „ t 

it was dabbed into. Besides these imple- „ You have no nght. to say so. I nero stood on a 

ments of manslaughter there was a sort of pastle m my life. I don't like heights ; they make im giddy, espe- 
a <n»«n pickaxe called martel-de-fer which 0“^^ if I feel bilious. I always get a queer feeling that I should like 

was used to break tbe links and plates of i-Ump off. j. i. 41 j. tj. - a. a a 

mail and make way for a sword-out, or a Biitgs^um. 1 have felt that. It ts very odd. 

lance-thrust or a dagger-poke. The mace , x „ r n ™ 

drawing of this uerioi ihoush it was Borcl JRedesdcAe. You s^uld hunt more, you f^ows, and then you 


VSJ'WARD l,OKOSTlxVSKS. FROM 
HJS EPFiaV. WE FOROBT 
EXACTLY WniinE. 

also appears first in the 

I J AT 


mail, and make way for a sword-cut, or a 

i also appears first in the dw^n^of°th1s^^'|°ihouj!*1t’^ Yto should hunt more, you f^ows,^ then m 

' doubtless introduced in the earlier crusades, as it is quite clearly of ^ bilious. By the way, talking of himtmg, Sm 

i oriental origin. Tliis opinion is borne out by the MS. of the Talis^ ® J capital nag of yours. I saw him m Palace Yard. If you 
‘ man^ in wliich Salauin is described as being knocked off bis horse by tfiiflk of parting w^ him at ^y time, give . 

1 SiK Xbnhbth’s weighty mace: and another less known writer, in , I^rdOamj)beU, He s just the thing for mATTOENEY-GsHEEAL, but 
his account of how the English were mustered by King Bichaed for much go m him for a CHA]SfCBLi.OE. 

the assault of Ascalon, speaks of somebody or other "giving pepper The Mtorneg-Qer^al, Your 
with his mace,” a description which we must aUow is rather spicy. Jt co^jSKi^ora 

' As Kino Eowakd was rOEardod as tite &tilior of his peoplo, tho statement has •^r. Vising. The tounder of the House of Bb U X ELE Y— 


i d^ubuKtroXced k q^tectolf wouldn't be bilious. By the way talking 

I orient origin.^ This opinion is. borne put by the MS. of the ib/M- 5 LT.!« 


^ As King Egwahd was regarded as th.e father of his people, the statement has 
been made that he was nicknomod Daddy Long Legs,” but wo foar that this 
assertion is without a proper footing. 


THE BERKELEY PEERAGE CASE. 

BY OTTE SPECIAL EEPOEXEB. 

Scene— Souse of Lords Iasi week, Present the Ghanoelloe, 
Lokds Redesdalb, Beougham, Kingsdown, Me. Ec.eming, th 
Attoenby-Gbneeal, and other great lawyers, 

LordErmigliam, 'Well, now, ME.EiE3JimG, youwantus to declare that 
Adhieal SiE Matteice Beeeelet is a Baron; But you make him 
out such a rum kind of Baron. I don’t see our way. 

Lord Kingsdoton. You might as well call him a Baron of Beef. 

Mr. Fleming, Well, my Lord, there was a Baron Front de Boeuf. 

The Attorney- General, I must remind my learned friend that Front 
de BoBuf was only a hero of fiction. 


Lord Brougham, He must have ,been a brass founder, to judge by 
the cheekiness of his descendants. 

The Attorney-General. 1 am not admitting any descent, mind, my 
Lords. Let my learned friend prove his case. 

The Chancellor, Another time. Me. Fleming, please. We have 
made very good progress to-day, and we must not hurry. Admiral 
Beekeley has lived for sixty years, and more, without a peerage, so 
I he can wait a little longer, and we can’t. 

I The case was then adjourned. 


EUPHEMISM UNCOMMON. 

A Foeeign Correspondent of a contemporary begins Ms letter as 
follows 

“ The plot thif^ens at Naples. We shall soon too, probably, hear of a sanguinary 
I outburst.” 


j lie ,£iii.or7iey-\jtenerub, x muse rcuuuu my icuraeu menu iiuau jurum iS!let77n>u% 

de Boeuf was only a hero of fiction. ^o^d phrases are, and ever were, eotmnendable, as Justice BMlm 

Lord Sedesdall You say Sm Maueicb is eatitled, because he has iPit 

got Berkeley Castle. That seems a barren claim to a barony. burst, that is to say, in popular phraseology, row. Timt is the 

iiAftu Dwiaio «. ««.AA«AA wAwitia -wLinh n /vi-kat.rfsrmnno'Ar WAiilH baVA nsAfl m th« flimVA finn- 


Mr Fleming, My Lord, it’s in the most fertile part of Gloucester. 
The Ckancellm\ Nevertheless, the claim’s not the cheese. 


expression which a costermonger would have used in the above con- 
nection, The itinerant vegetable-merchant certainly would not have 
employed the substantive “outburst,” and the adjective which he 


irs’^havc bT 

Lord Kingsdmn, We are not throwing EnwAEn the Second into sanguinary, _ 

your respectable client’s face. Me. Fleming. We acquit him of all ^ 

share in that transaction. But, on the other hand, we do not think that Ouite 'Tother 

it gives him a claim to a peerage.^ 


Mr. Fleming. The Castle was taken by Oltvbe Cromwell jules u-eeard, me Aigenne juion-mmier, is xo db rresiawii ui buc 

Lord Eedesdaku That is important. Was it taken on a lease or an ifVr about to be established by Louis Napoleon. We would 

agreement ? just remind Gi^eaed that the African Lion is one thing— the Bntisli 

Takeiwlappidiendmyleamedfiiendtomean, Lion another. 


Jules Geeard, the Algerine Lion-hunter, is to be President of the j 



THE VOITOTEEE OE JULY MtL 

You must wake and call me early, wlien the early birds appear, 
To-morrow will be a glorious day for each London Volunteer ; 

Eor each London Volunteer by far the hottest, heaviest day— 

For we ’re to sham-fight at Chiselhurst, four thousand strong, they say. 

There’s many a crack, crack corps I know, but none so crack as mine. 
There’s the Queen’s and Artillery Company, almost equal to the Line, 
But none can beat our local corps, whether red, or green, or grey. 

And so we shall prove at Chiselhurst in to-morrow’s tremendous fray. 

I sleep so sound after evening driD, that I shall never wake, 

If the maid doesn’t knock extremely loud when my boots she comes to 
take; 

And you’ll have to cut me some sandwiches, — and cut them sub- 
stantial, pray— 

We shall all have desp’rate appetites at Chiselhurst, I dare say. 

As 1 came up to our private parade, whom think ye I should see. 

But that ass, Siirvnrrs— a coming it as cheeky as could be : 

He gave a look at my uniform, as if he meant to say ; 

“ How can you make such a guy of yourself, old chap, at your time of 
day?” 

He thought I should be offended, but I guess I sold liim quite ; 

For 1 passed, and no more gave him a look than if he’d been out of 
sight; 

You may tell me it ’s snobbish to cut a man, but this is what I say : 
That the chap who don’t join a Volunteer Corps has thrown his man- 
hood away. ' 

They say we shall fire thirty rounds, I don’t know how that may be ; 
I’ve not fired more than ten rounds yet, and that was enough for me. 


For what with biting the cartridges, and what with bkzing away, 

I’d a taste in my mouth, and a buzz in my ears, for all the rest of 
the day. 

Lonj) as Commander-in-Chief to-morrow will be seen, 

And as his uniform is grey, let us hope he won't turn out green; 

I trust he’ll remember which is attack, and which is defence, in the 
fray. 

Or we certainly shall have a dilficulty about who is to give way. 

The War-Office has issued no end of rounds and caps ; 

I hope there ’ll bo surgeons enough ou the ground, in case of little 
mishaps. 

For novices have a habit— at least so veterans say— 

When they get a little excited, of firing their ramrods away. 

Letachments through the streets and squares to their firing practice 
pass, 

I And in Begent’s Park and on Putney Heath spent cartridges dot.the 
grass; 

And there ’s a sulphury, choky, smell of gunpowder hangs all day 
In the suburbs, that quite overpowers the breath of the new-mown 
hay. 

And then when we’ve done our fighting, our empty stomachs to fill. 
There’s to be cooking-waggon, to find dinner for all who 

will: 

And the moderate srun of two shillings is all one will have to pay. 
Which, considering what we’re likely to eat, is a trifle, I must say. 

So you must wake and call me early, when the early birds appear. 
To-morrow ’s to be a glorious day for each London Volunteer ; 

For each London Volunteer about the hottest Iieaviest day — 

For we’ve to fight at Chiselhurst, four thousand strong, they say 1 


Printen, at Office ia Lombard ! 
Liondon.-^Sii«uaDAT, JiOj SI, 1S60. 
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MOKE POPISH PKIESTCRAPT. 

At Bow Street the other day, an Italian organ- 
grinder described as Facinelli Giotanut, was 
pulled up for playing his unmusical instrument 
in University Street, and refusing to go away 
when he was ordered. The complainant was a 
Mr. BiAWIiINS, who having desired the foreign 
nuisance to move off, Sigmor Giovatstni — 

Bushed into Mr. Bawlxns's house, and began to abuse 
him most violently, both in Italian and English ; calling 
him a * thief,’ a * scoundrel,* and a ‘ villain.* in English, 
and in Italian * ladrone * and * eretico inferno* ” 

Facistelli Giovanni, or Giovanni Facinelli, 
is evidently an emissary of Home. Father 
Giovanni belongs, no doubt, to the brotherhood 
of Ignatius Lotola. His mission is probably 
that of trying to make perverts of the cabmen 
and costermongers in the disguise of an organ- 
grinder. ^'Bretieo inferno^* lets the cat out of 
the bag^betrays the cloven foot. Father Gio- 
vanni's Superiors will set him a pretty penance 
for thus .allowing his temper to get the better 
of him. 


Agreeable Taxation. 

The expenses of the Chinese War are to be 
met by an augmented spirit-duty. Ah ! this is 
as it should be. After plunging the nation in 
despondency by increasing the Income-Tax, the 
Chancellor oe the Exchequer exercises a 
kind discretion in raising our spirits. 


lUl^rhj Passenger, " Going out Fishing, I presume, Young Gentleman !” 
y^oung do. " No ! It ain’t Fishing Eons — ^It*s Sky Bockets I’m taking down for mt 
Cousin’s Birthday. Have a Weed?” 


A CRAMMER. 

A Candidate for a Government situation 
being asked what a Writ in Error was, replied, 
" Manuscript, and case of bad spelling.” 


PUNCH’S ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

July 16. Monday. It is an unwise thing to give offence to’a clever 
man. One of these days you are sure to feel the evil consequences of 
your imprudence. Especially if he be not only a clever but a good 
man, and a professed philanthropist. . For though, of course, so far as 
he is personally concerned, he freely and fully forgives you, we being 
all bound to forgive one another^ he is much too conscientious to let 
his own amiable feelings render him negligent of the duty he owes to 
society. To have wronged a worthyperson argues that you are an 
unworthy person, and therefore Mr. Worthy, who finds the power of 
chastising you entrusted to him, doubtless for a good purpose, dares 
not let you escape uncastigated. And then a good man and a profound 
philanthropist has such a strong impression made upon his mind by 
your naughtiness, from its being so startlingly unlike bis own conduct, 
that your misdeeds are never out of his memory. You are sure to 
catch it, one day or other, perhaps when you have quite succeeded in 
forgiving yourself, and forgetting the whole business. Mr. Punch 
repeats it— never give offence to a good and clever man. 

The Publicans and Spirit-dealers should have thought of this maxim 
when they were so offensively rude to Me. Gladstone about the Wine 
Licences Bill, and when they exerted themselves to the utmost of their 
ability to embarrass the Cabinet during the Budget debates. They 
were very brutal, but Mr. Worthy bore their onslaughts with so sweet 
a smile, and pleaded with them so elaborately and persuasively, that 
though he beat them thoroughly, the Bungs could not suppose he 
preserved resentment. He carried his Wine Licences system, and 
every cabman now takes his La Bose and Lafitte, and swears furiously 
if the bouquet be wanting in the wine. And the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer put away liis wrong on the sheJf to cool, quite sure that 
he could warm it up again at the shortest notice. The chance came, as 
it always wilL come if we wait for it, and watch; and it so happened 
that England wanted a liUle more than a Million of money to hmp to 
make up the small amount needed for the Chinese War. Bless me,” 
says Mr. Gladstone, “a million? Dear, dear, that is a considerable 
sum. But it must be raised, and we must try to make the business as 
easy as possible for the people. Nay, we must endeavour to make it a 
boon to them. What a bad habit it is, that of drinking Spirits. 
Suppose we discourage it as far as possible. Do you know that if a 
couple of shillings a gallon were suddenly clapped [on, in addition to 
the present duty, there will still bCj I deplore to say, Spirit-drinkers 
enough to raise One Million and Thirty Thousand Pounds? Suppose 
we say One and Elevenpence a gallon?” "Very well,” says the 


House of Commons, not;[inclined to make any more fuss about any- 
thing. And down comes the blow, and Bungdomia writhes in 
impotent rage. 

“ And the grim Lord of M*, 

Has turned him from the ground, 

And laughed, in secret, that his blade 
The Witler’s thrust so well repaid.” 

There Vas, however, another trifle or so to make up the sum of 
£2,336,000, which was wanting to make up about Six Millions for the 
Missionary Expedition to China. The process is something like that 
which used to go on at a certain theatrical hostel called the Harp, and 
well known, olim, to the errant. A stranger taking his seat there 
would receive a little note sent by a shabby-genteel looking man in the 
comer, and brought by the waiter, and requesting that *^the gentleman, 
with whose name the writer had not the honour of being [acquainted, 
would kindly advance elevenpence to make up a shilling to enable the 
writer to obtain a glass of brandy-and-water.” Mr. Gladstone is a 
statesman of resources, and he riz the amount with singular ease. 
Part he borrowed from the balances in the Exchequer, stating that on 
the whole it was really an advantageous thing that they should be so 
employed— and whence,’ do you think, he got the rest ? Why, from 
the Paper Duty, which he had proposed to take off, and which the 
Lords insisted on his keeping on. Thus do great chemists extract 
medicines from poisonous herbs. Thus does Mr. Gladstone, like the 
old Admiral in the song, put his Pigtails in Paper. Thus does 
the British Press become (a trifl.e .indirectly) theLmeans of sending 
Civilisation through China. 

” Its voice is heard through rolling drums 
That beat for fight where Elgin stands, 

Its force comes down in Armstrong bombs, 

And gives the battle to his hands.” .. 

The business thus^descrihed was the principtd work of Monday, hut 
among smaller matters of note were an intimation that we are not to 
have the Bronze Pennies till the end of September — a stern protest 
against the Gimese War by Mr. Boebu ck, wd a mther neat justificar 

it a short ^e ago, but who’now urged that however objectionahfe.the 
original war might be, we,.had a right to fight for a ratification of the 
treaty of peace— and an endeavour by Mr. Newdegatb to get the 
debates closed at one o'clock at night. This attempt was warmly 
opposed by Lobd Palmerston, who quotedjToM Moore’s allegation. 
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; iliafc tho, best of all ways to lengthen our days is to steal a few hours the energy with wkicli he foughl. it, tmd hojies tli-it ha (Mr. Punrh) 

' from the nighr, niy dear, and who is as gav and full of work at four iu may next year have ihc pleasure ol cxliibiling ivu nmnortal < ol 

i ihc morninjii as at eight in the evening. iMie Pkemier is one of the a classical and allegorical character, and with this ti*Io : ' ln« hero. 

* men described by Mr. Disraeli in Tancred, who contemn the vul- Beturll, having delivered hair Commerce Irom the h>nsU;r, Old 

gariau lliat. begins to yawn for his plebeian night-cap at eleven Bankruptcy, conlides her to the , keeping of the twin tutelary deities, 
o’clock. They used in the old days, “to finish a debate, when once in Equity and Economy.” , 

1 it, like Gentlemen, who had been accustomed to be up all uighn, and An Indian Debate, which, singularly, thoupi porsoiiai was urnu- i 
then go and sup at Watier’s.” Newlegate’s notion was knocked teresting 


on the nob. grumble by Oharley Navibr about defects in the njanagemcn!, <»!' 

_ . . - . Greenwich Hospital, A good deal in the improving way might, be 

Tuesday. Lord Brottguam displayed an amount of ignorance with clone, but when Charley states that the Govern-inMit make the Soa- 
which Mr. Punch did not credit him. Complaining of the time wasted jjjqu Greenwich as miserable as they can, .}h\ Ptuch must saj' that, 
ill debate in the House of Commons, lie said that it liact remembered judging by observations made by himself (wliile getting up his appotita 
its original cl.yrnology, and become a House of Talk, a Parliamentum. fQj. benefit of one Q, or one II) on lluj demeanour of the ohl S dts, 
The Lords lauglusd as igrioraiil.ly as the speaker spoke. They may be allegation, if true, proclaims the Government to be singularly 
forgiven, Mr. Punch is never hard upon the uneducated classes, waahed unsuccessful. 

or unwashed, but he knows that BROUGFrAM:>eads his and there- i i t -i j i 

fore the latter wonders how the former can have forgotten the real Friday, Lord Lucan, of Crimean Blunder cclchnty, took an oppor- 
derivation of the word Parliament. Does he not know that it is from tuniiy of informing the Lords that he had “ a very good memory.” bo 
two Prencli verbs parlcrmdmeniirF have the public and the army, and Lord Lucan’s memory is better , 

Tlie Commons were more active in an anti-educational demonstration. dV'^i -r 

There was a Ibll for making it compulsory on the employers of the ^ rcculUutious of duusU.i 

labour of children under twelve years old, to have a certificate that the v'rp^JvInn- ^ivttlwr M is. 

child was learning to read ar*d write, and liad twenty Jiours of teaching 

per mouth— nothing like an hour a day. But so monstrous an Innova- f I 'il* ?. ni> ? f K 

tion frigtiteiied the Eouse. Mb. Hbslbt was pions, and said that I'l-KMivn 

people were not to eat unless they worked, but were not commanded to the measure. liiud s.iiosh u. tae \ said the i , 

lead and write: Mb. BtitroN wm humane, and said there were lattsawff. « Tria sunt, v.^ra. qm<. me flor^.” 

thousands of children too idle, wicked, or stupid to learn, and their 


was followed by a long drawn and on some poinis just 


3logy, and become a House of Talk, a Parliamentum. for th^benefit of one Q, or one Ilj on lh<j demeanour of the (jhl S dts, 
id as igrioraiil.ly as the speaker spoke. They imiy be allegation, if true, proclaims the Govornmciit to be singularly 

Imufj .1 11 noi' A/1 AlaUCAiS Tvru *. 11 Ari I A-l 


work of education was going ou admirablj^ Yielding to these irre- the Bible. There was a renewal of ilie pertonai liullaii dtb »t<*of the ! 
sistible argumenls, the Bill was thrown out, a majority of 122 to 51 previous night. Sir C. Wood, Mr. Housman, and IiOud .PAi.MiiusTtA 
deciding that the children of the English poor want no assistance in being the speakers, and another proof was atrordeil of the grrat advaii- 
the battle with the World, the Flesh, and the First Whig, ]n a second tage which is alJbracd toaperson who has gone wrong should his c nisor ! 
j educational debate, more sense was exhibited, the House refusing to forget his manners, or lose his iornper. With an angry opponent ! 
disturb the system of national teaching in Ireland, as demauclnd by and a judicious friend one only wants a littbs tact to i^liift thr? whole ! 

_.U Tk 1... — :..L 4.1... ....U.,...!... . ■» . ..n 1 _ 1 Ji . _ ! !. * . .1. . , 


factory to the clergy of Ireland. If it did please the “perspiring reaily a case about some juggling v ii b (h.t'uT:n*n'.s *a’{i* 4 Ivrjii iVif.-I'inh 
parsons” who do. the firebrand, business, it would certainly .not please and nnde to appear to the House asr-iythiim-hut :i.'c.*iii‘r.»u.^ pV.rsonagn, 
3fr. Punch, But Jupiter Punch, who sits “liigli hi/on.-.i j-’.i !•( ■■•bovc,” hces 

Lord FKRMorthen tried to get up another Shindy ou the Paper through Jili the dodgery, and hereby hi U Charles Wood a up oulhe 
Duty question, but whether he did it to please the low'er class of his jiend. 

Marylcbone constituents, or, as we hope and believe, only from a high- Then came a diverting speech from Edwin Ja^uus about !li;- (llvcr^insi 
1 mettled Irisliniau’s noble love of combat, did not exactly appear. Lord of the ride in Kensington Gardens, Tim lad. is tint >Meh cru^vths i 
j Palmerston said that the question w^as settled, and he would have no come to gaze delightedly on JJ//*. PuiHf, as he rides in Ihn- ihuv, ihat 1 
such nonsense, and Mr. Gladstone, prayed to help iu the fray, Mu. Cowper thought more accommodation was rn<iuirfd, Ihit Mr , ; 
declined being party to any new dmonstration. There was a little Pmich, although he is happy to exliibir. himself to hia fidlow citizens, i 
smart finug on both sides, and Me. Disraeli wanted Lord Palmer- and finds the alteration a great accommodation to himsidf, has 110 idea i 
STON to take a vote directly hostile to the other Irish nobleman. Pam of frightening away the ladies from the Gardens bv Ihc trcniemlous ! 
would not do tliis, but carried the Previous Questiou by 177 to 138. cavalcade that gallops after him (like the Tliotisaiid' Knights at Ivry ; 

The Moon moved and carried a Resolution that the Sun 

was. untrorthy of the ooufidcuce of the Earth, and followed up her on the wliole, he proposes to ConiLit, to put tht- ntuui -u ...< v , 
motion by moving herself into a place directly between the latter ^ yi- TwIoU ^awiILivia^ tvvo 

parties. People threw up their eyes a good deal at the Moon’s motion, 

and things were beginning to look rather dark, when the Moon thought r ^ ^ ‘ H 


•4 L'm*;!) ly 


seemed an act of Lunacy. It naturally set the House of Commons a \ ( ^ i 

thinking of Gas, and the Bill for dealing with the Gas-Tyrauts went A bort of ConmiitU-c on lie 

wiiiaL 1 i;«. 1 ai.aJ U..I. ^ same subject had been sitting at liork. and at the termiuttMon ol Us 


through Committee, much hindered, bub finally successful. 


same subject had been sitting at York, and at the termiutt^ioii of its 
work, Mu, Lbaiuam, recently elected for and ejected from Wakidl-Ul, 


: Thursday. Lord Derby made a long speech in which he^pointed out was declared to be Guilly of iiribery — the occasion for such declaration 
that the House of Lords was really of no use for legislative purposes, being York Assizes. Vm victis / 

This was the fault of the House of Commons, which wasted such 

oceans of time in gabble that there was no getting Bills up to the Lords 

in any decent time. He thought that the best way would be, not as at a tst » A-nm ^ a- a -kt rimsrpwpona 

present to muke every Bill die with the Session, but to let the Lords, ATsoLO-AMLRI'oA^'t .CONGRESS. 

' "" ^ ^ » Noble old Broooiiam, at one of the late meetings of the Congress 


i take up any BUlsto whose principles BROO(iiiA.M, at one of the late meetinj?# of the Congress 

L thought that tiie fewer Bills which luts been held at Somerset House, expressed a fear that he had 

sivMoirtfnoe to Mr.Dau.as and the United States hy callinpr “the 

subject was not admired, and the questioa is to be considered. attention of the American Ambassador to the fact-and he thought it 

In the Commqus a mdancholy proof was given of the truth of Lord wa*^ a very interesting fact— that a highly respectable coloured gentie- 
Derby 8 accusation against the Commons. The only valuable measure man, Mii. Delany, from Canada, w-as one of the assembled members 
. of the Ses&ion, the Bankruptcy Bill, so vehemently demanded by of liie luternational Statistical Congrcbs.” The noble and learned 
I the mercantile world, that is to say England, was thrown up by philanthropist enterlaiimd a groundless appreheasiou. Mr. Dau>a8 
I the AttorneT'Gbnebal, iu despair of being able to force it througli the was too glad to be reminded of a fact which he could quote fbr the 
forest of gabble that stood between it and the Lords. Mr, Punch inatruotion of the barbarous part of his couutrymen, and they no more 
tenders to the learned parent of the deceased measure ibis warmest care about being twitted ou the subject of slavery tiiau j hugs would 
acknowledgments of the laboui: and skill that produced the Bill, and mind being “chiaflfed*’ about murder. 
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MR. PUNCH AMONG THE ROSES. 

IIHOUT doubt the 
handsomest blush 
rose exhibited last 
■\ vtreek at Mr. Gtb’s 
delightful Rose Show 
was the blush that 
rose to Mr. Punch's 
manly brow the while 
he walked among the 
flowers, himself being 
(if he may use two 
vastly novel phrases) 
the ‘^cynosui'e of en- 
vying eyes^^ and the 
observed of all ob- 
servers.” As a. sym- 
bol of meek modesty 
combined with con- 
I scions worth and ex- 
eellenee, the Funck 
k took the of 

all the other roses, 
and had it been ex- 
hibited before the 
judges made their 
award, there is very 
little doubt they 
would have given the 
flrst prize to it. As 
it waSj they showed 
their judgment, Mr. 
Fmch will frankly 
own, in allowing 
Mbsseeuss Paul to 
take away that 
honour; for, joking 
^ quite apart, their 
roses were so bigas 

to be almost a^malling. Mr. launch indeed half fancied that some fairy f had transported him 
to the land of Brobdingnagia, so gigantic were the specimens these gentlemen exhibited; and 
his surmise was somewhat strengthened by the roses that were shown and gained a prize for 
Mr. Hedge, which were the very largest Hedge-roses that Mr. launch bad ever nad’ the 
happiness of sniiflng at. Besides the rows of roses, there were heaps of. ferns and heaths, 






and hosts of hothouse plants, which though they 
all had gone to pot, looked not a whit the worse ' 
for it. in fact, as the poet might have said if he I 
had seen them,— I 

I 

“ Flora gave her fairest flowers, 1 

None more rare in all her treasure ; ! 

WKich being placed in Floral bowers. 

Punch was pleased beyond all measure.” 

Several of these plants had remarkably flne 
names, and looked quite flue enough to 3 ustify 
them. Their rich colours were however some- 
what thrown into the shade, being washed out 
by the flood of rose-light which was shed on 
them. Indeed, Mr. Ft^nch migrht have passed 
them without notice, had not his attention been 
attracted by a Wretch, who tried to pun about 
two cacti being like an exotic fruit,, because it 
was quite patent that they were a prickly pair. 

Blest as he is with affluence" and with every 
blissful comfort that can make home happy, Mr. 
Punches disposition is not naturally covetous. 
Bat there certainly are times when a seiuation 
takes possession of him, which makes him feel 
that there is something wanting to his happiness, 
and which something if secured, would yield him 

P erfect bliss. This feeling Mr, Fimch felt at the 
loral Hall, when he looked at the Great Bed of 
roses in the centre^ which in its vastness bore 
resemblanee to the Great Bed of Ware. The 
instant that his eye flrst rested on this bed, 
Mr, Fmch felt a longing to rest his head and 
shoulders on it: and only the reflection that he 
was close to Bow Street prevented him from 
jumping slap into the bed, and calUng out to 
somebody to oome and tuck him up ! Mr. 
Fmeh, of course, had often seen a rose-bed 
before, but he had never seen a rose-bed which 
so tempted one to sleep upon it, secure from 
molestation even by its thorns. To lie on such 
a rose-bed, to sip a sherry-cobler, and be squirted 
at with rosewater, the while Mario and Grisi j 
sweetly sang one off to sleep ; such bliss a man ! 
would pay a double Income-Tax to dream of, and > 
Mr. Fujich felt sadly tempted to envy Mr. Gyb, ; 
who had it in .his power, if he pleased..so, to i 
en-Gye it. | 


THE VOLUNTEER OF JULY 14th, 

THE SEQUEL. 

If you're waking call me early— though I feel so very queer. 

That with all the calling in the world I shan't get up, I fear; 

I ought to clean my rifle, and a precious job 'twill be— 

For the next sham-JSght at Ghiselhurst I don’t think they'll catch me, 

Gsabi's cooking-waggon on the" ground they told us we should And, 
And so I left, unluckily, my sandwiches behind. 

We marched and fought and conquered, but nothing could be seen 
Of Grant's waggon on the hill-top, where Grant's waggon should 
have been. 

By the time the flag of truce proclaimed the finish of theTray, 

Our throats were all a-dust with the labours of the day, " 

With the march across the hay-flelds, and the skirmish in the copse, 
And every flask had long been drained down to its latest drops. 

Yet not a grumbler in the corps, a laggard in the train. 

As hopefully we marched towards thelonged-for cookmg-wain ; 

The bivouac upon the plan stood plain to every eye ; 

We longed for pots of beer so— we were so very dry ! 

We came to Bivouac No. 1,” and uothing’could we see. 

But a tent set, bare of victuals and drink, beneath a tree : 

We thought at “Bivouac No. 2,” to find the tap we craved. 

But “ Number 2,” like “ Number 1 ” repulsively behaved ! 

Upon those^porter-barrels, and those pork-pies of ours. 

The spectators had descended as keen as locust-showers ; 

They had cleared off every remnant of victuals from the h^ 

And entirely floored our liquors while we were fighting still. 

1 

And there we stood, half-starved, a-thirst, beneath the waning light. 
And we knew the publics would be closed e’er we reached town that 
night. 


And from the heights of Chisellmrst the night-wind set in cool, i 

And our feelings tow'rds Lord Baioixagh weren't pleasant, as a 
rule. 

But the best of a bad bargain was all that could be made ; 

So to our hungry bellies we the flattering unction laid, 

That some kind tap might chance to lie on in the way that we should 
pass, 

To the Southborough-Road Station, but that hope was vain, alas ! 

We had been calm and patient ; but we grew desp’rate'now ; 

And we got back to the station with a cloud upon each brow ; 

And it really was enough to make a fellow rather riled, 

Of bub and grubjn this way to find himself beguiled ! 

We waited for a train, for hours ; and in such piteous case. 

That to get a glass of water one had C[uite a row to lace ; 

And when at last the carriages got with us under weigh, 

We were kept at sidings, shunted, in the most provoking way I 

Good night — good night ; but leave the key of the cellar in the door. 
You’ve drawn a jug of beer I see, but I shall want some more ; 

And if of this cold mutton, in the morning, nought is seen. 

Tell Cook she need not be surprised— my appetite 's so keen. 

You’ll find my muddy gaiters upon the'passage floor ; , . . . 

With my pouch — but miud the candle— there 's ten rounds in it or 
more ; 

Tell the maid to dry my boots— in a ditch I got them wet ; 

I tried to leap across it, but into it chanced to get. 

Good night; you'll see well-brushed the coat and trousers I have 
worn ; 

And take care and get them mended, where I hitched upon a thorn; 
I'll be sure and put the lights oi^, when I've had my meat and 
beer ; 

And, on second thoughts, don't csii me in the morning— there 's a 
dear. 










THE NEW RIDE. FRIGHTFUL SCENE IN KENSINGTON GARDENS! 

Shali. our Privacy be Invaded ? SHALL''oufi Children be Eidden down by a Bloodthirsty and a Bloated Aristocracy ? Are 
OUR Wives, Daughters, and Domestics, to be Torn to Pieces by Ferocious Mastifes i* Never ! Up then ! Marrowbones 

TO THE BeSCUB ! 


Another Cut !at the Hippodrome 
in Kensington Gardens. 

The new equestrian ride, which cuts 
up the flower-path and green sward in 
ICensin^ton Gardens, has advocates \vho 
niaintain it to be a popular improvement, 
inasmuch as it is an extension of the 
Botten Bow exhibition of flne horses 
and beautiful women. The more.Beauty 
in Kensington Gardens the better ; but, 
in augmenting the beauty of them, dis- 
turb not their repose, which will he 
grievously disquieted by the trampling 
of horses. Admit as much Beauty as 
possible into Kensington Gardens, but 
let it be Beauty without the Beast. 


A GOOD WOBD FOB A GOOD 
CADSE. 

It is everywhere acknowledged that 
every one reads Punchy and that every- 
body faithfully attends to what he reads 
there. Punch need therefore merely 
state that a Ladies’ Fund is forming to 
“relieve the sick and wounded, and the 
widows and the orphans, of Garibaldi’s 
followers ; ” and that subscriptions are 
received at 20, Codbpur Street, Pall 
Mall; at Messrs. Barnetts’ in 
Lombard Street, and at a dozen other 
places which are almost daily advertised, 
and which there is no need therefore to 






The Party who Objects to the New Ride in BIbnsington 
Gardens — ^and won't he Spout at the Westrt I 


numerate in "Punch, Punch states this 
without prejudice to “II Milionb 
Fuel LI,” which are still being collected 
for by Mr. Asiiukst in Old Jewry, and 
will doubtless before lon^ be banging 
in the hands of the besiegers of the 
Bourbon. There are some people, how- 
ever, who feel a little squeamish about 
helping to shoot other people, even 
although the latter be the torturers and 
man -butchers who have been hired 
under the Bombas by tlie name of the 
Police. To the sensitive and scrupulous 
a guarantee is therefore given that — 

** None of the money will ho applied to 
warlike purpo.sus, but solely to those of charity 
and beiitivr>luxico, and it is tiieroi<>re hoped that 
many will join in thw labour of love.” 

It would certainly be charity to rid 
the world of Bombas, and all the thou- 
sands of subscribers for “ The Million 
Muskets ” may rest assured then that 
their money will be charitably spent. 

1 But there are persons who w6uid rather 
give to surgeons than to soldiers ; and 
I of these Punch therefore begs that every 
I one who has a spare coin in his pocket, 
or a balance at his bankers that he can 
af ord to part with, will have his name 
appended to the list of Good Samaritans, 
who are providing oil and wine for 
GARiBALDt’s sick and wounded, and for 
the widows and the orphans of Gari- 
baldi’s dead. Charity, it has been 








“SEE THE CONQUERING HERO COMES.” 
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said, begins at home, but there is no reason adducible that charity 
should end there ^ and where the cause is so good, as in the present 
instance, there will surely be no need to say more than one good word 
for it. 


GILES SCROGGINS’S JOURNAL. 

some persons the following state- 
ment in the Spiritual Magazine for 
July may be thought to require 
coimrmation:— 

“ A few eyeaings ago, daring the month 
of June, some remarkable spirit mani- 
festations took place at the mansion of 
the French Ambassador, Albert Gate. 
Amongst a large number of infLnential 
persons who witnessed them wei-e the Duo 
and Duohbssb de IOalakopf, Coumt Pek- 
siGNT, and Lotid Ward, who all expressed 
their great satisfaction and delight to 
IVlADAiiE Louise Bbsson’, who was the 
medium present.” 

The same number of the same 
periodical also contains the sub- 
joined announcement : — 

“ Spirit Mbmuk a-su CLAiRVorAKra.— 
Madame Louise Besson, King Street, Soho 
Square, has aiances daily, and is open to 
private engagements.” 

Some ladies have doubles, —if we may credit Spiri^alism,— like the 
youBs: person mentioned by Hobebt Dale Owen in bis Footfalls on 
ihe Boundaries qf Another World, the Livonian Governess, who lost 
nineteen situations by her extraordinary duplicity. Madame Louise 
Besson may also possess, or be possessed with, a duplicate; and, 
whilst she was astonishing the natives and foreigners at the Brench 
Ambassador’s, her counterpart, or counterfeit, may have been prac- 
tising professional necromancy at Kin^ Street, Soho Square. If 
the medium of Albert Gate and the advertising seeress are one and the 
same person, then, albeit she may be describable as a “wise woman/* 
the less that is said the better about the wisdom of Count Pbbsigisy, 
the Duke and Duchess of Malaxofp, Lord Ward, and a large j 
number of influential persons— or else about the accuracy of the : 
Spiritual Magazine. The veracity of our credulous contemporary is 
not in question. But when the above-named personages complimented 
Madame Besson on her “ spirit manifestations,** did they congratulate 
her as a witch or an artist ? 

If Madame Besson is really in a position' to accept engagements as 
a '* Spirit Medium and Clairvoyante/*— just as she might hire herself 
out as a corn-cutter, — she must be able to command spiritual mani- 
festations nearly whenever she pleases. Old Sam Wesley told the 
rapping spirit of Epworth to come into his study if it had anything to 
say to him. Couldn’t Madame Besson^ come to PuncFs OfiSice, and 
get a spirit to rap out a spirited communication for this^periodicai on 
the counter ? 

Perhaps not. Like Lobd Mamsberrt, Fmch is not particular 
about spelling, because that is corrigible; but erroneous orthography 
and had composition are apt to be conjoined. Of bad writing, in com- 
binaldon with bad grammar, an instance may be quoted from this same 
number of the Spiritual Magazine An the following message represented 
as having been transmitted by a departed spirit through the hand of a 
medium, in a backward scrawl:— 

Ye are sorrowing as one without hope.” 

The spirit substitutes Te are for Thou art. If we are to believe the 
supernatural origin of the foregoing sentence, we may suppose it to have 
emanated from an illiterate Methodist parson. The passage in question 
will remind most of our readers of a very similar piece of spiritual 
Thglish, occurring in a familiar metrical legend:— 

When, standing all hy the bed-poBt, 

A figure tall her sight engrossed. 

Ana it cried, ' I Giles aoRoaanjrai's ghost ; ’ 

Ri tol de riddle lol de ray ! ” 

Exactly so. Bi tol de riddle lol de ray I What else is there to be 
said in either case? [Nothing but that some spirits, like most rogues, 
writ^ and probably read, imperfectly, and might be classifled, as the 
rogues are, under the head of “E. & W. Imp.** Punch is credibly 
infonned— credibly, because spirit-writing bears the information out, 
that at a recent necromantic seance the spirits were summoned by an 
old female party with the invocation, Is there any sperrits present ? ** 
On the same occasion Punch's informant says that he put his hand 
under the table to be grasped by any other that might dare to take 
hold of it, fully prepared to drag that other up to the light. The 
'experiment proved unsuccessfuL 

Mr. Punch recommends his spiritnal contemporary to remember that 


the ridicule of truth should he regarded with serene contempt and 
refuted by demonstration ; that experiments which cannot be performed 
except under certain conditions which are among those of jugglery are 
inconclusive, and that it is the peculiarity of all quacks and enthusiasts, 
whether religious or scientifle, to resent derision of their impostures 
or delusions. "Let those laugh who win,” is the maxim of the sure 
philosoplier. Lords Lyndhurst and Brougham are believers in 
spiritualism, are they ? Brougham and Lyndhurst also among the 
spirit-rappers! So the Spiritual Magazine asserts; but lucrecfiility 
whispers Walker ! *’ What are the odds that any alleged spiritual 
manifestation is genuine? Who will bet on the head of Madame 
Besson ; who will back her to obtain one rap on a table ? There is an 
oracle that may settle this question ; a point on wliichwe would advise 
our spiritual to consult our sporting contemporary. Bell's Life is at 
least as likely as any other human medium to give a correct answer to j 
any inquiry touching the life beyond the grave, | 


GOLDSMID^S DESEETED VILLAGE. i 

( 

“ Mr. White, a Radical, has been returned for Brighton, beating Mr. Moorr, a * 
Tory, and Mr. Goldsmid^ a Jew.”— ITcatZy Paper. i 

To the above concise narrative Mr. Punch would have had nothing I 
to add, but that from reports of the election, and from correspondence, [ 
it would appear that Mr. Moore may complain of being bracketed ' 
with Mr. Goldsmid, as beaten. Mr. Moore was beaten— Brighton ; 
polled I5G5 Whites and 1239 Moores, and the Tory vent down in fair ^ 
tight. But Mr. Goldsmid retired in the middle of the contest, after ; 
polling only 477 votes. Aud he retired, because he had no chance of j 
winning. And lie had no chance of winning, because he, or his agents, I 
had endeavoured to bring to bear upon Mr. White a Jew Screw i 
which is not generally approved by English mechanics. Mr. White ! 
stated upon the hustings that the Hebrew’s agent had called upon the j 
Badical’s agent, aud told him that something which happened m con- j 
nection with the pecuniary affairs of Mr. White, twenty-tliree years • 
ago, had come to Mr. Goldsmzd’s knowledge, aud that, if Mr. I 
White did not retire, those particulars should be made known to every i 
elector of Brighton. The threat was carried out, aud the fact that i 
Mr. White had been unsuccessful in business at Plymouth nearly a 1 
quarter of a century back, and had not cleared away all his debts, was 
promulgated by iiaudbills throughout Brighton. The answer of 
Brighton was' to vote for the Tory and tlie Radical, and the Jew had 
to retire with a splendid minority of 477 votes, which must be con- 
siderably under the number of Mosaic jewellers and cigar-shopkeepers 
at Brighton, who would naturally support their fellow-believer. 

Mr, Punch fought the cause of the Jews for years and years, and 
Anally brought them into Parliament. He has also supported the 
hononrable aud amiable, if not very brilliant, representatives whom 
Israel has sent to the House. But he begs to warn Jewry generally not ; 
to fall into the mistake of imitating such Christians as work the] money : 
screw, either in the way of bribery or of intimidation, and sometimes get i 
convicted by Yorkshire juries. It would be a bad day for. the British I 
Jew should Mr, Punch withdraw his counteuauce from that party— in 
fact the sooner he took, in such au emergency, a non-return ticket for 
Palestine the better. Mr. Punch believes that the majority of his 
Hebrew friends would disapprove as heartily as he aud Brighton have 
done of the mean attempt to damage Mr. White ; hut it is just as well 
to let Jewry know that what Mr, Punch, would denounce in a Christian 
he is not disposed to pardon in a Jew, Equality of privileges implies 
an equal standard of what is just and gentlemanly. 


QUOD EBAT DEMONSTBAHDUM. 
in re broadstairs boatmen. 

The atrocious working of our still abominable law of imprisonment 
for debt is cruelly exemplifled by the case of the ten gallant Broad- 
stairs Boatmen now lying in Maidstone Gaol for the amount of a bill 
of costs incurred through au unsuccessful action to recover salvage for 
having helped to rescue from destruction a vessel nearly wrecked on 
the Goodwin Sands. This exploit was performed at the imminent 
peril of their lives. Their lugger, appropriately called the Breadmught, 
their only property, which had cost £900, they had the misfortune to 
lose simultaneously with their lawsuit. The attorney to whonL pr to 
whose employers, they stand iadebted,'^claps them in quod. Neither 
Capias nor his clients are to be condemned for screwing out of people 
who owe them money every farthing they can get. But they can’t get 
blood out of a post, and the Broadstairs Bpatoen, bemg utterly desti- 
tute, are to Capias and their other detaining creditors as posts to 
horseleeches. 

What object, then, can be gained by the inoarceration of these poor 
brave fellows ? That of wringing, not their empty pockets, but the 
purses of a public who compassionate their suffering^ and commiserate 
their unworthy treatment. Surely the privilege of applying pressure 
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to this extent is rather too jolly for exacting creditors. So great an of their reigns Tras there much change in the dresses worn by civil 

amount of torsion power is a little too great rightly to remain in the persons, if we make a not uncivil exception of 1 .he ladies. To prove 

hands of a solicitor. Yet, under existing circumstances, it is necessary 

to announce to the benevolent, that their charitable contributions are 

earnestly solicited for the Solicitor who has shut up the Broadstairs 

Boatmen in iirison ; and that any addition over the sum of that gen- 

tleanan’s bill which they ma^ please to subscribe, so as to compensate ^ 

the wrongs of those meritorious prisoners, will be thankfully received. 

WJiat the men have done to deserve thus much wc know; but we do 1 

not know why Capias and his clients should be empowered to enforce \\ — 


public heart. The performance of this operation or experiment, either 
upon sympathisers or friends and relations, is the only purpose which 
detention for debt, when it is not penal, can possibly serve, and it is 
one so undesirable that perhaps Parliament will, some Session or other, 
when the House of Commons can contrive to do any business, abolish 
imprisonment for all debtors but rogues. 


PUNCHES BOOK OF BRITISH COSTUMES. 

CHAPTER XXTV. — THE JIEIONS OP EDWARD THE FIRST 
AND EDWARD THE SECOND. 

f E described in our last chapter the 

armour which was worn in the first 
of these two reigns, and that used in 
the second did but very little difler 
from it. To the weapons of offence 
there were added a sort of poleaxe, 
known as a godendac, and a scimi- 
tar, which is said to have been 
“borrowed from the Turks,” but 
which is not recorded as having 
been returned to them.* Perhaps 
the scimitar was used by the semi- 
tars and semi-soldiers who engaged 
at sea; but for these marine man- 
slaughterers the falcastrum, a kind 
of long bill (like a lawyer’s), was 
highly recommended by the fighting 
faculty. The falcastrum is described 
as a sort of scythe fixed firmly at 
the end of a long spear; aud the 
wielders of it doubtless, like the 
lawyers with their bills, must have 
made themselves unpleasant by 
“sticking it into” people. 

As these new weapons of offence 
rendered enemies of course more 
offensive than they had been, the 
armour was made stronger and more 
cut-and-thrust-and-poke-proof. A 
greater quantity of plate was worn 
mixed with the chain ; by which wc 
do not mean that knights carried 
more forks and spoons about them, 
muTART coBPUMB, sHowiNf.' ALL THE I'hc plato iu aucieut armour was 
LATEST 1MPBOVBMEHT8. TEMP. msdc 01 steol uud kou, sud bore no 
EDWARD THE BEcoHD. resemblancc to the plate in modern 
plate-baskets. Wrought iron almost 
covered the hauberk and chauss 6 s : greaves of one plate shielded the 
forepart of the leg : and plates known as nuvmelieres were worn upon 
the breast; while the arm, we learn, was armed with vant-braccs, 
and brassarts, not named from brass the metal, but from hras the 
arm. As a further alteration, the beer-barrel shaped helmet assumed, 
we are told, a “sugar-loaf or egglike form:” which seems as if its 
wearers had it in their heads to indicate a preference for sweet 
wort or egg flip. The common men at arms however, still wore 
the ancient skull-cap, which, though called chapeau de fer, must 
not^ be confounded with the modem fur cap. But we should 
notice that they wore it now without a nose-piec^ which Mpears to 
have been cut off in the reign of Edwabd the Eiest. Wnat occa- 
moned this removal the reader is at perfect liberty to guess ; for we 
find nothing authentically stated on the point. The best conjecture 
we nuke is, that as the nasal stuck out like the handle of a sauce- 
pan, it must have been a tempting thing to clutch at and lay hold of, 
and men were doubtless taken prisoners by being taken by the nose- 
piMe, which was about as ignominious as being taken by the nose. 

Edwakd the Eerst was much more of a soldier tean a swell, and 
Ms successor was much more of a swell than of a soldier; but in neither 

* This scimitar, no doubi^ was the weapon xasod by Saladin to cut the scai-f and 
day of the Arabian Knights* Entertainment to Kino Richard. — 

Vide 
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how little our (irst Edwaho cared for iiiicry aud fai^hion, it is enough » 
to say his common dress was like that of a commoner. He always 
wore blue looks when he ever had to wear his royal robes of ^ purple, 
and we learn that, after the coronation ceremony, he showed liis sense 
by never again putting on his crown. Had Shaksveahk then been 
extant, the Xing might have ([uoted, in defence of what he did, tlic 
line which says, 

** Uneasy lies the hood that wears a crown," 

—although he must have owned there is some sense in the suggestion 
that— 

** If a king Uck uneasy in hiH crown, 

Ho *d better take it oil when ho lies down.*' 

As a reason for liis singular simplicity of dress, Ed ward is said la 
have observcci, that “Members of the feathered tribe arc not. made 
fine minded by the fineness of their plumage,” and to have added to 
this strikingly original remark the declaration, that alllmugh his j 
Christian name was Edward, still he was not such a Neddy as ; 
to fancy kings were more esteemed in costly clothes than coarse * 
ones. 

To readers so intelligent as those must be who study launch, it is ' 
needless to relate that, under such a sovereign, finery and foppery > 
went rather out of fashion, and dowdy dressers doubtless found chief i 
favour at his Court. When the Prince of Wales however was invested ■ 
with the military belt of kniglithood, purple robes, fine linen and gold- , 
embroidered mantles were liberally distribuled to his young knight j 
companions,* who, we fear, were up to sad games in tlie Teinplci j 
Gardens, for we find it stated that “y® ftowere of y* nobililyc tlid playe » 
sad iiavock with y'‘ floweres.” Had Mr. Broome, the present 'rciuplc j 
Gardener, been there, he would probably liave had a brush with these ‘ 
young rakes, and perhaps have nsed the birch to sweep them from the 
place. ; 

Fops came more into favour in the reign of Edward the Second, t 
and the most finicking and fine of them were probably his favourite^*. 
Piers Gaveston set the example by out-dressing his peers, and foU ; 
lowing his lead, “the esquire endeavoured to outshine the knight, the j 
knight the baron, the baron the earl, the earl the king himself, in the , 
richness of his apparel.” In fact everybody tried to cut a greater 
sbine than everybody else, and how splendidly they flared up may he , 
seen by looking at the old illuminations. Swell vied with swell in ! 
the absurdest manner possible, and as, doubtless, a good many of them j 

• When onr Prinoe Edward comes from Canadji. wc m.iy probably expect to sec j 
this ceremony rc(>eatc(l : and the Government may SJivo thcniftelvcK ftom acjirchhtff I 
for a prccodenfc by bearing in tholr minds tlio present chapter of our llook. As one 
the young kuiffht fanrl day) coinpanions of the Priuco, J/r. Punch may jtist remind 
them that ho likes his linen marked phiinly with a P., and that as embroidery has 
now gone out of tiwhion, ho wuuhl prefer to have the ffoM simply put In his poekot; 
or, as he does not wear a irauitlo, if it be laid upon his miUitul-piece ho will DO quite 
os well content. 

t Going with a pack of favoiwifeo puppies down to Greenwich, and dining at tlic 
hostelry yclept y« Crowne ando bceptar, appears to have been one of this weak 
prince's little weaknesses. Every child of course remembers Dirdin'.s linos 

** Immersed in soft effeminacy's down, 

The feeble prince his subjects* good neglects. 

For minions who monopolise tho Crown, 

And stain tho Sceptre which Iheir Vice [chairman ?] protects. 
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came to grief througli their extravagance, their rivalry reminds us of 

the swell frog in the fable, who, as 

t we remember, fell a sacrihce to 

swelling. 

But meat as was their dandyism, 
we need say but little of it, for the 
fashions were but very little varied 
in this reign, and the costume of 
both nobs and snobs was like that 
of their grandfathers. The only 
novelty worth note was that the 
cloak-hood or capuchon which had 
been worn a la cowl, was often fan- 
cifully twisted and worn a la toque. 
In some cases, however, it was 
simply folded and balanced on the 
brain-pan, as the women of the Pays 
de Basque bask in it in summer- 
time even to this day. Prom the 
head-dress to the head being no 
great step, we may add here, that the 
hair was curled with monstrous 
care, and that beards were only 
worn by old fogies and knights 
templars, and great oihcers of state. 
That the king wore one we think 
we scarcely need to state, for 
doubtless ■ everybody knows how 
he was bearded on his way to the 
Castle of Caernarvon; when they 

Up by the roadside [and shaved his 
•cherished heard, with dirty water and no soap. 


EFFECTS OF THE ECLIPSE. 

Oto position being settled as' that of the first scientific journal of 
the day, of course we felt desirous, for our own interest as well as that 
of all our readers, to obtain the fullest, truest, and the most particular 
account of the Eclipse ; and we therefore^called together our sharpest- 
eyed contributors, and enjoined them to spare no expense in railway- 
tickets and smoked glass, and if they wished to go to Spain we said 
j that we would stand the Spanish,” for the purpose of observing the 
I most noteworthy effects. A day or two elapsed without our hearing 
anything from any single one of them, or even any of the married ones ; 
but on inquiring at our bankers’ we discovered that they had given 
proof of their existence by cashing the blank cheques which we had 
given them permission, if needful, to fill up. The amounts might have 
staggered any ordinary capitalist, but the sole emotion they produced 
on our partlwas that of pleasure iin the thougfht that the money was 
well spent, inasmuch as it had furthered scientific observation, and 
would enable us no doubt to eclipse all other journals in describing the 
Eclipse. But we regret that we must say our joy was a short-lived 
■one; for on returning with our pass-book to enter up the items, 9 ur 
peace of mind was broken by a seedy-looking person. Approaching 
us with somewhat of a corlascrewy gyration, ne solemnly deposited a 


“ Mrss Fltetin-gton had hoped to make good use of the Eclipse by managing a 
iiterortiu 'C7ibh Lokd Fitz- Walter Cecesus, who had unwarily arranged to join her 
family at Bichmond. In their progress to the Park a^e skilfully contrived to 
secure him as her escort, and had the obscuration been as great as she expected, 
perhaps the hooking of his fortune might have been one of its effects. There was, 
however, so provoking a continuance of light, that his lord^p, with his naked eye, 
could see that she was ffshing for him . ; and not even at the moment of the greatest 
occultation did the darkness hide sufficiently the plainness of the bait.”— J ones. 

" A marked magnetic variation took place during the Eclipse at the house of the 
reputedly rich Mrs. Blunts, at Bayswatcr. The deviation was occasioned by an 
observation being taken of the will of her late husband, which has just been 
exhibited at Doctors’ Commons. It was discovered by this instrument that the 
daughter, not the widow, of Mr. Blunte, was his chief heiress. In consequence 
of this, Bsveral single gentlemen who called on Mas. Blunte, on the day of the 
Eclipse, showed a marked deviation from their former course ; the magnet that 
attracted them being, it was clear, no longer the hand of the old lad^, but the 
young one.*’ — ^T ittle. 

“ Mb. Swizzler being urged by a sdentific friend to make a note of what ‘ pre- 
cipitation of moisture ’ acoompanied the Eclipse, observed that he that day pre- 
I dpitatcfi precisely twelve pints and a half of moisture down his throat between the 
I periods of his dust and last contact with the pewter. Mr. Swizzles did not make 
anobservatiou with a glass, but his experience at once apprised him of the fact 
that the wet was of the kind which by the savans is caUed ’ heavy.* ** — W alkee. 


intelligible request for “a borreloshodawawr-hic-if youshhio-gorritandy | 
and the remedy somewhat removing his impediment of speech, our j 
visitor then informed us that he ana some scientific co-lahourers had 
been staying down at Greenwich to witness the Eclipse, and that 
the packet he had brought contained their several reports. We must 
own that we find nothing in the notes that have been handed us which 
might not have been written without stirring out of London. How- 
ever, as nothing has come to hand from our own staff, we shall print 
from them the following selections, adding in each instance the names 
of the observers, as a proof of the great confidence we place in their 
reports. These will serve at all events to show the future Hbbsohel 
that among the queer phenomena attending the Eclipse, there were 
many strange effects observed, of which no mention has been made in 
any other journal, and which were scarcely less worth seeing than 
those which oux astronomers went all the way to Spain to see: — 

The effects of the Eclipse were plainly visible in Parliament. Members all 
seemed in the dark as to what was to be done about the China War ; and how 
Mb. Glai)stonB*s Spirit-Tax could be reconciled with the opinions expressed in his' 
great speech on bringing in his Budget.”— Smith. 

“ Mr. Plythbr of the bankrupt firm of Plvther and M*Hookit, had prepared to 
take advantage of the darkness that was looked for at the time of the Eclipse, to 
get the best of his effects on board a steam-boat for Boulogne. The obscnrifcy, how- 
ever, proving less than had been counted on, an observation could be taken of Mr. 
Fltthbb'8 movements, and the venue of bis occultation was altered before nightr 
• fall ibom Boulogne to Bow Street.”— Brown. 


MY UNIFORM. 

(Jfter CowPEB.) 

BY A DAMP BUT DETEEMINED VOLUNTEEE. 

The corps had been washed, newly washed in a shower, 
Which, as usual, had spoiled our parade ; 

Tlieplentiful moisture, poured down for an hour. 

With our uniforms havoc had played. 

My belts were all sodden, my shako so wet. 

That it seemed to a fanciful view. 

As if mere p^iermdcM ’twould prove, and forget 
For a hat it had duty to do. 

I hastily seized it, unfit as it was — 

Poor shako— a shaking to stand ! 

And swinging it rudely, too rudely, alas ! 

The peak came off, limp, in my hand I • 

“ And such,” I exclaimed, “was the Don’s * foolish act 
With his helmet, so neatly combined: 

He exposed it to thwacks, which the joints rudely cracked, 
Not for use but appearance designed, 

“ This elegant cap, had I shaken it less. 

Might have bloomed, ’neath pompon awhile ; 

And accoutrements wiped with a little address 
May adorn next Review’s rank and file ! ” 

* Don Qojxote. 


DONKEY-PASTUEES IN RICHMOND PARK. 

DunrsTG the last few years Richmond Park has been undergoing a 
gradual system of subsoil drainage : sets of tile-pipes progressively 
laid down in sections of the ground, piece by piece, and each piece, 
consisting of several acres, consequently deformed, spoiled, and, for , 
more than twelve months, — till the clods of turf, which are dug up and 
piled in ridges along the courses of the drains, have had time to sub- 1 
side,— rendered nearly impassable. It is a remarkable fact, that the 
reward of these costly operations, appropriately remunerative of the 
taste which ordained them, should be, in almost every^spot whereon 
they have been expended, the development of a plentiful crop of— 
thistles I 

The Keating of our Own Heart.” 

Me. Justice Kbatieg the other day thought proper, in speatog 
from the Bench about two foolish persons who had attempted suicide, 
to say, “ He supposed these people had been reading iiovels.” Me. 
Justice Punch would like to know the basis of his teamed brother’s 
outer diettm. Do novels inculcate suicide, or does novel-reading drive 
people to that absurdity ? He might as ;reasonahly have said he sup- 
posed these people had been taking Keating’s Cough Lozenges, and 
Mr, Punch presents the learned judge with this advertiseinent of those 
excellent compositionsj in compensation for having pointed out that he 
occasioiudiy talks nonsense. 

A New Medium. 

{Prm. th$ Spiritwd Moffazine,) 

The Greatest Spibit Rappee op the Day. — Mr. Gladstone, 
who has just given our spirits a rap in the form of a heavy duty. 



YE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS OP 18G0. 

To OanterbuTy^a festival from Southwerk’s Tabard poured, 

No widow of three husbands, no miller, friar, or lord. 

No Knigbt of Alexandria, no clerk of Oxenforde. 

Still hundreds of staunch pilgrims are journeying towards the slirine. 

Not on jennet, mule, or palfrey, but along the Kentish line ; 

And their talk is not of martyrs, but of deece, and ditch, and chine. 

Prom deep green valleys on the Wharfe, from Devon’s quiet lanes, 

Trom the breezy wolds of Brocklesby, and Wiltshire’s chalky plains,*— 

Men of eagle-eye and delicate touch, and calm far-seeing brains. 

Xe Colonel Townelet is there — ^who taught the Warlaby Knight to 
■yield. 

In the days of his Windsor and Bridesmaid might, — ^with Culshaw 
to hear his shield; 

His arms two butterdies quartered, with gules on an azure field. 

In vain ’gainst his B^al Butterfiy four Brlnces in conclave met, 

Portune has smiled on the roan once more; and his buxom bride 
Eosetie 

Has baffled the spells of the fair Queen and beat Lady Pigot’s pet. 

Hard by her “the Nestor of Shorthorns” sits (on a tub or a truss) at 
ease. 

And countless disciples around him flock, to hear how he likes the 
decrees. 

Ne’er lived a rarer judge of a beast on tbe banks of the stately Tees. 

Grundy from Eochdale has come with his Faiths determined no 
fight to shirk; 

Wood Bose is there to boast for herself of descent from the famed 
Grand Turk; 

Ay ! little did Caexain Gunter wot of the thorns in a rose which 
lurk. 


But first and second the Captain stood, with his beautiful Buahes:: 
twins, 

Liverpool judges indorsed the white, but orthodox roan now wins ; 

And Bedfordshire was a capital third with Claret from Clifton bins. 

See near them the mottlc-faccd .beef machines, from Hereford 
pastures sent, 

Shorthorns may l)oast of their pedigree ; — " these gentlemen pay the 
rent : ” 

But where, oh! where are the champion beasts of slow, self-satiafied 
Kent? 

Here too are the plums of “the juicy red line,” from TniNEuand 
Quartley’s store ; 

Lancashire rules supreme with its white, and Siifibik with its black 
boar; 

And chesnuts from Cretingham Rookery go, as in olden time, to the 
fore. 

As pure in descent as a Booxir or a Bates, stood Sanday’s Leicester 
array ; 

Shropshire is proud of its Falentee; and eighteen strong to the fray 

Marched Jonas Webb with his Southdown tups, and liichniond can’t 
bid ihim Nay. 

And the lesson these Royal pilgrims teach, is "Put some life in your 
shire. 

As batsmen and hoppers, you’ve scored right well,— but Romney 
Marsh should aspire ; 

Just hew up for faggots your tum-wrest ploughs, and brighten your 
“Kentish fire.” 


Conundrum for Constituents* 

Why is the House of Commons like the House of Correction? 
Because the labour performed there is hard and mostly unproductive. 


Kaltott Evani. of No. W. (^aeon’s RmuI West, 
^ ^ WhltefrUw. In th« Clny of Londor -- 


OB, 1^ PnliUnhed by 


Park, bock In the Pariah of St. Paneras, In the County, ot Middlesex 
-* at No. 85, Fleet Street, Uk the Pariah of St. Bride, in the City of 
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enlist in. its ranks, I have the honour to remain, chivalrous 
Sir, your Knighthood’s humble Servant, Substitute, and 
Esquire, 

P.S. It does not appear that "the ELoly See provided its 
Irish crusaders with hair-shirts. But what then? It did 
the next best thing in not finding them any shirts at all. 
And for suitable stuff to wear next the skin^ they might 
have found stinging-nettles enough, instead of linen in every 
hedge. 


THE MASSACRE OP THE INNOCENTS. 

FYTTE FIRST— FEBRUARY. 

It was a score of blithesome Bills— 

Mer^y came they in — 

And fair without, looked the gamesome rout, 

Aud neat as a new-made pin ; 

Each would-be law, without a flaw, 

Or erasure-line within. 

’Twas a sight to behold these Bills so bold. 

So blithe and debonmire, 

As each took his place on ihe paper. 

Where room was still to spare, 

• With the Member that was in charge of him. 

So proud of his nursling fair. 

Sin Bethell le Blaxd, in either hand. 

Led innocents many a one : 

The first he was strong, aud lusty and long — 

With Bankruptcy writ thereon: 

And a train of Law Bills followed him, 

Whose godfather was “Plain John.” 

And proud was the mien of Gladstone, I ween. 

As his masterful way he bore, 

With Bills enow most fathers to cow, 

A gambolling before : 

Wines, Spirits, and Paper, and Savings Banks, 

And Hansahd he knows what more ! 


} 


Haihdbesseb. South Middlesex or Kcomis, Sirf (Customer looks bewildered.) — 

"Why, Sir^ many Corpses, Sir, 'as a reJcignised style of 'air. Sir, excordinl to the Reg 

(Customer storms.) Not a, Woluntecr, Sir? — Jus so, Sir. — Thought not, Sir; Uasiways 
I was a wfynderin' to myself directly I see you, Sir, tohat Corpse you could a helangcd 
to, Sirl" 


THE POPE^S IRISH RAGAMUFFINS. 

{To Geokge Bowyee, Esq., M.P.) 

Chivalrous Sie, 

As the Pope’s Knight-errant, I wonder you have not come forward^ to 
break a lance with those unworthy Irishmen— those bad Catholics— who, having 
apostatised from the Papal Brigade and sneaked home, go about complaming of the 
usage which they experienced in the service of his Holiness. It seems that I 
must do the Holy Father’s business for you. 

The Irish volunteers in the service of our Lord the Pope were naturally supposed, 
by his Holiness and LAMOBiciiRE, to be devout Catholics. ^ As such they were 
treated with the greatest possible attention. They were afforded every facility for 
fasting. The means of doing penance were freely afforded them. What better fare 
could a Saint wish for than an insu&iency of black bread and sour wine, what 
better couch could he desire than the floor of a stable ? Circumstanced as the 
recruifcs were, thej no doubt swarmed with vermin and reeked with filth, and, if 
they had expired in that blessed state, would have died in the odour of sanctity.^ 

They complain that some of their number were shot for breach of discipline. 
If so, had they not the friars of San Giovanni DecoUato to confess them ; and did 
they not therefore go to Paradise? They even murmur because some of them 
were flogged. Their grievauce was a privilege. How many holy men are con- 
tinually whipping one another ; how many axe obliged to whip themselves, not 
having anybody whom they can trust to perform that pious office for them ! ^ The 
ungrateful grumblers ought to have kissed the cat-of-nine-tails which “whipped' 
the offending AnAivr out of them.” Excuse me for quoting a heretical poet. 

What could these pilgrims expect at Macerata but being thoroughly macerated? 
Had they understood their own faith— if there was any in them — they would 
have known that mortification necessarily awaited them m sm army of confessors 
and martyrs, and whilst they would of course have been mortified by the indignities, 
privations, and punishments, to which they were subjected, they would by no 
means have been disappointed, but on the contrary, perfectly well satisfied, with 
the chastisement which they had to endure. 

Hoping that the foregoing apology for the sacred commissariat and the holy 
discipline of the Pontifical army may encourage many true Catholic devotees to 


Tho’ cool of blood, and fishy of mood, 

Even Lewis was stirred with ijride, 

As with conscious face he took his place. 

With two old Bills at bis side — 

One yclept City Corporation Reform- 
One Highways— often-tried. 

And Sir Charles de Wood, bewildered he stood, 
And you scarce his head might see, 

For the crowd of Bills the space that fills 
Where Sib Charles his head should be — 

All Indian Bills, with porcupine quills, 

A-bristling angrily. 

More blithe M.P.s I trow than these, 

St. Stephens did ne'er espy : 

Never blither Bills, ignored the ills j 
That no Bill may defy ! 

Woe, woe, to see their Februrarie, 

And to think of their July 1 

FYTTE SECOND— JULY. 

The spring is past, the year flies fast. 

The Session draggeth sore ; 

Till the summer that is no summer 
E’en now is well nigh o’er. 

And each bored M.P. doth sigh to he free. 

And will brook to be bored no more. 

Then it’s up and spake Lord Palmerston, 

And a cruel smile smiled be,-- 
“ Now bring your Bills, your little Bills, 

My Ministbres, to me ; 

That I may choose what Bills, and whose. 

Are fittest y-slain to be.” 

Then up and spake the Bankruptcy Bill, 

That at Bethbll’s knee did stand — 

“Now, father dear, ye’ll save me here. 

For all this Lord’s command ; ” 

But with mefttl look, he the innocent took. 

And stabbed with his own right hand ! 
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Nifsht after night— ’twas a sorry sight— 

Each sire, against his will. 

With hasty knife a-taking the life ] 

Of his own unhappy Bill— 

And their Lord, the-vHiile, with his cruel smile, 
Still crymg. kiU-kill-kiU ! ” 

Night after night— twas a sorry sight] 

To see tliose bodies piled 
All under the table of the house. 

So innocent, and mild ! 

And Pa-LMBUston, with wicked will, 

Upon the murderers smiled ! 

Till, one by one, the work was done • 

And of all that gamesome rout, ^ 

Brought in, with glee, in Pebruaiic, 

But three or four came out : 

And witJi brand of Cain, for his children slain. 
Each MinisLcre went about ! 



’ (MS.) PUNCH A QUAKES, 

Quakbuism was said, nay shown, to he dying out. But a new phase 
of tlie drab faith has just been manifested, and we should not wonder 
if there were a Sevival. A person, proclaiming himself a Quaker, 
enters the meeting-house of his and tJie Friends, near GracecUurch 
Street (in pious conversation they call it Grace-steeple-house Street), 
and proceeds loudly to animadvert, in the most personal manner, upr)n 
divers members of the Society there present. One he explained to be 
a Wolf, another an Owl, and the third a Deceiver, adding other Ulus- 
^ations of character. And his justification was, he said, that it was a 
Quaker doctrine, that you should always speak your mind. It occurs 
to FitiEND Punch, that Fkiend Bbight is the founder of this new 
sect of Quakers. Their practice is very much in his style. Does he 
want a good-looking convert who delights to speak his mind ? If so. 
venly let him apply at No. 85, near the steeple-house carnally eallea 
BndeTa ox Bridgers. 


A Disinterested Opponent. 

Mk has lately taken to make long speeches calculated 

ghly TO embartass the Government and impede publjc basinesa. . The 
Weourable miy feel justly aggrieved at having beenex- 

h^orn the but then he must admit that his obserral-ions 

mu(^ Out : 


PROCEEDINGS ( 9 ) IN BANKRUPTCY. ! 

I 

JBefore Ma. Commissionee Punch. . 

Ttieee seems to be afloat a pretty general opinion, tliat our Basing- ‘ 
hall Street Courts are not so perfect as they might be, and that, even ' 
had they been compelled to bit till Christmas, the Government should i 
not have let this wasted Session go without passing in some shape 
the “little Bill” they introduced for Bankruptcy Reform. To prove 
how utterly erroneous are these absurd impressions, Mr, JPunck begs 
to report a day*s proceedings in his presence— if he may ai)plytiifi : 
term “proceedings” where there vseems but little progress. Instead 
of copying, liowever, the curt style of the reporters, Mr, FtiMh will 
give his notes a somewhat more dramatic form : feeling justified in > 
doing so by a remark he overheard made by a lawyer in his presence, 
that the Court work wliich he witnessed was as good as any play 

. Scene — Court in> Bashif/Jiall Street ^ which would be seen more clearly I 
I were the windows eoer trashed Tim-^Efeoeu o'clock^ am., mid ■ 
thouph it is so early ^ the Court is crammed with people doing the work 
of other Courts^ which are already far too full to hold them. The . 
Gum MISSION hR, as vsttal^ has not t atrioed; but the businm of the 
day commenced at ten oarlock as usual, by the Usher ckailengmg the : 
Hegistuar to take n pinch of snttjf, jdhm then nothing of importance 
worth recording has transpired; ami theUnte has been cm ployed in . 
the nsnal stage bminesH. The Messengers are reading the day's paper ' 
in their pews^ and having very marly got the inner sheet by hearty are , 
now in sheer dt‘Hpavr poting over the adeertisements, Email hoys sit - 
behind, niunchiag suckers, cracking cherry-stones^ and copying pro-- \ 
cmllngs, lira ry one h talking as lonrfy as he can, and apparently ' 
without gettbig any OfiC to liden to hi/ti. There wa^^ a meeting “ ck 
i-ii.' jitBS ” appointed fir 10 JiD, and no one has appeared, - ll&t Soli- 
citors and Counsel UciCh rather aged trigs) arc an,novsiy awaiting to 
hear judgnmU pronounced in the matter of “ The Wash ytatr-dirfy. . 
cUjthcs at-home hitsnrance Company,** which through the uhenee tf 
the Treasurer {wUk all ike funds in hand} was somcycors t,hn.c „nt fr \ 
bankrupt, SmhMy enters, %oUh a bang, (treat (Jnn Solicitor rij i 
Buobbs,” followed by Smtl DUto—at a rcsxwatful distance:--- 

n Snlintor, Where 's our Co]HMia5iTO>:ER ? 

Small ditto. Not come yet, F presume. 

<9. Solicitor, Du you (»ppt>8(j P 
Nitall ditto, Ye.s, I luive instruc— 

Great Gun { interrupt big). Ju'-t come over here. 

[Smalt ditto goes over there, and is i&lkrd over there, Lnllln the (hurl, ; 
which does fiat last long, but luhtv long emugh to rouse some of j 
the Seven {or more) Sleepers, * , 

Thgisirar {tcaking up and wishing to fie thought engaged in bimms), I 
STUiJiHvs, give me the file ek StOKfiE. Icrnd to Mmewger, I 

I StuhbUs, Yes, Sir. 

i [Clatters out of his pew, and makes a rery great dti i oi •• V smaU job 
I that is f/iecu him, 

I Great Gun Solicitor [to Eegistrar), Is the Commissioner not come 
' yei ? 

Registrar (feehlif). No, not yet. 

Great Gun [boldly). Then, will you please to send for him. 

Registrar (still wore feebly). Yes — 1 — that is— hem! 1 really don’t 
much think you’ll have to wait long. Me. Bangb3Bl. 

[Ewit timidly in search of the Commission be. Rasinm as before, ; 
Rarties in ee Sniggbely arrive tu haste and anxiously inquire ; 
for the a ttdtvil nesses bni^ “ The Milk md Mealy ! 

Fotato Bread Purveying Company*^ cu^jc and are examined bi tf 
corner by their Comtsel. Court very mdsy. 

Biriy-wigged Counsel. You swear that, do }'(m, Sir ir 
JHrtier-wigged Counsel. Why, of course, you baow he swears it. 
Isn’t he on oath? 

Enter Begisxeae in friumjdi, followed by Commissioner, fftdse in 
Court increases,, ' 

Registrar (entreatingly). Silence, pray. Silence! [Noise increases, j 
* Usfior (bellowing), ^i-lence in the Co-o-ort ! 

[Court still more noisy. Commissioner cahnly takes his scat^ ; 
, unlocks kis desk, and yawns. All the Counsel and SoUcUors 1 
simuUaneomly endeavour to attract his attention His Honour j 
bears in mind the dictum, that an. upright British Judge should - 
never show a bias, and accordingly bestows his notice upon none ‘ 
of them. 

(xreat Gun (popping and going off as usual idth a bang). I Imve to j 
apply to your Honour for a certificate in the matter of John Josiah I 
Blobbs. In the first place I must draw the attention of your | 

Honour I 

[Fires away for somftive inmuies, the Cobjmisstonee remaining par- | 
feetty vneonseious, and being occupied apparently with a ealeu- j 
tati&n ff the eost of whitewashing the ceiling. Noise in Court 
inmesses. 
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Dirty mffged Counsel {extmwing inmsihU Witwss), Now, you swear 

that on thtt Thiny-first of February last 

Dirtier-wiggecl Counsel. No, no, how can he swear that. Ton mustn’t 
put false statements in^o people’s mouths in this way. {Raising voice.) 

I really must object, your Honour 

Commissioner {who has computed his white-wash calculations). What’s 
the matter, Mr. Baggy ? 

3/r Baggy {in a breath). PleaaeyourHonourit’sthematteroftheMilkand 
Mealy PoiaioBreadPurveyineCompanyandifyouxHonourwillallowme— 
Great Gm {sternly). Mr. Baggy, I will thank you not to interrupt. 

; His Honour is at present very deeply engaged in 

I PEtsoisTRAK gets up and consults with Commissioner. Total eclipse 
of the latter for iioe minutes. Upon again becoming visible^ his 
\ Honour is discovered to be deep$ engaged in the perusal oj his 

sandwich-box. 

I Commissioner {with his mouth full). I shall now— mum, mum— give 
I judgineiit in the — ^mum, mum— matter of John Jokes, Crinoline-^-nium 
! — maker and cow-keeper. This bankrupt commenced busine>s in Sep> 

, tpinber 'Fifty-six— mum, mum— with a capital of three pounds^thirteen 
' shillings and eleven pence, and it appears from the— mum— evidence — 

, Great Gun {interrupting, blandly, but with firmness). If your Honour 
' will remember, your Honour promise^esterday, jour Honour would 
' give judgment in the matter of the Wash-your-ilirty-clof-hes-at-home 
' lEisurance Company, and, as I have to leave, perhaps your Honour 
would-: [Registrar gets up and eclipses the Commissioner. 

Biitm' OFFICIAL Assignee. Everybody rushes at him, and covers him 
with papers. 0. A. takes no notice, hut takes sntrffwith the Regis- 
TPAK. bellows /Silence/** and the Court as usual becomes 

^ noisier than ever. 

i Dirty-wigged Counsel, I think, Mr. Snorter, you said you were a 
1 pig-sticker 


EXAMPLE OP ITALIAN HEROINES. 










OOP Ladies of England, 
when you saw the follow- 
ing paragraph in the 
Morning Rost, could you 
—or when you read it now, 
can you — believe your 
eyes? 

“The Ladies of Aoi astd 
Gakibaidx —The ladies of Aci 
in Sicily have addressed a letter 
to General Gabibaldi, an- 
uonnciug that from a Fiish. to 
follow the noble example of 
patri* »tism given by tVt e women 
of XJpperaud Central Italy, they 
;l: iateud to collecr. together and 
- ‘ forward to him a sum of 6 000 
fr., which they had intended 
.V for the purchase of their sum- 
' mer dresses. The donors ex- 
press a wislL that the btiin in 
question may be employed in 
the purdhase of musketSi.**' 


butcher. 


Lusurance Company, and, as I have to leave, perhaps your Honour ■ this indeed a tre- 

would-: [RegistrslH gets up and eclipses the Cumiis3LOiSE:EL. ■ J mendous sacrifice of dra- 

Enter Oepicial Assignee. Everybody rushes at him, and covers him 
with papers. 0. k. takes no notice, hut ta/ces sntfi'toiih the Regig- 

ayearago iLteil! The 

Dtrty-wigged Counsel, I think, Mr. Snorter, you said you were a is too shocking to 

-r ^ -AT O* T j-j o- T -j T T- . ^ ThO 

Witness {angrily). No, Sir, I didn’t. Sir. I said I were a pork- actual surrender of finery would kill you, would it not? There is 
butcher. -RO consideratioii external to your own houses, and scarcely any 

Dtrty-mgged Counsel {confused and seeching paperd). Ah— yes — of cause whatever, which would induce you to practise such self- 
course — yes— I meant to say a pork-butcher. Now. Sir, the bnce of denial. No ; you would die for a beloved object, you would immolate 
sausage-meat, I think I heard you say, is generally higher in the dog- jjfg g^nd health on the altar of domestic attachment; but not Crinoline 
days than — ^ ^ ^ ^ . . , , ^ — ^no — no— no — ^not Crinoline 1 You cannot spare an inch of muslin, or 

{Boise tn Court increases, and Counsels voice is drowned, ^Regts- you might assist in the emancipation of Italy at ajsacriifice much less 
TRAR5^^a down, Commissioner, becoming visible, is tremendous than that of the enthusiastic Italian women. You might 
to proceed with the business^ the day, when Mters Messenger your dresses to reasonable dimensions; and the money you 

, at back, and han^ note to Commissioner, who reads it, locks thereby save would suffice to buy as many muskets for Gabi- 

his desk and quietly goes out. BALDI as he can possibly require. 

Short-winded Usher {swearing mtness). Now then — take your glove 

hoff— right 'and AeT you please {gasp) the hevidence you give [gasp) 

truth th* ole truih (gurgle) hand nothin’ but ’ruth (gurgle) so ’eJp you BENEFACTOR OF BONNIE DUNDEE. 

(gurgle, gurgle) kiss the book now (grunf). _ 

Great Gun Solicitor. You say then, that these accounts have all been The Scot, says the Southron, fares scanty and cheap, . 

duly audited. Has varra sma’ siUer, but t^t sma’ will keep ; 

Timid Witness. Y-Y-Xes, your Hohom. S-S-ir, I mean. I winna deny that the rule is nw 1®® * . 

Great Gun. And you. say you’ve since discovered a deficiency of But there’s just ane exception in bonnie Dundee. 

TT w w XT i-L j.1. J.1- A • ct- T Thcrc’s ae merchant prince in that canny Scotch town, 

•W HonoTir-ft-th-tbat is n^-no, Sir, I • jhe noo that lias pit fifteea thousand pund down, 

said that the deftoieney was n-n-nmety th-ousand p-p-pounds and A park an’ a plajgrun’ the people to gie : 

n-iwainepMce. What a braw benefactor till bonnie Dundee 1 \ 

Great Gun {hanging hre). EhP— um— ah— 0 yes— ah— ahem ! Of , , , I 

course— ah— Now To gie fifteen thousand pund sterling awa’ 

J^gistrar (loudly). Well, what’s this ? The wealth o’ that merchant prince canna be sma*; 

Small Solicitor (meekly). Wiggins’s Audit at two. A 'm thinkin’ ’tis somewhat abune a bawbee: 

Registrar. Ail right. Go on then. Any one here “kb Siiggins ? ” Ye ’ll perceive there ’s a Croesus in bonnie Dundee, 

i (JVb^Kvsr). Any one here “m Sokoggibs ?” A wad that a kent this philanthropist’s name. 

I [Ejbsibtkaii mm Jm? Buiuuu tt tttll mgortmli/ eamei on it abroad tliroi«h the bajtpipe o’ lame ; 

i ^ jf ^ o But baith rich and bounteous ae Scotchman ye see; 

j Great (^n (suddenly becoming conscious qf the facf). Sxubbins, There’s mair in, aiblins, mair out o’ bonnie Dundee. 

^^jLiere s t/oe Coicmissiover r 
! Usher {feebly). I think he ’a gone for the day. Sir. 

i ra.GK>BBMGOOI)EII>I.lHCIi. 

I with the remaining dramatis personee, escapes into the street The subjoined gratifying announoement has appeared in a daily 

\ amid the usual Grand Chorus ^ Messengers and Witnesses, IjOw paper : — 

I Cl&rks and Retainers, who aU sing out to each other, ^''Now ^<St. Gm^js’snrTHS East.— Y esterday inornixig the Rxv. B&tan KnrO'lefbMA 

let 's have a drop qf Beer ! ” parish for a twelvemonth’s tour on the Oontiaent."^ 

I N.B. The same performance will be repeated daily until further notice. It is highly probable that the reverend gentleman will go over to 
I 7wa lex Begim fl [iVo Moneg reiumeil Borne ; whw he wiU be OMbled to practise axff postures,, and wear 


THE BENEEACTOE OP BONNIE DUNDEE. 

The Scot, says the Southron, fares scanty and cheap, . 
Has varra sma’ siUer, but that sma’ will keep ; 

I winna deny that the rule is nae lee : 

But there’s just ane exception in bonnie Dundee. 

There’s ae merchant prince in that canny Scotch town. 
The noo that has pit fifteen thousand fiuud down, 

A park an’ a playgmn’ the people to gie : 

What a braw benefactor till bonnie Dundee 1 

To gie fifteen thousand pund sterling awa’ 

The wealth o’ that merchant prince canna be sma*; 
A’m thinkin’ ’tis somewhat abune a bawbee : 

Ye’ll perceive there ’s a Crossus in bonnie Dundee. 

A wad that a kent this philanthropist’s name, 

To blaw it abroad through the bagpipe o’ Fame ; 

But baith rich and boonteous ae Scotchman ye see; 
There’s mair in, aiblins, mair out o* bonnie Dundee. 


A-walting for his Frey. 


parish for a twelvemonth’s tocr on the Continent." 

It is highly probable that the reverend gentleman will go over to 
Rome; where he will be enabled to practise any postures,, and wear 
any petticoats of the kind that he admires, and al^ to ius prayers 
through his nose in the key of A flat, or the bray of a donkey. In the 
Eternal City he may intone Rax Vobiscim without causmg a row. 
When he is at Rome it will be very proper for him to do as the Romans 


« Turv ’Pttwott ” ne IS at jxome ui wiu oe very proper lor mm w uu aa uuv uuuuuu 

« HosmiTUSS with Erauce would be a sorrow winch may the hSf 

Destiniee areft. But if there can he any oonaolation wAer such cii- St George on the flight of his diagoa. 

cumstaiioes, it may be,d®teoted in the fact, that as all the Savoyard 

Organ-men are now French subjects, of course, on the declaration of iBYBiBBara PoLmoiAir.— The OffABCsmoB on roa Exiihe- 

^r. It would be a Duty as well as a Pfeaeure to make short work with House of Comawas toe saine reason to oomplam 

^hcm, * ^ «• Ever yours, that which Paterfamilias affords the wife of his bosom at the bxehkf^t-- 


* A Quiet Street, S.Wr 


yours, I tuat wnicn I'aterramuias anoras rue wue oi ms posum ab 

“ Vivo in Spb.” ^ table; It is impossible to get him away from his Paper. 
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DECIDEDLY. 

Small Swell , “Most ’rsxtrd bow thbt’kb kicking up about Equestrians in Ejensington Gabuens! Why they ought to 

BE DEUCED GLAD OP ANYTHING THAT ADDS TO THE BeAUTY OP THE PlACE— MY 'PINION ! ” 


PUNCHES ESSENCE OE PAKLIAMENT. 

July 23. Monday. The Lords were informed that the Metropolis 
reqaiies eKtensive Poultry and other Provision Markets, and the 
Smithfield Bill vras presented to them as the means for supplying the 
want. Mr. Fmeh has said his say upon civic greed, and has elicited 
the explanation that only 550 square yards of Smithfield are to he con- 
verted into poultry -yards, and about five times as much is to be let 
alone, for the present. He does not expect the City to make Ducks 
and Drakes of its money; but to convert into a Poultry-shop any of the 
limited space which might have been a recreation ground for the people, 
is a EouT project, and worthy of Cox (Einsbury). However, the site is 


afterwards gave notice oPa resolution against fortifying ourselves any 
more. Mb. Lindsay, a ship-builder, also, of course, sees no sense in 
stone walls, and means to oppose Pah. 

The Monster Hebbebt then made an interesting speech on the 
details of the proposed works. The places that are to be fortified are 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Pembroke ; and inasmuch as the Thames 
does not smell this year, and is therefore useless as an offensive force, 
about £180.000 is to be spent thereon. On the Medway, and at 
Chatham, there are to he works. Dover is to be made strong, as is 
Portland, and there is to he a good deal done at Cork. That is the 
I Government proposal for defending the kingdom against Anybody, and 
it was arranged that it should be considered that day week. 















A LA MODE FEANCAISE. 

T Tn-rgB iiT. At.t.v. « EF, MONS. BULL, YOU AEB NOT AFRAID OF ME?” 

JoHS BuLt, “OH NO, .NOT AFRAID IN THE LEAST— I ONLY FOLLOW YOUR FASHION. 
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Whether its grace is materially mcreased by the fact that the si^aker’s with it, and considers it quite up to the mark of the Christy poetry, 
fatlier was a law lord, is a matter for anybody who cares about it : — The iirst of the fifty-three verses goes thus 


“ The Earl of Elleitborouoh said, he always felt a difficulty in understanding 
' the state of the case when he had heard three or four law lords discuss ii^ especially 
if they spoke at any length. {LariglOerr.y* 

The Commons had a fight on the Poor-Law Board Contimiance Bill, 
which went through Committee, though not until the Government had 
been defeated on the question, whether the Board, like Fompey in the 
play, was to “continue ” for five years or three, the latter slternative 
being carried by W to 92. 

Loud John Russbll had the pleasure of announcing to the House 
that the King of the Two Sicilies was, by his own act, the King of 
One Sicily only, he having been obliged to order that the island be . 
evacuated b:^ his troops. It is stated that this announcement is pre- - 
mature. It is also said that the King of Sardinia sent to Gaeibaldi * 
to beg he would not think of attacking the mainland; but Gabibaldi, ' 
curiously, happening to be out of the way, of course the King’s - 
message could not reach him. * 

Mr. O’BaiBN wanted the Government to make it a condition on ! 
board the mail-packets they subsidised, that there shall be none of that ! 
system of insulting coloured ladies and gentlemen of which we have 
lately heard so much. Mr. LAfNG repUed, that all the colourable 
interest of Goveriituent in these ships’ concerns is the safe conveyance 
of what is down in Black and White in the letters. A long debate 
on the present absurd system of Promotion and Retirement in the 
Navy followed. Sir John Paktngton demanding an inquiry into the 
subject, which demand was successfully resisted by the Ministers. 

Wednesday, Str G. C. Lewis drew a whole row of the teeth of the 
Ecclesiastical Cormnissiou Bill, by withdrawing all the clauses on 
which serious fight was offered, and the measure being thus rendered 
almost useless, the House discussed it, in Committee, with much 
affabUity. 

Thursday, InthePelonyBill it was enacted by the Lords that counsel 
for the prisoner shall have the right of reply only when the Judge 
thinks it. necessary. Mr. £wich is rather inclined to agree with Lord 
Ellenbouqugh, that this is rather unfair upon the Judge, who will 
very likely permit many a needless harangue rather than be charged 
with shutting up the advocate’s mouth. As regards the interests of 
justice, there does not seem to be any harm in the arrangement, or 
I that a criminal wid be much more likely to get off because his man has 
the last word. M&. JusTfOB Punch would feel it his duty to be par- 
ticularly clear in his summihg up after such an address, and would 
certainly not be, as the Judge in old time, was called, Counsel for the 
prisoner. 

The Bill with (or rather without) the Drawn Teeth went through 
■Committee. The Chancellor or the X. informed Mr. Bright 
that the one and elevenpenny Eap just itifiicted on Spirits was to be 
permanent spirit-rapping. Lord John Russell stated, that the King 
UP Naples had begged the Government of England to insist on 
Garibaldi’s accepting an armistice, and that the Government of 
England had informed the King op Naples that they would see him 
in Acheron first, and then they wouldn’t, whereat the House cheered. 
Mr. Lung stated, that the Post Office Report was under consideration. 
Mr, Punch's private Spirits have informed him of one thing in it which, 
when disclosed, he proposes to make a precious row about. Lord 
Palmerston then, after a good deal of grumbling and growling from 
the Opposition and others, took away another large piece of the little 
time now left to independent Members. The Gas Tyrants Correction 
Bill was passed, on the motion of Sir John Shellet, who deserves 
the title of the Gas Garibaldi. 

Afi er a sentimental little motion of Mr. Hennesst had been squashed 
by 78 to 15, the important Bill about the Indian Army came on again, 
and after some debating, a motion for adjournmentSwas made, to whicn 
Lord Palmerston assented, saying, — 

“ It is tke duty of Hkr MAJEsnr*s Minwters to sit here and listen to any length of 
speeches that Honourable Gentlemen may choose to make, and to any length of 
extracts that they may tender us. {A laugh and cheers.) Of course, when an 
Honourable Member is at a loss fbr other arguments, it is very natural that ho 
should make out his speech by reading. (' Hear/ and a laugh.) Her Majesty’s 
Government attach great importance to this Bill. Our patience is inexhaustible, 
and we are quite prepared to sit here until Chrktmas in order to peas it. {Bear, 
hear.)" 

This did not exactly tend to sweeten the tempers of some of the 
opponents of the Bill, which Colonel Sykes declared would greatly 
rue the 4!9S0 Bririish officers in the local service, besides ruining the 
Indian Empire. This debate was acrimoniously resumed next night, 
and again adjourned till the Monday, so that it might delightfully 
interfere with the Fortifications discussion. 

A Bill for interfering with Theatres and Public-Houses had been 
introduced, but in consequence of the publication of a letter on the 
subject from the Christy Minstrels, who would be affected by its action, 
it was withdrawn, and the poetical person who writes the gibberish 
chanted by these begrimed parties received orders to prepare a song of 
jubilee. He sent an early copy to Mr, Pwneh^ who is much pleased 


“ Take away dat Bill, Nigger, ! 

Yaw, yaw, yaur. 

Take away daf. Bill, Nigger, 

Him shan’t be law. 

Take away dat Bill, Nigger, 

^ Yap, yap yap 

Take away dat Bill, Nigger, 

Dat ’s a good chap. 

Take away, &e,, &c., &c., &c.” 

Friday, The British Coroner savours a good deal of the British ' 
Beadle. He is usually either a spouting Doctor or a pushing Attorney, 
and he gets his place by a desperate canvass, with placards and all the ! 
vulgar machinery of a parochial struggle. When in office, his business 
is to hold as many inquests as he possibly can, because he is paid out 
of fees on separate cases. It is therefore to his interest that as many 
persons should make away with themselves or be made away with as 
possible. A Bill for making him a little less obnoxious to the public 
was this evening read a Second time. The Coronets avowed considerable 
contempt for the Coroaers. 

The Seaslon and S.-ason are now telling upon everybody. People 
get weary, cross, and careless; and even Mr. Punch himself is conscious 
of occasionally emitting an epigram whose excellent wit is not quite 
polished up to his habitually preternatural effulgence. He sometimes 
gives gold—the purest, doubtless, but only gold — ^instead of diamonds. 
The fact is, that it is time to leave town, and bathe the soul in shady 
woods. Any jjerson who is up to his ordinary mark during the last part 
of the Season is a Snob, and not Elegant and Sought After. Any journal 
that is as well written in September as in May is written by Snobs. 
These remarks are not made in any Aristocratic spirit of Swell-dom. — 
Mr, Punch conceived them while eating a cold sausage and leaning at 
the door of a country public-house — ^^but to apologise for the House of 
Commons, which is just now dfiwdling, twaddling, and every now and 
then having a violent scold. Palmerston to-night rebuked the Oppo- 
I sitiou for hindering and talking, and advised Members to avail them- 
selves of every opportunity of holding their tongues, whereat Disraeli 
blazed up, and said that all the loss of time and good measures arose 
from the Goverument-Coalition having, merely for factious purposes, 
and to keep their places, wasted the Session on an Illusory Treaty and 
a Moonshine Reform Bill. Even big Bbntinok, of Norfolk, has grown 
nervous, and thinks all the foi eigners in Loudon are going to rise and 
pull up the telegraph-posts and tear up the railways. We must all get 
out of town. 


THE PAPAL BRIGADIER’S RETURN. 

The Irish Boy is come back from Rome, 

In a seedy suit you’ll find him : 

He briiigrs large holes in his breeches home. 
And his coat slit up behind him. 

“ Land of bosh ! ” cried the downy card, 

“ Though Priests may howl, be aisy : 

Some lads have cut the Papal g-iard— 

Some greenhorns, duped, not crazy.” 

The Boy was done, but the Papal chain 
Could not ke«p his shrewd soul under ; 
The swag he e^ipected, he didn’t gain; 

So he fouud he’d made a blunder. 

And said, “ No Pope shall hnmbug me ; 

My soul abhors base knavery. 

I’ll never fight, gratis, against the Free, 

For Popery and for Slavery I ” 


WE OUGHT TO BE CAREFUL. 

In Forbes Winslow’s new book, araongsome very singular accounts 
of the beneficial results of accidents to persons of feeble intellect, is a 
statement that a supposed Idiot, having received a violent blow on the 
head, became a practisiiig Barrister. Mr. Punch, ever since reading 
this anecdote, has been puzzling over the Law List to try to find out 
who the party is. He has his suspicions on the subject, but it is 
premature to disclose them. Meantime he has resolved to be very 
careful for the future how he indulges his own favourite practice of 
giving idiots a rap on the head, lest he should be unwarily creating 
more barristers th^ at present affiict creation. 

OUR SANGUINE PRISND. 

The Honourable Member for Birmingham opposes the loan for the 
fortification of our dockyards. He evidently takes too Bright a v^w 
of the armaments of our neighbours. 
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TjAXrr OF jla.sk and kbr attendant. 
TEHCF. £D^yARD TBX FIRST. 


CHAPTER XXV.— LOVELY WOMAN IN THE REIGNS 
EDWARD THE FIRST AND SECOND. 

T is painful to reflect that 
in spite of ail the boasted 
gallantry of man, ladies’ 
dresses have at all times 
more or less been jeered at, 
or been sneered at by the 
gentlemen; perhaps because 
the latter think that, as they 
have to pay for it, they may 
as well from their wives’ 
finery get all the fun they 
can. The time of the First 
Edward certainly formed 
no exception to this rule, 
and its long: dresses and 
lairge gorgets were pretty 
nearly as much ridiculed as 
the wide dresses and small 
bonnets have been in our 
own day. For the credit of 
our countrymen, it should 
however be observed, that; 
the French writers were 
certainly the cruelest of the ! 
critics: the famous ^oma^i 
de la Bose being specially ’ 
distinguished by the sharp- 
ness of its satire, which, 
unlike the shafts of ridicule 
from Mr. Punch's armoury, 
was sometimes shot beyond the boundaries of decency and truth. As 
it took a whole half-century to write this single poem,^ there was 
plenty of time of course to correct it for the press, and we cannot 
excuse its authors for neglecting to have done so. Had their birth- 
time been postponed until this more polished i^eriod, they would have 
known that coarse expressions admit of no defence, inasmuch as want 
of decency, it is allowed, is want of sense. 

The Homan was written in France and treated of French fashions : 
but of course these soon became adopted in this country, for we 
always take onr fashions, like our farces, from the jFrench. This im- 
portation was moreover mncb assisted at this period by a royal double 
marriage in the year 1298 ; when Edward the First espoused the 
sister of Phihp the Fourth of France, whose daughter was united 
to Ned’s son, the Prince of Wales. This Philip was distinguished 
by the nickname of "Lb Bel,” and as no doubt he "weiw much 
applauded” his two sons-in-law for coming in to take a couple of women 
on his hands^here seems to be some cause to suppose he supplied each 
with a ring. How many clergymen assisted at this royal double marriage, 
we have not patience to search through the registers to learn: W we 
think were such a ceremony gone through in our day, we should 
expect at least a score of parsons to take part in it. Now that Mr. 
Smith can’t get spUced to Miss Jones without the help of some halfl 
dozen reverend assistants, we may assume that for a brace of royal 
happy couples, the hymeneal halter would hardly be thought binding, 
unless thelmot were tied by twenty-parson power. 

Leaving our lady readers to debate this knotty point, we proceed 
now to describe the costume of their ancestresses, who lived during 
the reigns of the First and Second Edward, in the sixty years less 
five (we loye to be particular), between the year 1272 and i327 
Their dress, we find, consisted of the robe or gown O^hich now was 
also called a kirtle) made with long tight sleeves and fastened high 
up in the neck, much as it was worn during the reign of ELenry the 
Second, and, with but trifling variation, hkd indeed been ever since. 
A train was, however^ now added to the garment, and this train appears 
to have fired the mines of satire of the cynical, and caused several 
explosions of wrath at its great length. One male wretch says ' " 
maydens doe moche resemble maggpyes, seeing both of y® have tayles 
which doe dr^glemy'dirte; ” and another monster hints that pos- 
sibly long trams were worn to hide lai * ' 
mbya.ihiidi 

" S httoinr a maghme fapre to see: 
rare I take care! 

Sw tobe IS long— as feete mag be : 

lSebias>ate ! 3Sebra«^ate I 
Sll ge bBfro btt sttitors be, 
iS/tttste not to more ti)fan ge can see ! ” 

uw.®' ^260, and John de Meijn 


lins were worn to hide large feet, a sneer which is indulged 
msultmg creature, a fiend in poet’s form, who tells us 


The sleeveless cyclas or supertunic was still worn oyer the robe, and, 
we are told, was made so long that ladies were obliged to liold it up 
with one hand to prevent their treading on it. The mantle too was 
worn pendent down behind as it had been before : being fastened on 
the shoulders by silken cords and tassels, and bordered with a rich 
embroidery of gold. The ladies, we learn, used it " on stale occasions 
only;” but whether formal morning-calls or stiff and stately tea-lights 
were included in this phrjuse, we have now no means of knowing. 

Among the habits of the leaders of the fashion at this i)eriod, wemuat 
not omit to notice tlmir bad habit of tight-lacing ; which sad and silly 
practice, we have shown, was in existence in the reign of 
Rufus, but since that time liad very wisely been discarded, hi “yr Len/c 
of Syr Launfalf' written about the year 1300, we Ihid the Jjady 
TR iAM:oRB_defacribed as— 

“ Clad in purple pall. 

With gcutyll budy and middle siiiall ; ’* 

and the same poem thus speaks of a couple of “ fayre damoseis” whom 
Syr Lauvfal meets "by accident” (?) in the middle of a forest (1) — 



COSTUME OP THE AltlSTOCRAGV. TEMP. EDWARD THE H»CONC«. (PROM A ERMJTIPL’I. 
ILLUMINATION IN ** Y* LAYS OF SYR LAUNKAL.** 

“ Their kirfcles were of Inde sendol,* 

Y-laced small, jolyf, and well, 

There mote none gayer go : 

Their mantles were of green velvet, 

T-bordored with gold right well y-settc, 

Y-pelliired with gris and gros ; 

Their beads were dight well withal, 

Bverich had on a jolyf coronal. 

With sixty jems and mo,’* 

What these two young ladies were up to in the forest in such gor- 
geous array, is apouit on which, the scandal-monger if he likes may 
speculate. Our impression is. that they had been invited to a pic-nic, 
and fearing lest that dear Slyr Launfal might absent himself, they 
enticed him into promising to meet them in the forest, wliere he might 
indulge m an innocent flirtation, under the plea of walking with them 
to protect them from the frogs. 

A very ugly species o^f wimple called a gorget came somewhat into 
tasmon m the first of these two reigns, and was worn occasionally also 
in the second. J ohn de Meun describes it as a piece of Huftw 
wrapped some two or three times round the neck, and then, being 
fMtened with a dreadful lot of pins, raised on either side the face as 
mgh up as the ears. ‘^Pardieu!^^ he exclaims, "I have often thought 
in my hearty when I have seen a lady so closely tied up, that her neck- 
cloth was either nailed unto her chin, or that she had the pins booked 
into her flesh.” In further chaff he calls the gorget "la towelle,” a 
mme which seems to hint that ladies had been known to use it for a 
towel, first taking the precaution to take out all the pins. He also 
makes a not very delicate remark in stating that the horn-like pro- 
jections of the gorget were stuck out, at a little distance from the face, 
so that,-— 

“ Entre la temple et lea conies pourroit passer tin rat, 

Ou la greigaeur moustelSe ctni soit jusques Aixas,” 

“y either Indian silk, or light blue silk ; for “Inde’” 
was often used to designate that colour. - " 
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I We omitted to record that in the reign of Henrt the Third the 
I mode of wearing the hair was changed, and that instead of being 
! plaited in long tails as it was in the twelfth century, it was simply 
I turned up behind, and conhned in a gold net. This fashion continued 
; in the following two reigns, and indeed remained in vogue throughout 
; the fourteenth century. By some writers we find the net or fret is 
i called a ‘‘caul,’’ but since our dictionary defines this as the “network 
of a wig,” our gallantry forbids us from applying such a term to the 
j head-dress of a lady. Girls doubtless used these nets to assist them in 
I the work of fishing for a husband, and seeing that the fashion has been 
recently revived, we may presume it has been found productive of net 
profit. 

Yiewed in the light of the old illuminations, the ladies of tliis period 
were either sadly shamefaced, or painfully susceptible to toothache and 
sore throat. A kerchief and a veu were often worn besides the gorget, 

I and fair necks and faces really were so swathed and swaddled up tliat 
! there were scarcely three square inches of their surface left salutable. 

' Whence this anti-kiss-me-quick sort of mania could have sprung from, 
i the leamedest of writers (we mean, of course, ourselves) are unable to 
I determine ; but the fashion appears certainly of oriental origin, and for 
I some cause the Crusaders may have possibly imported it. A iiusband 
I must be a great Turk, or else clearly a great muff, to muffle his wife's 
. cheeks up so that scarce an inch is kissable ; and had the Cruelty- 
I Prevention Society been extant, it might fitly have prohibited so 
I barbarous a practice. To the sensitive in mind it is afflicting to reflect 
I what dreadful deprivations the ladies must have suffered from it ; for 
I one would as soon have thought of taking a mummy under the mistletoe, 
I as a girl choked in the head-gear of the fourteenth century. 


SIGE OP THE SEASON, AND SIGH OP THE SESSION. 

A BUCOLIC EROM THE BACK BENCHES. 

Who will take me out of London ? Who will set me by the sea ? 

Who will plant my foot on heather, where the grouse rise strong and 
free? 

Who will rid me of the dinners—Heav’n be thanked, more rare they 
I grow— 

Their ^pergnes and flowers and fiambeanx— vapid gossip, fuss and 
show ? 

I Who7wiil save me from these stuffy, sweltering, stupid routs and 
' drums, 

Where the belles look limp and languid, as the wished-for August 
comes? 

Who will free me from this tread-mill, with its wea^, weary, grind, 
Club and Commons, ride and crush-room, wasting body, wearing 
mind? 

Who will find me air for breathing, innocent of London smoke? 

Take the set mask from the features ? Take the staleness from the 
joke? 

Who the Morning Tost will banish from my daily tea and toast ? 

Who will give me better imnsic than the Opera can boast ? 

' Titiens is a fine soprano, and Bose Csillag pipeth well; 

I And Alboni 's a great creature-— in her song and shape as well. 

I 

! But I’m sick of foreign sqnallers— sick of Tweedles, dee, and dum. 
Sick to wishing all brass silent, and all cat-gut strickeu dumb. 

And with more than common sickness, I am sick of Commons’ prate. 
Of the Morning sittings early, and the Evening sittings late. 

I Sick of strangling all the good Bills, which some interest offend; 

Sick of passing all the bad Bills, which there’s no time to amend. 

Sick, oh sick of Mr. Horsman’s “ taking up ” and setting down ; 

Sick of voting supplemental millions, under Ma. Gladstone’s frown. 

Sick of being whipped up, at all hours, to divide, or make a house. 
With the £iowleage that the Session won’t respect the “sacred 
grouse.” 

Wherefore was I born to greatness, wherefore did I seek a seat ? 

I, whose tastes were stock and shooting, growing roots and fattening 
meat? 

Hide, oh hide me, mother Nature, in thy glad and glorious green ; 
Take me back into the country, while a corn-field’s to be seen. 

Let me breathe the purple fallows— watch the waving of the grain, 
Peel my Shorthorn’s ribs and shoulders underneath my hand again ! 

But I wander in my fancies— there ’s that vile division bell, 

To all hopes of calm and country tinkling an enforced farewell. 


I am knit unto my party, I must sit at their command, 

W hile Disraeli can find dodges, and Big Ben has words on hand. 


I must sit, and barred from all that to my being pleasure yields, 
Thus_unto the blinding Bude-lights sadly babble of green fields. 



A BURLESQUE AL EKBSCO. i 

j 

An Auctioneer in the North, who publishes his name as Mr. Donkin 
(but compositors are mortal men, and there may be some slight typo- 
graphical error in the spelling of the respected name), has an estate to 
sell, whereof he thus sweetly disoourseth in the Manchester ISxaminer 

“The auctioneer feels relieved from a prolixity of details while introducing this 
fascinating property to public attention ; yet so completely is he beset by objects of 
the most uvely iutcrost, no less to those in sooroh of the materialism of a judicious 
investment of capital, than to minds soaring above the philosophy of the ledger, 
that for a moment the solid, the substantial, the positive, the real elements of 
wealth may be lost sight of in the contemplation of a scenery so associated with the 
past, and where memorials thnmgh the mist of ages offer a chapter upon the history 
of Chipchase Castle, grand in attitude, witbin tuo bosom of ancestral woods, and 
with a fortress grey in the heraldry of the herons of Northumberland, opening its 
rude portcullis into halls groined and marbled in the splendour of later times, this 
majestic structure stands the wonder and admiration of North Tyne, with paiks so 
fat in pasturage undulating to the margin of the most pellucid of rivers. Shepherds 
upon its banks pipe then: x)aBtoraIs, while, to the Arcadian dute, Ceres waves her 
sickle over harvests that ore in combination with untold mineral wealth, starting 
into active form, and proclalmitig in the midst of a primitive people the immortiu 
glories of the genius of Gsouujs ST£pHxi]!rso£r,— IUL b. Hobsom will show the estate.” 

The words of Mercury would be harsh after the songs of Apollo — or- 
Geres aforesaid, and Mr, Tnnch permits himself no comment. But he 
must congratulate Mr. Donk-in on having secured the services 9 f 
Mr. Robson to show the property — we presume when the Olympic 
season is over. Nothing could be more proper. Mr. Robson’s own 
health will be promoted on the banks of the “ most pellucid of rivers/’ 
while, in reading aloud the above particulars, with which Mr. D. will 
supply him for the instruction of visitors, the great comedian will feel 
thoroughly at home, inasmuch as he will imaginle himself reciting one 
of his own burlesques. He may even introduce, appropriately to the 
Castle, the song of Ben Baxter^ with the burden— 

“ With a Chip-cliaae, cherry-cho, fol de rol de ride, 0.” 

Mr. Robson’s kind consent to show the estate does him great credit, 
and Mr, Bunch trusts that Mr. R. will derive as much amusement 
from his novel occupation as Mr, T. has done from the above delightful 
announcement. The single part of it which he does not quite appre- 
ciate is the reference to the Heraldry of the herons, and he can 
explain it only by supposing that in the advertisement there is some- 
thmg herroneous. ‘ 


Inscription eor the Reverend Mr. Ring’s Statue, when he 
GETS ONE.— tyranms ^ Regum ulHimis , 




ACCIDENTS AND OFFENCES. 

At Lewes Assizes, the other day, a poor young man was indicted for 
the manslaughter of his mother. He had— having received a medical 
education— been in the habit of administering to her hydrocyanic acid 
for the relief of sickness. She died, after having taken what was con- 

1 'ectured to be an overdose, poured out by the nierest accident. For 
laving been supposed to have had the misfortune to kill his mother— 
whom he fondly loved— in the earnest endeavour to prolong her life, 
this good son was by some justice, justices, or coroner’s jury, no 
matter which— ssent to take bis trial as a felon ! There was not the 
slightest proof that he had ^iven an excessive dose : and he was of 
course acquitted. But even if he had made a fatal blunder, it would 
have been not only unintentional, hut most pitiably the reverse of 
intentional. Who but a fool would presume culpable negligence in 
such a case? Who with a particle of benevolence, with a grain 'of 
sense, would have sent such a case for trial ? Aggravate the unspeak- 
able miserv of that dutiful unfortunate son by placing him in a felon’s 
dock! What dense stupidity, and what monstrous cruelty ! 

Melancholy as this case was, the evidence for the prosecution can 
hardly well be conceived to have afforded occasion for merriment. A 
particular point in it, however, seems to have wonderfully diverted the 
hearers, who may have known the reason why. The fun. however, in 
the following question put to a surgeon about the strength of prussic 
acid, will be generally considered inscrutable 

**The Lobd Chief J qtstige. What do you say is the difference between a ‘xainim* 
anda ‘drop?* (J. laugh.)'* 

Where ’s the wit ? Again^-we quote th e JPosi 

“ SaRjaairr BALLawriHE, to the witness. If you were told to give a patient so 
many minims, should you rive him so many ‘ drops ? ’ (A laugh.)'* 

“vntness. Certainly not. (Jtmeaed laughter y* 

What joke is there in the question as to the difference between a 
minim and a drop? A minim is a drop of uniform size measured by a 
graduated glass, a drop is a variable quantity dropped out of a bottle. 
There is no quibble or equivocation in the words, and nothing loath- 
some m the ideas. What did the gentle dulness of Lewes see to 
laugh at ? 


But even if Mu. MEiuavMAisr, in' Mebutmau’s motley, had stood in 
the witness-box, grinning from ear to ear, the piteousness of the case 
might have hindered his grimaces from setting on harrcTi spectators to 
laugh too. Sorrow and indignation would possess any honest heart at 
the sight of a son standing bis trial for felony, because he met with a 
mischance in practising the Fifth Commandment. No doubt there 
are those who would insist on enforcing res|}onsibility in all cases of 
accidental homicide, with a view to iiublic safety, and an especial eye 
to their own. “Prevent mistakes irrespectively of right or wrong. 
Never mind abstract justice — ^mercy, consideration, compassion be 
blanked I Punish a blunder as you would a crime. Treat an unfor- 
tunate man as a guilty one for the protection of the Icommuniiy in 
general, and particularly of myself.” This is the language of these 
gentlemen; and it is the langua<?e of immoral selfishness. Trust 
nobody who talks it, unless in trusting him you can rely on his pride, 
vanity, covetousnes^ or other low motives. Such language is also the 
language of folly, it is calculated to deprive its utte.rer of medical 
attendance in any case of danger. Surgeons are not likely to risk a 
bold remedy, or venture a hazardous operation with the fear, in case of 
unforeseen misadventure, of an indictment ,for manslaughter before 
their eyes. 


10 BACGHE ! 

The Empbeok op the Feebch has been fixing the price of cigars 
in France. This is to vary from five centimes to fifty — say from a iialf- 
penny to fivepence. It may he held, therefore, that for fivepence a 
French gentleman may procure the very best cigar he need smoke. 
Then why, in the name of all that is Detestable, can’t Mr. Funch get 
first-class weeds at the same price ? Why has he to pay Ninepence, if 
he wants the real thing that does him good? Of course there are 
Penny Pickwicks and trash of that kind, but he smokes for enjoyment, 
health, and soothing. Mja. Betght is a smoker, and ought to have 
provided for this in the Treaty. Mr. Funch cannot trust himself to speak 
freely on so outrageous a state of things. Why are there no good cheajp 
eiprs in London ? he asks once more : and Echo answers that there is 
a “want of system” somewhere, though not of a system of imposition. 
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PUNOtrS ESSENCE OE PARLIAMENT, 

Jtjly 30. Monday. Lokd Clyde, introduced by Lord Punch, 
took the oaths and liis seat m the House of Lords, so that the saviour 
of India, though far inferior in rank to Cardigan, or Lucan, or 
Normandy, or Westminster^ is now as good a man as most of the 
bishops, as Jones Loyd, or as Veonon Smith. But Lord Punch 
begs to say that he has no notion of leaving things where they are, and 
that he recommends those who have the means of setting the Pountain 
of Honour in play, to send a very handsome shower-bath of honour in 
the direction of Lord Clyde, or Lord Punch may turn the stream of 
his own indignation in the direction of <the negligent parties. Pancy a 
Lucan having precedence over a Colin Campbell ! 

Lord John Russell has sent out Lord Dupeerin as our Commis- 
sioner for settling the affairs of Syria. This nobleman is a very good 
yachtsman, and a man who is good at yachting is generally good at 
most other things. He is not — 

■Whose very soul would sicken at the wave," 

but usually a manly, wide-awake, intelligent, self-reliant fellow. One ^ 
of this class of Englishmen saved Tyre the other day, by putting his 
vessel and his guns in such a position that the savage Druses were 
afraid to attack. We make no doubt that Dueferin will manage very 
well. After this appointment had been announced, there was a row 
originating with Mr. Horsman, who has got the combative element 
strong upon him, and who insisted on speaking, and blew up the 
Speaker himself for trying to put him down. Mr. Punch is far from 
regarding Mr. Horsman with any red-tapey dislike, and on the con- 
trary, holds that it is very desirable that upon occasion Members 
should speak out their minds, and not let any bureaucratic swag|;er 
and self-conceit be too strong for them. But there is reason in roasting 
of eggs, and also in roasting of Ministers, and Mr. Horsman should 
be temperate. At present the Wild Horsman is about as terrible an 
apparition to an English Minister as the Wild Huntsman to a German 
peasant ; but the chief end and object of a British Senator is not the 
scaring one of the Queen’s servants into a ft. 


Talking about the Fortifications, the Monster missed the opportunity 
of making a good and vulgar joke. Sir Charles Napier objected to 
the proposed defences at a certain place called Browndowp, and the 
Monster Herbert replied, admitting the difficulty of getting there. 
If he had chosen to be at once low and irrelevant, he might have said, 
that the interruptions to the vote for the Fortifications money made 
the real difficulty in getting a Brown down ; but we are very glad that 
he was not so coarse and objectionable. The Indian Army Fusion Bill 
Debate was resumed, and new objections were raised to the scheme, 
and a division took place, which Mr. Punch records, in order to show 
how many Members thought it worth while to stay and discuss the 
gravest business now before Parliament. Sir J. Fergusson’s motion, 
in opposition to a plan which Lord Palmerston ^ declared to be so 
important that he would sit till Christmas to carry it, was rejected by 
88 to 50. Had there been a personal squabble, or some trumpery 
matter into which personality could be imported, the division would 
have been a couple of hundred on each side. The struggle on the Bill 
was protracted ; but Palmerston saying that as long as health and 
strength permitted, he would resist a factious opppsition, the House 
went into Committee, and the Bill passed through it. Sir Charles 
Wood promised that all pledges given to any of the Indian soldiers, 
or in connection with the local army, should be faithfully redeemed. 

Tuesday. Lord Lyttlbton opposed the New Zealand Bill ; but the 
Gk)vernment think it rather important that the Land question should 
be set at rest, as a system of conveyancing which is illustrated by the 
occasional killing the tenant for life, and eating the cross remainders 
over, is rather in arrear of the age. So the Bill was passed. 

Lord .John Russell was asked, whether the Emperor of the 
French had not sent an uncommonly affiectionate letter to this 
country, as stated by the Morning Post. Lord John said that such 
was the fact, but that, as the letter was strictly private, he could not 
produce it. The following day, of course, the letter was in all the 
newspapers. Mr. Punch avows himself greatly touched by his Imperial 
Brother’s missive, especially by the piquant bit: Lord 

Palmerston knows me ; and when I say a thing, he will believe it.” 
Mr. Punch is rejoiced that the Emperor means nothing but peaces 
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liberty, coTiq[uest in France, and cordial co-operation with England ; 
} and in order that Kn^rland may be worthy of such affection, she—just 
as a loving wife educates herself up to be worthy of her husband — will 
fortify herself with every increase of strength that may tend to place 
her on an equality with her adorer. Then, to pursue the conjugal 
metaphor, they will converse delightfully, because they will thoroughly 
understand one another. 

CoLorrEL Feeitcti had been reading the Bejected Addresses, and had 
been evidently inspired by the imitation of Tom Mooeb : — 

**For dear is f he Emerald Isle of the Ocean, 

Whose daughters are fair as the foam of the wave, 

Wliose sons, unaccustomed to rebel commotion. 

Though joyous, are sober— though peaceful, are brave. 

The Shamrock their Olive, sworn foe to a quarrel. 

Protects from the thunder and lightning of rows, 

Their sprig of shillelah is nothing but laurel. 

That flourishes rapidly over their brows ” 

With, these convictions strong upon him, the gallant Colonel de- 
1 manded that the Irish should be allowed to form Volunteer Corps. 
! Mr. Cardwell, for Government, said that we did not distrust Iribh 

1 loyalty, hut really . Up sprang Mr. MAGtriRE, and testified to 

! the extreme advantage of arming Ireland, by slating that if the 
, French invaders came, they would not he received by the Irish as foes. 
1 Lord Palmerston is not the man to let such a speech go unimproved 
1 and on division, 86 to 30 voted against Colonel French, or rather, 

: the French Colonel Mr. Ewart made an attempt to get Members to 
confine their discussion of the Principle of a Bill to certain stages 
thereof, instead of mixing up big and little matters in the present 
i femmine fashion. But beyond a grumbling admission that things were 
badly managed, nothing came of Me. Ewart’s proposals. It occurs, 
also, to il/v. Fmch, that an arbitrary rule might be difficult of observ- 
ance. The extinct Heform Bill had no principle for people to speak 
on, and therefore, on Mr. Ewart’s plan, must have been destroyed in 
solenm silence. The House treated itself to a Count Out, materially 
promoted by some oratory from Mr. Hennesst. 


TFednesdaij. There was a fight ovc.r ihc ■^^^!^^opolis ^ 00 : 1 ! .Manage- 
ment Bill. Mu. Rkadv, ^lembcr for lici! t iui, and Ijiceiii.ial.c of !lni 
Apothecaries Society, h-d iln* aliack ; hn* wina trrs iiib.'rnian yFseii- 
lapius hats to do wit h the Lotidori p^fit-ln-s, il is. not v(M*y clear. 
ever, the Licentiate had only 1.‘3 v<)t<-y, what. he. would call “.adiitliy 
thirteener.” Various clauses moved by private Members wore roj(oU*ii, 
and the dynasty of the Board of Works was (•onfirnuid in all its irre- 
sponsible tyranny, Tlie despots, bowc'.ver, bad better be svaro- -there is 
yet existing the window in VVliiteliall which let in a new light upon 
the duties of sovereigns. 

Thursday. The Lords merely slmvcd on business at a capital 
as became sportsmen who had but nine (lays between them and Bt, 
Grouse. 

Ill the Commons, Sir George Bowyeh (copy the address, in order 
to remember that our friend the Carditial’s Cross- Bearer and the Puiui’s 
apologist is now a Barouet) tried to got np a story against Cjarih.vlot, 
and Lord John’s tone, as he replied that he had no ijilbniiHlion on the 
subject, WM more supercilious th/Ui nsiial, and we can hardly blame his 
manifestation of contempt. Bowyek must be ptd into a curricle wiili 
Nobmanby, and then, it Mr. Fw/c/t holds the whip, he Hallers liimself 
that he will “ make tJie raw material fly.” 

The debate on the Fortifications followed. Mr. Iandsay, the sliip- 
builder, opposed them, and was perfectly happified by the .Mmiuc R on’s 
letter. Henry Berkeley thouglit wo ought to dt rniid ourM'.ivcs with 
our own good right arms, a bit. of idiotcy that wa^; very properly 
derided. The Monster had every conGilence in the Kmpeuor’s ini on- 
ions, but “circumstances were sometimes stronger llum men.” 
Bright joined Mr. Lindsay, ami described iho^e. who had advocated 
the lortmeations as a Set of Lunatics, for which Mr. .IBulsmax, 

f ator-general to the House of Commons, laid into Mn. Bricut pretty 
eartiR There was a Jong debate, ami after Loro Paumkiiston had 
declared that the best way to maintain peactj was to be in a position to 
defend ourselves against insult, a division was taken, and there were 
for Fortifying 2GS, against it 39. 

Friday. For reasons of his own, whicli anybody may ascertain by 
sending a directed and stamped envelope and a £10 note, Mr. Fimch 
knocks the report of this day’s doings into the middle of next week. 


RESTORATIVE IN SLUMBER. 

MONG the most wonderful of 
the inventions of the present 
day are the patent magnetic 
brushes and combs, in which 
an advertising pliilosopher, 
to quote his own words, has 
most beautifully developed 
the mysterious power of the 
magnet. This power, as de- 
veloped by that philosopher 
in his brushei^ is indeed truly 
mysterious. It is exerted by 
a magnet enclosed within the 
back of the brush ; and acts 
as a remedy for grey hair, 
and also for weak or falling 
hair, and besides, for neural- 
gia, nervous headache, rheu- 
matism, stiff joints, &o. The 
magnet is supposed to ope- 
rate, in curing greyness, by 
its attraction for iron. Per- 
fect hair contains iron. Grey 
hajr does not contain iron. 
The magnet attracts the iron 
which the grey hair does not 
contain. According to this 
J.T. -j I. . . , theory, therefore, the magnet 

^ses the oxide of iron out of the blood, and draws it np into the 
interior of each hair. How easily this is to be effected any fool may 
wnvince himself by taking the blackest hair and the strongest magnet 
^ can get, and trying how much of the hair the magnet will lift. Or 
ne may chop the hair in minute pieces, and see if they will not stick 
totnem^et like iron filings. Of course neuralgia, nervous headache 
rhramatism, stiff joints, and the numerous diseases comprehended 

the 

X* naturally be feared that the use of 
turn the hair rusty; but experience has 
proved that there is no ground for this apprehension. 

been obtained by the magnetic brush has 
elimble invention for the same 



. wmuu nas oeen ooiai 

SJroito inveniion lor the same 

puipoae. This is a magnetic nightcap, which consists of soft cotton. 


enclosing a delicate mesh, or net-vvork of very fine magnetic steel 
r ^ immense superiority of this elegant contrivance is obvious 
from the consideration that the hair of the person w'ho sleeps in tlie 
magnetic nightcap is exposed all night to the action of the inagncl ic 
fluid, a fluid much more efficacious than any other capillary (liiid 
for beautifying the hair, which it aflects by a peculiar capillarv 
attraction. 

During the day, the magnetic nighteap is folded up and enclosed in 
a neat iron casket, or it may be kept in an old saucepan or teakettle, 
ifae object of these precautions is to prevent its magnetism from 
escaping, which happens whensoever a magnet is not in action. The 
iron arm^ure of the magnetic brush answers the same purpose ; but 
unscienliflc ladies often forget to remove it wlien they use the brush, 
ox whion, m that case, it monopolises the virtue ; whereas no such 
mistake can possibly be made with the magnetic nightcaii. 

Neuralgia, rheumatism, stiff joints, and &c., are much more effec- 
tually cured by; the inagnetic nightcap than they can possibly he by 
instruments which, subjecting tJie head for a few minutes only to tlie 
influence of magnetism, can extract but little iron from it at a time. 
Worn on the night after the most copious indulgence at the festive 
Doard, the magnetic nightcap will be found a never failing propliviactic 
agamst a headache the next morning. It is therefore invaluable to the 
gourmand and votary of Bacchus. 

The magnetic nightcap may he had beautifully embroidered and 
aaomed with a splendid tassel. All those gentlemen and ladies whom 
the cap will lit are recommended to wear it. 


Archery aad Practice. 


Ito l^fle m the hands of Englishmen will soon be a weapon sup- 
plying the place of the ancient long-bow. It will be necessary to make 
a corresponding change in a popiDar idiom—to call, for example, our 
wonderful spint-storytellers, long rifle-shots. 

GIVE IT *E]!I. 

Punch reads p^agraphs stating that the savage Druses “claim 
atoy with the Scotch.” This is aU bosh. But lie is decidedly of 
opmion, that the sooner the Druses are scotch’d the better. 

DARXNG EBATS OP HORSHANSHIP. 

HonoTmUe MembM for Stroud has acquired considetable 
celebrity by putting hig qpoke m the wheel of the Grovemmeat. 
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SOLDIERING AND SHOPPING. 

Youa attention, if yon please, ladies, to the following short paragraph 
which wft take for your perusal from a morning contemporary, whose 
columns being devoted more to politics and commerce may not be so 
well familiar to you as are those of Funch : — 

“ A considerable number of tbo principal tradesmen of tbo West End have met 
, and agreed to close their establisbmcuta early on Saturday afternoon, so as to give 
, the young persons iu their employ the benolit of a lair evening’s holiday. This is 
. a gracious mid eonsklerate ro.'^^oJution, suid one that tho public, wliieli has helped on 
1 tho Early Closing Movement by its warm approval, will not fail to sanction and 
I support. It is i)ropo3od to close the shops on Saturdays at four iu the winter and 
1 at five in the summer moTitbs. These hom-.^ arc not too early, if the young peojjlo 
j arc to get out for a breath of air in tho fields, or for a couple of hours’ Vohmteor 
! drill. A grortt deal might be said in favour of two o’clock all the year round ; bub 
I the mcasuro is an innovation in the retail trade of London, and it is wise not to 
I attempt too much. Of course it would be hopeless to attempt to o.ari*y out a 
I measure of this kind against the wishes of tho fair patrons of trade. But there is 
i tho loss reason to suppose that this will be withhold, inasmuch as the proposed^ 

! arrangement is to some exfent an aet of deference to their wishes. The Rifle Corps’ 
j of tho Metropolis, as we all know, are to a largo extent constituted of young men 
i employed in houses of business, and every one must wish that they may have in 
weekly drill opportunities of healthful active oxorciso while they qualify themselves ; 

. to become, in case of need, defenders of their coimtry. If then the ladies generally j 
. will kindly countenance a change which has been actively promoted by some who . 
are the ornaments of their sox, the transition to now and better arr.uigcmouts \vill I 
be easily accomplished, and licre, as so often happens with seeming &fQ.cultlcs, il | 
n*y a (juele jiireiuiei' pas qui coAte.” . 

j Gallaatry forbids, ladies, that we should think that any one of you ■ 
I can be otherwise than sensible ; and we hold therefore it cannot bo \ 
“ against your wishes ” that they who would, if need be, fight hi your I 
defence should be well qualified to do so. Now counter-jumping may ■ 
be labour, but it is not manly exercise; and although in some degree '' 
the muscles may be strengthened by it, no one can regard it as lit j 
practice for a soldier. Unless therefore young shopmen have opipor- i 
tunities of drill, it is impossible that they can be relied upon as liifie- 
men. Yolunteers they may be, but they caimot be effectives ; and if 
the army were recruited from their ranks, our forces might be called 
more fittingly our weaknesses. With their eyesight dulled and dimmed 
by long confinement in close shops, “judging distances^’ can be by 
no means easy work to them ; and oluntcdas their faculties must be by 
overwork, they cannot without practice he trained to act as sharp- 
shooters. 

It rests with you then, ladies, to assist the Yolnnteer, and the Early 
Closing movements by desisting from your shopping after two o’cloot: 
on Saturdays, and after five, as far as feasible, on other evenings of the 
week. Let every moilier of a family who has a wish to see her family 
defended from invasion, not only rigidly abstain from shopping late 
herself, but take care to teach her daughters, as they grow, to do as 
she does. “ S/wj) Earli/ should be one of the first texts in a girl’s copy- 
book, and no pains should be spared in impregnating her mind with it. ! 
Every “bargain” wliich is bought after two o’clock on Saturdays 
j deprives a llifieman, or would-be one, of practice at his drill, and 
diminishes thereby i.he defences of the country. 

I On the score too of humanity, late shopping should be stopped, and ! 
the Cruelty Prevention Society should see to it. To imprison fine 
young men. upon fine summer afternoons cannot be regarded as other- 
wise than torture to them, and no one but a Bomba in Crinoline would 
perpetrate it. The fair sex will deserve to be considered the nnfair 
sex, if they do not let our shopmen have the liberty they ought to 
have. Indeed the woman who would lay her hands upon a shopman, 
and forcibly detain him from proceeding to his drill, must in very truth 
be regarded as a Creature, whom it were gross flattery to call a Selfish 
Wretch. 


it does not know to he true. Giles Scroggins’s Journal, however, 
may, to be sure, believe whatsoever it imagines. It may believe that 
Mr. Funch believes in the spiritual manifestations which he gainsays. 
It may believe that it believes in them itself when it really only wishes 
to believe them, and is vexed by the incredulity at which, its oum faith 
stumbles. It may be weak without being mendacious ; but, wilfully or 
foolishly, it belies Mr. Funch. Certainly Spiritualists may claim credit 
for the innocence of imbecility. They do not seem to know what 
scientific demonstration is. If they knew, they would not expect their 
miracles to be believed by any but the most ignorant of the vulgar, 
high and low, until performed before competent observers, and sub- 
jected, in the presence of those judges, to the test of crucial experi- 
ment. When next Mr. FuacEs contributors happen to he all assem- 
bled together, will any spirit, or “ sperrit,” at the request of any 
medium, or off its- own hook, come and rebuke our incredulity by 
pulling all our noses ? 



EOEWAED CHITS. 


THE SPIKITITAL «HUME”.BUG. [ 

Giles Scroggins’s Journal, or the Spiritual Magazine^ keeps I 
harping on the assertion, that Mr. Funch has been assured by several i 
gentlemen with whom he is concerned or connected, of their belief in i 
the reality of some alleged spiritual manifestations, witnessed by them j 
in the presence of certain mediums, This assertion is altogether] 
untrue. On the contrary, the gentlenicn^ impertinently named by our 
indelicate and credulous, if not fallacious, contemporary unite in 
assuring Mr. Funch of their conviction, that the phenomena exhibited 'i 
to them as spiritual were all humbug. Mr. Funch is sorry to inform 
the Spmtval Magazitse, that one of the mediums whose siances Ms , 
friends have^ attended has been described to Mr. Funch, by a compe- 
tent judge of deportment, as “ a low American.” Of two mediums of 
the other sex,, the old party who asks for “ sperrits,” and her con- 
federate the young female, an excellent physiognomist who tested their 
pretensions, speaks with the utmost contempt and scorn. This gen- 
tleman reports, that their performances are transparent fudge, and that 
they themselves are a couple of rank impostors. The Spiritual Maga- 
sm directly accuses Mr. Funch of impugning what he knows to be the 
truth, ifr. must reply, “You’re another!” Regarding him- 

self and his friends, the ^iritual Magazine, at any rate, asserts what 


“ Am:ong the Bills to come before the Hom;e of Lords the other day, 

I notice an Infants’ Marriage Aet Amendment Bill. Well, I’m. sure, ! 
what next! What can the poor little things want to marry for, except 
wedding-cake, which would be far too rich for them, and make them 
ill? They had much better be kept to their tops and bottoms. The 
women of Andover and the neighbourhood, I am happy to see, have 
petitioned against any alteration in the law of marriage. Very much 
to their credit. Of course the alteration they object to is that which 
is to allow infants to marry. People ought to be ashamed of them- 
selves for putting such things into children’s heads. Talk of old 
women, indeed I Parliament would never dream of letting infants 
marry one another, if all the Members were of the age and sex of 
“ Your humble Servant, 

“ Martha Grunuy,’* 


A Rap at the Bappers. 

We hear that several of the Spirit-rappers have written to Mb. 
Gladstone, complaining of the damage he is doing to their trade by 
his recent imposition of a higher tax on spirits. The tax is now so 
heavy that the rappers say the spirits are most terribly depressed by it^ 
so much so, that &e efforts which are made to raise them are daily 
more and more becoming unsuccessful. 




Mfoton {excited). “Hi, Jokes!— Njet! NetI Nei!— MjlKB Haste, or I shall lose him!” 

Jones {who u rather giddy and nervoiis), “Eh! — ^AeI — ^Right! — ^To be sure! — Zes! — I — I — 1 — coming — as east-^ as— On ! 
DEAR— AS possible!” 


1 

THE IMPEEIAI BILIET-DOTJX ABTD THE AI^SWEH.' 

The Emperor to John Bull {care 0/ Count Pebsignt). 

My dear Mr. Bull,— L et me first, beg to say, 

Thai: my letter is solely mteuded for you : 

But as crowned heads must act in a ronnd-about way, 

I transmit through Count Persigny this billetdouis^ 

I’ve been pained to the heart at your lending your ear 
To “Old Parties” who charge me with all sorts of crimes : 

But my genuine feelings I ho^e to set clear 
In this letter which reall/y is meant for the Times^ 

Don’t think in yonr eyes that I mean to throw dust. 

But pray give full credit to all I aver : 

There’s Palmerston knows I am worthy of trust, 

And to liim I am kindly allowed to refer. 

’Pon my honour— a thing, which you know I hold dear, — 

Since I signed at Villefranche — with my back to the wall — 

I have wished but for peace and for friendship sincere 
With my excellent neighbours, and you above ah. 

Bless you, I never meant to take Nice and Savoy, 

Till to lengths so alarming Sardinia would go. 

Annexation I really was driven to employ — 

(After all, they’re essentially Prenoh slopes, you know). 

With my soldiers and ships, you say, Europe I frighten; 

Europe oughi to know better, and you too, mon cker / 

Cherbourg 's nothing, in fact, but a sort of Erench Brighton ; 

As for soldiers— ihaven’t one man I can spare. 

Of invasion by Louis Philippe did you dream ? 

Yet Napoleon of peace as he was — jnst hh** me— 


He’d more ships under sail than I have under steam— 

And of troops, when all ’s weighed, I have no more than he. 

Indeed to speak plain, as a plain Emp’ror suits, 

I ’ve not nearly the force-land or sea — that I want ; 

What with China, Algiers, Rome, Gendarmes, sick, recruits, 

Of bayonets I find myself frightfully scant. 

Besides, yon can’t blame me for wishing to make > 

The best of the handful of men that 1 ’ve got ; | 

Less flatti’ring than yours is the view I must take. ‘ 

You see what our troops are, I see what they ’re not. 

Then as to the East— ’Pon my honour again— » 

The only instruction I gave Thouvenel ^ : 

Was, “ Don’t put the sick gentleaian out of his pain — ! 
He ’s free to stay sick— so lie doesn’t get well. 

In Syria again— where such sad things, alas, occur ; — ! 

You blame me for the mischief I seek to repair : i 

Mr. Bull, I’ve a heart, and it burned at the massacre \ 

Of my dear Christian brethren, now suff’ring there— j 

Till T wasn’t exactly myself, and my feelings i 

Perhaps may have hurried me rather too far. 

Bid I say “ twenty thousand ? ” But Christian appealings 
Axe things I could never resist— so they are. 

’Twas humanity urged the proposed expedition ; 

What profit from Syria could I expect ? 

My troops would have gone on their peace-making mission, 

If you hadn’t stept in, and the enterprise checked. 

No— I say the same tiling I said eiglit years ago, — 

(’Twas very soon after the second December) — 

** L^Mnpire c*est iapaix** was my text at Bordeaux, 

And how I’ve lived up to that text just remember. 





WJUEED INNOCENCE AND HIS BILLET-DOO. 




Atoust 11, 1860.j 


PUNCH, OH THE LONDON CHAMVAHI. 


I HAVE conquests to make— but mon cher, they’re in France: 

She ’s not yet nearly conqiiered, I ’m sorry to say, 

Though material interests have had every chance. 

And L^Jkipire^^ on the Bourse, has been really ' 

In Romagna and Tuscany, much to my sorrow, 

I had ties which prevented my acting with you; 

But for Naples and Rome— say the word, and to-morrow, 

I’m your man : make your game : and I’ll back you, true blue. 

Do let us, at last, act like brother to brother; 

And each pin his faith on what either may swear : 

Not like rogues on the watch each to trip up the other. 

And bone all the swag they, in honour, should share ! 

There— I ’ve told you my thoughts, without bunkum or blarney; 

Brom a heart I have spoken of friendship chock full ; 

There are some men can stoop to soft-sawcfer and carney. 

But 1 ’m not one of that sort— believe me, cher Bull. 

Jora Bull’s Answer. 

Dear Empehor, here’s my reply to your letter. 

To a ream of soft words I prefer one hard fact. 

And if you mean all that you say, why you’d better 
Lose no time in putiing your talk into act. 

As to listening to what some “ Old parties ” have said of you, 

I don’t know at all what ‘'Old parties” you mean. 

My opinions I’ve formed, not from what I have read of you, 

But— I’m sorry to say it— from what I have seen. 

Ajs a witness to character Pam you’d have summoned : 

I’m afraid, if you called him, he might make denial ; 

And such witnesses often, when well cross-examined. 

Only make matters worse for their friend who ’s on trial 

And don’t swear by “your honour the weight of a straw, 
’Gainst that oath would be heavy, as facts passed away show; 
And “ jDi? non appareniibus^^ — so says our law — 

“ Ft non esnstentihus^ ea(P est ratio.^* 

M for Nice and Savoy, p’rhaps ’twas nothing but proper, 

To annex ’em— I whisper no word of durme ; 

The encroachment was nothing, but wherefore the whopper? 

Why the positive “ No,” which I found to mean “ Yes ? ” 

And as for your armies, and Cherbourg, and steamers ; 

We needn’t waste time in discussing their figure : 

But please don’t set me and my lads down as dreamers, 

If ours should grow big, as yours keep growing bigger, 

Yolunteers and Defences you think quite disgusting. 

As implying mistrust of your word— All my eye ! 

I ’ll trust you as far as I see you ; so trusting, 

You’ll excuse me for keepmg my cartridges dry. 

I have heard of oaths lightly sworn, lightly broken 
Professions that ne’er to performances came; 

Of vows cancelled almost before they were spoken. 

Intentions now paying a place I’ll not name : 

But in one thing at least all are safe in confiding— 

And that’s a man’s self, to himself that is true ; 

One promise at least gives assurance abiding— 

That’s where heart says to hand, “You back a»«/I ’ll back^o«.'’' 

And such is the trust that I sooner would lean on, 

Than the oiliest words Mocquahd’s pen can contrive; 

Try your fiumm’ry on others ; but, please offer me none. 

On diet more solid my friendship must thrive. 

I have watched both your games, Sire, at home, making slaves ; 

Abroad— as you said and we’ve seen— making free ; 

While you cozened the fools, and bought over the knaves — 
Under which of these heads do you classify 

What has been may recur. . Should a Brummagem GiESAB 
Try a dash at John Bull, after conqu’ring the Gauls; 

I intend he shall find the achievement a teaser. 

What with Armstrongs, long Enfields, and stout WoodenlWalls. 

Suspicions I may feel, hut not apprehensions. 

As long as I’ve hands and a trigger to pull; 

By deeds and not words I interpret intentions; 

And so I remain, yours, etcetera, John Bull. 


AFTER-DINNER ARGUMENT. 

Mb. Punch presents his compliments to the Eabl oe Habdwicke, ' 
and requests his Lordship’s notice to the followbi^ observations, which. ' 
are reported to have fallen lately from his Lordship’s lips 

“ Application had been made bo him as Lord Lieutenant of Cambridgeshire, tO ; 
allow an organisation of the humbler classes of society, but he had peremptorily ■ 
refused ; and he should continue to do so, because he held that that most iutelligent, 
useful, respectable aud important body of men had duties of another kind to perform- 
If they wished to carry a musket, or enter any military volunteer force, the militia , 
regiments of the country were short of something like 50,000 men, and wore ready 
to receive these most worthy candidates for military service. Ho also thought there i 
was a groat diffcreuco betwoeii arming men of property and mon of none. Ho said ' 
not one single word against the character of the working classes, on the contrary ! 
he hold it in the highest veneration ; but if a weapon wore given to a man who had ' 
no property, whether it were a civil weapon or a military one, his natural tendency ' 
would be to acquire a property which ho had not got.” j 

These remarks are said to have been delivered after dinner, and , 
Mr. Funch can see no reason to disbelieve that statement. But for it, ■ 
indeed, Mr. Funch would fiud it difficult to credit that Lobd Kabj)- 
mcKB could so far have lost his senses as to say what is reported of ; 
him. The enemy that steals away the brains of those who put it in 
their mouths must clearly have abstracted those belonging to his ' 
Lordship before he could have uttered such unreasonable nonsense. ^ 
To say one has the “highest veneration” for a class of men whom one 
believes to have a “natural tendency” to robbery, surely is to show > 
that one is not in one’s right mind, and has for the time at least said ^ 
goodbye to one’s senses. To imagine too that persons of importance . 
and intelligence, and who are useful and res]^ectable members of society, | 
are not fit to be trusted with possession of a rifle, this clearly is an 
insult which applies to all the Volunteers who have enrolled themselves, I 
and who hardly can lay claim to better qualities than these. It is no ! 
excuse to say, that poor men if they please may enter the militia. The 
militia is a paid service, and the Volunteer is not ; and humble as they 
be, there are many of the “humbler classes ” who are much too proud . 
to enter it. I 

Commenting on Lobd Rabdwicke’s after-dinner speech, the Faily . 
IFews observes : — 

** Wc will not do the late Government or the Tory party as a body the injustice of t 
supposing that Loxu> Hardwicks represented them iu his speech ; but that a man 
ill nis position should have ventured on such language shows tho sentimeuts which 
many of thorn really entertain towards tho working classes, whom they affect to 
patronise but conspire to crush. After dinner and over their wine tho ruck of the 
Tory party still think and speak, as in their provincial circles they still act, as they ' 
thought and spoke and acted half a centmy ago.” , 

“ In vino veritas^^ is an ancient axiom, and is as true now as it was j 
a hundred years ago. But would it not be well if Tories like Lobd | 
Habdwickb were to take the pledge of total abstinence from public ' . 
speaking, seeing that perhaps the weakness of their reasoning seems 
somewhat to betray their imbibition of strong drink. 


NO BULWARKS FOR EVER! 

Thebe is something in the subjoined argument, advanced the other ; 
evening by Me. Bright against the expediency of fortifying onr : 
dock-yards. Speaking of Mb. Whitwobth, the Hon. Member for 
Birmmgham is reported to have said : — 

** He told me la?t night, that he would iindertako to throw a 70 lb. shc^l, filled 
with molten iron, sis miles. I sec a gentleman opposite who seems startled at that 
assertion. Mr. Whitworth said he believed he could reach seven miles, but would 
guarantee sis. The whole system of warfu'e is about to undergo a change as great 
probably, as that which took place ^hen gunpowder was first used, {Bear.) Aud 
yet you have your Government in its fussy activity (a laiigJt), not having t be courage 
to tell tho people the truth upon these matters, rushing day after day into all kinds 
of expenses, not knowing in the least that all they are now doing will twelve 
* months hence be found to be of no avail, aud will have to ho done over again.” 

Don’t fortify yonr arsenals this year with defences which some new 
shell may explode the next. This advice is not devoid of reason. But 
what if the new shell should not happen to be invented, and an enemy 
should bombard our ill-defended Portsmouth and Plymouth with the 
shells now in vogue in the meanwhile ? Suppose the new shell should 
happen to be invented, would Portsmouth and Plymouth, with their 
existing fortifications, be less liable to bombardment than they are 
now? If we cannot effectually fortify Portsmouth Plymouth, we 
had better dismantle them. Why run up a tailor’s bill, when you may 
as well go naked P It may be all very well for a Member of the Society 
of Friends to stick to his costume, but when the question is about 
covering our military and naval magazines and repositories, we may as 
well be out of the world as out of the fashion. Don’t wash your hands 
s. now, because they will be dirty again by-and-by. Don’t wash them | 
by-and-by, because they will be as dirty as ever to-morrow morning. | 
If Friend Bbight acts personally on this^ principle, his best friends ' 
must surely refuse to shake bands with him. He ought to receive a 
compulsory order of the Bath, and in case of his perseverance in the 
1 neglect of ablution, to be indicted for a nuisance. 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


[August 11 , 1860 . 






GOSTUME OP A GENTLEMAN. TUMP. KDWARS 
THE THIRD. IMPROVED J'’IU>M A VERY OdRIOUS 
SKETCH BY DOWOLAS, THE MONK OP (JLASTON- 
BUKY. 


they cTianged tbom in divers shapes and disgnisings of clotbinggo, now long, now 

PUNCH'S BOOK OF BRITISH COSTUMES. 

destitute and devest from all K 

CHAPTEK XXTL-T^K EEIGN OF EDWAED THE THIRD. ^'“o7audanot!f« SXtTsCrt 

4 Lie clothes, and so strait waiHted, with 

f L reign, or j'HlS sove- f,ieevt*a ami tii)petcs of sur- 

wiWH BBtS! reign, on whom bUCll showers coats, and Lodas, over long and 
1 TH of eulogium have been poured !»'«©» aU s« nagt-ed (jaggecU and ^ 

by the lUbtOriaiL, lorms a ^nd alsou buttoned [a 

most important era in the gnovous sin this !] that i with ^ 

' history of costume, and may truth shall saye they seem more 
therefoie claim to occupy a “ke “! ^«n<“>tor8 or doviisO) in A 'T 

theur clothmggo, and alsoo in tboir J \ 

]^W leaves of our _J5ook. shoeing, and other array e, than \ 

From the changes which are they seemed to be like men.” \r - S** ^ 

noticeable not less in the _, ., ,, „ ,,, \V s i 

civil than the military habits. These kmb or nagged ^ n. 

the effigies of this period are garments Perliaps may have M V 

more markedly discernible included the jagged or ragged H J) 

than those, perhaps, of any aiimus. of which we have )) r f 

other, from the days of ““de mention m the time of U / ^ 

William ihm Cokqijeb.oii Hyuv the Ihiki). But we Vy 

to the knights of Good Jed no special record ot it m \ 

Queen Bess. In lieu of this reigi^ and we prefer // ) 

the long tunics and robes of therefore to assume, that. It // . — 

the last reigns, a closely *'"1 been abandoned, being 

fitting body garment but- dese^edly considered the • 

toned down the front like qumtis-sence ot absurdity. — 

the jacket of our “ Buttons,” Such indeed was the ex- 

nn/l PYfPTifliyio- a<^ far as iho travaffaTipp nf fashion at thi*! oostume op a gentleman, tump, rdward 
ana extenaing as lar as tne uavagance or lasuion aii tnis third, improved j.’iu>m a very odwous 

middle of the thigh, was period, that in looo the House sketch by dowqlas, the monk op olaston- 

adopted as the usual dress of of Commons made a formal buks'- 

the nobility. Being made of complaint about the matter, 

soft materials it was called a and actually an Act of Parliament was passed to prohibit the excessive 
cote hardie, and its rich usage of rich clothing, which it was apprehended would impoverish 
embroidery was set off and the nation. Among the sumptuary rules which our Collective Wisdom 
enhanced by the splendid thought proper to propose, we learn that — 
belt of knighthood, which 

-nrae onTYiTrinTilv woni over it “Furs of ermine and letfcice,* and embellishments of pearls, excepting for a 

BLOATED ARISTOCRAT. TEMP. EDWARD THE Liwt, head-dross, were forbuidou to any but the royjd family and noblos who had Upwards 

THIRD. moselv girt S'OrOSS tne nips, £1000 a year. Cloths of gold and silver, and habits embroidered with jewellery. 

The sleeves of this new gar- lined with pure iniulvcr and other costly furs, wore permitted only to knights and 
ment were fastened with a row of buttons between the wrist and ladies whose incomes cxccedod 400 marks ror aun^um. Knights whose income 
elbow, whence depended a long slip of doth, Wly of white colour, K?r.f 

which was called a tippet. Cotes with short sleeves were, however, the whole jiieco ; but all persons under the mnk of knighthood, or of less property 
often worn, the fore part of the arm being covered with an under- than the last moutionecl, were confined to using cloth worth not more than fiRir 
garment buttoned with a row of buttons like the cote. A long mantle „Tffi 

was oocasionally worn over this dress, f^tenedon the right shoulder riband., woi-e^Uf..rMdd!^’ dooomUoM ;’^d“heVonaity Hiiiox(«^^ to’ t^clufriuB.^ 
by four or five large buttons, so that, when suffered to iiang loose, it meat of this statute was the forfeiture of the dress or ornament BO worn.” 
covered the bearer completely to the feet. In general, however, the , ^ 

front part was tlirown back over the left shoulder, and hung in folds This Act, it would seem, was directed not so much against the ladies 
behind in the manner of a cope. Very frequently the mantle was as the gentlemen, although the former, we are told, “ dyd far outstrip 
indented at the edges in the form of leaves, but the reason why it was 7® men in all niauuere of arraies and curious apparell.” Perhaps the 
so history leaves us now to guess. House, however, was afraid to risk the chance of a female revolution, 

Mb.. Stbutt, who on the subject of costume is (next to Funch) if they ventured much to interfere with ladies’ dresses. We tremble 
the cook of the literary walk, observes that to their frequent tourna- to consider what a fearful reign of terror would infallibly result from 
ments and pageants the English chiefly owed the quick succession of such a daring venture now, and what a number of our members would 
new fashions, which especially distinguished the rei^n of this old King, be sure to get their ears boxed if they made it (say) illegal to wear 
The knights who attended came from all parts of the Continent, and military heels, or lessened by one inch the miles of crmoline now 
endeavoured to cut out each other in their clothes as much as to cut staggered under. 

into one another in the lists. In a wardrobe roll, still legible by those The Scots, who seldom have committed great excesses in expense, 
who have good eyes, and have a knowledge of black Hter, an order is and who too well know the worth of siller to be so silly as to waste it 
myen for a j upon of blue tartan, “powdered,” that is, embroidered in extravagance of dress, had a rhyme about this period which ran (or 
thickly, “with blue gaiters, and decorated with buckles and pendents halted! thus — 

ovlTraw /i.i 1F . olcrn a IlY^AVt cVii.l-o I £fr J_i j. 


BLOATED ARISTOCRAT. TEMP. EDWARD THE 
THIRD. 


of silver gilt ; ” also for a linen doublet, “bordered round the skirts “Longbeirdsherfciless,t 

and sleeves with long green cloth, embroidered with clouds and vine Peyntedt hoods witless, 

branches of gold” (rather a queer mixture^ and with the motto, “It . 

is as it is " wMoh 18 said to Save been of Kma Epwabd’s owi die- 

f if. 1^,!® ? «>«»* evidence, it appears that beards were generallj 

^ ^ use this mterebtmg distioli is .^omboth long and pointed, and that capnobons with long peaks or 

commanded to be stitched ms^die to match. Whether these pointed cloak-hoods were 

“ Hay! hay I the whythe swan, ever brought in front to protect a cherished beard from dirt, or dust. 

By Gode’s soul I am the man.” qj. jg a point which a debating club woldd do well to dilate upon. 

What the wearer was the man for, is left to be conjectured : indeed Our own idea inclines to think they sometimes were, and we recom- 

the meaning of the couplet is so doubtfully perceptible, that we think, mend the dodge to the notice of the swells who seem to spend their 

were the word “goose” put as a substitute for “man,” the introduc- life now in growing long cat’s-whiskers, which on Derby days or driz- 
tion of the “ swan” would, on the score of its antithesis, perhaps be zling ones, might be saved much hirsute injury by being bottled up in 
more excusable. beard-bags. 

Of course these continental fashions found but little favour in the eyes *-pi- ■ i isr « - x, , , . ^ 

of the old ^Uemen, who iised to talk to one another about the good 

old times, Sir, when Englishmen were Englishmen, and knew better vegetable, but an unpleasant little animal, described by Cotgbaye as “a beast of a 

i’faekins than to ape those foreign monkeys. The clergy too were w^tuh grey wiour.” 

censurers of what they doubtless termed the /‘backsliding” of their toUpTth™ “sl^esB.” butwearenot so “herblesa” or heartless, as 

flocks, and indeed they went so far as to bellken them to devils, for j “Peynted” may mean either pointed or painted: it being considered quite 
their devilish conceits. Says DowGLAB, Monk of Glastonbury, speaking the thing to paint or decorate the hood, as well as the cote hardie, with flowers and 
of the weathercockv wavs of the beati monde : — quaint mottoes, as we have above described. Whether the word ” dunce** was ever 

^ f ^ X , , - , painted on the hood, we are unable to determine^ but the epithet of '‘witiess*' 

Xne EPgliBOTn m haunted so much unto the foly of strangers that every year almost makes us it may have been. 

1 Jy 
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Bishop, have you got a copper to relieve a poor clergyman ?— a poor 
RAGGED CLERGY. clerg>;man, bishop, who has not tasted food all this blessed day. 

Tliafc IS the style of solicitation to -which scholars and gentlemen are 
COKING- before and after, the nearly reduced by clerical poverty. We shall have ministers of the 
of man (the mind of wealthy Church of England lying about on the pavement, and ilius- 
woman is nearsighted and trating the Gospel, which it is their vocation to preach, in coloured 

regards only the present) chalk, and writing under the picture thus delineated “ I am starving.” 

Midsummer naturally Or, perhaps they will perambulate Cathedral closes in torn surplices, 
'\ vi-vi^ reverts an^d adverts to singing psalms, in hopes to get a sixpence tossed to them out of the 
Cliristmas. Whilst we are dean’s window. 

consuming ice, and refrige- Statesmen object, that if the Church revenues were divided eaually 
. rating our interiors with amongst the clergy of all ranks, there would be only £24<0 a-year for 
shandygaff or champagne each parson; so that if there were no “bhinks” in the Establishment, 
supposing ourselves there would be no " prizes.” But what necessity is there for prizes ? 

: to be blest with a modest What harm would be done if the clergywere levelled down to £24*0 

■ competence — we are think- a-year a-piece f Is it credible that one soul the less would be saved 

i'l .. . ‘.'g^ ing of roast beef, and plum- in consequence of that pecimiary arrangement ? Rich bishops and 

pudding, and hot spiced deans are great ornaments to society, but they might be as useful as 
!>;?. ■ . elder-wine and ale. The St, Paux on £24*0 per annum, as far as their utility depends upon their 

i;-; coal merchant sends round incomes. In tlie meantime, could not dignitaries, who generally leave 

..V' j ' bis circular to say that his large fortunes behind them, afford to endow a few ragged churches, to 

1 goods are getting as cheap be served by ragged clergymen, provided by Mr. Jervis’s society with 
>■ ' V ■ ■; as they can be, and in the old clothes ? “Startling Facts^^ is a book which ought to lie on every 

' ■'-■■'s'l.'.vf midst of the dog-days— the prelate’s library table. 


THE BLOCKADE OF THE SESSION 
The Obstructives have been having a rare time of it in Parliament. 




} winter’s stock. As we kick 
off sheet and counterpane 
in composing ourselves to 


slumber, we remember what ^osirucjives nave oeen naving a rare Time or it m rariiamenc. 

a load of bed-clothes we Not content with havmg put a stopper on Reform, they have impeded 


reouired durin.^ the frost useful measure of the Session, and the car of legislation has 

and wonder if we sLall wanf as mneli this fiino sk moStlis. Coals ® stand-still tbrongn tlie quantity of spokes^r, 

and Blankets beiupr thus bti.uglst v>ii,liia the scope of our considera- wore omeotlr, speeches they have put into its w.ieejs. The Swings 
tion, suggest the suhscrirUoiJ-.vhioli *he henevolent ate called upon though the Ba^. 

to disburse in order that, their destitute fellow creatures may be niptw Bill loudly was called for nyrte countiy the Obstructives in^ 
provided tritli fuel and bedding. Ideas of soup-kitchens also POsed, and would not let it pass Quite early in the Session they stopped 
present themselves, and. in coniccliou with them, the unhappy l/w measure for reforming H>c London Corporation; and now the same , 
people who want them, ilmt thej^nay not starve, anil who must U f«te seems to threaten the Bi l proposed for strengt lemng our forces ; 
supplied with liring and hanuel, lest they should freeze to death, w , dhere is little doubt, indeed, they would have enoed it long 
Tlie present warm aud sunsliiny portion of the year is that which somewhat a^wed them by his dreadfii 

especmlly obtrudes on the thought of reflecting persons the fact ! Christmas rather than not 

1 that large mulfitudes of our fellow creaturesare hungry and naked, aud . p?* f* p tv/Tv* 

will therefore, also, iu haif-a-year’s time or sooner, be wreichedly cold, i Oi the Obstructives is the clever Mr. For £5M an, whose powera 

Heated as it were thus by the solar rays, huagiuation beholds a vast ' ?/ obstruction are really quite remarkable. If fliere be any truth in 
crowd of lean, wan, sallow, sunkcn-cheeked, hoDow-eyed, shivering, the science of phrenoloCT, wo think were Ms. Hobsmah s bumps to 
groaning, paraivsed, convulsed, contorted, sh.Ainken, tumid, aud alto^ ?.« esammed, he irould be found to have a wondrous organ of obstruo- 
Pther mserabie men, women and children, who are not only feUow tiveness. ‘ Mb. Hobsi^b s speech stops the w**?” may be taken as 
creatures but fellow Clirisi ians most of tlieai. Working people out of kl SismBairf 

employ, with their families, constitute the reality which thus fore- J?® discussed. What his constituents may think of him is a 

S«Snis itsfilf in a Midsummer Niirht’s Dream. Vcirkinff neonle— 5®“* ^bicb bath no magnitude . (as saith BucUd) in hlS eyes, _aad 


shadows itself in a M.idsunimer Night’s Dream. Working people— 
but not all underpaid journeymen tailors, or distressed needlewomen, or 


which apparently he keeps out of sight as mueh as possible. Certainly 
were justice done to Mr. Horsman, it would be only fair to charge 


even well-paid bricklayers’ labourers on strike. These same workihg- 1 

people out of employ, or in employment at starvation prices, include a w i 

very considerable number of those labourers whose work lies in what Rp fhS ■ 

is called the viuejard. It is a fact that many of them are working W ' 

clergymen. These fellow Christians of ours comprise a very large of a smaU Bill, which should enumerate as items the Bills lost j 
number of Christian pastors — ^who may feed their flocks indeed ^ith I Mr. Hors isian might be credited with the speeches , 

spiritual nutriment, but themselves actually want bread. Numerous , i 

bStedSf&XSStf scarecrows by the 

The above st at emen^^^ be found to be warranted bv the contents The account we think should then be shown to his consti- 

Jervis, M,A,, and published under the title of startling Facts, Mb, 

jERVXsisSecretarytothePoor Clergy Relief Society, which advertises ^ 

I for cast-off apparel wherewithal to clothe naked Priests and Deacons. would be some talk of unhorsing the Horsman. ^ 

The demand for such aid may well be presumed from the fact, pro- _ . . , 


claimed in this work, that there are more than 5,000 Curates ministering 
in the Church of England whose incomes do not average above £80 


The Diggings of Suez. 


At a late meeting of tbe Suez Canal Company, on the production of ! 
angcls , IMs IS g^QQ^mts 1,000,000 fr. were found to have been spent in the costs ' 

PTii-rp sTir? wTiTthVafmTi*? nf direction. Of this sum 500,000 fr. had gone for the journeys of . 

^ M. Lesseps. To tMs WAS addfcd a further sum for furnishing that 

various poor clergy for aluxb, as cii.ea by the Rev. Mr. Jervis . gentleman’s rooms at Paris ; and, withal 4!00jp00 fr. for the salaries of 

“ Within tbp. ia.Pt tiireo months I have been wearing a coat in i-aga, and shoes members of the direction, namely, of M, Lessbps and one or two 
whi(^, from inability to got them mended, let in water every time I put them on ; aSSOCiatCS. Xt J^,^JjESSEPS Cloes nOt make a Canal OUt 01 tlie oUez 
and for weeks together we have not been able to liave a dhiLier from Snpday to eXCavatioB, he wiU haV6 foUnd it a mine. 

S^nnday, but have been compelled to allow ourselves but two meals a day, and those 

two composed of tea without sugar and bread without butter." " I solemnly assure . 

you, that I have rot food for more than to-day, and that I,J[iavo not the means of . 

pi-ocuring it till Friday next.” “They " (an Incumbent’s twelve children) “cannot opim-Uai V/amng- 


ttttend divine service on the Sabbatli-day for want of clothes and shoes."— “I ask to . •.**!?*«*«« 4 -^ +1.^ nalTmf* aTv;v;4-e •fi.nm +ho 

be supplied gratuitou.sly with a donation of clothing.”— “ Wo never can afford A Mr. HttME professes to have the pOWer (n Calhllg spints irom the 
animal food more than once a week.”— “ Frequently” (this was a clergyman whose vasty deep, and sliallow-nunded persons put bellCt 111 lllS plOieSSlOn. 


wife was starved t.> death) “we have not had a naoutbfui of butcher's moat for profession is not always accompanied by practice, it woiQd be well 
months together, and liave felt really thankful that wo liud a pntatoo.”—‘* I have a «mnlrl Irtnlr a liHU in flip wiatfpr for it mav nossibH 

wife and sSven childro’ dependent on an income of jCGS per annum, which I find “ they WOUld lOOJC a little flceper m tJie matter, lor It may possiQiy 

inadequato for the maintenance of my large family j and I am in great distress.” tum OUt that they are being XLume-bUggeCL* 
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A DTICA. (O’ DIAMONDS) OF A BONNET ! 

Ahong other highly interestiiig feminine intelligence, a fashionable 
contemporary, the other day, informed ne that — 

Bonnets arc just now less pretentious in their decoration ; fewer flowers are 
woin, and those somewhat negugently ; there is above all, a diminution in the 
amount of the gilt ornaments to which we have frequently alluded, and they seem 
likely to give way to another mode just coming into fashion : we mean imitations 
of precious stones, which will afford a wider range for the display of taste, and ha^fe 
a somewhat less appearance of tinsel. We may therefore expect shortly to have to 
describe the imitations of some of the most celebrated diamonds, opals, rubies, 
pearls, &c., which, if weR executed, will throw much light arouud the neads of the 
ladies; hut will, we are afraid, add materially to the weight and cost of thdr 
chapeaux. We really think that Bsnxdict &Co. ought to make a demonstration 
against these continuous efforts to assault their purses, and try to convince their 
better halves that imitated precious stones will only injure the naturally mudb. I 
superior effect produced by themselves, who are the real j ewels of the creation.” | 

Bich and rare were the gem she wore ” is a bit of an old song with 
wbich our lady readers may probably be conversant, but which, if this 
nev7 fashion become popular, will hardly be found applicable to those 
who may be followers of it. All are not gems that glitter ; and as we 
hate shams, we certainly shall set our face against a fashion which 
cannot be regarded as otherwise than sham-full. Our love for lovely 
woman is very far too true for ns to conntenance a custom which puts 
ought of false about her, and the light of Koh-i-Noors would find small 
favour in our eyes if^we fancied that those brilliants were of Brumma- 
gem construction. Indeed even could we manage to view the gems as 

S nuine, they would not much enhance to ua the value of their wearers. 

olding as we do, that beauty unadorned is adorned the most, we really 
should not more admire our wife in a new bonnet, which entitled her 
in verity to be called a ‘'duck o* diamonds.” Nor do we think that 
she herself would fed the happier for wearing it, for probably the 
weight of it would soon give her a headache. 

We trust the ladies then will show the wisdom of their sex by taking 
the advice which is jgiven them in Funch, and neither wearing bonnets 
trimmed with false jewels nor real ones. To carry half a stone or so of 


precious stones upon one’s head cannot well be other than a precious nui- 
sance; and as it may prove, perhaps, a sort of capital punishment, we hope 
that the fair sex will not suffer themselves to suffer it. Jewels as they ■ 
are to us, let them rest quite satisied that we prize them for their own ' 
sake, and not for their fine fashions, and that it is their precious selves 
and not their precious stones we value. Were the dear creatures to 
wear a peck of Koh-i-Noors apiece, they could not be more dear, though 
they might be more expensive to us; and in the business-sounding : 
name therefore of “Benedict & Co.” (the Co. comprising fathers, ' 
brothers, uncles, cousins, friends, and lovers of the sex) we protest . 
against our women wearing such rich things as may perhaps eventually ■ 
bring us to the poor-house. * 


THE SYSTEM OE KINDNESo. ! 

Tele liberal Government of the future, in pursuance of the policy of I 
constitutional benevolence, will be open to receive tenders for the , 
following Articles of Comfort and Luxury.: — j 

Venison for Workhouses. 

Pommade for Prisons. 

Smelling Salts for the Navy. 

Eau-de-Cologne for Her Majestx’s Land Forces. 
Crinoline for Female Pefuges. 

Sugar Candy for Charity Schools, 

Caviare for the Million. 

The Giovemment does not pledge itself to accept the lowest tender. ' 


A Pair Attempt. ' 

Sevebax. jokes were made at the Dramatic Fancy Fair, and not the i 
worst of them was made by a small wag in our hearing, who noticing | 
how happy the young actresses aU looked in their booths, said the 
place reminded him of Boothia Felix. 


Pkiot^ brWi[lUm.BT^bux7,, of No. 13. Umer Woburn Place, and Vredene1:BEaUett Evans, of No. 19, (^oeea's Road West, ReKont^B Park, both iu the Farlali of St. Paneras.ia the Counly of Middleeei. 
Frinten, at their OffiM in Lomba^ Etreet, in the Preeinet of WhiteMara, in the City of London, and PnbliBhed br tl^m at No. 83, Pieet Street, in the Farieh of St. Bride, in the City of 
J^naon. — SAeuB]iA.x, A\«aat IL, 1800. 
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THE ftOTAL BLUE 
AND YELLOW. 

The Seventh of August, 
1860, is a day -which will 
be everlastingly celebrated 
in the atmaLs of Scotland. 
Latest posterity, as well as 
the present generation, will 
associate that memorable 
anniversary with the Edin- 
burgh Review, where the 
Qdeeh appeared as a Re- 
viewer of the gallant Scotch 
Volunteers. The contribu- 
tors to this great Review, 
composing the number 
which came out on that oc- 
casion, amounted to twenty- 
one thousand; and their 
entire force includes nine 
thousand more. There can 
be no doubt that such a 
host of slashing blades 
would effectually cut up 
the audacious authors of 
any foreign attack upon 
I British liberty. 


Multum in Favvo. 

A Book has just been 
published under the title of 
Astronomy in a Nutshell, 
The whole system of Astro- 
nomy in a Nutshell? A nut- 
shell may contain a nucleus, 
but cau hardly be big enough 
I to enclose even^the smallest 
I entire comet. 


PUNCHES ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

_ August 6. Monday, On the day when Paterfamilias is going to take 
his family out of town, it may have been remarked by those who watch 
domestic interiors, that there is pretty sure to be something disagree- 
able before starting. P. F. himself, perhaps, loses his keys ; and after 
he has raged for half an hour, and accused everybody of taking them, 
he remembers that he left them in the pocket of the pair of trousers 
which is at the very bottom of the big corded trunk. Or Materfamilias 
has collected and paid all the bills, as she thinks, when a dirty hoy 
^mes with a peremptory message from an impertinent newsvendor, 
demanding one pound eighteen and threepence on the instant ; and 
Paterfamilias is furious at having to take the money out of what he 
had put into his purse for the journey. Or the children seize the 
opportunity — their legitimate guardians being all engaged in the last 
preparations — to ramp about the house like wild cats, make unusual 
and preternatural noises, pull about things they ordinarily dare not 
touch, and finally, just at the moment when P. E. is struggling frantic- 
ally with* " - ’ ' -• .,11 . . V . 

has read 
suddenly 

end of At _ ^ . 

forbidden to speak or 'move, and Akthub retreats to the stairs 
howling from a sound box on the ear. Then Materfamilias turns irate 
at these energetic police measures (though she has herself been 
scolding the children incessantly for three hours), and making a short 
answer to the next speech, receives a vindictive snub, and an order to 
be kind enough to recollect who is the master of the house ; and so, 
when the time for starting arrives, the holiday begins in pouting and 
sulks. 

This is just'the sort of thing that has been going on in the House of 
Commons. We had nearly got to the end of the Session, and were 
preparing for a jolly holiday, when discomfort and a row break out, 
there is a fight, and everybody is now thoroughly discontented, and 
everybody is blowing up everybody else. Nay, Parliament is worse off 
than the private family; for P. P. with all his irritation, is a kind old 
fellow, and will not disappoint the household by postponing the 
journey, whereas Palmbbstoh now declares that the Members shall 
not go out of town for a month, perhaps not for six weeks. Heavily 
pe they being punished for the weeks consumed in gabble at the 
beginning of the Session. 

To-night the Lords did mere machine-work, hut the Commons, had 


a. uugo sLrajp, ana is irricaoie at noi; oeing quire sure tnat ne 
Bradshaw rightly, they become so outrageous that Louisa is 
ordered into the back drawing-room, and threatened with no 
lint and Church. Robbbt is savaeelv shoved into a chair and 


a desperate fra^r. Mb. Disbaeli had ordered a whip on Mb. GIiAB- 
stone’s resolution for lowering the duty on the import of foreign paper. 
So Mb. Brand and his colleague exerted themselves to gather 
together the Opposition men, and the dai^er appeared so great that 
Lobd Palmebston called a meeting of Liberals in Downing Street, 
and preached to them upon the necessity of sustaining the Government. 
As he was good enough to add, that he should regard the votes of his 
supporters as evidence of confidence in the Government and its policy, 
he was immediately assured in return, especially by the Members 
returned by the Irish priests, that the Government would be supported, 
but that there was no confidence in them. However, Pam laughed, 
and in the course of the meeting took the opportunity of furthp 
pleasing the Irishry by mentioning that he had jast heard that Gari- 
baldians had landed in Naples, and that he was sure everybody wished 
them success. How many Papist Members were driven away by this 
declaration may be doubtful, but out of 76 Irish who voted that night, 
57 voted against Lobd Pak. 

Well, the night came, and Mb. Gladstone made along and spirited 
speech, and moved his resolution. His special point was, that we were 
bound by the French Treaty to reduce the duty. Chkistophbe 
Puller, a Liberal ex-Chancery lawyer, opposed him, and pleaded for 
the paper-makers, who expect to be nit hard, the manufacture duty 
being kept on, and the import duty being reduced so as to let in 
foreign paper. Mb. Childebs believed, on the contrary, that the 
paper-makers would be gainers by the opening up wider fields^ of 
operation. Mb, Obosslet, carpet-maker, crossly described Protection 
as the robbing somebody else, and was glad that the makers were to 
be unprotected. Mb. Maguibb, journalist, opposed the resolution, 
and advised the House to wit, auad do no more to please France until 
we had a stronger and more determined Government, who would do 
something to benefit England. Sib Hugh Caikns, lawyer, then 
delivered the crack speech against Government, but Mr, Punch seldom 
listens to these lawyers, and went into the smoking-room to chaff Mb. 
Bbiget. Somebody came in and said that the Atiobney-Genebal 
had walked into Caibns, told him he evinced far too much assurance, 
and also knew nothing of the subject. When Mr. Punch went back 
to his place, Mb. Nobbis, paper-maker, was complaining on beh^f of 
his craft, and Mb. Henley, grumbler, followed with a hig[ brief 
grumble at Gladstone. Lokd.John Russell took a larger view of 
the case, told the paper-makers that if they were like other English- 
I men they ought to be able to help themselves without protection, suad 
i urged that on the grounds of treaty, wisdom, and policy, the resolution 
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was nghf;, to which several allegations Mb. Disbaeli demurred, and 
argued that the trea^ did not bind us to the redaction, and that we 
ought not to be precipitate in a measure that would injure important 
interests. Lord Palmerston cleverly said, that he was not surprised 
that the lawyers could not understand the treaty, but that he was 
surprised that honest and straightforward men, “who looked at 
matters in a common sense light,” could doubt about its meaning. 
He said that the Prench Government had acted in a liberal and hand- 
some manner, and had offered us time to make the reduction, but that 
lie thought that we ought at once to fulffl our engagements. We were 
too far advanced in the paths of free-trade to retrace our steps. 

Then did the Committee divide, and the Government had 26C votes, I 
and the Opposition 233, total 499, majority for Ministers 33. Puller | 
wanted to fight on a second resolution, but was ordered by Mr. Dis- | 
RACLi to accept the situation, and so ended the great Battle of Papyrus. I 

Mr. Punch must not omit to mention, that Mr. Alderman Sidney 
has been elected for Stafford. Mr, Punch congratulates the respected 
Tea-party, and opes eel not find the orxible ours of the ouse ostiie to 
is elih. 

Tuesday. Lords at machine-woTk. Commons passed the Indian 
Army Pusioii Bill. The^ Ministers have invented a capital way of 
evading^ tlie questions which Members want to ask. They stay away 
until it is past the hour at which questions may be put, and then come 
in with a dear-me-bave-Lbeen-wanted-you-don’t-say-so smirk on their 
faces, and smile blandly at the sold inquirer. We don’t believe, how- 
ever, that this sort of thing is prescribed in Magna Charta. Sir Pitz- 
BOY Kelly, the signer of ridiculous addresses to Gough, the tee- 
toi ailing spouter, whom the iSto brackets with JBybon and 

Ha YOON, but gives Gough superior praise— -you don’t believe it? 
Here is the passage from a leader of the 10th instant \-— 

“ Such change of treatment has often before driven strong men to despair. It 
drove Byron to debauchery, and HAvnoN to self-destruction ; but, through the 
power of living faith, Gouqh has risen on the wave intouded to overwhdlm bim 
brighter in spirit and stronger in his intellectual manhood.” 

Now then. No, come, while we arc about it here is another — 

Those^ who most appreciate the graphic power of Dante and the music of 
Shelly (sic) increasingly admire the growing power of Mb. Qouan.” 

Are you satisfied ?—Well, Sib Pitzboy Kelly, who signs ridiculous 
addresses to this compeer of Bybon, Haydon, Dante, and Shelley, 
consistently made a fi^t for the maltsters to-night, but was defeated 
by 89 to 49. ^ Seven valuable criminal Bills, which had passed the 
Lords, were withdrawn by the Solicitor-Genebal, on account of the 
lateness of the Session. So much for cackle. 

W ^dnesday. A Church Bill coming on in Committee in the Commons, 
of course t here was some good fun. It was the Bill for enabling the 
Bishop and other authorities to deal with the City Churches which 
congreg^ions. There is to be power to remove these. But 
Mb. Cavendish Bentinck (not the other one) insisted upon making 
four of the most beautiful City Churches quite safe, by scheduling 
ttiem as tahooed. He \ras a good deal attacked, but he tiras quite 
1 . would pull down such Churches?” was asked. It 
might have been answered, “ Why, miserable Vandals like those who 
were going to pull down the Ladye Chapel, a very few years ago, if 
London had not sent up a menacing yell of indignation.” Moreover, 
none of the Church spires and towers ought to be touched — they are 
the oinaments of the City. Mr, Punch would like to see anybody lay 
a hand on his neighbour, St. Bride. In half a minute from his getting 
I ® respected Sexton of the parish would have a job 
Mr. Punch applauds Mb. Bbntinck, and does not applaud Mr. B 
UsBOMTE for pirating a Latin joke out of Hood’s Whims and Oddities, 
and for making another joke of his own out of one of the most 
touching parables in the Christian’s portion of The Book. Nor is he 
greatly delighted with Hubbard, for arguing that if a Church 
cewed to belong to the Church, it .mattered not whether it were made 
a Dissenting chapel or a gm-shop. 

Thursday. The Lords ma^d to get up a little steam over the Dean 

, ^0*'^ question. This affair looked like a job, — a large increase of 
s^ry suddenly giTOtt to a neh man,— but it is explained by the Bis hob 
as LOMDON to be the right arrangement, and intended to prevent the 
Mpointnmnt from becoming an appanage of aristocratic families. If 
^thS PoiroH will not ,ask 

Fotra, Eoyal Engineer, and of the South Kensington 
I economical plan for impro^ng 

toe Natioi^ QaUery. There are three reasons in that sentence X 
of course, the autoonto set themselves against it. Two are in^toe 
ad Mtives; the third is in the fact that the Captain is a prMtied 

affidr“’ii^‘*awn5^*^ Mchiteot, who wojdd make a bad joS of the 
Mair, and spend twice the amount of the coutraot. If Camatv 

puto“®teSra ite<«ioptionwmbe ^Ied f^\7tte 

^he dissatisfaction with it. 

much ^ Loan *Tn JH? «-P. /“d vas disoussed wito 

\f B nn-orvTiitt A F Eud Mr. Malins abused the ride: 

Mr. Oowter defended it, and actually scoffed at The Vestries— and, 


we believe, still lives. A fight was taken, and 71 supported the Ride 
to 48 against it. 

Lord John Russell explained to the House that Spain wanted to 
be considered one of the Great Powers. She is so proud of having 
paid one of her debts, and of having been only bullied, not beaten, iu 
Africa, that she is ready to burst with glory. Lord John Russell 
intimated that he had no notion of yielding to such ibU,v, and that at 
all events he should keep Spain in her place until next Session. Well 
said, author of “Pon CarlosP Mb. Edwin James then opposed the 
Fortifications Bill, and after a debate, and a smart speech from Pam, 
who laughed at everybody for declaring his own profession to be tlie 
one that was to save the oountix the BiU was carried, on Second 
reading, by 143 to 32, majority 111. Something about the Galway 
Packet contract naturally sent Mr, Punch to sleep, but he was waked 
by hearing Mr. Roebuck, evidently in a dreadful rage, declaring that 
he laughed everybody to scorn, 

Friday in the Lords was noteworthy, because Lord Clyde came 
out in the cliaracter of a Maiden Speaker. The heroic maiden was not 
so fluent as Joan op Arc, but spoke much to the purpose, and heartily 
approved^ the Indian Army Fusion Bill. Lord Ellenborough 
ojiposed it, and incidentally rebuked the Anglo-Indian press for the 
mischievous ribaldry it is always launching at the natives and their 
religion and customs. Lord Derby had fears about the proposed 
change, but as the Duke op Cambridge and a large majority lu the 
Commons approved it, he should not oppose it. So the Bill was read 
a Second time. Speaking on the elongation of the Session, Lord 
Rbdesdale strongly objected to being kept in town, and said that the 
Queen f»ad set everybody a good example by taking her holiday, and 
going off to Scotland. There was some sense in this speech. 

In the Commons there was a very miscellaneous discussion. The 
metropolitan Members abused Oowtpeb for sneering at the Westries ; 
Mb. Conikgham abused Sir Charles Eastlakb for being done, as 
was alleged, in a recent picture purchase; Mr. Bright abused every- 
body on the Paper Question, and was himself blown up by Lord 
Palmerston for reviving old grievances and making puling lamenta- 
rions : the Irish Members abused the Government for letting ooerciou 
Bills be passed for Ireland, and Mb. Numb-Skully declared they were 
more needed in England: and everybody abused Mr. PuncFs patience, 
sent him out of the House in a rage, muttering; Quousque tandm,' 
Pog-and-Cat^lina^ ahutere^ §f‘c, 

ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Our young friend the Prince op Wales is likely to see some 
strange things, both in the country he enters as Viceroy and in that he 
approaches sf Visitor. We hope that H.R.H. will keep a diary, as it 
promises to be a collection of cariosities. For instance, here is a little 
anecdote which Mr. Punch extracts from an American paper : — > 

'*A Clehgtmah Fighting.— Oh Sunday last, the monotony of church-ffoinorwas 
unpleM^tly disturbed by a street-fight between a Wesleyan Methodist preacher 
n^od Boloton, and a pious man named Williams. The brethren had a Sue fight 
ofit for a while, and would probably have ended with a Yis,it to the hospital, had 
not Mk, Willia:^ thrown up the sponge at the request of the police, just as the 
Rev iRBND Bolton was putting in some of bis most sciuntitic fibbers. This 
ofS^hte^^Saea? ^ Toronto, Canada, and was witnessed by a large crowd 

But this was a mere display of odium theologium^ and its termi- 
I nation was milksoppy in the extreme, a complaint which cannot be 
made m reference to the following little scene, also described in an. 
American journal ; — 

Critio ron Kilunq an Actor.— We notice by late oxchangos 
that George W. Overall, the theatrical critic of the Now Orleans Delta, (we 
beueve) has been indicted by the Grand Jury of that city for mauslaughtor, he 
having shot an actor named Harry Copeland. If we remember the particulars of 
the encounter nghtly, Copeland assailed Mr. O verall in the st'*eet, in coaseouenco 
of ^me close criticism of his acting by the latter, when the critio shot him iu self- 
defence. We are no ^vocates ot the pistol business so common iu the Sour h ; but 
assailant, in this case, only yot his just deserts. When a 
opinion without incurring tiie rowdyish attacks 
^ ^^h tune that some one should be taught a &eV(.ro and useful 

The RDpublicaus far surpass the Colonists iu thoroughly doing what 
they set about. If any national and characteristic scenes of these 
^nds should be got up for the instruction and delight of the Prince, 
Mr, will M that a delicate- compliment has been paid to the 
Royal Family of England. 


Natural and Supernatural. 

« Thirsty Soul” of our acquaintance avows his entire belief in 
Homes being lifted into the air by spiritual influences, as 
described in the ComhiU Magazine for this month. He declares he 
has more than once been elevated by spirits himself. 

A Goob Jokb job Itait.— ©AB iBiHa is getting on like a 'man 
With a wheelbarrow, carrying everything before Him , 
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fHOME,* GREAT HOME!! 

dedicated to all admirers of that mighty medium,) 



HEOUGH Lumbugs and fallacies though we may roam. 

Be they never so artfol, there's no case like Rome. 

With a lift from the spirits he'll rise in the air 
(Though, as lights are put out first, we can't see him there) ' 
Homs, Home, great Home — 

There's no case like Home ! 


Of itself his Accordion to play will begin, 

(If you won't look too hard at the works hid within ;) 
Spirit-hands, at his bidding, will come, touch, and go 
(But you mustn’t ]^ep under the table, you know). 
Home, Home, great Home — 

There 's no case like Home 1 


^ring-blinds will fly up or run down at his word, 

(If a wire has been previously fixed to the cord.) 

He can make tables dance and bid chairs stand on end 
(But, of course, it must be in the house of a friend). 
Home, Home, great Home ! 

There 's no case like Home ! 


The spirits to Mm (howe'er others may hap), 

Have proved themselves worth something more than a rap ; 
And a new age of miracles people may mark, 

(If they '11 only consent to be kept in the dark). 

Home, Home, great Home— 

There 's no case like Home ! 


^ Snell, it appears, is the true orthography of this gentlemaix's name, whose flying 
exploits so far outdo those of Peter WUJeins.—^6 Pacte J^remoer than Fid-ion, Comhill 
Magazine for August. 


A PROTESTANT PANIC. 

Thebe is a Mn, Tub^shbuil, a Homan Catholic, who has been ap- 
pointed to the office of CaJendererof Poreign Papers in the State Paper 
Office. This does not. at first glance, seem to be a fact worth recording, 
except in the Red Book, or some such esteemed work of reference. 
But we must not judge by first glances. As the children say, “looky 
ear : ” — 

** A deputation has had an interview with Viscount PAiarBusTON, to present a 
memorial respecting the appointment. The deputation consisted of the Eael of 
Shaftesbury, Loud Calthorpe, the Hon. A. Kinnaibd, M.P., SmW. Verneu, 
Part., M,P., Ac. Ac. The memorial presented by Lord Shaftesbury was signed 
’ by 3,600 persons, of whom 10 were Peers, IS Morabors of Parliament^ 10 Baronets, 
85 Magistrates, CIS Olcrgymen, 658 Dissenting Ministers, besides several generals, 
admirtds, and other officers in the army and navy, heads of colleges, literary and 
other gentlemen. M r. Kinnaibb at the same time presented a similar memorial 
from bcotland, signed by 8,600 persons. The memoriols were very graciously 
received by the Phemikr, who promised that the subject should receive the attention 
it deserved. It appeared that Mr. Turnbull is distrusted even by the friends who 
appointed him, two competent persons (Protestants) being ordered to ‘revise* all 
his abstracts.” 

This is the most astounding phenomenon Mr. Punch has witnessed 
since Hoeati's comet. Six thousand persons in a state of agitation 
about one poor man, who, under other circumstances, Mr. Punch would 
have supposed to be a superior clerk, whose business it is to m^e a 
precis of a document, endorse it, and put it in a pigeon-hole, making a 
proper entry in an index-book, so that it might Be easily found again. 
But the whole Evangelical world is up in arms against the party. 
What is tbe crime which he is suspected of meditating, or can possibly 
commit ? Into the State Paper Office rush the Six Thousand, But who 
is the enemy ? Are they afraid that Me. Tuenbull will translate the | 
old documents wrongly, and forge evidence that this country really 
belongs to the Kieg op Naples or the Empeeoe op AustbiaF Or is 
he suspected of intending to introduce passages into the love-letters of 
Philip to Sanguinary Maey, which will show that England broke 
faith with Spain in remaining Protestant? Or will Tubhbull turn 
Bulls from Rome into engines damaging to our national character. 
If so, it is quite right to set two Protestant sentinels over him ; but 
why the Six Thousand to watch the sentinels P This is altogether a 
most inexplicable case of Protestant Terror, and Mr, Punclb would 
much like t.o have it cleared up. Shapiesbuet had better call at 85 
some morning before 6. 


Putting Louis Napoleon’s Pipe Out. 

The Erench Empeeoe complains bitterly of tbe English" Govern- 
ment’s interpolation of a bar in his favourite air, Partant pour la Syrie. 
He declares it quite sj^oils his latest arrangement of that favourite 
melody, which he had intended to be in Jive flats. It seems the Eive 
Powers did not exactly like the Imperial time, or tune either. 


PROPOSED CREATION IN THE SMARTEST NATION. 

Who will bet Mr, Punch a red cent that in ten years time our 
American cousins do not create an American Peerage? The Upper Ten 
are evidently awakening to a sense of the distinctions between people. 
The New York Herald, the leading journal of the States, is perfectly 
disgusted with the snobbishness of the Aldermen of that City. Now 
that the Peincb op Wales is to be the guest of the President, Queebt 
Yictobia's ‘'good friend” is afiectionately urged to take care that the 
young stranger is not approached by the “vulgar rowdies” who 
belong to the Corporation. It is particularly desired that he should 
not take to the old world such an impression of republicanism as he is 
likely to derive from seeing and hearing these vulgar person^es. The 
Mayor of New York, whom Loed John Russell, blundering, called 
lour Excellenpy, is not an unworthy person, it seems. 

** That he will discharge in a fitting and dignified manner his duties as host, and 
that ho will convoy to his guest an agreeable impression of the cultivation and 
refinement of the community of which he is the head, we are fully persuaded. 
Whatever Mayor Wood’s failings may be, no one will accuse him of being wautmg 
in tbe maimers and bearing of a gentleman, and there is not^ perhaps, a man in this 
city better qualified to play the part expected of him on this occasion.’* 

But as for the Aldermen and such like, they are to keep ofP, and not 
disgrace the Republic. If a banquet is to be got up, it 

** Should be entrusted to the management of a committee of gentlmjenin whom 
the public have confidence ; otherwise it might degenerate into another such scene 
of rowdyism and vulgarity as the Japanese ball presented.'* 

As Mr. Punch knows everything, it is his duty to 'add, in justice to 
the jSditor of the New York paper, that his opinion of the present 
municipal authorities of the territory formerly the property and still 
bearing the name of the Duxe or Yobj^ is amply borne out by facts, 
especiSly facts which are occasionally elicited before the^ Police Magis- 
trates of that locality ; and on the part of the English nation, Mr. Punch 
begs to express his sense of the courtesy intended by the advocacy of 
the exclusion of the “rowdies” from the hospitalities that await the 
young Prince. On the whole, however, Mr, Punch strongly recom- 
mends the construction of a Peerage to the . consideration of his 
American friends. When Mr, Punch himself next visits the States, 
he trusts to be welcomed bv the Eabl oe Ldtcout and the Marquis 
OE Bennett, and is ready to bet his own Lincoln and Bennett 
^uite right. Wiscount, to explam that he means a At) that Mb. 
iJouGLAs will look uncommonly well in a coronet, of which his Scottish 
namesake, the Maequis oe Quebnsbuet will be very bappy to send 
him a pattern. The Duxb oe Beecxenteipgb is a title that would 
sound nobly, and as that nobleman is, according to Gaeeett Davis : — 

" A geutlemau of good mtents, fine manner^ easy and graceful elocution, while 
his habits are indolent, g-nd his manners and thoughts superficial,’' 

the Duke must be the exact counterpart of the majority of our own 
titled Swells. Let America think of it, and open a Herald's Office in 
connection with the Office of the Herald, 
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Iir Etirope two sick men do dwell. 
Of whom there ’s little hope ; 

The Sui/TAN one : as far from well 
The other is the Pope. 

This wreck a triple crown, and that 
A Royal turban wears : 

Too weak the head in either hat 
To manage its affairs. 

The first has been a sufferer sad 
For many a wea^ day; 

And loads of physic he has had 
To keep grim Death at bay. 

The second ’gan to limp and reel 
Some dozen years ago. 


THE TWO SICK MEN. 

When his French doctor threw in steel ; 
Maintained his system so. 

Eruptions, here and there, about 
Each leper’s surface rage ; 

'And either is well nigh worn out 
By frequent hsemorrhage. 

Yet their physician still declares 
That both must more be bled, 

And take more steel, by which he 
swears. 

Exhibited with lead. 

The Pope cries, “Heathen friend, I see 
You’ve got my doctor too ; 


He hasn’t done much good to me, 

May he do more to you ! ” 

“ My Giaour,” the groaning TuEit replies, 
“ We’re past physician’s skill; 

To cure us if your doctor tries 
He’ll aU the sooner kill.” 

Gone are both systems to decay. 

Effete old Pope and Tube ! 

No Constitution left have they 
Whereon the Leech might work. 

Could they but break up quietly. 

And leave the world in peace, 

Blest would the dissolution be. 

And happy the release. < 


MISS MERMAID. 

Miss Martinbatt wrote admirably (which indeed is tautology) upon 
the duty of teaching young ladies to swim. According to an adver- 
tisement which has caught Mr. FmchU eye, a very young lady follows 
in Miss Martineau’s wake, and is setting the example. A little Miss 
Beckwith, aged six years, has, it seems, attained great skill in 
I swimming, and disports herself, in the prettiest of costume, in the 
great Lambeth bath. A little Duck.< Except that the pedigree would 
not be complimentary, Mr. JPunch would suppose the fair little laigrmse 
to be a deaoendant of MacheaWs friend, Jenny JDwer. 

** Who taught the little NautUus to swim ? ” i 

is an improved quotation whicb occurs to Mr. launch's well-regulated 
memory, but only to be immediately rejected ; because, in the first 
place, she is not a naughty lass, but a very good lass, and m the second, 
^ause the question is superfluous, as she is stated to have been taught 
by her papa^ a distingukhed stammer, to whom Mr, Punch tenders his 
poneratulations on having a child who will always be able to keep her 
head above water. 


CHEERING IF TRUE. 

In these days of alarming and unpleasant rumours, the report men- 
tioned in the following extract from the French correspondence of the 
Tims will be hailed, as a lively variation of the melancholy air which , 
has BO long been resounding on the trumpet of common Fame : — | 

** As a pralude. it is said, to the total abolition of passports for foreigners travel- 
ling in Erance, the E&i?i3ROja has ordered that foroignei'M coming to Paris to witness 
the festivities on the ISth of August, the Emp£Lbob’s/c££; shall not he required to 
show passports.'* 

This tune goes nicely. Is it not too cheerful to be true? Is 
Pandora’s box not yet quite empty? Are peaceable people still in a 
condition to entertain some little hope? Can we venture to give ear 
to any announcement of aught but impending calamity— war, plague, 
pestilence, famine, deficit and increased taxation? The Eikfbror op 
THE Fbbnch has written us a very promising letter. The abolition of 
passports would indeed be a great step in the direction of performance. 
Something like confidence would be created in Europe by the spec- 
tacle of such an Imperial stride accomplished in the Seven Ijeague 
Napoleon Boots. 




THE TWO SICK MEN. 

Pope. “THEY HATE SENT YOU MY EBENOH DOOTOBi, I SEE. HIS COURSE OP STEEL HASN'T HONE MT SYSTEM MUCH GOOD; 
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K f-- , -• and the more they sit 

■ v and talk, the less the 

hyit. ^Herewearein 
^ngust, ^ and their 

fo7 the clatter they 
keep up. As for any 

s'r V -t business being got 

\ through in their pre- 

mind, and divert from 

what engages it the steadiest attention. Who can hope to see a Bill safe through the 
House, when a hundred tongues are waiting ready primed to ire away upon it ? The 
batteries, it is true, are mostl^r loaded with blank cartridge, but then they bck up such a 
ceaseless row, that no one possibly can work in it. 

Talk, talk, talk, 

Till the brain grows dizzy and dim : 

And talk, talk, talk. 

Till the cheerfolest face looks mm. 

And it ^s oh ! what a din they make. 

In spite of the cries of “spoke ! ” 

And in spite of the fact that each bottled-up Act, 

Will be turned to a bottle of smoke. 

Now, what is to be done to bring these garrulous M.P.s beneath the wholesome infLuence 
of the Eary Closing Movement, or, in language less circuitous, to make them “shut up” 
sooner than they have done of late? Everybody grumbles at the way in which the country’s 
time is taken up, and nobody appears to know of any remedy to name for it. State physicians, 
if appealed to, blandly shrug their shoulders, and say they fear the case is past all curing. 
Hear, for instance, how the Fmes talks on the matter, and hints that a reform pill must m 
some shape be prescribed for it 

“ No greater service could bo rendered to the efficient transaction of public affairs, and the maintenance of 
the high character of public men, than a scheme by which the House should be enabled to protect itself 
against its unruly members, and to find time for all its business by economising that which it devotes to the 
least important part. * * * * The man who shall invent any means by which Parliament can dis- 

charge efficiently the duties that it has undertaken, will be the author of a real Befortu Bill, that will give a 
stability to our institutions which at this moment they do not possess, and avert the most formidable danger 
which can overtake an ancient constitution'^that of being found unequal to cope wil^ the cdroumstauces of a 
society into the midst of which it has descended.” 

Thus appealed to, Mr. JPuneh, whose talents are devoted to the service of his country, 
has felt in duty bound to keep his brains upon the rack, until he could devise a scheme for 
silencing the gabblers, and removing the obstructives to the business of the nation. With 
this view he has nightly dosed himself with tea, and has supped off toasted cheese to keep 
himself awake, and unnaturally stimulate his powers of inventioru The result is, he at length 
has hit upon a plan by which the workers in the House wiU be secured due peace and qiuet, 
without shortening by one syllable the pratings of the talkers. Mr. Funch suggests, that 
henceforth the House should be divided, and that the talkers and the workers should be kept 
distinct and separate. As no Member is inflaenced by what he hears in Parliament, there 
can be but very small advantage in his hearing it. Votes, it is well known, are always cut 
and dried beforehand, and not one in a million is biassed by the speeches. Gabblers get upon 
their legs that they may use their tongues, merely, and never dream of getting workers to 
waste their time in hearing them. It is clear then, that for all the good they do in the House, 
the talkers might, in fact, be every whit as wdll kept out of it. 

But Mr. Funch^ who ever tempers justice with mercy, will not be so cruel as to hint that 
this is requisite. A Bill for the Bemoval of these National Nuisances would no doubt 
be vastly popular, and has much to recommend it. Nevertheless, Mr. Furich will not at 
present call for it, but will content himself with simply severing the House, and separating 
its productive from its unproductive Members. The former might still occupy the chamber 
they now sit in, being secured from any chance of interruption oy the latter: to whom should 
be allotted a chamber by themselves, where they might gabble as they pleased without 
annoying anybody. Beporters might attend when they were speci41y engaged; and the 
laxury of seeing one’s pet speeches put in print might thus be graciously provided for all 
who chose to pay for it. 

By separating thus the really busy bees of Parliament from the idly buzzing drones by 




keep up. 
r \ business 


whom the business is impeded, the great hive | 
of St. Stephens will be cleaned out quite sufd- ' 
■p-r wkaf » itn ciently, and room be found to lay up goodly 
stores of useful Acts. When the drones can’t 
interrupt them, the working bees, no doubt, will 
^ stick to work Hke wax; ani wilf no more have 

wasted by swarms of gabbling 
mnrA mJSfAtiSSiA® good-for-notbhigs, whose only point of di£ 
Terence from the family of drones is, that now 
te one finds that they are gifted with a 

by them than the kst, 


EAST YOUNG LADIES. 

Hbbe ’s a stunning set of us. 

Fast young ladies ; 

Here ’s a flashy set of us. 

Fast young ladies ; 

Nowise shy or timorous. 

Up to all that men discuss. 

Never mind how scandalous. 

Fast young ladies. 

Wide-awakes our heads adorn. 

Fast joung ladies ; 

Feathers m our hats are worn, 

Fast young ladies ; 

Skirts hitched up on spreading frame. 
Petticoats as bright as flame, 

Dan^ high-heeled boots, proclaim 
Fast young ladies. 

Eidi^ habits are the go. 

Fast young ladies. 

When we prance in Kotten Eow, 
Fast young ladies; 

Where we’re never at a loss 
On the theme of “that ’ere ’oss,” 
Which, as yet, we do not cross. 

Fast young ladies. 

There we scan, as bold as brass. 

Fast yonng ladies, 

Other patlies as they pass. 

Fast young ladies ; 

Parties whom our pareuts slow. 

Tell us we ought not to know ; 
Shouldn’t we, indeed ? Why so. 

Fast young ladies? 

On the Torf we show our face. 

Fast young ladies ; 

Know the odds of every race, 

Fast jo\mg ladies ; 

Talk, as sharp as any knife, 

Betting slang^we read Bellas Life : 
That ’s the ticket for a wife , 

Fast young ladies 1 

We are not to be hooked in. 

Fast yoimg ladies ; 

I require a chap with tin. 

Fast young ladies. 

Love is humbug ; cash the chief 
Article in my belief : 

AIL poor matches come to grief. 

Fast young^iadies. 

Not to marry is my plan. 

Fast young ladies, 

Any hut a wealthy mao. 

Fast young ladies. 

Bother that romance and stuff ! 

She who likes it is a muff ; 

We are better up to snuff. 

Fast young ladies. 

Give me but my quiet weed. 

Fast young ladies. 

Bitter ale and ample feed, 

Fast ^oung ladies ; 

Pay my bills, porte-monnaie store. 
Wardrobe stock— -I ask no more. 
Sentiment we vote a bore. 

Fast young ladies. 
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PUNCHES BOOK OF BRITISH COSTUMES. 

CHAPTER XXTII.— THREE WORDS MORE ABOUT THE REIGN 
OF KING EDWARD THE THIRD. 

OMFNG now to the 
military costume 
of this period, we 
would direct espe- 
cial notice to the 
beautiful initial 
letter which our 
artist has selected 
to illuminate this 
chapter, as throw- 
ing a clear light 
upon the armour 
of the time. The 
letter we should 
note is quite cor- 
rectly copied from 
one that any anti- 
quary at a glance 
wiU recognise: but 
as some few of our 
readers may not be 
so well acquainted' 
with it, we may 
append a word or 
two by way of ex- 
planation. Look- 
ing to the left, 

mOM THE IKITIAL LETTER TO THE QRAET OF THE LUOKY then, yOU wlll pet- 

OF AQuiTAiEE. ceivc Lis Gfacious 

Majesty King Ed- 
ward THE Third a-sittinginhiseasy chair (please observe the cushion 
on it) and a-holding in his left hand either a sceptre or a sword or else a 
kitchen poker, it is really rather puzzling to decide precisely which, 
with his dexter hand the monarch is handing what might possibly be 
thought to be a newspaper, but which really is the grant of the Duchy 
of Aquitaine. The figure to the right is Edward the Black Prince, 
who^ is a-kneeling on his helmet to 
receive the Royal gift. Some conjee- 
ture that the reason why he chooses \ 

that position is simply that his leg 
armour was made a fittle tight) and if ] 

he had knelt upon the ground he could JU 

not have got up again. The spectator 
will remark the pourpoint over the 
thigh-pieces, a prevalent way of wearing 
it in this and the next reign. It like- 
wise should be noticed, that the Prince 
w not so Black as history has painted ^ 

him, but for which there seems to have ^ 

been no cqtouiable excuse. As shown IfTf 
m this initial, his complexion is as |ri/ ( 

white as a Serenading Ethiop’s who fe M 0 

i has had his face washed.* 

Plate armom: came much more into ^ \ 
use during this reign, the body indeed |s^ 

I being almost wholly covered by it. The . 

I chief cause of its adoption was, that it ' \ , 

I was very much lighter than chain-mail, 
which, with its appendages, was found 
so hot and heavy that the knights were 
sometimes suffocated, or sank beneath 1 i 

its weight. A light steel back- and • f ii - I 

breast-plate proved fully as protective 1 iJi ^ 

as the hauberk and the plastron, and ( \ I 

theplatewasnot so liable to he pushed | I*. ' 

into a wound as were the links of the 
chain-mail when broken by a lance- 
poke. This improvement in our armour 
was, it seems, of foreign origin. By the 
Florentine annals the year 1315 is given 

as the date of a new Horse-guards resu- effigy of willum of 

lation, whereby every, mmmted solifier wimbledoh, date laoo. 
was ordered to bave his helmet and his 

breastplate, his cuisses, jambes, and gauntlets, all of iron plate : and as 
the Italians were famous for the way in which they kept their irons 


in the fire, we found . it worth our while to steal a leaf out of their 
books. 

There may be doubts if many readers wiU remember such queer 
names, but mention should be made that brassarts and demibrassarts, 
and vant-braoes or vambraces were separate bits of armour worn upon 
the arms ; cuissarts or cuisses were used to shield the tiiigli, and boots 
of steel called greaves or jambes were worn upon the leg between the 
ancle and the knee. We have no doubt that the jambes were found to 
act well as preserves, but we think at times the shin must have been 
sadly jammed in them. A similar objection too, we think, must have 
applied to the manner of affording protection to the feet ; for we learn 
that they were cased in what were known as “sollercts” of overlap- 
ping plates, which people who bad corns found most corn-foundedly 
un^easant. Similar plates were worn upon the backs of the leathern 
gauntlets, which upwards from the 
wrists were mostly made of steel. v k\[v\ 

Knobs or spikes, called gadlings, * 

being fastened on the knuckles, the ^ 

gauntlets were occasionally used as "■* ^ i|\ 

knuckle-dusters, if “jacket-dusters” Wl 

would not be a more appropriate I) 

term. Thus in a trial by combat 
between one John de Visconti and 
Sir Thomas db la Marche, fought 

at Westminster before King Edward 'SArNTLET op sm thomas dk la 
in close lists, Sir Tuomas gained i»Aiii>iN<sTON'iA»r museum. 

the day by dashing in his gadlings on 

the mug of his antagonist, who went to grass minus three ivories, and 
with his dexter peeper closed.* 

Over the body-armour a garment called a jupon was much worn 
during this period, being lighter and less cumbrous than the cyclas 
or the surcoafc, wliich had been in use with the wearers of chain-mail. 
The jupon was girt loosely with the gorgeous belt of knighthood, and 
was usually emblazoned with the arms of him who wore it, or else was 
embroidered with grifiins or green geese, or any other tasty and 
fanciful device. 

People well up in their history, as (of course) are all our readers, 
need not be told that there was plen^ of fighting in this reign. Else 
might we remind them of how King Edward, making war witli 
Philip the Tall, of France, landed with his army on the coast of 
Flanders, after gaining a naval battle in which the enemy lost upwards 
of two hundred and thirty ships and thirty thousand men ; and how, 
marching thence towards Paris,t he took the towns and villages which 
lay upon his route, and. as one old writer tells us, “ at Caeninespeciall 
he diade give y® Frenchmen peppere.” The names of Poictiers, too, 
and Cressy must alike he fresh in the remembrance of our readers ; 
who will doubtless recollect that it was at the latter battle that cannon 
were first used, although they by no means as yet supplanted bows and 
arrows. The first camion indeed would now be thought mere popguns. 



F 




AJanLLEHYMAKr. TEMP. BDWAKD THE THIRD. PROM A VERY CURIOUS ILLUMINATION ; 

IM THE “army and NAVY GAZETTE” OF^THOSB DAYS, 

and, as arms, would be considered ve^ weak compared 'with Arm- ! 
strong’s. We fancy, too, that what with their recoil and the chances 
of their bursting, they often did more damage to their own side 
than the enemy; while their range no doubt fell short of that attained 
by the long-bowmen, who, unless they drew the long bow in more 
senses than one, are believed to have killed their men at above four i 
hundred yards with it. Our victory at Oressy was won mainly by the ’ 
bow^ our marksmen showing* themselves markedly superior to the ; 
foreigners, who had the disadvantage too ofishooting with wet weapons, i 

* Wo may note here, tRat the gauntlets of Edward the Black Prince were made 
of brass or laton, and the gadlings wore fashioned in the shape of lions or leopards, 
the reader, if ho pleases, may himself determine which. Ho will find the gauntlets 
hanging above the Prince's tomb in Oanterbnry Cathedral, together with his sur- 
coat^ shield, and tilting helmet, all of which are visible without iucrcaso of price ; 
and we think the Dean and Chapter may very fairly calculate that after this 
^nouncemenb there will set in quite a rush of Canterbury pilgrims to see the 
mteresting relics which are there on view. 

t What man has done,” Sea. We won’t pursue the proverb ; but should any 
future steps bo taken iu that direction, it will be seen by this that they are not 
without a precedent. 
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whicli materially damped the ardour of their hre. This we learn from, 
varions more or less authentic sources, and among them we may cite 
one of those curious old ballads which we believe tl^t we have been 
the first to put in print. Herein it is stated that — 

** Wutit hchjs fyahhc hcen hjasljeh, just icaslifeli in a sSfobrerc, 

^ittr strings inrre so tsetteh anh 
^{rat m artljers, ia^a km of our fomten f omerr, 

jFuir soone ioere out prisoners maKe/* * 

It may be noticed here, that there has been much argument expended 
as to whether it was at the Battle of Gressy (which, from the rain that 
fell, has been by some folks called the Battle of Water-Gressy) that the 
Black Prince fist adopted the sign of the Three Peathers, which 
has ever since continued the Prince of Wales his crest. Gamden 
states in his Eevtiains (which Cox of Pinsbuiy believes were written in 
■Camden Town)— 

» The victorious Black PniNCE used sometimes one featlier, sometimes three, in 
tolcou as some saye of his speodyc osecution in £dl his services, as -y^ posts in the 
Roman times ■n’ere called pterophorit and wore feathers to siguifie their dying post 
haste. But y« truth is yt he wonne them at y^^ battle of Cressy, from. John, King of 
Bohemia, whome he there slewe.” 

What authority he had for calling this “the truth,” the learned 
Camden carefully neglects to let us know; and as contempora^ his- 
torians make no mention of the matter, we cannot pin our faith on 
Mr. Camden’s tale. The crest of John oe Bohemia, as shown upon 
his seal, was the pinion of an ostrich ; and whether the Prince plucked 
his feathers from John’s wing is a matter of a pinion which we cannot 
well decide.f Eor his bravery at Cressy, the Prince received no end 
of praise from his father, who may have said his exploits were a feather 
in his cap ; and the Prince may then have stuck three feathers in his 
cap to show how much he plumed himself on having pleased his 
parent. A single feather, we are told, was very often worn by civil 
people at this period, but whether the Prince led the mode or merely 
followed it, is a question upon which our means of knowledge are but 
mode-rate. 

* The English, with more forethought, had taken the precaution not to take their 
bows out of their cases until they were wanted, it being then an excellent war 
maxim to keep your bowstrings dry.” 

t ** Strauss,” the German word for “ostrich,” was used in ancient times to sig- 
nify a combat, although it is now obsolete in that old-fashioned sense ; and this may 
have been a reason for the pinion of the bird being adopted by the King of 
Bobrmia as a crest. Another reason possibly was that the ostrich, being blost with 
an extraordinary digestion, was used to typify a soldier's appetite for steel, which 
he was continually at the risk of having to mte. In one of the old descriptions of 
the battle of Foictiers, we find the Homer of tho period saying “Many a hero, 
like the ostrich, had to digest both iron and steel” — without feeling much tho 
better, we should say, for the ste^ mixture. . 


“IT BODES HIM GOOD.” 

“ The diameful wrong which has so many years hcei^ done to an English gentle- 
man, the Bason de Bode, is again to be brought before Parliament, and must 
eventually bo rodressed.”— DaiZy Paper. 

With j’ust indignation one’s fit to explode. 

When one reads of the case of the Bahon de Bode, 

To whom this dishonest old country has owed 
Por years as much tin as you ’d find in a lode. 

His claim is undoubted, as oft bath been showed, 

And Droved by each treaty, each law, and each code ; 
let the twaddling Obstructive and Barnacle toad 
Hesists him in every conceivable mode. 

And Circumlocution has jeeringly crowed 
At every fresh obstacle thrown in his road. 

Such treatment might almost to lunacy goad. 

But that patience and courage the Baron has stowed 
In his vessel^, which one day will surely be towed 
Into port, with a cargo of bullion to load. 

While his foes look as blue as if painted with woad. 

The seeds of success have been carefully sowed. 

And one of these days shaH the harvest be mowed. 

Meantime Mr, Funm has indited this Ode 
And bids the official Obstructives be blowed, 

And pay up the claims of brave Bahon de Bode. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW.:. 


Equipoise for Ever. 

Spain wants to be admitted among the Great Powers, does she P 
And Pxance and Austria are willing to receive her ? Ve^ good ; no 
objection to six of Papist if that is to be balanced by balf-ardozen of 
Protestant, The Swedish Turnip is as big as the Spanish Onion. 


STTPEHNATHBAl PHILOSOPHEBS. 

The Spiritualists pretend that their alleged miracles can be demon- 


Thehe ’s an ancient periodical, in blue and yellow bound, 

That appears on old Whig tables as quarter-day comes round. 

And many a good old-fashioned Whig would make a sad ado. 

Were a quarter-day to pass without his Edinbvrgh JSevieto / 

But not in old Whig uniform of bine and yeUow pied 

Was clad that Edinburgh Heview which now wakes Ftmoh^s pride : 

And not in issue quarterly, four numbers by the year, 

Came out the Edinburgh Review which Ftcnck would welcome here. 

But in sober greys and russets, and in plaids of sombre sheen. 

The latest Edinburgh Review was welcomed by our Queen : 

And more than twenty thousand were the numbers it poured forth. 
Where, Lion-like, grim. Arthur’s Seat looks down upon the Forth. 

From the storm-swept head of Dunnet, to Solway’s level sands— 
From the sea-firths of Argyleshire to where Arbroath castle stands — 
From Lowland heugh, and Highland strath, from mountain, moor, 
and fell, | 

Trooped forth those sturdy thousands— the loyal throng to swell. j 

The clansman with his claymore, his kilt and belted plaid. 

The Lowlander in hodden grey, or darkling green arrayed ; 

The crofter from the looh-side, the gilly from the hill. 

The farmer from the farrow, and the weaver from the mill. 

Came gentle and came simple, came wealth^r and came poor, 

All moved by one intent, all hound by one tie, strong and sure ; 

By leal love of the Lady in whose soft sway we stand. 

And love more leaJ^ it such may be, for this their native land. ' 

There have been times when North and South stood foot to foot for i 
fray. 

But no blood-feud has summoned the gathering of to-day; " 

The sons of merry England with Scotland’s sons are here. 

Shoulder to shoulder marching— true step and tuneful cheer.’ | 

St. Andrew’s Cross from Arthur’s Seat salutes with stately show 
St. George’s banner waving on Holyrood below ; 

Two hundred thousand faces on the hiU-sides hide the green. 

Two hundred thousand voices ring out “ God save the Queen ! ” 

And before the Royal Standard and the Ro^ral presence, lo I ' 

Where twenty thousand Volunteers in martial order go ; , 

With rifies trailed, and swinging stride, and port erect and free— 

If such axe Britain’s citizens, what should her soldiers be P 

An hour has gone, and stHl ponrs on that armed and ordered tide. 
And well the Queenly face may fiush and pale with sudden pride, 

For such a body-guard as this had never Queen I trow— 

From the days that Malcolm wore his tore of twisted gold, till now ! 

And never sent a country such a band of stalwart sons 
To guard their hearths and household gods, their wives and little 
ones — 

And never had defenders such an awful trust to hold, ' 

As that which lies on us and them— these peaceful soldiers bold. 

The South had spoken out before— and now outspeaks the North, 

In this many-thousaud muster upon the shores of Forth : 

May it be long ere Scotland forgets the bold and true. 

That came out this Seventh of August in her Edinburgh Review ! 


A Vicarious Cracks 

The new Report of the Lunacy.Commission states, that out of every 
600 persons, one is cracked. Now the House of Commons consists of 
654! persons, and therefore must contain one person, and also the 
twelfth part of one, incapable of managing anaiis. A Committee 
ought to be moved for, in order to ascertain wlio these parties are. Or, 
shall we accept the largest componnd of the two things that make a 
senator, namely, Tin and Brass, as the representative of the House, 
and regard the crack in Big Ben as the case of Parliamentary Lunacy. 


THE HOUSE or CHAIIEHBOXRS. 

The Long Parliament made a name for itself in historjr, and the 

f resent House of Commons bids fair to earn a somewhat similar name, 
t will probably be denominated the Long-Winded Parliament. 

Great Case oe Table-Turning.— T he Prince op Prussia turning 
the tables on Louis Napoleon at the Baden interview. 
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ad BEGiENT CIRCU" 





Sarcastic Conductor. “iVbef?, Sir; 'Ere ij arc. Eoom for ycr cdl umide / 


A PRINCE OF A YOUNG FELLOW. 

“ Oh, mt dear Me. Punch, “ Verbena Villa, Friday, 

' “ I AM so delighted. That dear darling Prince of Wales I 

Isn’t he a duck? Only hear now how delightfully his charming Royal 
Highness is’ getting on in Canada, This is what the New Fork Herald 
tells us of the Ball which was given at the Colonial House, in the 
^ parish of St. John’s,* to him ; — 

“ The Prince arrived at about ten o'clock, and was greeted with. loud, enthusi- 
astic, and prolonged cheers — the bands playing * God save the Quem.' The Prince 
was dressed in the full uniform of a British c<>luuel. He wiis accompanied by tbe 
Eakl oiP St. Germans, who was dressed in blue, with a badge, and the Dukb of 
NswbASXLR, who wore his full uniform. The Prince danced six times daring the 
evening, and remained with the company until half- past two o’clock this morning. 
The dancing, on the whole, among tlie company was not very good. The Prince 
very afEhbly and good-naturedly corrected some of the blundering dancers, and 
every now and then called out tbe different figures of the dance. He is himself a 
very graceful and accomplished dancer, as he fiilly proved in the way he whirled 
through waltzeg, polkas, and quadrilles. While he danced he was repeatedly 
cheered, and he very properly took a new partner whenever he stood up to dance. 
The people everywhere are greatly delighted. The unpretending and genial ^spo- 
sitiou of the young Prince has gained him the affection of many true and worthy 
heaits." 

“ There! isn’t that delicious I Only think now of our Prince 'of 
Wales having to turn dancing-master I Oh, how I should have loved to 
have been * whirled through a waltz ’ with him ! I ’m sure His High- 
ness wouldn’t have found we a ‘ blundering dancer.’ Poor fellow! I 
dare, sa^r that he was sadly vexed to find that the Canadians were so 
cluinsy in a ball-room. Kealiy, I ’ve no patience with such ungainly 
creatures. My heart hUeds to think how terribly they trod upon his 
toes,’ and wobbled in their waltzing. Clearly something should be done 
to prevent such stupid things from troubling our Princes. Oh, if I’d i 
been there ! Wouldn’t I have put their noses out of joint just ! I 
should so like to show them how au English girl can dance, particularly 
when she geta a Evince to be her partner 1 
** J don’t <padte' understand though what the paper means by saying 
that whenwer the Prince danced he ‘very properly took a new 
partner. I confess I can’t see what there is so ‘ very proper^ in this. 

^ paiidi, and Is not In Canada. But never mind, Miss^ Loyalty 
xanlahlghOTthanGeograpby.--p»^ ^ ^ ^ 


I know myself T like to keep more to one partner, than to have to dance 
about with nobody knows whom, so that one never has the chance of a 
bit of a flirtation, and still less of arriving at the interesting moment 
when one may hear something serious. I’m sure that my Mamma 
knows much better than a newspaper what is ‘very proper’ for oiiej 
and I know that when the other night I danced six times with young 
Lord Cecbsus, Ma whispered me en passant to try and dance a seventh, 
and told me when I had done so, that it was *very proper!' 

“ But variety, you know, isn’t always charming, is it ? at any rate, 
in Canada it doesn’t seem to be so. At least, although the paper says 
that tbe Prince has ‘gained the affection of many true and worthy 
hearts,’ I don’t much think His Highness has lost his own at present. 
And I hope he ’ll bring it back with him as wliole as it was. doubiless, i 
when he took it out: though for that matter, perlmps, if it really is 
the law that he musmt form a marriage with a nice good English girl, 

I don’t know, but I’d like him to bring home a burn yankee rather 
than be forced for some ridiculous State reasons, to give his Royal 
hand to one of those Small Germans, who are doubtless looking out 
for it. 

“ I am, dear Mr, Funeh, yours, and Oh ! the Prince’s, if he might 
hut have me I 

" With the fondest love and reverence, 

“ Georgiana Gushington.” 


Hume’s Historical Antecedents. 

We are authorised to state, that Hume the spirit-rapper is no con- 
nection of Hume, the historian of England. The mistake probably 
originated in the miracle-mongeting gentiemau’s connection with 
Ra[p]p£N. His real name is Home, and certain fashionable ladies are 
constantly “at Home” for a little ^ing, or table-romping, or spirit- 
handing, or any other similar explosion of the anything but high spirits 
of the season. 

“ THE DENOMENTATIONAL REASON WHT.” 

What is the Pope’s warrant for demanding Peter’s Pence ? 

His Holiness claims to have derived a power of attorney from 
St. Peter. 


EWLM, Of No. W, Qaeea’a Weat, Recant a Park, botk in the Pariah of St. Paneraa, In the County of Middleae*. 

S ^ Preemet of Whiteidars. in the City of London, and PnbUahed by them at No. 85, Fleet Street, in the Pads h of St. Bnde, ta the City of 
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Irascible Old Gentleman. Doni^t answer nw, Sir I 1 re^mit the Omnibus u in a 
disgustingly fMfiy staUsir — ^ mslwms are damp — abominably damp — IsTwXllsIwXl — 

imihcUmylnmness to complain to tive Company — Vll Pll — write to the Ti ” 

Driver (impatiently). ^^Noiv, BUl^ what^s the matter, who ’a you got there I ” 
Conductor. “ Oh, o'tily the Hemperor o’ JRooslierl^All right 


THE SONG OF SUPPLY. 

(by a ST. STEPHEN’S OVBBXOOKEB.) 

Dash through the paper, boys ; knock off Supply- 
August is leaning, September is nigh! 

Sis mouths of Session you wasted m talk, 

You’d a Budget to bait, a Eeform Bill to baulk — 

But now the arrears of the work must be done. 

By cribbing from slumber and cribbing from sun ; 

So all hands to the crank, boys, 

And turn it in rank, boys, 

AU hands to the crank, boys, and round by the run ! 

Some sages mamtaiu work and play both go quicker 
For mixing, as topers mix lymph and strong liquor ; 

But you, gallant spirits, have voted it shorter, 

First to drink all the spirits, and then all the water. 

Let us see, now talk’s alcohol’s spent, you won’t shirk 
—Howe’er nauseous such tipple— the water of work— 
Then all hands to the crank, boys, 

And turn it in rank, boys> 

And cough down all who prate, though ’tweie Chatham 
or Bueee. 

What if they are millions with which you’ve to deal: 
’Tis you make the national shoe— sole and heel. 

What odds if you stretch or screw in, ell or inch ? 

’Tis John Bull has to wear it, and he ’ll feel the pinch. 
He in law and ffnance trusts his cobbling to you, 

So stick to your last, till Supply’s rattled through — 
Then all hands to the crank, boys. 

And turn it in rank^ boys, 

Supplies we must have if we sit till all’s blue ! , 

This is no time for haggling, and shaping, and squaring ; 
A fig for each saved candle-end and cheeseparing S 
Into items we’d rather you didn’t look close, 

Just give us the sums that we want, in the gross. 

With your priv’lege of votifty the cash be content. 

And don’t bother your heads about how it is spent — ' 
So all hands to the crank, boys. 

And turn it iu rank, boys. 

We must have Supplies, if we keep you till Lent. 


New Edition op “Evelyn’s SyherP^K fine of £500 
in gold. Publisher, Cockbubn (not BenxIjBt). 


A PEINOE IN A YANKEE PBINT. 

An American journal has cut 'out our Court Circular. The special 
reporter of the iYsw Yorh fferald, appointed to watch and record the 
progress of the Prince op Waj:i&s, relates, with wonderful mimiteuess 
the performance, by his B.o;pai Highness, of actions of which the 
importance is immense. For instance ; — 

** At the Newfoundland ball he danced eleven of the thirteen dances ; but last 
night ho was the hero of seven qiiadriUes, four waltzes, four gallops, and three 
polkas.*' 

Put that grand fact down, Cuo. Note this also. Muse of History 

“ This morning he was out in plain dress, walking with his suite.” 

Book also the following memorable relations : — 

** At eleven he appeared in uniform, and held a levee at the Goveniment House, 
which was attended by 300 persons. At half-past twelve he stood, hat in hand, 
with his suite, and was photographed iu the private grounds of Government House. 
At half-past two the Prince drove in an open carriage with Loan and Lady Mul- 
GRAVE, the Doer of Newcastle, and Lord St Germans, to the dockyard, and 
embarked amid the thunders of a Hoyal salute from the batteries and ships, and the 
cheers of a vast multitude, for the Nile, to lunch with the admiral, and witness the 
regatta.” 

Of sAl the details in the foregoing narrative the most striking, per- 
haps, is the specification of the solemn circumstance, that the Prince 
pp Wales stood, hat in hand, with his suite, and was photographed 
in the private founds of Government House at half^past twelve. 
It is much to be regretted that the republican chronicler of the 
princely movements was not^ also, photographed at the same time. 
Standing, watch in hand for his part, to time every change and transi- 
tion of occupation or attitude on the ipart of his Royal Highness, he 
must himself have presented a picture of considerable grandeur and 
dignity. Ah ! if all historians had oidy paid equal regard to exactness 
in taking notes of the acts and deeds of illustrious personages, there 
would be much less controversy than there unhapplTy is about many 


vital points in' history, 'sacred and profane. But now for an ascent to 
particulars^ even exceeding in consequence the most tremendous things 
contained m the preceding narrative ;— 

“ He afterwards went on board the Haro, and substituted for bis uniform a pair 
of drab trousers, a dark-blue buttooed walking .coat, with an outside breast pocket ; 
for the handkerchief, an ordinary black hat^ and walking-stick.” 

Here is a specimen of glorious word-painting indeed ! For to what 
nobler purpose could words be applied than that of expressing the 
colours of the clothes of a Prince, and informing a breathlessly atten- 
tive world that his trousers were drab, that his walking-coat was blue, 
and Ms hat black? The further information that our Prince’s walking 
coat was buttoned, and that it had on the outside of it a breast-pocket 
for the handkerchief, will he perused with eager interest wherever the 
English language is spoken, and will excite the enthusiasm of gene- 
ratmns yet unborn, especially when it is recollected that this attire 
was substituted for a uniform on board the Eero; because if that is not 
an heroic act, what is? We can only lament that the foregoing im- 
pressive inventory of his Royal Highness’s costume contains no 
account of his cravat, and not any mention of his boots ; so that we do 
not know whether the former was white, black, or coloured, and as to 
the latter, sdthough we may safely conjecture that they were ofjpatent 
leather, we are not enabled even to guess whether they were Welling- 
tons or anklejacks with elastic side-springs. The reporter of the New 
Torh Herald forgets also to tell us what gloves were worn by the 
Prince op Wales, and if he wore two or only one; a question 
naturally suggested by the consideration that he carried a walking- 
stick, in which case he may have worn his left glove only, and held the 
right in his left hand, or mee versa, or have had both hands gloved and 
his stick in either one of them. 

Those who are not magnanimous enough to care about the boots or 
clothes in which the Prince op Wales is astonishing the American 
mind, may yet rejoice to know that the wearer of those habiliments is 
comporting himself in such a manner as to increase the great populairity 
whiim he necessarily inherits. 


YOL. XXXIX. 


J 
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PUNCH'S ESSENCE 


bad one, and Lot® Llanover explaining that it would have been 
OF PARLIAMENT. much better had not the companies put such a pressure on the 
rr Commons. 

uwsT 13. Mmaay. ihe Among the latter'Mn. Jambs produced a slight sensation by asking 
Pbstival OB St. Grouse! Cowper, lirst Commissioner of Works, if he had delivered a dis- 
and here were Lords and course last. Sunday in Hyde Park, and had harangued the British people 
Commons blaaing away m cn subject of “Cowper’s Polly,” called otherwise his “Hide.” ^ In 
Parliament instead of on reply, Mr. Cowpeb confessed that he JioA done a little Sunday spouting, 
the Moors I As a wming foj. the Hide was such a hobby of his, that he couldn’t well help mounting 
to posterity, Mr. Funch jt whenever he had a chance. But he declared that what he said was 


would give^ due promi- gpite on his own hook, and did not in any manner compromise the 
nence to this disgraceful Government. Mr, Fmch, however, cannot quite agree in tliis opinion, 
fact, and he therefore has for he doubts if it comports with the dignity of senators to get upon 
employgl it as t^ base their legs among al fresco meetings, and let off fireworks about thcin- 
j ^ selves to amuse a London mob. Mr, Fmch has little wish to see his 

gabbled away their time foiend Lord Palmerston step down from the Porum which he so long 
m the begmning oi the jias graced, to address a Mr. Buggins on the subject of the Income- 
Session, Members now are or harangue a Mr. Huggins on the policy of Turkey or the posture 

kept m town to do the of the Pope. • 

work they have neglected ; Having talked for a few minutes about Corporal Punishment (which 


work they have neglected ; 


like a lot of lazy schpoh Aj»pield and the Wiscount thought was very much too frequently 

hmra whA hovinff inrirAn : j ti r il " j. 


' irom going out. many a sitting on the Estimates until after two o’clock. Luring tlio discussion 
sportsman. siirel7. m lie Sm John Pakington endeavoured to get Members to Ileaolva that 
^ snoozes in the smoking- ragged schools should be more aided by the Government; but. Members 

1®°?* 1 ?^ snores on the had mostly good coats on their backs) did not seem to see the 
1 ^ 4 . J i c giving more help to the ragged, and so tlie motion, on division, 

hauled by the ghosts of '^as lost by to 25. Mr Fmch mentions the numbi'TS to show how 
■ Keepers who we wait- many there are in Parliament who really care about tlic Education of 

ing for him, and must the People, this being the evening when the grant for blational Schools 
grumblmgs was (through the people’s representatives) nationally discussed. 

®^d the groamngs over yrr j j mx rZ . 

^ the Estimates for the . C^mons in Committee were engaged m considcr- 

yelpings and the growl- Service Estimates^ which, strange as it may seem, did not 

' ^ mgs of hi$ impatient dogs. iRcl^de an estimate of the services of Mr, Funch, The discussion, like 

The result of the day’s the Estimates, was somewhat miscellaneous, embracing several subjects 
sport may be told in no great space. A large covey of Bills was Q^te forei^ to the matter ; su<^ for instance, ^ the recent sqiiabble 
put up by their Lordships, some of which were done for (being at Guildford^ between Mr. Justice Blackburn and M r. 

HoyaSy Assented to), while others, not so forward, were “advanced Sheriee Eveiot, about which Iwe something else to 

a stage,” with the intent of being bagged the next time they ® noted, too, that though the Commons rose at Six 

were Hushed. The Eattt. oe BLarrington got some sport out of e clock, the Wiscount had been on his legs no less than twice six 

the Ireland Refreshment Houses, by saying that the Bishops who known to forget his country’s 

opposed the Gin Bill were “Spiritual” Lords; and that the cheap iiiterestsr Maythebumpof his Economy never grow one aioni less! 
wines which life. Gladstone patronised were made from “grapestalks Thursday, The Lords had a rattling hattue of little Bills; after 
mixed with water and trodden with dirty feet,”. These, statements which, the Earl op Harrington made a sadly silly speech, attempt- 
hoth elicited the laughter of their Lordships ; as did likewise the con- ing to pit himself against Sir Alexander Oockburn in determining 
fessiqn that the Earl had “in his earl-ier days indulged in no illiberal what evidence a Court of Justice should receive. The case was one i 
potations of wine, but he had never yet discovered that they had a wliioli Mr, Funch has recently adverted to, of a medical man at Lewes, 
sobering quality.” Let the reader recollect this remarkable assertion I who was cruelly accused of murdering his mother ; an accusation 
The day’s sport in the Commons was begun by Sir Charles Wood, which (except in the eyesight of Lord Harrington) there was not a 
who fired away for some few hours upon the Indian Finances, AIL scrap or shred of evidence to prove. With proper sternness was his 
S?® ammunition may be shot off in one volley -. India wants Lordship rebuked by the Lord Chancellor, who said his Lordsiiip’s 

Three MiUions: will England let her borrow them? The interest motion was “utterly uncalled for,” and that he ought to have known 
taken m our ^dmg capital for India was strikingly evinced by the better than to cast doubts on a trial which “had been fairly conducted 
aspect of our Parliament. When Sir Charles Wood opened fire in the face of the country.” 

there was No House to attend to him, there being less than forty of The other House was occupied iu shovelling out Supplies; where- 
our Statesmen who wCTe present; and the Debate, which ended in the anent there was some talk about the British Museum, which Mr. 
question bemg assented to, was conducted for the most part before Ayrton said (to use an American expression) was sartinly a-gitten 

less th^ thnty ust^ers. .1 .v. . , fortgbust up by the Bilers. The latter (known less commonly as 

Having ti^ r^olved to fortify the Indian Finances, the thirty (or the Kensington Museum) were open in the evening, and therefore could 
forty) turned th^ tongues upon the English Fortifications, and made be visited, whereas the show in Bloomsbury was only visible by day- 
their minds up, IJat if forts were ordered we must pay for them ; ^d, light,, when, working-men had little opportunity to profit by it. A 
theretore, that the Biu for Provismu of Emenses could not well be question being raised as to whether Government knew that recruits 
gnashed. In the dis^sion which took place, the Monster (Mr. were being enlisted here to serve under Garibaldi, Lord Palmer- 


J' ! • J fi A •J w a/v wv J^U.u bXLw X' UJLCiBli pUiUilouiKlOJJiV AUii lU UUdOfliiUUi 

regard to plaomg forts about oor ports, oeeapa poiimi” Volunteers who talk of going to have a crack at Bomba had better 

v,° A °vf W *«“> read over the provisions of that Act. A resolutiou grantinga sum 

?i®P“ JiooM. tlie of near three hundred thousand pounds for education of the Irish was 

“otog further wo^y of record- the signd, not unnaturally, for a regular Irish row, more espeoiaUy 
Bm imposmg New Duties on ^ Mr. Cardwell, the mover for the vote, showed most clearly that 
Spirits, which Mr. Home and other Mediums would do well to the money would be profitably ^ent. The vote being agreed to, after 
^ much verbal shiilelaghing, the House adjourned at soon after half-past 

Tmday. Lord Strateosd deHedglieeb, who has some knowledge ^hree a.m. 
uL™ Twl^s, jrfshed to know if Gov^ent had sent a shro of war to JH(%. The Lords talked for two hours, but did not say two words 

Chnstians; whereto Cfovernmeut which M-. deems worth reporting. 
been sent no ship had Although up late the night before, the Commons met at noon, when 

ordwa tn ^ strong squadron had Mr Gladstone said he wanted a couple of millions raised by Exohe- 


British "hnPdnwft « w»» wica tue uraer oi line aay, ana in Tine evening mis agree- | 

bit of a flare-ut)* sevml ® oojupa^n was resumed. Time was, however, found for talk on 

PH or anare-up, several noble lords opining that the measure was a ‘ some few dozen other topics on the and them Lobd 
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Ibemot called attention to the fact that a 'black blackguard! 
named BauAlBUNg, -who is at present king of Dahomey, is going 
to butcher in cold blood a couple of thousand prisoners, as a 
“grand custom’’ in honour of the death of the late king. In 
regard to this, Loed Palmbeston said, that endeavours had been 
made to “persuade” the Royal miscreant to give up these little 
luxuries: his Lordship adding, that v'hile the Slave Trade lasted 
there was little good in preaching to black blackguards about Cruelty : 
and so long as there were white blackpards who spent money in the 
Slave Trade, we could not well expect black blackguards to abandon it. 

Saturday. At Two 9 ’clock, a.m., the Parliamentary proceedings were 
closed by Mr. Funch, who walked home arm-in-arm with the juvenes- 
cent Peemibe; and having lately been engaged in brushing up his 
Scottish (no, don’t say “Scotch,” please, Wiscount!) with the view 
of holding converse with the keepers on his moor, gave vent to his 
disgust at the dulness of the Session in the following sad strain ; — 

There is nae spoort about the House, 

There is nae spoort at a’ ; 

I wad I were amang the grouse, 

Pive hoonder* miles awa ! 


THE REV. ROBIN REDBREAST. 

The Redbreast has acquired a good name which he little deserves. 
In point of fact he is a herce and pugnacious little wretch, apt to kill 
the other small birds in an aviary, and peck their eyes out. His intru- 
sive impudence, however, passes for affection towards mankind, and 
his requiem-like son^ has gained for him a peculiar character for ten- 
derness and compassion ; insomuch that the old ballad-maker is gene- 
rally felt to have conceived a natural idea in relating of the “ Children 
in the Wood^' the pathetic circumstance that— 

“ Eobin Bedbreafit painfully 
Did cover them 'wit±L leaves.” 

The truth is, that Robin Redbreast would never dream of ‘doing 
aught approaching to sexton’s work, except in order, on his own per- 
sonal account, to pick up worms. However, he has a reputation 
for the piety which performs the last offices to humanity— has. as 
aforesaid, acquired a good name; a name for performing the charity of 
sepulture : and that good name ma^ therefore oefftly transferred to the 
lUv. Stephen Rosse Hughes, ot LlanalJgo, near Moelfre, Anglesey, 
and also to bis brother the Rev. Hugh Robeet Hughes, of Penrhos- 
lligwy, who, between them, interred about 230ibodies of persons lost 
in the Boyal Charter. This herculean as well as Christian feat they 
accomplished with the least possible assistance. A horse, a cart, a 
sheet, and three or four men, formed all the appliances whereby t he 
former of the above-named truly reverend gentlemen managed to unite 
the dutiesrof the clergyman with those of the undertaker. At LlanaJlgo 
there Jay at one time the corpses of 40 men and women requiring to be 
identified, and awaiting burial. They were both identified and buried, 
by the Rev. Stephen Hughes, whose house iu the meanwhile was 
crowded with their inquiring and distracted relatives. He buried 145 
bodies ; had to exhume several for inspection by friends ; kept a pitch 
fire burning to disinfect the atmosphere, and a white surplice hanging 
at hand on his door; and had to write 1,070 letters. His reverend 
brother’s labours may be pretty nearly expressed by the word ditto. 
Their arduous, melancholy, and unpleasant but generous exertions 
have cost them dear. 

The foregoing facts having been considered, a subscription has been 
started, with a view to present the Rev. Robin Redbreast^ alim the 
Rev. S. R. Hughes, and his brother, the Rev. H. R. Hugbes, with a 
purse. Surely the fuller that purse can be filled, the better, that it 
may rather more than reimburse them for their actual expenses; and 
all those gentlemen and ladies who axe of that opinion are at liberty to 
express it by remitting a sum of money to Peescott, Grctb & Co., 
Threadneedle Street ; the Commercial Bank, Henrietta Street : or the 
gentleman named in the Times advertisement whence the above 
particulars axe derived. 

The erection of a monolith at Moelfre to the memory of those who 
were drowned, is also proposed; and anybody can contribute to that 
object also, who considers that a gravestone is an advant^e to the 
dead, a solace to the living, or an object of interest to posterity. 


Carrying Coals to Newcastle. 

A Paeagbaph has lately been “going the round of the Press,” in- 
forming ns that Prikce Lucibn Bonapaete has recently visited Nor- 
folk, for the purpose of taking rubbings of some of the “brasses” 
in that counts;. Has Pbiecb Lucien exhausted his own family 
resources in this respect ? One would suppose that the Empeeor and 
Plosplon would have furnished him with brass enough to satisfy the 
most inordinate appetite for portrait-rubbings in that material. 


SPIRIT CONJURING. 

These are some people in the world who daringly declare, however 
vulgarly unfashionable they make themselves by doing so^ that the so- 
called “ manifestations ” of Me. Home and other S^pirit-rappers are 
manifestly merely the machinations of a conjurer.^ The trick of spiritual 
elevation, or rising in the air, they say is done in a like way as the 
aerial suspension by Robeet Houdin of his son; while the show of 
spirit-hands^ which is effected in the dark, they protest may be achieved 
by just a bit of wax or wood, displayed by the mere aid of lazy-tongs 
and phosphorus. Iu fact, thejr look upon a “ Medium ” as merely an 
accomplice, and say that spirits may be raised by the wonder-working 
magic of the Wizard of the North, or the almost supernatural diablerie 
of Doblee. 

Now, disposed as Punch may be to coincide in their opinion. Punch 
cannot quite allow that he thinks it is a fair one ; in so far at- least as it 
tends to make comparison between a rapper and a conjurer. The 
spirit tricksters always do their chief tricks in the dark, and only in 
the presence of persons who believe in them. Sceptics like Mr. Punch 
are carefully exmnded, or if admitted, obtain entrance upon such con- 
ditions only as preclude their fairly testing the trickeries they witness. 
In fact, knowing well what clumsy machinery they work with, the 
rappers live in constant dread of its detection, and by working in the 
dark they take precautions not to let the faintest ray of light upon it. 
They confess themselves thereby far inferior to the Wizards of the 
North, South, East, or West, and in no sense are they worthy to be 
named in the same breath with a Houdin or a Boeleb, or a Wiljalba 
Eeikell. No: Me. Home may call himself a Rapper if he likes ; but, 
whatever else he be, he clearly is No Conjurer, 



Unspeakable Atrocilgr- 

Those horrid snobs who deprecate the nice new horse-ride which 
Me. Cowbee has provided for the Superior Classes in Hensington 
Gardens— wretches who are unable to pronounce the letter h iu its 
right place— have actually the bad taste and vulgarity to denominate 
that fashionable hippodrome an ’ossification of the lungs of London ! 


WOETH A BAP AND SOMETHING MOEE. 

It is evident, by what we hear of the gains of the Spirit-rapping 
business, that its professors must obtain a considerable command over 
one medium at least— and that is the circulating meditm. 
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A SPIRIT DRAWING. BY OUR OWN MEDIUM. 


MRS. GROUSE AND MRS, PARTRIDGE. 

(^n Autumn 3EcIogue.) 

Mbs. Gbovse. 

Good morning, Mjls. PiLBTBiDGE, 1 hope that Mr. P. 

Is well, and aU. the little ones ? 

Mbs. Pabtbid’oe. 

Quite, thank ^ou, Mrs. G. 

And how are all your family, and connections, in the heather ? 

Mbs. Groxtse. 

Why — ^what can one expect, with this miserable weather ? 

I 've lost six of my last thirteen, and poor G.’s cough’s quite hacking. 

Mbs. Partridge. 

You should try a change of air. 

Mrs. Grouse. 

Yes. W e ’re thinking about packing. 
Eat you know with a sick husband, and small family besides — 

Mjas. Partridge (sympathisingly). 

Ah ! Indeed I do, my dear. When you and I were brides, 

We thought little of the troubles and the worrits and vexations. 

As thick as crows at sowing-time in married life’s probations i 
But really what with egg-stealers, and gamekeepers, and poachers,— 
Not to speak of stoats and foumarts, and such four-footed encroachers, — 
And those murderous breech-loaders, and those cruel patent cartridges, 
1 wonder one fmds heart to lay, and brood and hatch yonng partridges. 
Then there *s that Gladstone too— the man is one of my specific hates — 
Must be going and reducing the charge for Game certiicates 1 
I suppose there weren’t already guns enough— past keeping count of 
’em— 

Blazing and banging at us, that he doubles the amount of ’em. 

would think his iojf^/e-conjuring, with all its crop of quarrels, 
Might have made him somewhat scrupulous of so increasing barrels, 

Mna, Grouse. 

Such Glad-stones may do for pavement, side by side with good intentions ; 
Of course you know they serve to pave a place one never mentions : 

But one thing we do owe the man. 


Mrs. Partridge. 

Indeed P And pray what is it ? 

Mrs. Grouse. 

Not one M.P. upon the 12th was free the Moors to visit. 

Thanks to Mr. Gladsioke’s budget, and the way that it was gibbeted. 

Mrs. Partridge. 

And that cock-and-bull-Beform Bill— 

Mrs. Grouse. 

No doubt that, too, contributed— 
Treas’ry Bench and Opposition, on the one ground or the other. 
Instead of firing into us, have been firing at each other. 

Spending their powder and their shot in squabbling, talk, and chatter. 
As if time were so abundant that its waste could make no matter. 

How John Bull stands that House, with all its blatancy and bubbles. 
Amazes us up on the Moors — 

Mrs. Partridge. 

And us, down in the stubbles. 

Think if our old cocks sat crowing and laying down the law, 

When they should be picking grubs up for their ladies in the straw. 

Or on the watch for keepers or beaters, or p’raps netters, 

Not to' speak of guns and pointers, retriever dogs and setters ? 

. , , , Grouse. 

Yes, indeed, dear Mrs. P. ; and if we in our vocation. 

Behaved like representatives of this poor British nation. 

What hosts of ill-starred squeakers to death we should see paddled. 
What number of good eggs, by bad sitting, would be addled I 
What scores of bad eggs brooded that could never come to chicks. 
However sanguine the mamma, and free from gadding tricks. 

In short, G. says, if we did things “ in ’Barliamenti modo/* 

Partridge and Grouse would shortly be as mythic as the Dodo ! 

. , Mbs. Partridge. 

Tis an ill wind blows no one good,” so the old proverb runs. 

The more M*P.8 fire off their talk, the less they ’ll use their guns. 


MU we snan't run muen danger if our le^siators' aim 
Be as bad at grouse and partridge, as at House of Commons game. 





THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 

IT’S NO USE lOU Tna -BPTii-RS WAITINa THERE; THEY WON’T ‘BE UP’ FOR A LONG TIME; 
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SINGULAR 


TRUE. 


N the name of the 
Prophet, —liGS ! ” 
was the oft re- 
peated cry of the 
truly pious Mus-‘ 
sulman; and a si- 
milar ejaculation 
may possibly be 
uttered by unbe- 
lieving Giaours 
who read this 
strange narration, 
andinstead of being 
awed by it, incline 
to laugh at my ex- 
pense. The fear- 
fully appallingfacts 
which I describe, 
these sceptics will 
regard as merely 
optical delusions, 
and of no moment 
whatever, even 
were they truths. 
But disbelief is the 
resource of unin- 
quiring intellects. 
Sluggish minds de- 
cline to jump to a 
conclusion. They 
find such mental exercise very far too active for them. Scepticism is 
indeed the common characteristic of the vulgar English people. Your 
snub plebeian nose turns up at anything which is not stupidly conven- 
tional. It is the sharp, thin, highborn nostril that sniffs out novel 
wonders, and graciously inclines itself to persons who are elsewhere 
held in doubtful odour. Sweet to it is the propinquity of savans and 
philosophers whom the common regards as charlatans and quacks, 
because it is too lazy to submit to be converted by them. 

To begin at the beginning, it is needful I should state, that I tho- 
roughly believe in air the mysteries of spirit-rapping, and have often 
turned my hand to the turning of a table, which science (so my ftiends 
say) has almost turned my head. All my life indeed, or at least since 
I have come to years of gin-discretion, I have had an almost daily 
acquaintanceship with spirits, and have summoned them whenever I 
have {gratis) got the chance. My last spiritual intercourse was, how- 
ever, so extraordinary that 1 feel lit is my duty to expand the notes 1 
made of it : a feeling which 1 need not say is somewhat strengthened 
by the hope that my narration will be liberally paid for by the editor 
who has the fortune to be favoured with it. | 

Having thus taken the reader into my confidence, I must now take 
him, in spirit, to the parlour of a tavern, where the spiritual wonders 
occurred which I rdate. The time is morning; and the only persons 
present are two gentlemen, one of whom, it must be needless to men- 
tion, is myself. The other is a friend of mme, whom I have ever trusted 
as far as I could see him, and if he gave me good security would even 
trust him farther still We are at breakfast, and two bloaters have 
been placed before me, which 1 am requested by my friend to help. 
In one hand 1 hold a l^e which is rather the worse for wear, having 
a split handle and a limp bent point; and in the other I have a fork 
which is not over clean, and has been in its youth deprived of one of 
its three prongs. Just as 1 am proceeding to obey my friend’s behest, 
and am in the act of transfixation of the bloater which is next to me, 1 
see the fish give a decided wriggle with its tail, as though it were 
endeavouring to escape my thrust ; and at the same time a soft gurgle 
strikes upon my ear, apparently proceeding from the gullet of the fish. 
Startled, yet not appalled, by what is very obviously a spiritual pheno- 
menon, I prepare again to tnrust my fork into the fish ; but lo ! again 
there is a waggle of the spirit-moving tail, and again 1 hear a murmur 
of soft music nrom the mouth. This convincing me, of course, that a 
s]girit must be present, I gain my friend’s permission to use him as a 
h the usual dod^s to place him To 

oater had anything to say why we should not 


Medium, and throi 

the question, if the ! 

demolish it, the response was given audibly, gvess you^d letter 
not and then, in explanation of this spiritual wammg, we were told 
that it (the fish) had died a natural death, and it felt therefore pretty 



well-known to Mm, be does not put tbe sfigbtest atom of bdief in it^ nor does be 
expect that any of bis readers wilL They are, however, welcome to do so if they 
like, so long as they first and do not meanly &omw, tbe number that contaios 
it. In the words of the immortal showman (slightly altered), Mr. Pumch would say : 
** My dears, first pay me down your money, and then I will concede you leave to 
take your choice." 


sure that it would disagree with us. Being asked, what it could do to 
show that we might trust it, the Bloater gradually raised itself, and 
stood straight up on its tail : and then most reverentially bowed its 
head to each of us, and placed at the same time its fin upon its heart. 
The Bloater then informed us, that its parents were both dead, and 
that the fish which lay beside it was its only brother; a cruel codling 
having swallowed all the spawn their mother laid, with the exception of 
the ova whence these two orphans sprang. On being farther questioned 
as to its relations, the Bloater said it was descended on the side of its 
great grandmother from the singing fish inhabiting the waters of 
Ceylon; and proudly added that this ancestress had ^assisted in the 
chorus at the concert under water, which was given some few 
years since at the bottom of Lake Ghilka, in the presence of a most 
distinguished auditory ; among whom was the Governor, Sie Emebsoe 
Texkent, who was good enough to publish a report of the performance 
in his interesting book. This confession tempted me to ask the fish, 
if the ancestral talent had descended to it, and, a modest gulp and 
gmgle confess!^ that it had, I boldly asked the Bloater to oblige us 
with a song. Whereat with a slight show of not unnatural reluctance, 
the fish, in a faint treble, struck up this plamtivelstave - 

‘ Some like coffee, some like tea. 


Some like berrings jnst like Me ! 

I once was white : 1 now am red : 

Just think of this when you go to bed. 

Chorus. Bitch a getting up-stadrs, and a—" 

Here the singer was attacked with a violent fit of coughing, which it 
explained by telling us that some of the salt it had been cored with 
had got into its gills. Further conversation being thus precluded, oui 
interesting sea?iee was perforce brought to an end. I ought to add, 
however, that my friend, who as I have said had been acting as my 
Medium, had been throughout the interview in a most excited state, 
declaring every now and then that he believed I had gone mad. or eUe 
—I can’t help smiling at the ludicrous alternative— or else he said, 
1 had been dining out the night before, and had not yet managed to 
get over my debauch. To convince him how preposterous was this 
absurd impression, I asked him which of the four bloaters he would 
like first to be helped to, that I might show him that hand and 
head were every whit as clear and steady as his own. On this he 
burst into a coarse laugh, and protested that there were only two fish 
in the dish; which of course was pure invention suggested by his 
malice at finding me the one most spiritually favoured; for it was I 
who first found out that there were spirits present, and thus had proved 
1 was more infiaenced by them than himself. 


THE SONG OE THE TALKATIVE MEMBER. 

Ant— Za U8 aJl speak our minds, if toe die for it” 

Punch tells me ’tis fit that M.P.s should submit 
To be tongue-tied submissively, meekly; 

That the nonsense we say for some eight hours a day 
Should be cut down to one hour weekly ; 

We are begged, just for peace, our prattle to cease. 

As there’s neither a wherefore nor why for it ; 

But I can’t and I don’t, and I shan’t, and I won’t— 

No, 1 mil make a speech, if I die lor it ! 

Friends who owe one a grudge say one’s talk is all fudge— 
Mere bombast and bunkum, and so on : 

BuWou’U surely allow we’ve a right to say. how, 

We consider that matters should go on. 

The business indeed would far quicker proceed. 

If we simply said ** No ” or said “ Aye ” to it : 

But we don’t, and we can’t, and we won’t, and we shan’t— 
No, we mil make a speech, if we die for it ! 

So all talkers, I hope, will take plenty of rope, 

Nor care with what interests they trifle; 

With ease, if we choose our tongues but to use. 

We may all legislation quite stifle. 

Let Pam. if he will then bid us be stiU, 

And silent, he’ll have to pay high for it ; 

For we can’t and we don’t, and we shan’t^ and we won’t— 
No, we ’ll all of us speak, if we die for it ! 


The Pope's Own. 

Pope’s Essay on Mm is a great work ; but Pope’s Essay on {Irish) 
man seems likely to turn out an alarming failure. We perceive that; 
Majoe Lappan, the commander of these broths of boys, — ^broths that 
boil up at once, and require no stirring at all a-t all — appends to his 
name the appropriate addition **of Knock Abbey,” a name redolent 
of the Church-militant. He must find his duty of keeping down the 
Celtic exuberance of the Br%ade anything but a Lappan matter. 
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COMPOSITION BY AN ENGLISH MASTER. 

UT of all the curiosities 
of advertising litera- 
ture few are much 
more remarkable than 
the subjoined adver- 
tisement : — 

? HOUSE 

£• IVl SCHOOL, Bt. David's. 
*'■' Exeter, will Re-opcn on 
Thursday, 2Gth July. Mr. 
Hyphen has a few vacan- 
cies to supply the places 
of Pupils leaving school. 

This School educates 
Boys for the Civil Service, 
Military, and Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Exami- 
nations. 

The instruction of the 
whole School is prepara- 
toiy for these latter cx- 
amioations, the highest 
class going in for the 
senior, and the next for 
the junior branch of them. 
At the Oxford Local Ex- 
amination for 1850, Mr. 
Hyphen passed more Can- 
didates than any School in 
England, and at the Cam- 
bridge Examination for 
the same year was second 
only to the Liverpool Col- 
legiate Institution. 

Me. Hyphee^s school 
educates boys for the 
“ Oxford and Cam- 

bridge Local Examinations ” as well as for “ the Civil Service ” and the Military.” That 
is, perhaps, to say, that Me. Hyphen does not educate them without assistance. If Me. 
Hyphen did “pass more candidates than any school in England” last year at the Oxford 
Local Examination^ and (in passing candidates) “was second only to the Liverpool Collegiate 



Institution,” it must be presumed that he did 
not educate them in all the branches of learning 
wherein he contrived to pass them. Indeed it 
is difficult to conceive in what department of 
education he could possibly have instructed, 
them. Me. Hyphen appears to be what is 
caDed an English master, and to merit that 
appellation by inability to write English. What 
does he mean by saying that he “has a few 
vacancies to supply the places of pupils leaving 
school ? ” Grammatically this is nonsense ; but 
the sense which he would express, if he could, 
probably is simply that he has a few vacancies for 
pupils. Unless he keeps a staff of competent 
ushers, doesn’t he wish lie may get them? 


A Song about a Sbexifif. 

Me. Justice Blackbuen 


The 

imposed the other day at Guildford on ’Squieb 
Evelyn, the respected High Sheriff of Surrey, 
will long be remembered in that polite sphere 
of society of which the affable and learned Judge 
is so distinguished an ornament. In moments 
of postprandial conviviality, no doubt, Judge 
Blackbuen will often be called upon to oblige 
the company with the song of “ 27ie Fined Old 
Fngluh Gentleman** 


MAKING GAME OE THE SPBAKEE. 

An enthusiastic partridge-shooter, who has the 
misfortune to be an M.P., and of course looks 
forward with horror to the prolongation of the 
Session into September, under the influence of his 
partridge prepossessions, the other day addressed 
the august occupant of the Chair of the House as 
“Me. Sqbeakee,” 


OUR ROYING CORRESPONDENT, 

“ My deae Punch, 

“ When good Queen Bess, of pious memory, visited the 
well-known College of Saint TJlric’s, Eastmmster, the young gentlemen 
who were educated at that establishment used to pass in review before 
her. 

“ Who has not heard the pretty jest (all jests were pretty in those 
days) made by the scholar who, on one of these occasions was asked 
by her Majes^, when he had last been Hogged ? Quoting a celebrated 
Epic poet, as he dropped on one knee, the arch boy replied— 

« Infandum, regina jiibes, renovate dolorem," 

and was immediately rewarded with a groat from the Privy Purse, or, 
as some say, by a hues from the Royal lips. 

“ The anecdote was related to me as 1 pored over my Yiegil in the 
fourth form at Eastmmster, and I remember thinking the youth must 
have been a prodigy of wit and satire. Eor such a sally to so great a 
Bess, fourpence certainly seems an insignificant tip ; but having my 
groat, I don’t think 1 should have cared for the other portion of the 
hononmum, 

“ Gbindlbt, whose fag I was at school, and who is now an under- 
master at Eastmmster, comes up to town for the holidays, and at 
breakfast with me one morning, suggested the above-mentioned subject 
for a picture. 

“ I don’t think it would make a bad group. Eancy the maiden 
Queen in her Royal robes and ruffles (carefully studied in the Post- 
Peruginesque maimer), De. Pedagogus, cap in hand, looking fat and 
smiling (as every Head-master ought to look in the presence of his 
Sovereign) and the chubby honest school-boy pointing to a fiogging- 
stool * of the period.’ 

“ Pull of the idea^ I went down last wedc to the scenes of my youth, 
which I had not visited for many years. ‘ 0 Tem^ns edax rerum ! * what 
has become of the Tantivy coach, driven by Snaefieb, ablest of whips, 
by whose side I was so proud to sit, as the vehicle rolled up to the 
College Arms ? The journey which once occupied a day, is now accom- 
plished in a couple of hours. The Tantivy has gone the way of aU 
wood and vaimih, and SNAEFLEE—perhaps he too has driven off into 
Hades. 

_ “ There we moments in a man’s life subject to sensations which it is 
impossible to define. What were mine on revisiting these Classic 
regions? Was the retrospect pleasurable or otherwise? I vow I 
cajmot say. A host of old associations rise up to plead on either side, 
and make the verdict doubtfuL When the author of The Anatomy of 


Melancholy felt unhappy, he rushed to the river-side, and listened to 
the bargemen’s merry chaff. Eor my part I prefer a moral homccopathy, 
and earnestly recommend stinging-nettles for ill-humour. Was Burton 
gloomy at sixteen ? I trow not. Schools never grow old. Schoolboys 
are always jolly — 

** 0 fortunatos nimium sua si bona nOrint.” 

[you see I am quoting from the Latin Grammar, with which I was once 
tolerably familiar : don’t suppose, however, that I wish to set up for a 
scholar, or can construe so much as a line of Ovid without a dictionary.] 

“ It is twelve o’clock, and the boys come rushing down from prayers, 
which, in accordance with ancient precedent are always recited in the 
heathen tongue. Two or three of the monitors in infinitesimal white 
ties (in my day we exhibited a bow of gigantic proportions) stalk up, 
and, with a sort of bashful impudence, characteristic of our British 
youth— inquire my business. ‘ An old Oppidan, eh ? ’ says one, ‘ what 
name? Easel? 0 yes — ^it’s vp school in the fourth, along with 
I Jones and Teyaggen.’ (We all had our names painted up on the 
walls in mediaeval characters by a High Church plumber who held 
hereditary office, and so only charged us a guinea a-piece for the job). 
‘ I suppose you’d like to .go over the old shop— and I say— come and 
dine with us in Hall,’ added the Captain very graciously. ‘Senior 
table you know— let me see— mutt on to-day— here ! xou feller. Beown I 
run to Mothee Hardbake’s, and get me a pot of red-currant jelly, 
and— hi, stop a minute ! can’t you— say the last was mildewy, and sne ’d 
better send it good this time— look sharp now, take it to HaL’ And 
here Me. Beown, Jun., who in the holidays has a powdered retainer, 
six feet high, with tremendous calves, to do bis bidding, set off on his 
errand without a murmur. 

“ Yes, Mas. B., your son is undergoing his probationary term as a 
fag, as many a good fellow has done before him. Yery dreadful, is it 
not ? gentle^ youths treated as menials. Confess now, didn’t you- 
expect that in a community of gentlemen, ‘&c. &c. &c.’ Gentlemen ! 
Lord bless you, Madam, it I kept Bueke’s Feerage in my studio (I 
mean to get a copy as soon as ever I can afford it— it looks so very 
respectable) — ^I say if I had the Feerage or the Falace Register at 
hand, I could point out a dozen titled personages who, in the capacity 
of fags, have made coffee, brushed coats, and posted letters for Jack 
Easei^ Esq., and I, in my turn have done a hundred like kind offices 
for Messes. Bobtail and Taggb (the eminent button-manufacturers) 
before those gentlemen assumed the toga mrilis^ or succeeded to their 
parent’s business. And are we not all the better for the discipline ? 
If you had brought up Mastee Beown at home on the Sandford and 
Merton plan, or sent him to Pentonville Proprietary Academy, or to 
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read •with a Swiss pastor at Zimch, or placed him at the Honouuajble 
AND JdiEVEEEND Meelet Moutsee’s Beminary for youn^ gentlemen^ 
he might have escaped ‘the horrid system;’ but permit me to say, that 
he would in all probability have grown up a milksop, and perliaps 
encountered worse evils than having, to fetch a pot of jam. At a 
private school he might have been at the mercy of any tall dunce who 
chose to bully him. As for foreign establishments — I own I am pr^u- 
diced— but when I remember what an insufferable young puppy a 
French ^Scolier* generally is, when I think of German ^hurschen.^ 
ripping up each other’s noses in honour of a yard of twouenny ribbon, 
1 must say I am thankful Mater lived on British soil. 

“ As we enter the old building. Bob the porter looks hard at me 
and touches his hat. How many nights has Bob mounted ^ard at 
the College gates— the old Cerberus ! (he has but one head on bis 
shoulders, but it is a knowing one). Bob is stem and incorrupt. If 
young gentlemen -will stay out after lock-hours, is it his fault P Bob 
has a son who is called young Bob, and is growing up the image of his 
sire. By-and-by he will hold the keys of office and become old Bob 
himself (the sohriqiiet is hereditary), ‘and thus from hour to hour we 
ripe and ripe, and then— ’ pooh ! the sentiment is an old one. 

“ A score of familiar objects present themselves, and set me a-thinking 
of old times. At this desk sat Dick searching for ‘ synonyms’ in Ms 
Gra^s, and composing those wonderful stanzas which were sure to be 
criticised so unmercifully the nezt morning. In those days it was the 
fashion to translate Pofe into Latin elegiacs (we were rather famous 
for our verses at Eastminster), and I remember Dick’s ‘rendering’ 
‘Lo, the poor Indian whose untutored, &c.’ by 


" Indicus ecce i^dis cvqvls artibos espera, ” 

than which, perhaps you never read a more execrable hexameter. I 
thought De. Dactyi^ the second master, would have gone off in a fit of 
apoplexy when he read the line, but his constitution survived the shock ; 
and I read in the Gmrdian the other day that he had been raised to 
the See of Azov,in wMch episcopal and lucrativepost he will doubtless 
be able to turn his attention to ‘quantities.’ Here sat poor Dick, I 
say, thumbing his Gradus or stammering over the woes of Hecuba — 
yet why *poor Dick? ’ if he made no use of his pen, he soon learned to i 
wield his sword. In the shout of battle he forgot the horrors of a 
Greek chorus, and gained more laurels one morning in the Crimea than 
he might have gathered all his life hobbling over Mount Parnassus. 

“ What has become of the rest of ‘ our set ? ’ Where is the studious 
Mugwell who read Hebrew better than the Doctor himself, and 
whose Mghest ambition was to gain the Scholarship awarded to pro- 
ficients in that profound language? Where are the laughter-loving 
J OLLIFEE. and TiaoTMAN of the seedy highlows ? Where is Swelling- 
ton, the beauty of whose waistcoats so raised onr envy that we called 
him, ironically, the ‘Gorgeous Yest?’ Some we have missed, and 
some we know, and some it is expedient to for^t. I saw Lobd 
S xoiiTEnousE cut Feed Stifplee dead last year in Borne because the 
honest painter had adopted the easy dress and manners of the Cafe 
Hellenico, and yet I remember them together at the school-confec- 
tioner’s, vowing eternal friendship and pledging each other in goblets 
of ginger beer. ‘ Tick me a Mothee Haedbake ! ’ I think I 
hear his LordsMp say. Good Heavens ! what a lot of pastry we could 
digest in those days ! 

***** 


“ I dined in HaB at one o’clock— taking my old seat and drinking 
old ale (Coeks the butler knows my tap) ; afterwards went into 
the Fives Court, and was beaten in three games ‘ easy ’ by young 
Backet, of the fifth form^ and at last came away, thankful in my 
heart for that fine Old English Institution — L Pubhc School, 

“ There ! I have made my sketch. The Limner’s name goes in the 


A SWIMMING EXAMPLE. 

We in general pay but small regard to penny-a-liner paragraphs, but 
here is one deserving of exception from our rule :— 

“ Presence of Mind.— A son of Mr. T. of Windsor, between ten and eleven years 
old, while fishing in the Eiver Thames, fell into the water. Although unable to 
swim, the little fellow, having seen his father indulge in the amusement of floating 
down the stream, had the presence of mind to imitate him, by throwing 
on his back, head straight, and bis hands in his tronser^s pockets. He thus floated 
some distance when Mr. A. of Windsor, who was rowing up the river, hearing the 
little fellow crying out ‘God save me I * ‘ God help me I * immediately proceeded 
to his rescue.” 

“Death by drowi|ing*\ is so"frequent a heading in our newspapers 
that a par^aph like this forms an agreeable relief, and we think that 
the more widely it is read the better. We should like all “ little fellows ” 
of ten or twelve years old, t 9 get by heart this little anecdote of how 
one of their own age saved himself from drowning although he conld 
not strim. The story should be added to the own Book, and girls 
^ weU as boys should be made more self-reliant by it. Learn to 
Moat should be an early lesson in a copy-book, and ^^Keep pour , 


hands down^^ might be written as the one just next preceding it. 
Children of both sexes, until they have learned to swim (and the 
sooner natiouai swimming schools are thrown open the better), should 
have their minds impressed ■with the easily proved fact, that their 
bodies cannot sink, if they do but keep their hands down, and throw 
their heads well back. Let them take example by brave little Mastee 
T., who we hope as he grows up will go on swimmingly in life, and 
always be as able as he has been in this instance to Keep hk head 
above water. 


LEGENDS NO LIES. 

T the final meeting of the British 
Archffiological Association the 
other day, there arose a discus- 
sion, reported to have been one 
of considerableinterest, relative 
to the cause of the remarkable 
deformity of several of the 
skulls found at Wroxeter. 
These skulls are twisted all 
manner of ways— one side of 
the face, for example, project- 
ing very far in front of the 
other, insomuch that, as in the 
case of the youth described by 
the late Chauxes Mathews, 
both, the eyes, at least their 
sockets, may be seen in profile. 


causes; moisture and subse- 
quent frost. Me. T. Weight, on the contrary, was inclined to think 
that the heads had been deformed in infancy, they having belonged, not 
to aneient Homans, but, to some of the barbarians who had destroyed the 
city of Uriconium. In this opinion it is probable that Me. T. Weight 
is not altogether wrong. 

On the mindpf which the early faith remains unperverted by modem 
scien'tific theories, there can be no doubt that the misshapen skulls in 
question axe those of barbarians, whether bom with lop-sided logger- 
heads on their shoulders, or having had their numskulls squeezed 
awry in their cradles ; of which suppositions the former is by far the 
more probable. The universality with which Blmderlore and his 
brethren, in Jack the Giant-Killer and all the like illuminated works 
which antiquity has handed down for the instmetion of youth, are 
represented with monstrous heads, whilst the same conformation has 
from time immemorial been -given to similar characters in Christmas 
Pantomimes, evidences a constant tradition of the existence of an 
ancient race of savages whose heads were malformed and mispropor- 
tioned, and who were also remarkable for prodigious noses and goggle 
eyes. To this class belonged the ogres and giants about whom we 
used to read, and who were no doubt all killed off by such heroes as 
the Jack whose adventures are recounted in the chronicle above 
quoted, and his celebrated namesake of the Beanstalk. The bulging 
and contorted skulls dug up at Wroxeter are doubtless the remains of 
some of the enormous louts who were destroyed either by one of 
those two Champions, or by one of the Seven, or by some other 
equally doughty deliverer. Perhaps it was Guy of Warwick who 
extirpated all those other Guys. Geology has already proved the 
literal correctness of those records of the nursery which alle^ the 
former existence of dragons ; authentic animals whose relics we behold 
in the bones of the fiying saurians. There is every season to suppose 
that they belched smoke and fire. * Arcbseology, hand in hand with the 
sister science, demonstrates, in the amorphous skulls discovered at 
Wroxeter, the kindred fact, that this island was once the abode of a 
race of horribly absurd wretches at least closely allied to Gormoran^ 
Blmderbore, and their gigantic brotherhood, by their ugly mugs. 
None but the obstinately incredulous can refuse to believe in the British 
griffins of old, and the giants who, physiognomically, must have very 
closely resembled the griffins. . 


. [List, List, Oh List! 

Captain Styles' should mind his eye. Enlisting Yolunteers for 
Gabibaldi is a noble enterprise, but had better be carried out “upon 
the shady side of the law.’* Otherwise John Styles may find himself 
restored to Ms old relations with John Doe and Richakd Roe. 


Peoux Taxkees ‘^(especially true of the Fadeure in FarliamenL). 
They bore and bore,Ibut with all their boreing, they never penetrate. 


in a paper on tne subject 
of the crania thus cmeerly 
shaped, written by De. Hbnby 
Weight, their distortion was 
attributed to posthumous 
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OBVIOUS I 

Captain op Volunteers. Now, have ymt got ani/ 9mrc Ammimilioji f' 
The Company (in Chorus). “ No — wo— all genu / ” 

Captain. Ah !— Well J^AlU— CEASE FIEING ! ” 


THE PBINCB ANE HIS PRESENTS. 


that they have need of the articles presented, and tliis clearly is an 
AXXI. XIXAX^V.X. J^^SJ XIAO X o. ^heir birth. If Royalty wants rustic chairs 

The Prince op Waxes seems having a hard time of it in Canada. afford to pay for them, and need not be beholden to 

Not merely is he daily bored with deputations, and nightly burthened ^olonia* h^. Robinsons to supply the Royal want. Mn. Bull did 
with State-dimers, or bothered by State-balls where the folks don’t send his eldest son to Canada to be treated like a beggar by whom 
know the figures of even a quadrfile. and His Royal Highness has to smrilest contnbutions, walking-sticks inck^^^^ would be thankfully 
teach his partners how to polk; Wt besides all this, it seems, the received. Robinson no doubt had not the least intention of 

Prince is hourly, pestered with inanimate annoyances, in the shape of Mr. Bull. All that he intended, was, just to get his name 

presents ipadeto him by advertising tradesmen, whose aim is that pc-t forward in the newspapers, as one of the cute triers who tned 
their names should be mentioned in the papers in connection with the ? stroke of business bjr toadying the Prince. But Mr. Bull 
Prince. As a sample of this dodge, and not the least unpleasant one, not allo w his Royal boys in thm way to be made commercial tra- 

we find the following reported in the Eaik News veiiers, by being used when travelling for purposes of trade. And he 
™ Tw « -BT X ^ therefore gives this scissors-grinder a rap upon the knuckles with one 

PRTBSBOTS FOB THE Pbihob oe Wales.— A Canadian paper says, our friend of his own walkinff-stiVTcs hiw tliat hia ahoPYiPA frntn tliP 

Robinson, tlie scissors-gnnder, has prepared a rustic chair for presentation; and S ™ waiKlDg^UCKS, ana assures nim, tliat ms aoseuw irom ttie 

we Tenture to predict that His Royal Highness will not see anything in Canada with Boyal precmcts Will always be esteemed more highly than hlS presents, 
which be be more astonished than he will be with this same chair. It is orna- 
mented with snakes and serpents, as well as woodcuts of IjOrd Palmerston and ■ - 

Lokd John Russell, who are supposed to be waiting for an audience with the 

IWnca. MR _E0BfflS0Hh<u> .l»m^ -iralking-stloks for Hi. Bo,»a HiginMS, A BTJLLUNG BOY WELL WHIPPED. 

one of which is painted black, and is intended to be used at funerals only.” 


A BTJLLUNG BOY WELL WHIPPED. 

Of course the Palls of Niagara will fall into the shade in comparison kr the bour, 

withthechairwhich“ourfrifindRoBiNsoN, the scissors-grinder,” has m. t When to Evelyn s hower 

been preparing to “ astonish” the mind of the young Pmce. \f the Lord Chiep Ju^cb with a birch rod came ; 

prediction of the Canadian reporter be fulfilled, nothmg in the way of Master B- be looked affright, 

nature or of art will come up to this wondrous piece of sedentary . , . i j 7®? , 

location; with its fanciful adornment of snakes entwined with serpents wished he hadn t played such a cheeky game. 

(wiU the wntCT by the next mail teach us to distinguish them ?), where- E. has lots of tin, 

mth our two fest statesmen are appropriately placed. The walking- And he thought to save his skin 

sticks meueover were most suitably selected : for everybody knows By affixiTig to a cheque his extremely solvent - 

now muon our noblw use them, and how no funeral equipment is But Sir Alexander C. 

este^ed compktemthout them. , „ , , . ^ Whipped the bumptious Master E., 

before he got his gifts in And taught him that the Judges were not bumpkin’s game, 

xciuuness, had consider^ if Hia Royal Pbghness could receive them. 

without saci^cmg somewhat the dignity of England, and of England’- ================= 

I bovereign whom he represents. To make our Princes presents SupHe 

N^19,qaeea*» Itoad west Rsme* PRrk.Tiotliiutli»PariBbof St. PaueraB, ia the County of MHaieseu. 
lSaS^ATra»iliiAufi^ Precinct of Whlteftiere. m the City of London, nnd Fablished by them at No. 86. Fleet Street, in the ParUh of St, Bride, in the City of 


Slavery.— A Black Thom in the side of America. 
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NOTHING LIKE 

EEATHEH. 

Lord Palmbeston well 
^ remarked, that it was 
^ ^ amusing to see the different 
views which different Mem- 
bers took of the subject of 
fortifications, accordmg to 
their different lines of 
j thoT^ht. The plan of main- 
I taming an efficient fieet and 
army, and, in addition, for- 
tifying our chief dockyards 
and arsenals with stone 
walls and other defences 
calculated to enable a few 
men to hold them for seve- 
^ ral weeks is, in Mr. Punches 

opinion, the best that could 
be adopted— next to that of 
i applying to the defence of 
■ the nation those lighter 
; works which are on sale at 
! 85, Fleet Street. 


^ natural supi^sition is, that 

Goon Plain Cook. Th/r^ GaMj^lUrs i% 1 M Brocldlow, Misr! l! Why, I thought, after all this o'ain wch*e had, the Holiness of Home is 

one couldtVt ham hcen left alive / ” wholly Humbug. 


V ; 












PUNCH’S ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

August Monday, The Lords doing crank-work— grinding away 
with almost profitless exertion at the nearly needless measures sent 
them by the Commons. From this description of their labours must, 
however, be excepted their Second Eeadmg of the Bill for providing 
Fortifications, which, with all due deference to Lord Palmerston’s 
French “friend,” can neither be regarded as profitless nor needless. 
On this point spake Lord Ellenboroitgh with his usual spirit, and 
perhaps with something more than his usual common sense : — 

** I vote for this measure most V7illixigl7, because I entertain that firm distrust of 
the French Government which Lord John* Russell frankly told the French Govern- 
ment months ago all the world would entertain if that Government persevered in 
its scheme for annexing Savoy and Nice. . . . And because when a man has 
once so committed himself by his conduct as to give "reason to suppose that he docs 
not act from pure motives, those who believe him afterwards— say what he may^ 
deserve any misfortune that may befkll them.” 

If this should catch the eye of Our Foreign Correspondent it may 
explain why his kind letter was not received so gushingly in England 
as he hoped * for nine Englishmen in ten are of Lord Ellenboeough’s 
opinion, and the tenth would be so, too, if he did hut read his 
Funch. 

The Commons met at half-past three, and before they got to business 
had their usual go of gab. Among the hundred other interesting 
topics which were talked of. Sir W. Gallwby complained of the con- 
dition of Victoria Street, wber^ thanks to the exertions of a Commis- 
sion, called facetiously the “ Westminster Improvement ” one, houses 
are in ruins, and their inmates are in rags, and sites for building are so 
filthy they are not fit to be seen. As a climax to the horrors of this 
Carthage of a place, which deserves the word Belenda to mark it in 
the map, Sir W. Gallwey said, that in a comer near the Abbey, the 
Dean and Chapter had constructed a most hideous erection, which 
“ outside looked like a nunnery, and was inside, he understood, a den 
of attorneys” (!). If Sir W. really wishes to improve our public 
thoroughfares (which are many of them sq foul that no fair one can 
walk thorough them), there are other hideous nuisances for him to try his 
hand on: such, for instance, as the organ-fiends, the singing blacks, and 
howling bellowers, who especially infest the “quiet” streets and 
squares, where decent people who pay taxes have to live, and work, 
and sleep — that is, if, having been born deaf, or being blest with nerves 
of cast-iron, they can contrive to do so. Mr. Funch, he need not say, 
will be “the man for Gallwey,” should that gentleman want help to 


bring all these street nuisances beneath the operation of the Nuisances 
Eemoval Act. 

The Syrian question being opened, Lord Palmerston protested, in 
reply to Mr. Mon sell, that he thought it was of vital consequence to 
Europe that one of the Two Sick Men should be kept still alive, and 
capable of kicking ; for there undoubtedly would be a jolly row among 
his neighbours if he even were dismembered, or, worse still, became 
defunct. Then an Irish row of the first magnitude arose, in 
reference to the Irish Party Emblems Bill, which Mr. Hbnnessy 
protested was the “hoighth of insult while several other Members, 
who by their language owned the sister-kingdom^ as their mother, 
declared they felt the Bill a degradition to their counthree, and, 
bedad, they meant to foight it to the last dhrop of their breath. 

Tuesday. Lords still at the crank. Commons in the morning got 
through a little business and a lot of talk. In the evening another of 
the Innocents was Massacred ; but as the innocent was nothing more 
than a small Bill for doing something for the natives of New Zealand, 
(which, since you ask the question. Viscount is a long way off), of course 
the House was moved but little by the sacrifice, the only motion being 
that it should be made. 

A discussion then took place upon the Bill for Naval Discipline 
which Lord Charles Paget explained was to supersede an Act passed 
in the reign of Charles tee Second, that had since then been the 
text-book of our naval law. It was thought that as this old Act had 
now seen service for two centuries, there might be some few holes in it 
which required repairing ; but on being overhauled it was found, like 
the gunboats, in such a rotten state, that the Government resolved 
that it should be put out of commission, and that a new one shomd he 
launched, spick and span, to take its place. The Bill (which in the 
main was approved by almost all the great naval authorities, mcluding 
Mr. Ayrton and Mr. Wiscount Williams), will usefully facihtate the 
holding of courts-martial, and will secure them an extension of their 
power to give punishment, by allowing them more liberty to sentence 
men to less of it. Traitors, and only traitors, will, without alternative, 
if found guilty, suffer death ; hut cowards and deserters, and all lessesr 
offenders, including thieves and drunkards, wfil be punish^ by im- 
prisonment, by flogging, or dismissal, it being left to the cowt- 
martial, in its judgment, to judge whioh.^ So when Jack has lus Gill 
(and something more, perhaps) of spirits, and his grog|. by lu-luck 
happens to get into his head, he willnot of necessity^ be made a marked 
man (on his Dack) for it. Eiffht-and-forty lashes is the' itoaximum of 
flogging which can henceforth he awarded, and no one for a first offence 
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of any sort will suffer ifc. As the Cat has been considered one of the 
worst hindrances to the manning of our fleets, J/r. Punch would give 
due prominence to the above-recorded facts. ^ He would note too, that 
' Loan Paget ‘‘could show, by sure statistics, that this degradjiig 
I punishment is steadily decreasing, and is gradually but certainly dying 
; out. of the service.” So cheer up, my lads I Take heart, >e hearts or 
j Oak! Tour old enemy is clearly now on its last legs. A It hough the 
, Cat may have as many lives as tails, there is no d<juht ^diat cummon 
j sense will eve long be the death of it. “Jack Tar is said to be 
derived from jactari, to boast : and certainly our Jack 1 ars may boast, 
that by good conduct they are gradually driving the Cat out of the 

service. , -r^ tt- it 

With the exception of a word or two about the Dean oe York, the 
doubling of whose snug little salary Mb. Bernal Osbohn in spoke of 
as “the great job of the Session,” the whole remainder of llie evtning 
was occupied by what one can but call a Jolly How, on the subject ol 
the Bill about the lloman Catholic Charities, which was proposed to be 
“amended” by striking out Clause I. Mr. Hennesst declared that 
: so far from being viewed as a charitable act, the measure now niust 
rather be regarded as a penal one; and although his name, lie owned, 
was on its back, he wished the Bill to be dishonoured and returned 
with “no effects.” This wish was repeated by Cardinal Wiseman’s 
echo (need Punch mention Sir George Bowtcer?), who indulged in 
such a quantity of kind remarks about the Government, that the 
SpEAXERhad to tell him he was getting “unparliamentary,” and Lonn 
Palmerston accused him of “not being a master of his own 
language,” which, as he talked the beat of Billingsgate, was a rathv r 
Ciuel cut. 

Wednesday. In the Commons Ma. CocHRAira 'wished to know if Mit. 
Evelyn, “the flned old English gentleman,” would, because of his 
: liigli character, be let off paying the £500 imposed for Ids late lark at 
Guildford. Whereto Sir Coenewall Lewis replied, he had no doubt 
of the High Sheriff’s high character, but that was no apologry for his 
low behaviour. If he wanted to be let off, he should petition the 
Home Secretary, and not bother the House; but his better plan. would 
be to make two notes in Evelyn’s Diary : Mem. To folk out the Five 
Hundred ; and Mem. Don’t insult a Judge again ! 

The Union of City Benefices Bill then came on for discussion, and 
was eventually ordered to be reported, but actually not untii no fewer 
than fifty-nine short speeches had been, made on it. 

I The House adjourned at 6‘40, when the Government proceeded (by 
• a Citizen steamboat) to discuss bjr far the most important business of 
1 the day: — ^viz., their annual Whitebait Feed at the Trafalgar Hotel, 
j Greenwich. Covers were laid for thirty; nearly all of whom remem- 
bered that punctuality is the soul of dining; the only late arrival being 
I the Eight Hon. William Gladstone, who, it was supposed, had 
: been at work upon the Paper Duties, and who was greeted with a sbout 
\ of “ 0, Willie, we have missed you ! ” Mr, Punch was the only 


favoured visitor invited, and occupied the post of honour at the right- 
hand <»f the Chair. The dinner nliat was served wa.s went by (sf i\m 
<icca>ion, and so was Mr, PunePe appetite, which inch-t d hut rarely 
fails him when there is something good to eat. K was, ho v{*vtjr, 
noticed That the b*iit were rather large; another pt^nalty entuiled by a 
late Se.'.sion on our senators, and which, it may be lioped, they will n-jt 
ri adily forget. The only ioast worth recording was tin* health of Mr. 
Punch i and this Lord PALiiEUSTON proposed in an elegant oration, 

« luch Mr. PuncJCs modesty foi bids him f o report. Having gtinei into 
Committee on the I’rovLional Expenses Bill, whii*h was not. laid upon 
the table nnt.il rather a lafe hour, the Mcmber.s of both JI<)u>es 
-adjourtted fo Mr. Punch's residence, where the sitting, like the Scahion, 
iiad its end in smoke. 

Thursday, Being up so late last, night, both Houses adjourned carlv; 
Lords knocking off at six, and Commons being actually Co»n«fd <^ut 
at eiaht. Hiit'betore they called their Han.^oms, they fuissed the Uills 
for Naval Discipline, and for Union of Benefices, and (in spite of Sir 
G Howyhk, who said that there was no morality in LngUmd now That 
divorces had Vucoine as cheap a luxury as pine-appl(‘s) they read a 
Second Time the Divorce Court Bill. Moreover, they found time for 
lamenting with Loro Palmerston, that the Pasha of LoTrr had been 
sold by bujing shares in the Suez Canal bubble; and they listened for 
some minutes to Sir de Lacy Evans, who wants to see a biggiaU fort 
or two stuck on Shooter’s Hill; and if he gets them (as a tax-payer. 
Punch wishes that he may!) will probably then .ask to have the cutlo 
done for Primrose. 

Friday. The Lord Chancellor brought in a Bill to repeal a heap 
of statutes which, altlioiigh as old and obaolete as a Court of Justice 
jokes, have by some slip only been “ impliedly repealed.” This Hill 
lio observed, would lop off a lot of useless limbs from the boiiy of tiie 
law, so that what is now so bulky will collapse into a moderate and 
manageable size. His Lordship also called attention to the law 
reforms which have been effected in the Session, and delivered an 
air« cting funeral oration upon such of his sixteen small legal cbihJreii 
as had died. Of these he specially lamented the fate uf ail his seven 
little Criminal Innocents, who had.heeBmassoin^d most cruelly in the 
other House. 

At half-past six the Commons were "again Counted Out, there being 
only 3 and 20 Members present. This result was partly caused by sonus 
curious remarks which were let fall by Sir George Bowykk, (in the 
suhj»-ct of the doings of the hero Garibaldi; wliom, with singular i 
consistency he. first of all denounced as an “unprincipled pirate,” and 1 
then fittingly belikened to that “patriotic” person, Tantia Topee! I 
Mr. Punch of course could not stop to listen to such balderdash as ! 
Bowyer’s, and so shut up his note-book, and bailed the nearest j 
Hansom : an example which the Commons showed their Commons j 
sense by following. j 


I SHOCKING LANGUAGE IN THE LORDS. 

HE House of Lords 


Bearing this maxim 
ia mind, let us exa- 
mine the subjoined 
remark, reported to 
have been uttered 
ia the august assem- 
bly above-named by 
1.0 less a person than 
the President or 
thbCodnciIi. Is it 
possible that Earl 
Granville could 
have allowed the 
common, popular, 

mechanical, indeed I might almost say improper expression, contained in these 
words, to escape the enclosure of his Lordship’s teeth P 

**The other House Iiad been sitting for an unprecedented number of hours every day. and it 
would not look very well for their Lordships to strike work five or sis weeks before the end of the 
Session (0&, oA/)— well, at any rate, a good month.” 

^ “ Well, Meed may the very ignoble idiom, emplojred by the noble Lord to 
signify their Lordeliips* discontinuance of their leghJative exertions, have excited, 
to. the superior HuxMse of Parliament, the unusual exclamation of ‘Oli, ohl* 
To speak of the' cessation of labour as ‘striking work’ might not be astonishing 
on the part of an individual of no rank or position in Society, addressing aa 
asBetttlily of bricklayers ; although indeed the adoption of the phrase would in that 
ease mvojLve a peculiarly objectionahle allusion. But are the functions of the 


may assert its pri- 
vileges; but if it 
wishes them fo be 
respected, it must 
maititain its state. 



House of Peers to be degraded to a level with the manual 
occupations of journeymen, by being characterised, and 
that by a member of their own order, in language 
borrowed from the workshop? In what stonemason’s 
yard did Lord Granville learn to represent the Peers 
of the Eealm as proposing to ‘strike work?’ His 
phraseology was even less decorous than it would have 
been if he had described Jhem as intending to slmt up 
shop ! 

“Earl Granville’s mention of ‘striking work * in 
reference to noble Lords, was certainly calculated to elicit 
ejaculations of remonstrance. But there is too much reason 
to believe that the protest of ‘Oh, ohl’ had a much less 
lofty meaning, and was intended to express; not any dis- 
approbation of the terms which the noble Earl condes.* 
cended tc use, but, simply dissent from the statement , 
which those extremely vernacular terms served his Lord- ; 
sliip to convey. "Where—as the late Mr. Liston migh^ 
have den»andea— where is the dignity of rtcogiiislug s^ 
familiar forms of speech ? Familiarity dot h bret d 
and. coutem pt will entail political extinction. WI||i|M^d 
the great Lord Chatham have thought of spiSing^of 
the House of Lords as ready to ‘strike work ?’ H« would 
have pjobably fainted at the very idea, and t hus have pre- 
maturely afforded the subject which lie furnislied to the 
pencil of Copley. At all events, before venturing to use 
buch an expression, he would undoubtedly have exchanged 
the flowing and majestic wig of the statesman for the aiti- 
ficer’s quadrangular and brown-paper cap. I have the 
honour to be eternally yours, 

“ The Spirit or Sir Charles GBANDisoKi” 

“ P.S. Make allowance for the Medium through whjpm I 
communicate, and correct my spelling.” 
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SPIRITED ATTACK. 

BY A STBOKTG-MINDED ASSAILANT. 









believed ia? Sir, the story of the Sin^n^ > 
JBloafer^ as narrated in your columns, may iiave j 
possibly seemed "Strange* to you, but there? 
cannot be a shadow of a doubt that it is ‘ True* ■; 

0 Mb. Punch,-- all the pains I have taken to eon- \ 

“Accustomed as 7®^* yoii still q^uestioa if a hemopr can he , 
you are to poke your •really heard to sinff by a person who is tender > 
fun at the most solemn wflmnce of spirits^ come and take a cup of \ 
subjeots<liaveyoii.not f* *“* ray Medium box your ears j 

profanely cut your ^ • w^er that you 11 hear a most I 


wii 


iji uicitubiijr J ' J J • • • 

V jokes about the mde oeoided.singing in them. 


: a most | 


7/mf ' / ^ 


-A 


“ I remain. Sir, yours expectingly, | 
“ SoPHONisBA Smith. 

\A strong-minded Woman^ and by no means 
a weak handed one, as my table-turning 
trials have r^eatedly made manifest^* 


‘'AND SO SAY ALL OP US.” | 
In the Lord Mayor’s Court, a few days since, j 








‘'if ’/ / // hr /'r /////; •' f dresses and weather^ “ I remain. Sir, yours expectingly, I 

worrupouahuS • ^ 

w/ ' ' r •' * ■ oi'ber matters, which \A strong-minded Woman, and by no means 

li/ '''V''-- "/ ' / /■ everybody else con- a weak handed one, as my table-turning 

anything ^but trials have r^eatedly made mamfesl.y* 

^ of S^irifrap^ighavl 1 

dWaBaBlI^ h V'll / /, been welcomed in Iir ibe Lord Mayor’s Conrt, a few days since, 

/ /// your columns. Seep- an action peculiarly ht to be adjudicated on by 
^ ^ /.~1- ' ticism is so frequent a that tribunal, was tried before the Recorder 
/ r =' Ikr^' ' ~ 7§=// resource of sliurgish aiui, a Common Jury. It was brought by Mr. 

minds, and to ridicule William Sawyer, the landlord of the London, 

^ ‘ always so .much at the corner of Cliancery Lane, agjaiust Mr. 

- easier than to reason, Jervis, a barrister, and Treasurer of an lasti- 
that nobody who knew tution called the Social Club, to recover 
>oa expected you £14 6^. lid. for a supper had at the London 
would ^own yourself a in December^ 1859. Jii the report of the case it 

“ Thirty-three sat down to supper, and they managed 

T — ^r: . .is BgiCjaflgiiisL T Utmosti OUf pOWCrs or dispose of no leas than thirty-eight crown bowls of 

. 1., . credulity, lustead OI punch, besides beer and wine and epii its, for which they . 

volunteering to come and be convmced by the arguments winch nightly are extracted from v^id at the time. There were also items for pipes, ^ 
our furniture, you hold yourself aloof in lazy disbelief', and refuse to let a Medium come tobacco, and broken glass, which were not disputed.” ... 
across your threshold.* You turn a deaf ear to the irutlvs which are rapped out of our mi,. pi„i, :« oo 1 

tables, and when a spiritual entbusiask is lifted to tbe_ ceiling, you regard bis elevation as of^“ members^ of^ the ^militarv^office^ • 
the height of imposition, and rank it among one of a conjurer’s low tricks, ^ * 

" 1 must, however, grmt that you do .not cram your scepticism down the public throat, ^ated to ’bavT " nrooeeddl with tbeir^merri- ‘ 

without adding now and theu a bit of sugar to the dose. You are not quite so one-sided as H '. 

areuubelievere generally, who when they choose to pWy Sir Oracle, allow no other dog to e“loy“^«it until tour o clock in the 

bark. By admitting to your columns the interesting narranive of tiie spirit-conversation of , -I r v i i • Ttr a i i 
the Bloater and the lUpper, you let your readers have some knowledge ot the wonders which The item for broken glass in Mr. bAH^ERS i 

are working, and gave them a fair chance of conversion to our faith. Although you accountwasprobably very considerable. ThirU- ,• 

sceptically headed the narration "Strange, if True* yon did not tamper with the facts that crown bowls of punch alone, imbibed by ) 

were so lucidly described iu it, but allowed them, in the majesty of all their grand momentous- thirty-three persons, might be expected to in- J 
ness, to sink into the mind by the force of their own weight! For this you have my thanks, 4 \ 

Sii*, find the thanks of every lover oi justice and of truth. But as you seem to cast some article. Add to all that punch an indefinite ^ 
doubt upon the statement I refer to (every whit of which I need not say I thoroughly ^tne, beer, and spirits, and the result 

believe), 1 should like to be tbe means of allaying your^spicious, and convincing you that fish probably be the comminuiion 

can talk and sing as well as fly and swim. Of the fSst of these four facts 1 need cite no every vitreous aud fictile ^essel on the table, j 
further proof than the recent exhibition of the far-famed Talking Fish, whose premature occasion m { 

decease was almost nationally deplored. The second interesting trut.h is stated in these T^iestion the crown bowls most likely went as ^ 
words by Sir Emerson Tennbnt, to whom, as one of the distinguished patrons of its well as their contents, and it. was a mercy if no ; 
grandmother, the Bloater in the narrative so feelingly referred: — cracked crowns, as well as cracked bowls, were • 

the consequence.. The charge for broken glass , 
** I distinctly heard the sounds in question. They csToe up from the water of Lake Cb ilka, iu Ceylon, was wisely not dispnted — it was no doubt illdls- ' 
liket'.egontle thrUIsofamusical cbord,or tho faint vibrations of a wmegl.wK, when its rim is rubbed by , a putable. It WOuld be satisfactory tO know that i 
wet finfftr. It was not one sustained note, but a miilutudo tmv anuiidrf- each clear and distinct in j. tvw w ww j , 


points, as we moved across the lake, as if the numbers oif the animals from •which they pmceedod was greatest ^ 

in particular spots : and occasionally we rowed out of heaiiug of them altogether, luitil on returning to the — - - . — .. } 

original locality the sounds were at once renewed.” ; 

" Still farther to prove the existence of these fish, which it appears are'not confined to the The Dangers of Steeple-Cliasing. | 
waters of Ceylon, another eminmt natnralist, Dji. Aiuais, tells us— jj. the Union of Benefices Bill be carried out, \ 

“While in the brig ulrie?, then lying off the mouth of the river of Borneo, I had the good fortune to hear the “Woe,” Cry the Architects, *‘to all Wren’s 
solemn aquatic cuucurr, ot the far-famed organ-dsh, or drum— a species of INigouias. These singular fishes exquisite City steeples.” In fact, when these ' 
pi'oducea loud monotonous singing sound, which rises and falls and sometimes dies away, or assumes a oroliitpotiiral maatpr-m'ppps are -nulled down Wfi ' 
very low drumming character! aSd the noises appeared to proceed mysteriously fnu.i the bottom of the . 

vessel. This strau 0 submarine chorus of fishes continued to amiiso us for about a quarter of on hour, whou may give a new Intel pretatlOIi tOtue lamoi^ . 
the mui^lf so ib can be called, suddenly ceased, probably on the dispersion of the baud of performers.” epit apll on the great designer of ot. Jraui S. St i 

« Q. iv i J. 1 r XI X T X X • J .X 1 XI X 1 ^ monumentun quaras, "If you ask [ 

Sir, the statements of these naturalists are, to my mind, quite as strange as tbe tales of Monument don’t you wish you may \ 

supernaturalists, wliich, instead of crediting, you hold in sad contempt. Da. Adams says that * } 

he has heard a singing fish, and you believe him. Your narrator says the same thing, and ' (. 

you disbelieve him ! In the name of common sense and common justice, why is this ? batest club news 

Why doubt that there are singin^-fisli existent here in England as well as in Ceylon? _ ' ^ j 

Shakspbare speaks of calling spirits from the ‘vasty deep,’ and is not this. Sir, I would Spain, ^nt up by France and Austria^ as a j 
ask, the clearest proof that he believed in their marine existence ? and will you, Sir, dare to candidate for admission to the United European, 'j 
pit your knowledge against his, and cast your grovelling doubts upon tlie grand truths he has been blackballed bv England, who declines | 

to associate with an Uncertificated Insolvent, j 

* This is not the fact. Madam, ilfr. has more thaxi once said that he should be most happy to see any Soaln IS SO frantic that she is half inclined tO j 
of these gentlemen <or ladies) at his oflaoial residence. He will likewise be .deli#rhtod to see them go through ^ hut will nrnhahlv thinlr twice over I 

what he Htill must persist to call their « tricks,” on condition that he really is allowed to see them ; bat, as prODaoiy wunJL twice over j 

his sight is not a cat’s, he cannot be expected to do this iu the dark. SO rasn an aCC. | 


"^SpAiN, put up by France and Austria^ as a j 

f 4 ... 4 -f T«!Xk J ni.', .AMAAin. 1 
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THE WARNING OF THE WHITEBAIT. 

In th* Arabian Nights Entertainments, 

Is a tale of a little fish talking. 

And thoughL such piscatorial attainmeiLts 
May be nothing to tables a-walking, 

And Mediums revealing themselves at the cefiing, 

Palled up, through unlicensed and grave spirit-dealing, 

And eurm-chairs up ottomans stalking — 

And though he ■who wishes to hear vocal fishes — 

If we credit Sir Emerson Tennent,^ 

Needn’t seek them in magic Egyptian dishes. 

Nor beneath Mendez Pinto’s broad pennant — 

Put in Chilka’s fair lake may hear the fish make. 

A concert at dusk, which for rhyme’s urgent sake. 

May best be described as “ suTprenanV* 


Still one can’t quite expect to be heard with respect, . 

When one states that on Mr. Hart’s premises. 

There ’ve been cases of Whitebait— served up as the right bait. 
To a party who’d just steamed down Thamesis— 

Giving vent to discourse full of logic and force. 

Though such tales we accept as mere matters of course 
In the regions once ruled o’er by Eameses. 

Yet this, I’ve heard tell, vei^ lately befeU, 

In the course of that Cabinet dinner, 

Which is held when the Session— with languid progression, 
And House growing thinner and thinner,— 

O’er Scdiaras of speeches, that Pisgah-point reaches. 

Whence the green land of leisure tired statesmen beseeches. 
To enter and take up possession. 

Por this feast, as all know, the Cabinet go 
To Greenwich, and every dish is 
(Prom the carp, souchd stewed in, to Cabinet pudding) 
Emblematic of loaves and of fishes ; 

But fiqunders and plaice are forbidden, in case 
Of their prompting a ptm to some blunderer’s face — 

An omission that ’^s highly judicious. 


The initiate assure us that Cabinet jollity. 

As displayed with discreetly-closed doors. 

If you measure by quantity rather than quality, 
unofficial faceliousness floors. 

And through key-holes and chinks qose out hints of high jinks. 
When official reserve at wild rollicking winks. 

And the soul red-tape’s band over-soars. 

’Twas just— in the dinner of Wednesday last,— 

As the fun to this maximum drew — 

When the mirth ministerial wax’d furious and fast, 

And e’en Lewis was almost warm’d through ; 

While Pam slapp’d Gladstone’s back, Lowe hailed Bussell 
as "Jack,” 

And Argyll tickled Bethell in playful attack. 

And Somerset courteous grew— 

The Whitebait — course first — ^had gone round, and the burst 
’ Of voracity drew to a pause. 

When, an extra-sized fish from the half-emptied dish 
Expanded its sore-battered jaws. 

With a “ List, list, oh, list ! ’’—and in ev’ry fist 
Knife and fork hung suspended, hairs slowly uprist. 

As the fish thus ’gan pleading its cause : — 

“ Broil ye not in your shame ! shades of Ude and Caremb ! 

With the pang that your spirits must own. 

To see thus shovelled down wretched Whitebait done brown. 

Of dimensions tiU this year unknown! 

Pish, fated as fecund, on this Twenty-second 
Of August— a month past the time when we reckoned 
The perils of Greenwich outgrown ! 

" In the House week by week, it was still speak, speak, speak;' 

Ev’ry iU had its measure, but talk ; 

And BUI after Bill, howe’er puff’d, turned out iU, — 

What the House could not bungle, ’t would baulk. 

There sat Bunkum, enthroned in Beform h la Bussell; 
Ambition, in GLADSTONE-Pinance ; Bounce and Bustle 
Incarnate in Bethell did stalk. 
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And all to no good!-— ’Ere she’s out of the Wood 
There ’s India sets up her halloo, 

And sthkes her advance upon Wilson’s finance. 

And making one army of two* 

The Reform Hustings- cry is put quietly by ; 

Law- Amendments hung up, like waste-paper, to dry ; 

The Haukrnptcy Rill’s fallen through. 

Ob, sure such a Session of empty profession, 

So barren of work dared or done, 

Old England saw never since Montpoet’s endeavour 
Her earliest Parliament won. 

Snell waste and such weariness, dnlness and dreariness. 

As Report and Debate in the readin’ and bearin’ is, 
i never have gone tlirough for one 1 

‘‘ ’Gainst taste and time sinners, with this last of dinners 
Your circle of blunders you crown — 

And come here to eat Whitebait, our claims when we quite bate, 
To be worth e’en the fork of a clown. 

When we come here in dudgeon, as large as coarse gudgeon. 
To be battered and devilled by some curst curmudgeon, 

For snobs who spend August in Town ! ” 


TIT-BITS FROM THE "TABLET.” 

OMETTMES a dig into the Tablet 
Roman Catholic newspaper will 
reward the humorous explorer 
with many absurdities. Subjoined 
are a few gems of precious quality 
and various kmd, derived, all of 
them, from the mine formed by the 
last number of that wonderful 
joumaL The first, to be sure, 
occurs in a letter from Rome, 
quoted from the Cork Bmaminer. 
It relates to the ‘‘Pope’s Own;” 
the soldiers of the Irish Brigade 
in Rome ; of whom its author thus 
reports : — 

** I can say tLat one is struck their 
religious attitude, not a nominal but a 
genuine one (sono relig^osi non di nome 
ma di opera).” 

These Irish are, of course, en- 
thusiastic papists. The religious 
attitude of such devotees is very 
peculiar. An idea of it may be 
obtained by an inspection of the 
pictures of saints exhibited in the 
windows of Roman Catholic book- 
shops. Many of the canonised 
gentlemen and ladies are delineated praying with twisted necks or 
dislocated limbs, iu quite miraculous postures. One species of the 
religious attitude displayed by those pious but grotesque personages 
is that of ogling a skull, another that of making an ooeisance to an 
image precisely similar to the curtsey which ballet-dancers are accus- 
tomed to drop before pachas and princes, apparently meaning, “ See 
bow submissive I am, and at the same time how very interesting and 
pretty I look.” Considering this last variety of the religious atti- 
tude in question, one might almost suppose that a joke was intended 
by the statement that the Pope’s Irish soldiers are religious *‘non di 
nome ma di opera!* 

The next good tihing lies in the simplicity with which the desire 
quoted verbidly in the following piece of foreign intelligence is treated | 
as something extraordinary : — ' 

At case of the late public feasts in Modena, the astonished population read the 
following inscription iuscribed by the scholars on a brilliant transparency : — **yog- 
liamo la vera Religione senza Papa e senza PretL’— * We wish true Religion without 
either Pope or Priests.”* 

As if this wish were a very unreasonable or very novel one- 

Finally the Tablet treats us to the ensuing outbreak, in which a 
remarkable strength of language will perhaps be considered to be 
curiously blended with a corresponding weakness in every other respect 
but that of bigotry 

“We are not prepared to deny that there maybe a diabolical cunning and an 
infemai sagacity. in the policy pursued by which Napoleon this Third has been 
outbidden and overreaebtd, and by which the Italian revolution, unchained by him 
for his own selSsh purposes, has been converted into a danger and a difficulty f<nr 
him from which it is hard to discover any means of escape.” 

Grant that the policy of wishing the deliverance of Italy from caps 
of silence, noisome dungeons, bastinado, hot- bottomed chairs, and 
Bourbonic and Austrian which rests on these appliances, together 


wiih papal domination, which is allied with that of Bourbon and Haps- 
burg, is diabolical and infernal. Admit that the policy is altogether 
infernal and diabolical, still where is the cunning of it? Did England 
ever make a secret of its desire to see the pontifical despotism and the 
absolute monarchy of Naples aboli.shed? Js it particularly cunning, at 
least, tojgo about roaring “No Popery!” or chalking that popular 
exclarnation up openly on the walls ? Infernal straightforwardness and 
diabolical downrightness are the sins of which the Tablet should accuse 
British policy. Our outrageous contemporary perhaps regards as a 
master-stroke of diabolical cuuning on the part of Lose Palmerston’ 
and Lore John Russell the Government’s connivance at the enlist- 
ment of the ijoor Paddies who went out to fight the Pope’s battles for 
a consideration which proved to be “ monkey’s allowance,” and who 
have returned wiser and leaner men, and ragamuffins more squalid than 
they were when they started. This result the Tablet may believe to 
have been contrived by the Ministry with the diabolically cunning 
and infernally^ sagacious ^ view of destroying the confidence of the 
faithful Irish in their priesthood, and thus as it were diminishing the 
verdure of Erin, or opening the eyes of Hibernia and abating the green 
in them. 


A SONG BY A SABLE SCEPTIC. 

Mb go to Swarry oder night. 

To see de man fly out ob sight : 

By spirits he would rise, dey said. 

But first de room must dark be made. 

Chorus, 

Sicb a gettin’ up a stare, and a playin’ de accordion : 
Sich a gettin’ up a stare, when nobody can see ! 

De table first dey try to turn, 

And bery soon de dodge I learn : 

You move de knee beneath, and so 
De table ’s taught to jump Jim Crow ! 

Chorus, Sick a gettin’ up a stare, &c. , 

De spirit-hand it next appear,” 

And how dey work de ting is clear, 

Of wax or wood de hand is made, 

And by de phosph’rus light displayed, 

Gimm, Sich a gettin’ up a stare, &c. 

An accordion on de ground dcre lay. 

Which all at once him ’gan to play : 

P’r^s de spirits don’t know dere are such tings 
As de snuff-boxes dat play by springs. 

Chorus, Sich a gettin’ up a stare,. &c. 

And deu de fools dey gape and stare 
To see de floatin’ in de air, 

But though it look a human figger, 

De fact is doubtful to dis nigger. 

Chorus, Sich a gettin’ up a stare, &c. 

For first of all dey dowse de gas, 

De window deu de form it pass ; 

But what de figger really be 
’Tis difficult in de dark to see ! 

Chorus, Sich a gettin’ up a stare, 8sq, 

But if dis child some oder night 
Go see de Spirit-movin’ sight. 

Him take a spirit-lamp, and so 
Some light upon de subject throw ! 

Chorus, Sich a gettin’ up a stare, &c. 


A GEM FROM THE EMERALD ISLE. 

REDXTNnANCiEs iu* Writing are not considered elegant: and in 
advertisements especially they are to be avoided, for unnecessary words 
are not printed without cost. Had the writer of the following home 
this fact in mind, he would not have afforded us a laugh at his expense, 
which luxury we enjoyed on Thursday the 9fch ultimo 

INQUIRY. — D. A, S., late of Dublin, is earnestly requested, by bis 
A Irish correspondent in Peris, to WRITE living)^ regardless of cireumstanoes, 
20th of June b^g long since passed. 

There is something so Hibernian in requesting that a person will 
please to write “if living,” that the advertiser scarcely need have said 
that he was “ Irish,” the fact being quite patent from tbe two words 
introduced. Whether these two words cost the writer something 
extra, we need not waste our space in endeavouring to guess : but if 
they did, he will at least have tkia great consolation, that, without them 
what he wrote would not have gained a place in Funek, 
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FROM OUR COCKNEY CORRESPONDENT. 

“ Yofh^ Auffmt, 20/A. 

D my request to be kind enough 
to allow me a holiday, dear 
Mr, Fme\ you obligingly re- 
plied, * Oh, be off; * and added 
that m consideration of my long 
and invaluable services, you 
would gladly defray all the 
expenses of my endeavours ;to 
recruit the health wasted in 
your service,* so I feel myself 
bound to send you a few flying 
notes of my journey. 

“ Having never been out of 
London before in all my life 
(except on occasion of a single 
visit to Gravesend, when I 
suffered so severely from sea- 
sickness, that I resolved never 
again to tempt the billowy 
ocean) my letters may be the 
more valuable to you. because 
they wiU convey the fresh and 
vivid Impressions made u|}on a 
young, enthusiastic, and intel- 
ligent individual, who is not a 
Blazey, as the French say. I do not affect to suppose that I shah cast 
a new light upon the condition of England ; no person but my gifted 
friend the Editor of the can make himself thoroughly 

acquainted with a country during a run across it in a railway carriage ; 
but I trust that the navetey, of my sketches may atone for their 
possible want of originality. 

“ At present, Sir, I am m York, which you are aware is an ancient 
and cel^rated city in Yorkshire, the see of an Archbishop, and the 
Deanery of a Dean, to whom, because he was aheady a vei^ rich gen- 
tleman, the Church authorities have given a very large^ increase of 
income. Into the history of York I do not know that it is necessary 
for me to enter at any length, but 1 think it right to state that the 
sanatory reformers have a good deal to do there— comparisons are 
odorous, SHAESPEARi: says^ and I should think that there must be a 
ood many comparisons m York, although there is no comparison 
etween its Cathedral and anything in London or Gravesend. 

** But, Sir, what has astonished me most, is the extreme inaccuracy 
of the ideas which I — and I suppose thousands of other inhabitants of 
the Metropolis— have been accustomed to entertain in respect of the 
Yorkshire people and their habits. 1 have been accustomed to visit 
the theatres a good deal, Mr. and we all know that the stage 

holds the mirror up to Nature. Well, Sir, wishing to compare the I 
verities of Nature with the transcripts of Art, I took the earliest oppor- ! 
tunity of placing myself upon a, bridge which forms the principal 
thoroughfare of York. Here, Sir, with a note-book in my hand, and a 
pleasant smile on my face, I prepared to he amused, hut in a kindly 
way, with the sterling honesty and rough humour which so delights us 
in the mimic scene. In order to give the Yorkshireman the oppor- 
tunity of developing his nature, I accosted the first who seemed likely 
to be a good specimen of his race. He was a tall, stalwart, hroadfaced, 
powerful fellow. 

'\Tottr Correspondent. This is indeed a noble city, my friend, inte- 
resting in its archaeological features, which present so remarkable a 
combination of Pagan and Gathohc type ; and favoured in its locality, 
which enables it at once to invite agricultural and mercantile contri- 
butions to its prosperity. 

^*YorhsUre individual, it he a main foine place, hut to mymoind 
the foinest thing about it loike be the honest hearts that beat beneath 
the bosoms of its sons, and that lift ’em as high as yon Minster above 
aught that is debasing and degrading, mun. 

“ At least, Mr. Punch, that is what I expected him to say, with a 
slap on his waistcoat; I regret to add, however, that what he said 
was 

“’‘Thee be dom’d 1’ 

“ And that what he did was, to shove your coirespoudent into the 
gutter, and walk on without the least allusion to the latter’s being a 
stranger, to whom it be our duty to show koindness lie, if he bain’t 
too proud to accept the humble fare of the honest peasant, whose roof 
may be lowly, but who would bend to no haughty lord that ever hid 
his bead in his spangled coronet. 

“ But we must not judge of a whole county by a single individual, 
and having witnessed upon the stage the frank and hearty hospitality 
of the Yoxkstoeman, and being moreover uncommonly thirsty, I 
crossed the bridge, and observing through an open window a fao^y 

* It is lurdly necessary for xis to say, that no such ridiculous recognition or pre 
posterous promise ever escaped us. Out reply terminated at he oft”— Bn. PwMth. 


at their early dinner I approached, andjTputting my head in, said, 
gaily : — 

“ * I am a stranger in these parts, and have travelled far, and am 
hungry and thirsty. Need I say more ? * , . 

“ The Paterfamilias, a very respectable lookmg person, rose from the 
table, and I expected to hear him exclaim, „ . ^ ^ , 

“ ‘^Coom in, mun, what dost stond there talking for— eat and drink 
first, and talk after if thee be so minded, but do not wrong the warm- 
hearted Yorkshireman by utterin’ a doubt like whether all he have be 
not at the wayfarer’s service. Dom it, Sabah, stick feythePs old 
chair for the gentleman.’ 

*‘But I am sorry to say that instead of this, he approached the 
window, and pointing across the road, said, 

“ ‘ You will find excellent hotel accommodation at that house. Sir.’ 

“ And he closed the window so rapidly, tliat if I had not drawn back 
my head with considerable speed, I should have been guillotined. 

“ Still, I resolved to make another attempt, and entertaining (as 
you are aware that I do entertain) a very favourable opinion of the 
female sex, I determined that I would next ascertain how far the stage 
portraiture of the Yorkshire girl resembled the original. So I walked 
up Micklegate to the Bar (where the heads of the Dukis of York and 
the young Duke of Hutland were [placed; but I suppose they have 
been removed, as I could see no traces of them), and meeting a pretty, 
rosy-faced, dark-eyed girl (whose hat I must say was uncommonly 
like any lady’s hat in Oxford Street), I began, smilingly,— 

“ ‘ I am a stranger in these parts, my pretty lass, but where such 
bright eyes and such ruby lips are found, I am sure that gentleness- 
and kindness must reign supreme, and the stranger may dispel his 
terrors.’ 

“ The young lady looked at me for a moment, and did not seem to 
know wliat to say. So I went on, as I have heard Mr. »1oiin CoorER 
do in a score of comedies of English manners. 

“ ‘ Doubtless, fair one, you were expecting a more welcome arrival- 
nay, never let the blush of shame mantle on thy cheeks for an honest 
attachment, and sure am I that no other could be inspired by those 
dear eyes. Tell me, is it Borin, or Lhbin, for whom thy minutes lag 
so heavily ? ’ 

“ Well, Sir, why did she not say, as she ought to have said, taking 
up the comer of her apron, and lookmg down, — 

“ Oh, Sir— I assure you— but will you not, if a stranger, come into, 
my mother’s cottage, and rest in the old arm-chair — we have no dainties, 
but if a dish of cream, and strawberries of my own gathering can 
tempt you, they will be welcome as the flowers of May diamonded 
with jew.’ 

“ And at least. Sir, if she could not say that, she needed not to have 
said to a great policeman, B. 54*, an fac •smile of a London 

Bobby, only bigger— 

" ‘ This person is annoying me.’ 

“ And why did that stupid and powerful owl walk me off, despite all 
my clamour, to the police-station, whence I was not delivered until 
late in the evenmg, and then through the good offices of the landlord 
of my hotel, who got me out, civilly enough, but would not 
in the least believe my story, and who, when he had taken my eager 
orders for supper, went out of the room, saying, slily, — 

“ * This isn’t London, you know. Sir.’ 

“ Confound it, Mr. Punch, I knew it was not London, but neither 
was it Yorkshire, so far as I had been taught. 1 begin to think these 
play-writing people are humbugs, 

“ Bain is falling— not so the esteem in which you are held by 
“ Your devoted servant, and 

Mr. Punch.^* “Cockney Correspondent.”' 


SMITH O’BBIEN’S CONVICTION. 

The Morning News, Irish paper, publishes a letter, addressed to 
“Monsieur Marie Martin, Paris,” thanking that Preuchman for 
his pamphlet on La Question Irlmmise, and for the complimentary 
language which accompanied the present thereof. In conclusion, the 
writer assures M. Martin of “the existence of a disposition on the 
part of the Irish people to appreciate his desire to champion their 
rights and to defend their character ; ” adding : — 

** Such bein^ xny conYiction, 1 Tenture in their name to thank you for your post 
labours in their cause. 1 have the honour to be yours, very faithfully, 

“ Wuxi AM S. O’Bbien.” 

Mr. Smith O’Brien’s conviction was a convictionfor High Treason, 
for which he was not hanged by a contemptuous mercy which appears 
to have greatly affronted him. In corresponding with an enemy of the 
United Kingdom, the captive of the cabbage-garden appears desirous 
of showing what a mistake was made by the Queen’s Government. 


LATEST from: NEW YORK. 

Why is a fast girl like the Qreal Pastern Steamship ? 

Because when she goes ahead, one is sure to see a Swell after her. 
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KB. SFUBOEOK'S TOTJB ON THE CONTINENT. 

Kt dear friends and hearers, who, constant appearers 
In this Tabernacle, are purposed, I trust. 

Me long to sit under, whenever I thunder, 

Who to build up these walls have come down with the dust. 
To edification my peregrination 
Would tend, it related, you seem to suppose 
I omitted to book it, ps easy I took it. 

But some few rough sketches to gi^e you— here goes ! 

For Antwerp from London, in health somewhat undone, 

I started, attended by many a friend, 

I say that 1 started, but we were soon parted. 

Because my companions left me at Gravesend, 

Of blessings a cargo— thereon no embargo— 

Did freight the steam-iiacket that bore ns away ; 

An Essex man Captain, rich anecdote apt in. 

We kept telling tales to each other all day. 

At Antwerp we landed, and when we commanded 
A view of the noble Cathedral, behold. 

Out came a procession— perhaps from confession — 

Of peasants and priests holding candles — ^large mould. 

The consumption of tallow intended to hallow 
The festive occasion was truly immense ; 

Some lamps, too, were bearing ; the sun meanwhile flaring, 

But when folks burn daylight their darkness is dense. 

Now Antwerp *s a city which we can but pity. 

Though some for its wondrous religion extol. 

Full of carved Virgin Maries ; and each of them varies 
From a Queen on her throne to a little black doll. 

In each street and alley presides this Aunt Sally 
Over shops ; and a tar of the true British type 
Declared, honest Jack, he had purchased his ^backy 
At a shop where the Virgin sat smoking her pipe I , 

Our vessel exported a gang, ill-assorted, 

Of Irish, to serve in the Papal brigade, 

And thanks to their sender, and skipper, I tender. 

For such a lot out of the country conveyed. 

Their luggage was lighter than e’er loaded lighter, 

They had one pocket handkerchief— there the list stops — 

The Captain well prized them — ^thus characterised them — 

He said ‘‘they were not fit to cut up for mops.” 

Such tatterdemalions to thrash the Italians, 

Oh, doesn’t the Pontiff just wish he may get ? 

His guards to be guarded will have, or discarded ; 

I never beheld such a beautiful set. 

May Ireland's brave nation soon find occupation 
More noble than propping a rotten old throne, 

Which stands but to crumble ; I pray it may tumble, 

And brave Gabiraldi o’erthrow the “Pope’s Own.” 

Some things I can’t mention repelled my attention, 

Exposed in that Catholic Antwerp for sale ; 

But 1 found a strong feeling all Belgium revealing 
’Gainst Louis Napoleon ; a symptom I hail. 

Our ties are more German : 1 heard a good sermon 
At Brussels, although it was preached by a priest. 

Men smoking, toil shirking, I saw women working : 

If their husbands they whacked, they’d have my leave at least. 

Cologne, so hi^h is it; I ’ll never revisit ; 

Such smells insupportable poison the air. 

Thau the eye more the nose is affected, with roses 
By no means, but quite with another thing there. 

Each yard still excelling the last in vile smelling, 

As onward I travelled— 1 don’t know of what — 

I had ne’er before smelt it, severdy I felt it, 

I cannot say whether ’t was Pop’ry or not. 

At experience aiming, I witnessed the gaming 
At Baden ; ne’er saw a more terrible sight. 

At rouge-et-noir playing, their precious souls slaying. 

Why even the women there sit up all night 1 
01) ! none of you gamble, for if, in the scramble, 

You lose, serve you right, ’tis still worse if you’ve won : 

For in that case Old Harry the winnings will carry 
Away with the winner, as sure as a gun. 


THE m&HT OE THE EAGIE OP NAPLES. 

No wonder Aquxla flies to his bred^her Eagle at Paris. Society in 
is rotten— and “where the carcase is,” there we know 
“ The Eagles will be. gathered together.” 


A HORSE-GAHPET FOR KENSINGTON GARDENS. 

The petition against the new horse -ride in Kensington Gardens has 
received the signatures of so many pedestrian snobs that it extends to 
the length of half a mile. Hoses Cowper — as the originator of the 
equestrian improvement in question deserves to be entitled for his 
chivalry — should show the wretches whose plebeian names are a:^ed 
to that mean parochial document at what a price he estimates them, 
their opinions, and wishes, by causing it to be unrolled and laid down 
along the tract of beautiful soft mud into which he is turning what 
was formerly mere turf, between the Round Pond and the Palace. 
The petition would be so nice for the horses* feet; and in trampling 
thereupon, by an act of graceful defiance, Mr. Cowfer and the 'Ossy 
party will, with a pardonable ostentation, indicate that they have got 
the ridiculous admirers of “beauty and repose” under their hoofs. 
























THE GENTS OF THE PRESS. 

Writers for the newspapers are called in common parlance the 
Gentlemen of the Press. There are, however, some among them who, 
if they had their rights, would more properly be known as the No 
Gentlemen of the Press. These “ parties ” care but little for their duty 
to their neighbour, and can no more keep their pens from lying and 
from slandering, than they can keep their ears from eavesdropping and 
their eyes from keyholes. They are no respecters of persons or mahog- 
anies, and whenever they accept a private invitation, it is with the 
intention to make public use of anything that happens to occur. If 
their memory should fail, they have recourse to their invention, and as 
they have to please the palate of a morbid class of readers, who are 
without a healthy appetite for wholesome literary food, they season 
what they scribble with a spice of gross impertinence, and are 
rather apt to flavour it with a sprinkling of scandal, and a soupgojt of 


To show the estimation in which the labours of these literary 
"gents” are held,' we cite the following extract from a letter by Mr. 
CoBDEN, who has personally had reason to complain of what they 
write;— 

The paragraph yen enclosed, giving a conversation o min^ iff one of those 
raacaUy acta of eaves-dropping for which American newspaper writers are so noto- 
rious. There is a good deal of the paragraph which agrees with what I have 
tlwagMf hut whether I espresBad it in private conversation is more, than I could 
swear to, ae no one expects to be made responsible for private geeurip. There ought 
to be the punishment of the pillory or the stocks revived foirthoso who publish in 
newspapers the unguarded remsirks which fall from a man in private conversation, 
when he frequently speaks merely to provolce a reply and keep people from going 
to sleep over too serious an interchange of views," 

If we remember rightly, Mr, Cobbbn used to stick up for the 
Yankee press-wrights, and declare that their cheap papers were far 
better thau our dear ones. But Mr. CoBJXEir has seen reason to alter 
his opinion, and now acknowledges that cheapness is sometimes found 
in umou with that which is not niceness. In this * era of reflnemeut 
there is little hone of dapping scandalmongers in the stocks; but 
Mr. Funci ^9 public pillory will always be found open for any literary 
blackguard who deserves to be exposed in it, I 



QnHATjrrTTTVTr' TTvirp-pT 1 Tr«T?TVTr»T? showiug how many cheeseparings he has this year saved the nation, 

olAiliijiJNiT iJN i JlibijiljrJljJNUlli. amount of loaves and fishes have been wasted by the Govern- 

Wb. have been for some weeks daily startled ont of some of onr five smce they first came into place, 
senses by the sight of a small paragraph in big type in the Times, which announce that Cobotn b wmanng a new 

eTeiy morning occupies a most oonspicnonspositiW and cannot fail to Treaty of Commer(^ whereby the EarasoB. will pledge himself to 
catch the eye of constant readers like onrselW in glancing down the general disarmament^ provided only that, to show him our intentions 
page. Thepaiagraphflitsdodgilyabouttheinner sheet; nowappearing pacific, we first disband our Army, sink our Navy, and disarm our 
just at the end of the last leader, and anon being inserted at the close v^nteers. xi. i.- • x x- r i. xi. 

of the Court Circular, or with the maniacal returns of conscience , We are requested to make known the^highly interesting fact, that 

money to the Excheqner, or as a tit-bit to wind up the very Latest who is about to complete his Thousandth Number, is making 

IntelHgence. Our interest and excitement are thus artfully kept up, splendid preparations for this national event. Without undue divulging 
for we cannot always at a glimpse recognise our old acauaintance, as J . ^p^s^s of the press^ it may be confidently prophesied, that this 

we might do were it always printed in one place. We therefore every ^s Thousandth effort will far exceed in every estimable quality the 

morning seize upon it witu avidity, expecting to discover a most hundred and ninety and nine which have so happily preceded it. 
interesting announcement, such for instance, let ns say, as any one of Instead of some such startling pieces of intelligence, only just con- 

these ; — • ceive how disappointing it has been to discover omy this : — 

We rejoice to state the fact, that’ GAmBAUlI has stormed Naples, “ “beg to inform onr readers that The Timee may now be purchased at all 

and has taken Bomea prisoner. The Eoyal miscreant is now in one of 
his own dungeons and wiU be beheaded lit is hoped) on Monday next. 

We are requested to announce that the Eabl or J)ekby is now wt-u • •xt.ix*j*axx x 

staying with his old friend Mb-Bbight, and that Lobj) Pauwbbstob • preraming in the least to dictate to our contemporary, or 

will jem them in the course of a few days. The meeting of these three urferfennf m the shgitest with its business arrangement^ may we not 
statesmen is a politioal arrangement, li which a new B^rm Bill is Jjwt drop the hmtthat.however vastly interestog tlus statement m.v 
said to be the base b » 'when it was first put forward, it has now rather lost its 

It alarms ns to have learned that the liiPisnoB op thb Ebbnoh has (ros*“ess. “d » hwoming mere stale news P Moreover, now that we 

completed- hih arrangements for invading Englanct and the ceremony Sivm it msertion m our rolBrnns. we, have of cqwe secured for 
will oonm off in the middle of next week. The troops will simulta- » 'world-wide cmoulatioii. and there can therefore be no longer the 
neonsly i^eot an unmolested landing at Portsmouth, Bover, Plvmouth, ^®*®‘ “®®“ ^ r^eat i t. 

Jo^o’ GraafsHousc^ and Sheemesa ; and after having devastated the 

rvSS?® “istncts, will at once proceed together to demolish Windsor Another at the Bappebs.— One of those humbugs who are 
^ called “Mediums” has been heard to express a fear that, in conse- 

+i>o+ much fear of contiadiction, quence of the attacks which have been made on it by Funck, the 
tnat VispoHNT Wi lijamb is engaged m completing a big blue book, business of a Spirit-rapper will be soon not worth a rap. ; 
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PUNCHES ESSENCE 


PARLIAMENT. 



Little wonder that o er them the hattle-clond lours, 

Tor such weak silly fools can he hardly called Powers. 

Par more worthy the name is the brave Garibauji, 

Who Is dealing the death which aU tyrannies shall die; 

Pight well he makes head, e’en his worst friends must own. 
And the best we can do is to 'let well alone.’ 

(Gross the Channel, I trust, will be wafted this hint 
Though the ‘Boot ’ may pinch Bomba., Nap's foot is not in’t). 

"I own I’ve scant love for those tatterdemalians, 

Who send us our organ-fiends, Northern Italians ; 

But I must say it caused me a moment’s vexation 
To see through the trick of their late annexation. 

Yet now the deed ’s done, the best course to pursue 
Is to register.simply that it was a doo. 

Of the Syrian slaughters I have heard with great grief. 
And. with just indignation, have sent quick relief; 

With Austria, and Prussia, and Eussia, and Prance 
L have joined, to the Sultae some troops to advance. 


^ umi) 9 n 1 1 mi k 1 kIi i k 1 n tf A 4 Vii n < Ti P 


Tijesbat. August 28. At last the weary Session, which like a wounded snake, 
had been dragging its slow length along since January the Twenty-fourth, 
was this day put an end to by Protector Punch, to whom the labour was 
confided of proroguing the Long Parliament. The ceremony took place at a 
little after two, in the presence of ten Ladies, three Bishops, and eight Lords, 
tanked by a scant sprinkling of the ever faithful Commons. This enumeration 
will serve to show what interest was taken in the proceedings, which were 
fraught as usual with the most intense excitement. 

Upon arriving at the House, Protector Punch was formally conducted 
through the Commons, and observing there were actually forty Members 
present, he elegantly complimented them upon their oourage, in being seen in 
London on the twenty-eighth of Angust Forties creantur fortihus^^* said he. 


VUX llWOUUjr-CAgUUJlL VJ. AUgUjSU UWWOy OGtlU. UXi% 

as he good-humouredly shook hands with the juvenescent Premxbe, and 
whispered something about Nestor looking like Narcissus. 

Coming to the Woolsack, the Protector who had put on thelbig wig of 
the Lord Chancellor (which Ladg Judy said became him charmingly, and he 
therefore felt quite proud in it ; altho^h, not being used to wear it, he found 
the horsehair would tickle his ears), in the usual manner signified the Eo^al 
Assent to exactly fifty bills ; connting them upon his fingers to make quite 
sure they were all right, and that he had not by some accident dropped one in 
his journey from Balmoral down to Pleet Street. Then amid the breathless 
silence of the House, the Protector Punch proceeded in his usual silver 
accents, as Her Majesty’s Commissioner, to spout this Gracious Speech: — 


“My Lords, and you Gentlemen, too, of the Commons, 
Pray lend me your ears ; as to Mare did the Eomans ; 

We come the misdeeds of the Session to bury, 

To praise it, methinks, were preposterous, veiy, 

^was a Session of fussing, of talking, not wording, 

Eeal business all shelving, and promises shirking; 

And though I may speak on’t as 'long and laborious,* 

In such strenua inertia there ’s little feat’s glorious. 

“To begin my stale news, I am happy to state 
That my friends are all friendly, both small ones and great : 
^ance, Eussia, and Prussia, and Norway and Sweden 
COf our runaway rascals, which latter is the den), 

Holland, Austria^ Turkey, and Belgium, and Spain 
(Whose people, tho’ free, still in bond-age remain), 

^fact all the Powers are peaceful I hope. 

Excepting young Bomba, and p’raps,that,old Pope ; 


And the dastardly Druses to Hades to send. 

“ Another small matter I have for regret, 

Tiz. My China account is not quite settled yet. . 

That the Chinese care little for music ’tis clear. 

To my overtures lately they turned a deaf ear ; 

As in harmony, therefore, to live they refuse, 

I must see whether discord will long suit their views. 

With the Prench, a few instruments lately I’ve sent. 

Which wilhmake these rash Pigtails their deafness repent — 
One or two eighty-pounders, from Armstrong’s dark caves. 
Will rather astonish the minds of the 'Braves ; ’ ! 

And I fancy ere long, as our force there increases, I 

If she don’t sue for peace you’ll find China in pieces. 

I “ Coming now to home subjects, I say to your faces, 

Your conduct in Parliament quite a disgrace is : 

In a jifiy I’E count up the work that you’ve got done, 

Eather longer ’twonld take me to tell what you’ve not done. 
You have made a Prench Treaty ; you 've voted Supplies ; 

At legal abuses you’ve had some small shies ; 

And to show you’re at peace now with all foreign nations, 
You’ve passed a small Bill for some fortifications. 

You’ve united my forces in India at length. 

And I trust that the act will show ' Union is Strength : * 

Irish landlord and tenant you’ve placed on fair footing, 

So I hope we shall hear oi no more landlord shooting; 

You have smashed party Emblems : and affcer long trying, 

You have saved little children when bleaching from dy(^ing; 
Eelief you have granted to Catholic charity, 

Which, tho’ Spooner thinks otherwise, is not a rarity; 

You’ve amended the law touching banks for Small Savings, 
(Still for further amendment I own I’ve great cravings) ; 
Naval Discipline too you have taken in hand. 

And made it more easy to get my ships manned : 

The Cat ’s the chief hmdrance, half an eye can see that ; 

But more ' care ’ for my men must ere long- ' kill the Cat.’ 

“ Thus in few words I’ve summed up the year’s legislation, 
And shown what odd jobs you have done for the nation ; 

But your strenuous idleness, as I’ve declared, 

Has out kept you at work that you well might have spared. 
Half the Session, and more than two weeks of the Grouse^ 

You have wasted in talk of Eeforming the House ; 

While the wisest of measures, there can’t be a doubt of it. 
Were to turn all the talkative Members clean out of it ! 

Por which sensible hint thank my friend with the hunch, 
I.need surely not name him— -you know I mean Funeh ! 

“ Now for pleasanter themes. I am happy to say 
That my boy is in Canada making a stay. 

And there taking such steps (you have heard of his dancmg) 
As prove in the right path that he is advancing ; 

Indeed, such is his conduct, it must be allowed of Mm, 

That his Mother has every right to feel proud of him. 

“And not less deserving my high commendation 
Is my Yolunteer Army; whose organisation. 

Both on leaders and men, hath great credit refiected, 

Por they’ve both done their duty, as England expected; 

And have made so remote the bare chance of invasion , 

That no shade of alarm it need henceforth occasion.! 

“Now, good-bye; and go home to your children and wives. 
And show them your taste for home comfort survives. 

Give an eye to your farms, and your tenants, and neighbours. 
And let care for the poor be not least of your labours. 

You ’U not get much shooting ; — ^the birds are all drowned; 
But the means of time-slanghter may elsewhere be found : 
There are schools to erect — ^there are horses to tame — 


YOL. xmciXi 
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There are commons, and criminals, too, to reclaim ; 

There are oak-trees to plant; there are poachers to catch; 

There are poor lands to drain; there are poor roofs^to thatch; 

At law-framing moreover your hands yon may try, 

(Pick a wet' day for that, as the work’s rather dry). 

1 ’d say more, but I see yon are wanting yonr lunch. 

So to sum np — Mind weekly you study your Funch / 

If yon want good advice, tmt^s the shop to afford it ye : 

So my Lords, Fos VaUte ! I need not add, Flaudite i ” 

At the conclusion of The Speech, Pkotectob. Ptjnch received the 
thanks and gratnlations of Both Houses on being happily released from 
the labours of his Essence. After this affecting ceremony, the Pno- 
TECTon flung his big wig at the head of the Lord Ghajtcellor, and 
went to watch the Lower boys pack up for the holidays ; where^ he 
was mightily amused at seeing little J ohnny Russell make a terribly 
wry face, because Pam wouldn’t let him take his old Reform Bill hobby: 
horse to play with. When the last cab had departed, the Protector 
locked the doors, and put the keys into his pocket ; thereby showing 
he had read History, and was not too proud to imitate his namesake. 
Then after bonneting a small boy who happened to be staring at him, 
he hailed a special Hansom, and flew away upon the wings of love— a 
poetical expression for the fastest express train— to join the Grouse 
osAJudy. 



FROM OUR COCKNEY CORRESPONDENT. 

To Mr. Fmch. 

„ “ DrtmnadrocMt ln% 

Sib, « Imemeis-sUre, Scotland, 

I ^ADDRESSED vou last from the interesting, tho^h misun- 
dCTstood regions of xorkshire. I now write to you from the Hiehlands, 
The mn whence these lines are dated faces a scene which happuy is not 
too often to be observed in this planet. I say happily. Sir, because we 
fxe all perfectly well aware that this world is a Yale of Tears, in which 
to mortify ourselves, and make everybody else as uncom- 
lortable as possible. If there were many places like Hrumnadrochit, 
persons would he m fearM danger of forgetting that they ought to be 
nusm^le. The most glorious scenery, Mr, Punch, here surrounds a 
most delightful inn, and an inn, Sir, where not only are you made 
thoroughly comfortable, but where (unlike the vast majority of Scottish 
hotel-keeper^ your kmdhearted Landlady does not endeavour to 
revenge Elodden upon us^ English by charges as tremendous as those 
^ made, upon that glorious day, on the army of Ring- James t-h-b 
• ccTORTH. lour h^th. Sir, in a dram. 

, Prom York, Sir, to Drumnadrochit, is a considerable distance, and 
masmuch as I have been receiving for the last week every kind of 
ocotch Imspi^ity, and also every kind of Scotch information, it is 
possible the notes I have been able to make may not convey very 

J® ^ » Paradisaical 

muddle. StULI have done my best, and have struggled up against the 
^uence both of ijbe Tiphler ani the Eke, to write dowu^ts for 
you, ,after retuing, (witti slight assistance from' my hosts) to my 
si^pu^ chamber. I can but transcribe those notes for you, being far 
occupied with ^hing, theological discussion, and other 
slgrlfi. Your health. Sir, in a iam. 


“ I say then, Sir, that the harvest is in better condition than the 
English one, and the strawberries I got at Aberdeen, whicli is built of 
granite and celebrated for strawberries (also BugaU Dalgetlie was i 
educated at the Marischal College) were very fine indeed. As to the 
vexed question between the Highlanders and their landlords, and i.he 
clearings away of the po;^ulation, there seems to be a good deal to say 
on both sides, only the fact is certain that the Highland population is 
increasing, and not diminishing, and that if you eat the salmon at once 
while it is firm and curdy it is perfectly delicious. Duncan was not 
murdered by Macbeth in Cawdor Castle, and the latter reigned i 
seventeen years, and was killed at Lumpbanan, in Aberdeenshire, and 
Duncau was killed at Elgin, where there is a tall column, like the 
Duke or York’s, to the late Duke or Gordon, the Duke or Rich- 
mond’s predecessor, which I saw from the railway. MAcnisTir very 
likely had a castle at Inverness, at all events tlicrc is a iiigli place ' 
where anybody might have had a castle, but this is not the place where 
Inverness Castle stands, quite different. In the latter is a very good 
picture of Mr. Charles Grant, father of Lord Glenei.g, but they 
do not hear very well in the Assize Court. Inverness bridge fell down, 
but there is another now, a suspension one, and you do hot pay any- 
thing to go over it. Your health, Sir, in a dram. 

“ Smddmi is a good Highland word, and means spirit and pluck, 
and Gaelic is the language Highlanders talk, when they do not talk 
English. There is great talk in Scotland now about the Volunteer 
Review, which must have been a very splendid sight, because the 
costumes of the North are picturesquer than ours, and the people 
^ite covered Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury Cra^. This reminds me of 
Holyrood, where I saw the room in which Mart was sitting with 
Rizzio and some others, when Darnlbt and the lot came in and 
finished off the arrogant fiddler. But as to that being i.he Italian’s 
blood on the ground, I don’t believe a bit of it. Why, the Queen liad 
the audience apartment altered, that she might not see the place where 
the party fell, and is it likely she wouldn’t have the floor planed, or a 
new bit of planking put in ? However, I bought a glass copy of her 
seal, the original Cardinal Wiseman has got, and I will change 
with his Eminence if he likes. There is not mucm to see in Holyrood 
Palace except the Chapel ruins, and they are not im it, but next door, 
and very interesting. Your health. Sir, in a draoL 

As 1 did not stop at Perth, I cannot say anything about it. and the 
same remark apphes to several towns. The sandwiches at Keith are 
not good, nor is the coffee, and they charge threepence a-picce for 
penny cheese-cakes. AIL the railway oflicima are uncommonly civil, 
and I consider that railways have been a great boon to Scotland. You 
do not require passports to travel in this country, but your pass-book 
will show pretty clearly when you have been here, and I cannot think 
that the high charges at the hotels are wise. The Caledonian Canal 
is a truly grand work, linking the lakes, which are extraordinarily deep, 
at least Loch Ness is, being in some parts 150 fathoms, or 900 feet, 
which is nearly five times as much as the Monument is in height, and 
the Caledonian Canal may be considered a monument to Telrord, 
whose name was Telree, hut he altered it. The drive along the side 
of Loch Ness to this place is lovely, but there are awful precipices on 
one side, and in many points not a bit of parapet, so that if the horses 
are restive, your pleasure in contemplating the placid waters of the 
lake is a little interfered with by your feeling at every kick that you 
are extremely likely to descend into the said still waters by an exceed- 
ingly short road. However, there would be no pleasure in travelling 
without adventure. Your health. Sir, in a dram. 

“ I wiU now enter into a somewhat elaborate, but I hope lucid state- 
ment of the theological differences in Scotland, and especially upon the 
points of dispute between the Establishment and the Free Kirk. In 

the first place you must understand that John Knox 

* « * « « 

" Punch, Old Cove, 

” Do you send chaps like the writer of the above to observe 
life for you ? You old Pump ! Choose decenter lads. I am reading 
with a couple of men in the same^ inn (which deserves all your fellow 
has said of it, and more) and hearing a great bump, we came in to see 
what was up. Nothing was up, but your chap was down, having pre- 
viously sent down the contents of a whiskey decanter. We’ve put 
him to be^ and he’ll be all right to-morrow. Thinking your packet 
might he important, though the above stuff don’t seem worth postage, 
1 make it up, and if you’ve any manners you’ll send us Punch while 
we’re here. 

“ Ever yours, 

" You old Bloater, 

Monday NightP “Horace M'Dacttl.” 


Men who have Helped Themselves. 

There are various ways of helping yourself. You can do it a la 
Stephenson, or k la Robespieree. If you want to know what is the 
final reward of such men, read two great books : — Se^^ Help and the 
French Bevolution, The first you will find a glowing history of Smiles, 
the second a saddemng record of Thzebs. 
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HARBOURING MYSTERY. 

^ \ E read that they have 

been prepariiiff a 
“gridiron” at Mil- 
ford Haven for the 
reception of the Great 
JSastem, What can 
the gridiron be 
wanted for? We are 
sure the Great BasU 
ern has had broils 
enougli in its day, 
and doesn’t want 
being hauled over 
the coals again. 
Above all, we hope 
the gridiron hasn’t 
been laid down for 
the purpose of cook- 
ing the ship’s ac- 
counts P We must 
rush of to some 
spiritualist and de- 
spatch instantly a 
message to old Gob- 
BETT to ask him 
what, in the name of 
his celebrated 
ter^ this gridirofn 
means ? Perhaps it 
has been called into 
requisition, in order 
to give the Big Ship, 
on its safe return, a 
warm reception? The 
shareholders, who 
have embarked so 
large a stake in this 
new enterprise, can 

now have the pleasure of seeing their stake being slowly done, as in a City cook-shop, on 
the gridiron. We only hope it may be done to their satisfaction, though shareholders are 
proverbially difficult customers to please. What a size, too, this culinary instrument must 
be, if it is anything in proportion to the delicate mortem that is to be placed upon it ! 
Quite large enough, we should imagine, to cook even one of the Chops of the Channel ? 



3LEFOEM YOTJE MEMBERS’ BILLS. 

We think it might keep Members more up 
to the mark, were they in some way made 
responsible for their conduct when in Parlia- 
ment ; as well for what they do, as for what they 
don’t. Our public servants might in some 
things be treated like our private ones, and as 
we charge our maids -of- all- work with their 
breakages of crockery, so might we charge our 
M.P.s with their breakages of faith. At the 
close of every Session a Bui might be made out, 
showing all the promises broken by each Mem- 
ber, and the BiU might in terrorem be held by his 
constituents, who of course might claim ex- 
emption from publicly supporting him until he 
cleared it of. A Bill of the same sort might 
be preferred against the Government, setting 
forth the work which they were pledged to do, 
but which through negligence and chattering 
they had as usual failed to finish. The remanets, 
or leavings, might therein be enumerated ; and 
each item might, if needful, be attended with 
an estimate, showing what amount of damage 
the neglect had caused the country, and in what 
maimer the injuiy might be best repaired. This 
Bill it^ would of course be the business of the 
Ojmosition yearly to bring in ; ' and to show they 
had read history, and knew somethmg of law, 
we think that m distinction from the BiU of 
Eights, it might with some propriety be called 
thcBiCL of Lefts. 


Kill-me-Quiuk. 

At the shop of a celebrated ' Pexfomer in 
the Strand there is a card in the window 
whereon is inscribed “Garibaldi Bouquet.” 
Of course, with all true Englishmen, the gal- 
lant Gabibaldi is in the very beat of odour, 
because his exploits are performed in the cause 
of Liberty; mthoogh the onLy scent with 
which we can connect his name is the smell of 
gunpowder. 


SMITH O'BRIEN SUB EOSA. 

That honourable and useful gentleman, Mb. Smith O’Bbien, has 
just published a letter, inspired with the most grateful loyalty and the 
sincerest patriotism, having for its object the suggestion of a device 
whereby the insidious intention of the British Government to prevent 
the Irish population from arming themselves and getting drilled under 
the name of Yolunteers may be frustrated,' and the law which forbids 
the unauthorised training of soldiers evaded. The following is the 
ingenious and ingenuous proposition of estimable O’Bbieh 

The esistixig law does not prcTenb individuals, except in proclaimed districts, 
£rom learning the use of arms. The law prohibits regimental traSning, hut it does 
not impose a penalty on the practice by individuals of the art of nde-shooting, and 
1 conceive that any number of persons may meet to tiy their skill as marksmen. 
Let the leading gentlemen of Ireland, without distinction of party, offer priaes for 
marksmanship in rifle-shooting ; and in case of need theoiganisation of such marks- 
men into military companies would bo effected without diflioulty in a few weeks, 
perhaps in a few days.” 

^lu the meanwhile there stands on’ the Statute Book a certain Act, to 
wit 1st George lY. c. 1. ; which, no doubt Mb. O’Bbien has read, 
and is quite satisfied that his brilliant scheme, for makiug rifiemen of 
his trustworthy compatriots in spite of the ruling powers, is not 
threatened with the least discouragement by the following portion of 
that enactment : — 

“All meetings and assemblies of persons for t7i4 pv/r^e of training and driUifig 
themsdvee, or of being trained or drilled in t?ie use 0 / cw’mm, or for the purpose of prac- 
tising military exercise, movements, or evolutions without lawful authority, shall 
be and are hereliy prohibited as dangerous to the peace and security of His 
Hajssty's liego subjects and his Goveimnent.” 


of arms is one thing, and co-operation in rifie-practice another ithing, 
let us hope that Me. O’Bbxbn will venture to test the correctness of 
his opinion to that effect by constituting Mmself one of the party. Let 
the experiment he tiied on Smite O’Bbien. If it succeeds he will 
rejoice — if it fails he will be transported. One expatriation has taught 
him not again to risk the consequences of being taken in arms against 
the Crown among the cabbages. Another may teach him that a 
pardoned traitor made a great mistake when he attempted to levy 
rebeUiou under the rose. 


THE THEATBICAL CENSUS OF EXJEOPE. j 

Accobbihg to a statistical work recently imblished on the Continent, 
it appears that at this moment there are in Europe no less than 1^64^ 
actors, 21,609 actresses, 1,773 managers, and 21 manageresses. It is 
not stated whether England is included in the above enumeration, i 
We should doubt it, for it is well known that we have so many actors 
in England that Mb. Babbage’s calculating machine would certainly 
be brought to a stand-stilly as effectually as though an Italian organ- 
boy was grinding away outside, if called upon to give an account of 
them all. In fact, so numerous are they, tlmt if we were asked to give | 
the name of a single actor at the present day, we should feel extremely 
puzzled. The best plan would be, to ask the very first actor you met. 
Be he high, or be he low; be he Charles Ebah, or be he Hicxs— he 
would be sure to tell you that there was unquestionably one actor on , 
the English stage, and that one was himself. 



— — w .wu, AUVIVV WgbUUbX AVIl. UUO Vi Vi iiiiUg CUiU 

training themselves in the use of arms are liable to those punishments, 
which need not, however, Mu, O’BBiiar thinks, deter any number of 
persons from meeting to try their sTrill as marksmen. If, in accordance 
with O’Bkeeh’s advice, there should take place k Ireland any 
assembly of would-be organised combataoits^ with the view of learning 
to shoot, under the idea that training or drilling themselves in the use 


BIDDLE BOB A TOBACCO-PAFEB, 


Q. Wht does a Tobacconist invariably take his wooden figure of the 
smm-taking Highlander in-doors overnight ? 

A. For tear there should be a Scotch mid before the morning. 


SUBJECT BOB EUMINATEON. 

On a board at some of the Railway Stations is advertised “ Original 
Food for Cattle.” One would think this was grass. 
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GOING OUT OF TOWN. 

Paterfamilias,' was thinking, Darling, that perhaps, as it is a very Long Joubnet, it wotjlb be better ip I went 
Fimt^ and got everything cohpoetable ; YOH COULD then Travel down with Nurse and the Children aptbrwabds.” 

{Mamma doesf^t seem to see it^ and Nurse and Mammain-Lato think him a Brute, 


GAEIBALDPS ASSES. 

The sympathy with Gabibaidi which Punch has always entertained 
was so enthusiastic, that it seemed capable of no increment. The little 
but interesting circumstance, mentioned in the following extract from 
the letter of the IPimes correspondent on a voyage with the Italian 
Liberate^ has raised the enthusiasm of Mr, Punch on behalf of that 
glorious fellow, to a heat which would be many degrees above boiling, 
u PuncPs enthusiasm could boil, which it cannot, because boiling 
necessarily involves evaporation, and his sentiments with regard to 
Garibaldi are fixed and not to be volatilised. The Dictator of Sicily 
is not only a hero, but a wag. At the illustrious General’s own place 
m the islet of Caprera, where he had landed with a select party, the 
scenery and the crops having undergone inspection : — 

** Presently some of the domestic friends of the solitary landlord came np^sheep, 
goats, and which he knew and recognised one by one, four donkeys, one of 
whom he hailed by tbe august name of Fio Nono, and the others by other names 
equally illuatiiouB in contempoiaacy histo^ which I idiall not write down." 

“Do,” the King op Naples will doubtless say, when ho reads the 
words last foregoing. “ Write me down one of the asses.” “And me 
another/’ the Ehperor op Austria wilL as probably exclaim; 
addressmg the other young tyrant, let us hope, at Yienna. “Oh, that 
he ” (the Times correspondent) “ were here to write me down an ass : ” 
cries the young Neapolitan Boglerry^ and the wish is echoed by the 
juvenile Verges of Austria. ^ ^ I 

^ Gabibaidi, by thus playfully assigning the names of his enemies to ' 
jackasses, indicates that he bears them no malice, and that, in his 
str^gle to e^mmcipate men from asinine despotisms, “noug^ is done 
in ^te but all in honour.” And if those poor despotic creatures would 
but accept their proper situation, and submit to their natural master, 
they would no doubt receive^ at his hands the same kind and gentle 
treatment as that which be is described as having extended to their 
representatives on the above-mentioned occasion : — 

petted thefr and mesler, and 


If Pio Nono would only imitate this sensible as well as amiable 
conduct on the part of his quadruped namesake, instead of kicking 
against the prickles, he would show considerably more wisdom than he 
does in proposing his toes to the lips of the faithful. The other humau 
counterparts of Garibaldi’s asses might also just as well submit as it 
were to oe patted by the benevolent conqueror, and rub their long-eared 
heads against his legs. 

But we have been confining our consideration all this time to three 
asses, and Garibaldi has four. Who is the fourth Ass ? What other 
name illustrious iu contemporary history is it likely that a good and 
great man would confer on a jackass? Louis Napoleon is not an 
ass— although he is said to believe in Spirit-rapping. Yet Garibaldi 
has evidently ideas of greatness which might induce him to regard 
many a personage great in the world’s eye as merely a great donkey. 
Perhaps the fourth of his Asses bears the name of LAMOBicikEE. Or 
can it be that Garibaldi’s fourth ass is Lord Normanbt ? If he has 
a fifth ass, to do any equally meritorious gentleman the honour of 
naming it after him, the Pope’s Brass Band might bray for that 
distinction, to be awarded to the utterer of the loudest “ee>haw 1 ” 


Mechi in the Literary Pield. 

PiRED with emulation by the success of the Garden that paid the 
Bent (query? was this Covent Garden?), Our Farm of Four Acres, 
and from Haytime to Bopping^ Mr. Meght, the ^reat agricultural 
blade of Boot-tree Hall, is about publishing an agricultural treatise, 
entitled. From Crops to Strops, 

THE WRONG WOMAN. 

Mr. O’Brien has addressed a letter full of Prench sympathies, and 
Milesian nonsequiturs, to M. Marie Martin — ^the author of the silly 
ps^^hlet called “ La Question Irlandaise** Mr. O’Brien must have 
misdirected his effusion. At all events it reads as if it had been meant 
i not for Marie Martin, but for Betty. 



M&steb John Bxrsssu^ " PLEASE, PAM, EIND BOOM TOB. THIS.” 

Mabtbb Pam (thji Big Bot oy th? SoHooii). " NO, OEBTAINLT NOT. TOO MUST LBA-TB THjAT OLD HOBBY OE TOUBB BEHIND; 
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PUNCHES BOOK OF BRITISH COSTUMES/ 

CHAPTER SXVIIL— THE REIGN OP RICHARD THE SECOND. 

1^ I iijjjM-- - iji ICHABB came ' to the 

throne when not quite 
H twelve years old, but 

H ^ 

is reason to believe he 
-^38 a great fop even 
^ AcurioiaiUu- 

minationintheArgen- 
w'l GoUeotionjrepre- 
Mm. in the act of 

3cro&) eSL w put 

and here 

*h^ pinafore m 

|er?d "s^th the tallest 


^Sie boy being pro- 
j^iSr£gli;fe . /M verbiallythe father of 

his love of In^ grew 
. , , with Mm. One or his 

cpatswas valued at thirty thousand marks, a fact which, marks, we think, 
the ^yal ^position. This Mgh value arose cMehy from ihe quan- 
tity of needlework expended on the garment, and the precious lot of 
pr^ious stones with which it.was embroidered. Another of his robes, 
and very probably a Sundajr one, is depicted in the portrait of him 
wMch IS atul on view, being preserved in Westminster Abbey, in 
the Chamber called ** Jerusalem,** This robe is adorned with an 
elegant embroidery of capital R*s and roses : it being quite the fashion 
with the dandies of tMs period to have eiiier their initials or a motto 
on their dresses, perhaps, as we have hinted, to mark them for the 
wash. Were the custom now revived, we can conceive what stupid 
mottoes would be sported by the gentish, who always mo(^ n.T»d maul 
the fasMons of their betters : — 

3E y»h ttt® ®al to please: 
ain’t IE jtisit the ^eesel” 

would doubtless be a popular device for a new sbirt-front ; while a 
couple of lines stating that— 

** ge$, jfflnsM ts a ISrtcii: : 

I tosrt hut ten anh a kick !” 

nught be fittingly embroidered on tbe back of a gent’s paletot, dis- 
played upon the dum- 
my of an advertising 


what writers of the time confessed they shrank from trying ? How- 
ever, all the penmen of the period were not Knightons. Some of 
them were hrighfuns, and saw clearer than the il^ghtons, and 
were able to distinguish persons of distinction. Not being a Jesuit, 
ElEIOHIOST possibly had not the word distinguo in Ms dictionary. 
But other writers had, we find; and scarcely need we say, that one 
of these was Cea.tjcbb, who wrote Ms Cmierbury Tales about the 
close of this short rei^, and dropped therein some interesting hints 
about the clothes of it. On one point Ms opinion coincides with 
that of Keightom, in so far that he makes Ms ploughman chaff the 
clergy for riding on high horses glittering with gold, and being armed 
with swords and bucMers like to men of war, so that it was not easy 
to distinguish them from knights. To the latter charge the parsons 
might have not inaptly answered, that as part of the Church -Militant 
they had a right to go well armed : and as for the offence of riding the 
high horse, that has been in all ages a clerical amusement, and in some 
parts of the country is said to he stHl extant. ’ 

In further illustration of the fashions of the cler^, Ohattger has 
introduced a monk among his Canterbury Pilgrims, dressed plainly in 
defiance of the clerical regulations, inasmucn as he was anytMng but 
plainly dressed. The rich sleeves of his tunic were “ edged with, fur 
de gris, y® finest in y® land : ” he wore hells upon Ms bridle, and a pair 
of ^‘supple” boots ; and under his chin his hood was fastened with a 
golden pm, which, as a climax to Ms fopperies, was actually fasMoned 
“like atrue lovere hys knottel” Nor were the clerks, it seems, a 
wMt less foppish than the parsons; for in the description wMch is 
given of one in the same poem, it .is said (in other metre; that — 

“ Sga bose fom reh, bs» birtle klehie, 


^tib ^attle’g MinhoMes, a quaint h£bs[se r 
3En sflotb te t 0 ggES fcatlh hgU telle 

paines taok to eome out sbjelle.” 

Exceptions there were, doubtless, to the general clerical rule ; for we 
find preachers complaixdng of the vanities and pomps of dress m which 
the Imty indulged : and this they could not well have done if they had 
been themselves attired m gorgeous array. Chaucer’s parson has 
two charges to bring against the people : the one accusing them of 
superfiuity, and the other of unseenuy scantiness of dress: for it 
appears that both these fashions were m vogue at the same period. 


co^se^^^^cme^the 
even became visibly ^ 

infected by it. One I ] 

writer hints, that ser- \ to y ® • iL 

vants jessed as finely M 

as their masters; but K M 

ac(^t omed as we are J I ^ a 

pUAWIESES md our ( 

nothing very novel V ! v if I M / #y H JB \ 

or surprising in this >! ; m It IS /H 

fact. KniGHTONsays, m jt ZI/ ||\ | 

“y®,^mmon If) f 

showe such^vanitie ' 1 

pearance^ it is' wefi- 

niffhp iYnT>f\aa{l\lA COSTUME OF A OLEROTMAM. TEMP. EICHABD THE SECOND. 
^ 4tSgM8h ri£ ILLUmNATED COPF OF OKAUCEK. 

fro poore, laitie fro cle^jlMgh estate fro lowe.” If tMs was then 
impossible, what must it nejncw? and how can we attempt to do 


H 0!il!i!iyi 


.1 m 








NOBLE swells. TEMP. BICHAHD THE SECOND. FBOM ALL SORTS OF VAliUABLE 
MSB. OF TBE PERIOD. 

After speaking rather savagely of the first of these two “ sins,” which 
“maketk y* gown to dragee in y® mud and mire” (a miss-chance that 
is by no chance ever witnessed now), he condemns no less severely — 

Y« liorrible disordmate soantinesse of clotihvng', as bd these cat slops or hanse- 
lines, that through their ^ortness^ eke and through wrapping of their hose, 
which are departed of two colours, white and red, white and blue, white and hlacke, 
or hlacke and red, make y wearers seeme as though ye fire of Saint Anthonie or 
othere sadhe mischance hadd cankered and consmuedde one halfe of their bodies.” 

The “cut slops or hanselines” mentioned in this passage were 
shortened coats or jackets introduced about tMs time, and wMch w^e 
apparently of German importation. Among other vastly interesting 
h^torical intelligence, Eboissart has left on record, that when Hehrt, 
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Duke of Lancaster, came back from the Continent, he ^ ento 
into London in a “ conrte Jacques” of cloth, of goM, out a la f action 
d^Ahmyner As another proof, moreover, of its German derivation, 
the " courte ” or shortened coat is said to have oeen called h^selem, 
from the German “Hass” or “Jack,” whence the garment became 
known in England as a “ jack-et.” The word “ slop,” as applied to an 
article of dress, occurs for the first time in the passage we have quoted, 
and is probably derivable from the German which signifies a 

something “ trailing.” Whether our cheap and n— not nice tailors, who 
are commonly called “ slop-sellers,” have any clmm to be considered 
of German derivation, is a question which debatmg clubs may argue if 
they like, but which we have neither space nor mclmation to discuss. 
But we may hint, that there is certainly some ground for the hypothesis : 
for the word “British” we know is synonymo'^ with hrickish, and 
as slopsellers are never known to act like bricks, they clearly cannot 
claim that their origin is British. . . r xu r u* 

Mention has been made in the last preceding extract of the tashion 
now of wearing “hose departed of two colours,” and we find th^ 
parti-coloured robes were made to match — -or rawer, wat to matcn 
would be speaking more correctly. Very quaint and queer were these 
parti-coloured dresses, which must have looked as though their wearers 
had left half of themselves at home, and had somehow got a moiety ot 
some one else stuck on to them. The hose too being quite dissimil^, 
could hardly with propriety have been called a pair ; and must have made 
men fancy that their right leg had by some mishap become a wrong 


one. Our circus “fools ” have frequently adopted this strange fashion, 
without being aware perhaps that it had been devised by the wisdom 
of their ancestors. Could the latter now be summoned by the aid of 
Spirit-rapping, we can fancy with what horror they would see upon 
what shoulders their mantles had descended. We cannot think though, 
that our clowns are to be viewed in their stage-dress as greater fools than 
were their forefathers, for the latter set tlie fashion which is so ridiculous. 

The parti-colours sometimes had political significance, and like those 
worn at elections were really party colours. In an old illumination 
representing John op Gaunt,^ who was the uncle pf Kichakd the 
Second, gravely sitting to decide the claims upon his nephew’s coro- 
nation, the gaunt one wears a funnily grotesque appearance, by wearing 
a long robe divided down the middle, the one half being blue and the 
other Jieing white, which we all know were the colours of the House 
of Lancaster. We think that great good might result were our M.P.S 
to revive this curious old fashion, and to show by their costume what 
party they belonged to. Were this hint to be acted on, not merely 
would the House present a much gayer appearance, by the magpie 
black and white in it being turned to peacock hues ; but there would 
be far less chance that Members would enter the wrong lobby, ^ in 
the now expiring Session, has unluckily occurred. Unstable minds, 
moreover, might indicate their waverings, by wearing rainbow pegtops 
and coats of many colours ; which with a variegated vest, and a tie of 
neutral tint, would show they were in-vest-ed with the freedom of a 
I weathercock, and could veer round independently of any party tie. 



FOND DELUSION. 


First Tmmist {going NorOi), " Hullo, Tompk ** 

Second Ditto {ditto, ditto). ^'Hsh sh! Confound it, you’ll spoil all. 

They think in the Train I’lr a Highland Chief ! ! ” 


The Sultan’s New Symbol. 

The following remarkable statement is contained in the foreign intelligence I 
of a contemporary 

The SuLtaa has seat the Grand Cross of the Medjidie to Abd-iel-Kadeb.’* 

Unless a quite unlooked-for change has taken place in the views of both Abd- 
eItKadee and Abdul MsunD, we may say, that> the decoration which the latter 
is aWe stated to have confored on the former involves a curious amalgamation of 
the Gross and the Crescent. 


UNDER CANVAS. 

(a sigh pbom a damp sub.) 

You volunteering gentlemen 
Who live at home in ease. 

How little do you think of us. 

In mud up to our knees — 

While in the huts at Aldershott, 

Or on the Curragh bare. 

’Neath the canvas damp, we curse the camp— 
It 's lucky we ’re free to swear ! 

A campaign in the rain is a trifle. 

When glory ’s to be got : 

Who’d grudge to clean his rifle, 

When a foe it has sent to pot P • 

But this marching out to flounder about. 

And afterwards march in. 

Till your arms show a crust of dirt and rust. 
And your company’s wet to the skm— 
With all complaining “ it’s always raining, — 
Is really letting one in \ 

When first I joined as Ensign, 

My heart it did aspire. 

In the mouth of a gun, at the word, to run. 
And stand no end of fiire. 

But I certainly never bargained 
Eor water to this extent. 

Any pluck ’twould damp to live in camp. 
With a shower-bath for one’s tent. 


The Camp campaigning duties. 

Would teach us, we were told. 

So day and night we have waged a fight. 
With General Catarrh and Cold. 

The command that gives most trouble. 

And is heard in every quarter— 

Is “Tallow your noses— double I ” 

And, “By the right— feet in hot water.” 


It seems so inconsistent. 

This pitch to which we’ve got — 

Eeet in cold water every day. 

And every night in hot ! 

Though honours fall but rardy. 

On Glory’s laurelled path. 

Of one order, at least, toe^ve had quite a feast-— 
The Order of the Bath ! 

So 1 sit, and my teeth they chatter. 

And 1 mope like a half-drowned rat ; 

And the rain falls, patter, patter, 

Throngh my tent on my Mackintosh mat. 

And my damp clothes lie in a huddle. 

Giving out a frowsy steam. 

And my feet are in a puddle. 

And my bed seems the bed of a stream. 
Where I dream that I ’m dry, and wake to sigh, 
. And find it is only a dream ! 

From my Swamp, The Cuarragh, Ireloand* 
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THE TERBOES OF TABIE-TUBHIHa. 

Eeallt, if this Spirit-moyiag maziia be carried on much farther, it 
will be necessary for persons who are about to marry to take steps to 
secure themselves from buying haimted furniture, and from possessing 
chairs and tables which are themselves “possessed.” When we hear 
of wardrobes “manifesting signs of the most lively emotion” on being 
approached by the mistress of the house; of sofas “undergoing; throes ” 
and swaying; to and fro with “tumultuous energy” when invited by a 
Medium to join in a sdance*, of heavy easy chairs standing up on their 
hind legs, and wheeling about and turxrmg about like so many Jim 
Cbows, when informed through the same means, that there were 
“ spemts ” present ; of tables naing unsupported some three feet in the 
air, and then descending to the ground with such a “dreamy softness ” 
that it rendered their alighting “almost imperceptible:” of tables 
“rearing themselves up at au angle of 45®,” without letting the vases 
and thiogs pl^ed upon them topple over ; of tables clambering up 
ottomans and jumping into beds, and performing such “strange antics ” 
with such “violent VLvaoity” as clearly showed they were “infected 
with a ■mid rollicking glee,” and “inspired with the most riotous 
animal spirits ; ” when we hear, we say, of furniture behaving itself in 
this way, we cannot but consider that people should be careful how 
they nm the risk of contact with it, and that great ;^ams should be 
taken to avoid the chance of accidents resulting from its getting into 
an excited state. After what has actually been seen by living witnesses 
(at least if we believe their tongues, and they themselves b^eve their 
eyes, without using their other senses, common sense included, to teat 
the “truths ” to which they testify), we should hardly think it safe to 
let a table cross our threshold without having some knowledge of its 
character and habits, and feeling guaranteed in some w^ that when 
a spirit moved it we need fear no ill effects. Having a wife and a large 
family of ten or twelve small children, from whom we daily are obliged 
by business to absent ourselves, it would never do to leave them at the 
mercy of strange furniture; which for aught we know might prove 
addicted to an mtercourse with spirits, and be liable to get elevated, 
and suspended in the air, and alarm the. hous^old by the macbess of 
its freaks. 

Obviously, therefore, some measures must be taken whereby the 
peace of mmd of parents may be thoroughly secured, ou the point as 
to how far their tables may be trusted, and their chairs and sofas left 
without being strictly watched. Upholsterers must be eyed as jealously 
as horse-dealers, and whatever article of furniture they sell will have to 
be submitted to most scrutinising tests. When they turn out a new 
table, they will have to guarantee it as being free from rapping, tipping, or 
any other vicious tricks ; and no father of a family will think it safe to 
buy au old one without asking the shopkeeper what character he had 
with it, and whether it had ever shown a restive disposition, or had 
betrayed a tendency to back-jump, rear, or kick. Prudent persons will 
require that their easy chairs and sofas should be similarly certified ; 
and unless they can be warranted as sound and safe from spirits, of 
coarse they wul not be allowed to come into a drawing-room, where 
ladies, not strong-minded, might be frightened into fits. 

Nor, while the Spirit mania lasts^ will such precautions be less 
needful with regard to bed-room furniture, which must equally awaken 
one^s suspicion and alarm. After what has been detailed of tables 
jumping upon beds, and chests of drawers being seen to undulate and 
vibrate with emotion, and curtain-rods, for aught we know, to quiver 
with excitement and rotate with remorse, surely nobody would dream 
of purchasing a wardrobe without a proper warranty that it was all 
serene; or of suffering one^s upholder to send one home a dressing- 
table, which, being addicted to snow spirits in the looking-glass, might 
shake one so whUe shaving as to make one cut one’s throat, in fact, 
as spirits don’t seem proud, but condescend to take possession of things 
most insignificant^ the smallest household articles will be objects of 
suspicion, the while one fears there may be “sperrits present” in- one’s 
house, Por ourselves, we frankly own, that as we nave by nature a 
somewhat nervous temperament, we would never even purchase a 
second-hand perambulator without having a full knowledge of its 
parentage and pedigree ; nor could we with comfort use so small a 
piece of furniture even as a footstool, if we fancied that a spirit-hand 
had (in the dark) been seen on it. 


CAMPS AND DAMPS. 

Tegbes are ^evous complaints of the state of the cavalry horses in 
the Gurragh (Tamp. It seems as if some biped wanted a good curragh 
^(mUng, as well as these poor starved out quadrupeds. A “Prench 
Soldier ” writes to the Tmes^ declaring that the people most to blame 
are the soldiers themselves, who have not the nous to drain their camp, 
and pave sloped standing-places for their horses. Perlmps there may 
be some truth in this ; but are we sure that the soldiers have been 
permitted— much more taught— to set about such works ? Let us take 
care, before we blame them, to be sure that we put the saddle on the 
right horse— even though the saddle be a C^val^ one, and the horse a 
Dragoon. 


A PROPITABLB LINE OP BUSINESS. 

We^ read that a certain Railway pays its Lawyers £30,000 a year. 
This is very pleasant for the Lawyers doubtlessly, and must pay 
them remarkably well to keep up a running account of such an 
agreeable magnitude; but how about the poor Shareholders? We do 
'not allude to the preference, or the preference preference Shareholders 
with their 6, 7, and 8 per cent, guaranteed interest, but to those who 
ori^nally invested in the speculation? It strikes us (we are talMng 
of MradsJuiw generally, and not picking out any separate line) that 
many of the Shareholaers have to starve in order that one or two 
favoured Lawyers maybe fed. Of all Railway branches, and but few of 
them pay, the Legal Branch is the most expensive, and yet Railways are 
always running to law, and thousands have to be paid as the penalty of 
the numerous Railway collisious that are continually taking place in 
consequence in the Courts of Law. 

To no professional class, not even excepting the Engineers, has the 
establishment of Railways been so profitable as to the Lawyers. The 
Engineer finishes his line, and there to a great extent his interest ends ; 
but you have never finished with your Lawyer. Once allow him to put 
his iron fingers on your line, and with the well-known tenacity that iron 
has for iron, he will not let go his clutch in a hunj. A mother-in-law 
in a household is not more dificult to be got rid of than a Lav^yer who 
once gets his red-bag inside a Railway carriage. He is there, you may 
be sure, for life, and he takes thr^ ^ine in any direction he pleases, ana, 
not only rides free of expense, out pockets every half-year the hand- 
somest dividend that the Company pays. A cabman is not paid more 
than skpence a mile, but a Railway Lawyer’s fare, we should say, was 
cheap at the rate of a hundred a mile. The sooner the Shareholders 
put down such legal conveyances, or else keep a tight cheque-string 
on them, the better they wul find it for their pockets. Our words for 
it, these furious-driving legal Phaetons, if not pulled up in time, will 
infallibly run away with all your money. 

Of all the paces, there ’s none like the Lawyer’s pace for killing. In 
their time Lawyers have killed more than Railways. When the two 
combine, poor men must lose their own. In the meantime, the Railway 
axiom can safely be laid down, that Railways were established in this 
country for the special emolument of Lasers and Directors. They 
take the first spoil; if anything is left it is divided amongst the 
Shareholders. 


CHILDREN, GOODS AND CHATTELS. 

At the Westminster Police Court we are informed by the Morning 
Fosi that — 

AliiBN Faibrie JomjSTOxns and Sai&ah Elliott wero further examined charged 
with stealing a valiiahle child.” 

A'^dear child we often hear of; but a valuable child is something 
apparently new. The fact is, however, that JiLNE Smith, the valuable 
little article which Mjk. Johkstoite and Miss Elliott were accused of 
purloining, draws large audiences by singing at various concert-rooms. 
She being only five years old, her value consists in the attraction which 
she exerts on the more intelligent portion of the British fpublic in the 
character of musical prodigy or phenomenon and iiffont wonder. For 
stealing a child of tliis> value now would the indictment run? The 
accused might perhaps he charged with having stole^ taken, and 
carried away one child, value £l000, for instance. A singing baby is 
at least as valuable as a singing mouse; but if it were as dear as it is 
valuable, its friends would take care of it, and the way to do that is 
not to let it go about singing at concerts at a time when it ought to 
be playing at hom& or lying fast asleep in bed. Yaluable children who 
are showed to rum their health by excitement and want of natural 
rest are very apt to be lost, if they are not stolen. 

Is the punishment for stealing a child, ■whether of little or great 
value, as severe as that infiioted for stealing a sheep ? The answer is 
not easy: for although numerous cases of kidnapping have occurred 
lately, the offenders, and especially the arch-offender, who stole the 
little Jew, appear all of them to have escaped justice. 


The Sonapartist Claque at Naples^ 

It seems that one can sing^ as well dance, on a^volcano. For in- 
stance, the Imperial claqueurs, in the pay of the Bonapartes, are trymg 
to get at Naples a new song, entitled, “ Murat pour la Fatrie:* They 
sing it with a great deal of warmth, but can get very few or the natives 
to join in the chorus. Apparently the Neapolitans do not think Mueat 
worth a song, 

A lATUr EOOT. 

Wht is an Irishman’s dinner always ready ? . 

Because (says the spirit of Muepht, speaking through^! a whiskey 
Medium) it’s praties.” 
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Pabsengeb (Eowin* Man). I say, Porter, jtist look after myLitggage, will you ? — Small Carpet-bag and Four-Oared Cutter — and looJc sUarjft^ 

I dorCt want to Lose this Train / ” 


DWARFS AND GIANTS. 

What a blunder to talk of Napoleon the Great I 
No offence*to the head of a neighbouring state ; 

The Napoieon here meant is Napoleon the First, 

By whose plague of war-locusts all Europe was cursed. 

N.^oieon the Slatbil Napoleon the Thiee, 

His idol was glory, which brought him to grief ; 

Great mischief he did — ^there his greatness 1 own. 

Must we honour old Nick for his fiery throne ? 

If the spirit that did, in the flesh, demon’s work. 

Is under our tables permitted to lurk. 

There’s a question to which I would bid it reply. 

By raps, if it could, and not rap out a lie. 

I’d ask it, now glory’s true worth it has known. 

Would it have Gambaldi’s renown or its own ; 

Its career yet to run, if its choice it could make 
Between fighting for Conquest and Liberty’s sake ? 

The Hero who battles for Freedom and Right, 

Is Day to the self-seeking Conqueror’s Night ; 

Of the first let the memory he sweet as the rose ; 

Of the other, a deathless offence to the nose. 

I ’m content with my cudgel and proud of my hunch. 

But I’d be Gaeibaxdi if I were not PuTich. 

Despise, World, the monsters that filled thee with groans ; 
Extol the subverter of tyrannous thrones I 


What a Fool he must be! 

I A SiML punster of our acquaintance who seems to know more of 
peium history than he does of English spelling, says the battle which 
has iwenidy bem fought upon the Paper Saties, in some degree, 
reminds him of the famous Siege of Reams. 


A PINCH OF CURRAGH POWDER. 

Correspondents from the Curragh Camp keep on painting their 
position in the wateriest of water-colours, and wrife as though their 
military ardour were quite damped by it. It seems, their tents are full 
of water, while their hearts are full of fire, burning as they are with 
the desire for drier quarters. As little, except sickness, can be gained 
by three months’ soaking, we think the venue of the trial they have had 
might now be changed, and the heroes be allowed the chance of wear- 
ing a dry shirt, which is a luxury that lately they have not been 
indulged with. At any rate we think that while the soldiers have to 
soak, they ought to he supplied with an extra go of grog, which 
perhaps might counteract the evil of wet feet, and save the troops from 
catchmg influenza and sore throat. Could the old Dure op Norpolr 
have been consulted in the matter, he would doubtless have prescribed 
a pinch of Curragh powder, as a means of giving warmth, and warding 
off the chills which even soldier’s flesh is heir to. But a glass of grog 
“hot with” would better serve to keep the cold out, and would 
palatably raise the pecker of our troops. A soldier cares not for wet 
feet if he can but wet his whistle ; hut we think his thirst for glory is 
likely to be lessened, when the glory is presented to him as a doubtful 
sort of negus, consisting of a mixture of bad Tent and water. 


The Vatican in Leicester Square. 

We understand that negotiations are on foot for purchasing the 
premises and building of the Great Globe in Leicester Square, in order 
to the conversion of that celebrated structure into a Palace for the 
Pope, who is shortly expected to emigrate from Italy, and, as we 
announced some time ago, take up his residence in this capital, and the 
above-named quarter thereof. The Great Globe will be just the place 
for his Holiness, as he will be able to get out in front of it over the 
door whenever he likes, and impart a benediction “ Urbi et OrU.** 

The Game op Chance at the Divorce Court.— Double, or 
Quits. 
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'‘IS THEEE Amr SPEEEITS PEESENT?” 


To the Mitor of Funeh, 


“ See what you. have bron^ht upon yourself by deriding and 
denying the wonderful facts of Spuitnalism 1 Eead the subjoined 
parawaph concerning you, extracted from the ‘Notices to Corre- 
spondents ’ in the ^ritual Mctgazine : — 


** iBTQxnRBiL— • A Word with Punch on the merits of his three Puppets, Sleehhead, 
Wrongfiead, and Thirkhead* is. we believe, out of print. The exposures in it were 
certainly very damaging, but they answered the puxpose. Punch never attacked 
Hr. envN afterwards ; perhaps the quiet intimation on the comer of the tiUs-page, 
* To be continued if necessary, ’ made Punch discreet rather than valiant. You are 
light in supposing that * ThMUdiead' is the present Editor of Punch,** 


»irituaiism. 


the foregoing reference to yourself ought to convince you of its trutL 
Surely you must see that the passage above quoted is a communication 
from the spirit of the late Babitabj) Gbegoey, sometime Editor of the 
Satmst, Expect more, and worse, from the same quarter, if you keep 
ou making jests of Mediums and talking tables. Your ridicule of 
quackq^ will be met with personal abuse, the author of which you may 


supreme; ‘diddle* is a familiar synonym of imposture or humbug. i 
The repetition of the word ‘diddle* is intended to intensify the force 
of it, so that ‘diddle diddle’ is as much as to say ‘humbug double- 
distilled,* or ‘transcendent humbug.’ The whole line amounts to a 
sweeping assertion that Spiritualism is regular out-and-out humbug, 

“ I shall make tliis statement clear as we proceed. ‘ The Gat and 
the Piddle,* This is ribaldry. It is just the same sort of ribaldry as 
that with which you attack the high and holy truths of Spiritualiam. 
The words are intended to insinuate deception in the case of a 
spiritual performance on a violin. The fiddle was played by spirit- 
agency; but the poetaster attempts to account for a phenomenon 
which he cannot deny by suggesting that the sounds were produced by 
a cat, that twitched the strings of the instrument with her claws under 
the table. 

“ ‘ The Cow jumped over the Moon,’ More ribaldry. As much as 
to say, the alleged fact of sijirit-fiddling is as improbable as the 
legendary relation that a certain ruminant quadruped overleapt the 
satellite of this planet. 

“‘The little Dog laughed to see such sport.* ^ Eibaldry again. Of 
course a dog could not laugh ; though the so-called laughing hymna is 


quacKq^ will be met witli personal abuse, the author oi which you may 
call a dirty blackguard, but you will disd^ to answer him, and he will 
go about boasting that he has shut you up. 

‘‘The ribaldry with which you assail Spiritualism is nothing new. 
It is as old as Spiritualism itself. The Spiritualist and the Scoffer have 

4.1 T ; : T 11 ! J 


a brute of the dog kind, and such puppies as your Toby may laugh at 
hunible women for inquiring, in the unaffected language of the lower 


co-eaasted from the beginning. Let me call your attention to evidence 
of this fact, contained in some lines of doggerel (much like the vefises 
of your own contributors), with which an insidious naturalism, from 
time immemorial, has sought to poison and prejudice the mind of 
infancy: — ^ 

** High diddle diddle, 

■ The Gat and the Fiddle, 

The Cow jumped over the Moon ; 

The little Dog laughed to see such sport : 

And the Dish ran away with the Spoon.” 


classes, whether there w any spemts present r Jsy the sport memiionea 
in this line are intended Spiritual manifestations ; and the pretended | 
laughter of the little dog is an innuendo, signifying that they were so I 
monstrously absurd as even to excite the derisive merriment of an 


monstrously absurd as even 
animal of the canine species. 


‘‘Let us analyse these despicable nursery rhymes, in order to expose 
their covert meamng. ‘ High diddle diddle.* Tius first line is com- 


monly, but erroneously, supposed to be nonsense. It embodies a 
general denunciation of SpicituaLism as delnsiom * High * means 


animal oi the canine species. ^ . 

“ We now come to the last of the five lines which compose this piece 
of stupid scurrility. ‘ And the Dish ran away with the Spoon.* This 
is the simple statement of an unquestionable Spiritual fact, which the 
preceding buffoonery is calculated to discredit. 

“You will live to believe in Spiritualism, if you live till you are a 
day older — ^as Da. Laiudneb hved to see the Atlantic crossed by 
steamers. Spirits will, of course, immediately disclose the authors of 
the Bioad and Stepney murders. You have put them on their mettle 
by defying them to reveal anything whatever, and, though in etemi^, 
they will lose no time in'rappii^ out the names of the murderers by 
the alphabet. , , , , c ' 

“ Is there no sperrits— to borrow the homely language of commn- 
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nicants witli the supernatural, and therefore supragrammatical, world— 
is there no sperrits in all the sperritual world as is able and wuUug to 
communicate them two very simple pieces of information ? And, while 
they are about it, th^ may as well answer the long-pendmff and almost 
given-up question, ‘ Who stole the donkey ? ’ 

“ I am. Sir, your exceedingly disgusted E-eader, 

“Audi Alteram Partem.” 

“P.S. ‘ The Dish ran away with the Spoon.’ I know you will say 
that the subject of this Spiritual asportation was the Editor of Giles « 
Scrogginses JoumaV^ \ 


the tnouvnfal cavalcade proceeded across the yard to the place of execution, which, 
is at some considerable dutanco.’* 

Equestrian tragedies have been performed in a theatre; but even on 
the stage it is at least unusual for a prisoner to be led to execution in 
a cavalcade. i 

i 

SONG or THE IMPERIAL PREFECT. ! 

OoMK on my friends, look here, this pair of boots you see, 

Attend, approach, assist, in cleaning them with me. 

Whom do i you invite from dirt to free them for ? 

Ah:t ! and can you doubt ? It is our Emperor, 



PROPRIETIES OF PENNY-A-LINING. 

N the report of a recent exe- j 
cution pubiisiied by a con-i 
temporary, there occurs, im- 
mediately after t he (lescriptiou i 
of an attempt on the part of | 
the jirisoner to commit suicide, ! 
the following remark : — j 

** The prisoner appeal’s to have 
conducted himself oxocodingly well 
since ho has been in Horsemouger 
Lane ^aol.’* 

The endeavour to destroy 
iiimself seems not to have 
: appeared to the reporter au 
exception to the prisoner’s 
good behaviour. In continua- 
tion we are told that— 

** He attended chapel cvoi-y day, 
and seemed to livery much plaisci 
with the religious discourses of the 
Rev. Mr. Jessopjp, and paid great 
attention to them.** 

In a previous part of the 
narrative we find that Ma. 

J EssopR ** exhorted him to tell the truth, and not go out of the world with 
a lie iu his mouth.” He, however, did go out of the world asserting 
his innocence. If it was really the fact that he paid any attention 
whatever to the religious discourses of the clergyman, that fact would 
suggest a shocking doubt of his guilt. But, to our relief, we are 
informed, not only that he paid great attention to those discourses, but 
was also “very much pleased with them.” A man about to be hanged 
might be terrified or comforted by ghostly exhortations, but could 
I hardly be likely to be “pleased” with a religious discourse; like a 
i serious gentleman at large sitting under Mr. Spurgeon. We may 
safely conclude that the attention paid by the convict to the discourses 
of his spiritual adviser was about equal to the pleasure which he 
derived from them. 

What a wonder that, m iienning the passage next subjoined, the 
nirrator did not think oi instituting a comparisoa which it suggests to 
anybody who is in the least acquainted with LBMPiaERs’s Dictionary : — 

“He conversed freely witb the warders who had tho cliaige of him, and ni>on 1 
one occasion, in reference to tho punishment of death, he said he objected to it ' 
* upon principle,’ and said he did not think the law was justided in taking life for ' 
any crime.” 

This philosophical behaviour is really quite analogous to the conduct 
of Socrates in his last moments. 

We seem to have read the ensuing description, or something very 
like it, more than once before ; indeed, very often. Like nearly every 
criminal, an account of whose execution for murder we have i ever 
perused, the condemned man, having taken leave of his friends, — 

*■ Went to bed at the usual hour, and slept soundly till yesterday morning at ^ 
seven o’clock, when he got up and dressed himself, and had his breakfiist, which ! 
consisted of cocoa and bread and butter. He ate tho whole of the allowance giv en ! 
to him apparently with great relish, and asked for an additional quantity, which 
was supplied him, and he finished the whole of that also.” j 

If the reports of executions in general can he believed, the last 
breakfast of a murderer is almost invariably a good one, and he seldom 
fails to ask for more ; which is always “ suppSed him,” in most cases 

promptly” or “immediately.” The items of the meal also, as iu the 
present instance, are constantly specified. Somebody must be inte- 
rested in this sort of detail, instead of being disgusted with it. We_ 


that the prisoner “ expressed a wish ibr shrimps, which was instantly 
grating, or * requited a bloater, which was at once supplied him.” 

^ In the ^traet which shall conclude this anthology, however, there 
IS ou^ord, which, if not absolutely novel in the composition of such 
*^Tmind"*^^^^^ occurs, may nevertheless suggest a new 

•*The ehaplain then commenced teaj^ng the imposing service for the dead, and 


Tliese bools which I embrace, as if they were my sons, 

What do they call themselves? You know, ^Napoleons. 

’Tis well, therefore, to clean and make tlicrn gaily shine. 
Because the name they bear effuses lighl. divine. 

Yes, glory from that name as from bright Phoebus shoots. 

Well, then, will you refuse to wipe its owner’s boots? 

No ; raising cries of joy, in eager haste you’ll press 
To cleanse their very soles of all unpleasantness. 

To him who wears them think how vast a debt you owe, 

And all your bosoms then with gratitude will ^low. 

What ! dares some voice exclaim, that France is no more free P 
The Empire is for her the Tree of Liberty I 

For chains with garlands she is to that poplar bound, 

A Maypole decked with flowers, which she can dance around. 
So let us dance ; but first remove the spots impure 
Of these Napoleon boots the radiance wliich obscure. 

What, is not Paris grand, almost indeed rebuilt ? 

Are not your eyes regaled with painting and with gUt ? 

Of splendours such as these be happy in the face ; 

If Britons arelnot^slaves, their statues are all base. 

But most of all reflect on what a heighi; we stand, 

III terror and alarm maintaining every land. 

Our neighbours fear lest we should force them to enjoy 
The happiness of Nice; tho fortune of Savoy. 

See England all in arms ; John Bull up to his eyes 
T'nxed, lest wo some fine day his seaboard should surprise ; 

.His wealth, his heartli, and home, should plunder and profane 
Of glory thus possessed, of what can we complain P 

Come help me then these hoots — to polish shall I say? 

No ; simply they require defilement wiped away. 

Of patent-leather formed, their stains removed, they glow : 
Now has arrived the hour devoted zeal to show. 

Lend me— your hands ? Ah no ! Those boots demand of us 
A nobler sacrifice— idea more generous ! 

With blacking’s acrid taste no palate will be wxung^ 

Let me request you all to aid me with the tongue. 


Hereditary Bondsmen who are Always Striking the First 

Blow. I 

Mr. Herman Lang fthe name reads like the German for Long- ! 
bellow) writes to the Times to state that a Volunteer Baud, if good | 
for anything, cannot be kept up for less than £l,00r) a year. (Bosh I) . 
We venture to say that the Pope’s Brass Band, proficient as they are in | 
blowing their 'own trumpets as well as those of their harmonious \ 
master, manage to keep themselves up for a much less sum than the ! 
above. We doubt if the poor fellows draw much beyond their own ■ 
breath. The reward is certainly not great, tending to empty the I 
chest rather than fill it, but then the Pope, who has not kept an old ; 
rag-shop so many years for nothing, says it is the Best Price that can | 
be GrvBN for Old Brass. 


« Inkuman Attempt at the Floral Hall. 

A Erenohman’s love of the ridiculous exceeds even Ms love of the 
truth. An apology was made the other evening for Mllb. Parbpa’s 
absence: — “Ah / il paratt done que Mllb. Parbpa ne parati pas/* 
The Frenchman, who was the unnatural parent of the above absurdity, 
was so proud of his misshapen distorted ofisprixi^, that he went about 
introducing it to every one he met. How true it is, that parents love 
their deformed childrea the best ! 


Poor Beasts !— It is decided that the Natural History of the British 
Museum is not to go out of town this year. 
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STOP HER! 


SAVE ME EROM MY EEIENDS. 


We xead a short time ago, in a contemporary the following strange want 
« RANTED, A SmamG CHAMBERMAID.” 

Now of all the nuisances in one’s establishment, we should fancy a domestic who 
could not hand one the Times newspaper without bursting into a bravura song, 
would be unexceptionably the most mtolerable. Any one who goes singing about 
the house is a bore. One instinctively longs to fling the brute over the bannisters ; 
but to have Molly constantly bumming about one’s ears — ^to warm your bed the 
last thing at night with “ We^re all Nodding,"^ and to bring you a cap of tea at 
daybreak with ^'Behold how brightly breaks the Morning^* — would have such an 
effect upon our sensitive nerves, that, by St. Barnabas I we would as soon live under 
the same roof with a party of Puseyite priests who were practising intoning all 
day. We know we should very soon have to rush off to the nearest tailor’s, who 
had the private custom of the Lunacy Commissioners, and ask to be measured 
without delay for the sl.raitest of strait- waistcoats. We should only^ want a 
facetious butler, a dancing porter, a crockery-smashing footman, and an Irish valet, 
who never spoke to you without slapping his thighs and saying, ‘'‘Lord bliss yer 
’oner ! ” to complete our mundane happiuess. 

Perhaps, howtver, the “ Singing Chambermaid” was wanted foi^the stage, and 
certainly the stage is welcome to her so long as she doesn’t come near us. When 
ail our wives and daughters sing at the present day, we certainly don’t want 
chambermaids who can sing also, unless they were sure to charm our hearts and 
ears like Miss Patty Olivjsb, or Miss Louise Keeley, as often as they play the 
part of one. 



THE SOLDIER Of THE HOLY SEE. . 

Put this and that together. This is one of Eeuiee’s telegrams : — 

“ Aug. 30. 

** Gbner&i. LAWoiUGifiBE, iu azL order of the day, hag directed his troops to plunder any town 
Trhieh, on the approach of the enemy, should rise in insurrection.*^ 


“ It is the Empsrojb who has saved the Pope .*’— Speech at 
Roanne* 

Who raised up Italy (no matter why) — 

The Austrian legions to defy ? 

Who spoke a speech^ fas under Milan’s duoruo 
He rode with 11 Be Qtdantuomo) 

That on the heart of Italy so wrought, 

(No matter what he thought). 

It fused a rush of units to a nation — 

Puniished cement to annexation— 

Gave Garibaldi room and verge to grow — 

An avalanche from flakes of snow — 

And flxed thei?^^^ d'apmi to twist the rope 
That soon or late must hang the Pope ? 

Let us not stay to ask the ‘‘how” or “why,” 

This man, for once, looked high. 

And spoke, as one with faith m a good cause, 

Who champions Heaven’s laws : 

But own the hand that did what his has done, 

Sure as light follows sun. 

Sowed seeds of death in that old Papal power 
Which Prance props at this hour. 

Let Persigny employ his special pleading. 

His priestly gulls misleading ; 

’Tis no less true the Church’s eldest son 
The deed of parricide has done; 

That his sword undermined St. Peter’s chair, 
Which now his bayonets up-bear. 

That Pio Nono’s prayer, on bended knee. 

Is, or at least should be, — 

“ ’Gainst foes leave m alone to gain my ends, 

But save— oh save me from my friends 1^* 


A COLOSSAL BORE. ; 

We wonder that Mons. Perdinaed de Lbsseps, with | 
his wonderful powers of boring, has not yet been able to ! 
construct the canal across the Isthmus of Suez. With so 1 
powerful a bore at the head of the works, the job should | 
have been of the easiest nature, and ought to have been 
constructed at the very smallest expense. How tired we 
are of this everlasting surging, up-heaving. Isthmus ! If 
it only had been worked half as well in reality as it has 
been on the press, Prench men-of-war might be sailing 
across it at the present moment, on their way to take pos- 
session of India. We can understand M. De Lessefs 
holding on to it with all his teeth, for it is a kind of ali- 
mentary canal to him, so long as any subscriptions keep 
pouring in : but we do wish that he would bore quietly like 
a mole underground, and not disturb the peace of Europe 
as though all the mountains in the world were in labour, 
i M. DE L. has been hammering away again at poor Lord 
Palmbrstok’, who does not seem much hurt by the puny 
blows he is perpetually receiving from this effervescing 
little Prenchman. He has been sending his Lordship some 
more “Observations” as striking as those he has dealt 
him five thousand times at least before, but they do not 
appear to have made any greater impression than th^ 
feeble predecessors. Nettled at no notice being taken 
either of them or himself, he sent to Cambridge House 
under all possible forms and disguises, until his servant, 
who seems to be as great a genius at boring as Ms master, 
brought back the following answer Lord Palmer- 
ston’s final reply on the subject of M. Be Lessep’s canal 
is simply— Cut it.” Nothing could be more expressive, or 
so laconic, or kinder, and yet we are told that M. De 
Lesseps is in a greater rage than ever. There are some 
men whom it is impossible to please. 


That, which follows, is a paragraph from the Times:— 

Lobbtto Vow.— General LauobtciSbb went on the 15th. of last month to the famons 
chapel of Our Lady of Loretto, and having, like other pilgrims, offered his devotions at the shrine, 
solemnly engaged to pref^ent there ex vote the sword which he now brandishes on the Poipe^s 
behalf, as soon as he shall have delivered the Pontifical throne firom all its enemies.” 

LAMQBiCliRE’s Order of the day, appropriately dated at Perugia, would, if it 
stood alone, seem the proclamation of a miscreant. Taken, however, in connection 
with the gross and monstrous act of fetichism which he performed at Loretto, it 
j enables charity to hope that he may possibly be a madman. 


Verbum Sap. Verbum Nap. 

The Emperor Louis Napoleon is composing^ a of 
Julius Ceesar. This is well ; for he can hardly fail to over- 
look the awlful warning latent in the first line of the Ckm- 
mentemes. If Prance ^ould attempt a new career of con- 
quest, and Europe, indignant, should take her in hand, 
who knows but that a future historian may have to reicord 
that Onmis Gallia dimsa est &c. 
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JOHN BULL’S BLUNDEES. 

The City of Montreal, in Lower Cana.da, lias been thrown into an 
uproar by a proposition brought before its Municipal Council for 
changing the name of one of its squares from Commissioner Square to 
Yictoria Square, and by the circumstance that a monument to Lobh 
Nelsoh has been erected in another square named after Jacques 
Cartier, the original founder of Canada, It certainly does seem 
wonderful that, considering how puuctUiously the British Government 
has respected and protected the institutions and laws of Trench 
Canady the people of Montreal should abuse us like pickpockets for 
proposing to name one of their squares after the British Sovereign, 
md. setting the image of a British hero up in the other. But this is 
just the way we always do offend people after having done our utmost 
to deserve their gratitude. We confer on them inestimable benefits, 
and then unwittingly infiict on them some petty slight, or exas- 
perate them by some unintentional insult. We consult their interests, 
but overlook their prejudices ; do our best to promote their moral 
and material prosperity, but tread by accident on their sentimental 
corns. To pamper Sepoys and give them larded cartridges was a 
regular British blunder; and it was a blunder still more regularly 
and truly British to call a square in Montreal by the name of our 
Queer, and to post an effigy of Nelson among the descendants of 
Trench people in a place which would have been appropriately occupied 
by that of a distinguished Frenchman. 

How shall we make amends to the susceptibilities we have wounded ? 
Shall we implore the City Council of Montreal to call the square which 
was to have borne the name of British Majesty, Bourbon Square ? 
Shall we invite them to remove Nelson from Cartier Square and put 
Cartier on Nelson’s pedestal? It would be as well perhaps if we 
were to endeavour to disarm the animosity we have unawares provoked 
among foreigners, an^articularly our next neighbours, if we were, as 
a set-off against our Waterloo Places and Trafalgar Squares, to call 
several of our streets Bonaparte Street, and to name the new bridge at 


Westminster Ansterlitz Bridge. It is true that we have Napoleon as 
well as Wellington boots. The more general adoption of such nomen- 
clature would show that we intend no affront to ttiose who feel them- 
selves aggrieved by the clumsy ineptitudes--p'««t?AenVa don’t they call 
them? — ^which they mistake for insolence. The fact is, that we, being 
extremely deficient in pride and vanity, cannot conceive how others 
can be irritated by trifies, of which we in their places should take no 
notice except that of a smile. They should pity our obtuseness. As 
to Nelson’s statue, the Trench Colonels themselves might be content 
to see it in the Place de la Concorde, on the condition that it should be 
made by one of our own sculptors. They might admit Wellington’s 
on the same terms. Both Waterloo and Trafalgar would then be more 
than avenged. 

Tribulation Gumming. 

The Bevebene Dr. Cumming Las published a new book and some 
prophetic sermons, in an advertisement of which he stales himself 
** Author of The Great Tnhulation (^ning m the BarthP Dr. Cum- 
HiNG, by bis own account, would seem to be a very ill-natured person ; 
but let us hope that his machinations will be frustrated, and that his 
mMevolent hopes will be disappointed by the non-arrival of the cala- 
mity which he appears to anticipate so confidently as to call himself 
the author of it. At least, we may trust that he will infiict upon the 
world no greater tribulation than a great bore. 


Waste of Print. 

** Lobd Gbaxtville's errand to lladxid is in connecUon mth recent efforts to put 
do\m slavery." 

** The King of Naples has been offered an asylum hy the Queen of Spain in the 
event of his being expelled ffroxn his dominions." 

Except as regards the names, these paragraphs seem to Afr. Tvmh 
to be tautology. 
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DE MORTUiS NIL NISI BONUM. 

OME of tte descend- 
ants of Captain 
Cook, the great cir- 
cumnavigator, are 
advertising for sub- 
scriptions to a monu- 
ment which it is pro- 
posed to erect to that 
distinguished man. 
>? Cook needs no monu- 
ment beyond the A.r- 
chipela^o he opened 
to civilisation. Every 
missionary, every co- 
lonist, every clothed 
native man or wo- 
man, every educated 
native child, nay, 
every pig in the 
islands of the South 
Seas, is a figure in 
Cook’s monument — 
a nobler one than 
ever was reared to 
conq[ueror. Anything 
the surviving Cooks 
may do in the monu- 
mental line must fall 
far below this. Too 
paany Cooks, in fact, 
in this, as in other 
cases, are likely to 
spoil the broth. 

2*loods of Talk. 

■■"iNone of his pre- 
faces, Coleridge 

says: ** There are snch things as fountains in the mind.” 3?rom the way in which M..P.S 

S Ve their minds to talking, we should say that every unappreciated Demosthenes in the 
onse must have a good-sized fountain concealed about turn. It must be so, or .'else they 
could not be so incessantly spouting. 





THE TRAYELLING SEASON. 

i The King^ as Naples has decided upon 
taking a long journey. As Vesuvius was getting 
too hot to nold him, he has been recommended 
change of air by bis physician, Dr. Garebaldi. 
The atmosphere of Naples was found a great 
deal too oppressive for one of his feeble con- 
stitution. In this instance, the formality of a 
passport was entirely dispensed with. It has 
been kindly intimated to His Royal Highness, 
who has been suffering a ^eat deal latety, that 
he need not hurry himself in the..least>hout his 
return: and the friendly advice has likewise 
been given to him that, for fear of meeting with 
any annoyance on his journey, he had oetter 
travel strictly %Mogmto^ Should it even be 
suspected who he is, the public curiosity, 
which, in cases of persons of illustrious birth 
and renown, cannot always be repressed, might 
seriously detract from his enjoyment, .we wish 
him joy of his trip. 


The Houses of Idleness. ; 

At the Prorogation of Parliament, it seems, as 
each Clerk bows four times to each Bill, no less 
than two hundred^ obeisances ‘had tolbe given 
before the work was got through. A deal of 
bowing and scraping, and no advance made. A 
porcel^ mandarin on a mantel-piece couldn’t 
wag his empty head more unmeaningly. Heads 
may well fall low when they have so little to be 
so proud of. In one House, it is all idle cere- 
mony; in the other, all idle talk. .Our .Lords 
employ their learned pates in bowing, and our 
Commons in bow-wow-ing. ‘ , 

HoMBBtrG OR Hubceeug.— The Spirit-rapping 
mania may be a moral disease indeed; but it 
has also a material aspect. May it not be con- 
sidered as a species of impostAtfm^ ? 


DOUBLE MEMORY. 


THE VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT. 


& the sages of Once a Week we read the particulars of the case of a ^ Atiothbb, admirable phase of th^iaboTe mo^^t wm the wpn- 
Iiiiur lad^ho was afflicted with what is called “ ADouVileMemnrv” derfal precision with which, to a minute, SOTcral of the leadin g w tahhsh- 

pl ments^ London closed their shops last Saturday weet. Vhen the 


young lady who was afflicted with what is called “ A Double Memory.” 
One day she was as ignorant as a Member of Parliament, and the next 
she would be as accomplished as the object of your affections that you 
have an appointment with at eleven o’clock to-morrow in front of the 
“hymeneal altar,” at St. George’s, Hanover Square. On Monday her 
fingers would be quite sore from not knowing how to handle her pot- 
hooks and hangers; but on Tuesday she would write you a book 
almost as clever as any written by Mrs. Gore. This two-fold state, 
in which one was alternately a child and a young lady, must, however, 
have possessed certain advantages. It is sometimes so convenient for 
a young lady to forget to-morrow the beautiful things she has been 
promising you to-day. Moreover, is the case so very wonderful after 
all? Cannot every one recall to memory innumerable instances of old 
ladies who have fancied themselves almost young children, and, under 
that delusion, have acted most childishly P It was once our happy lot 
to know a friend who owed us a certain sum of money (say £1000). 
Not only for five long years did he recollect that he owed us the 
money, but at last, when hope had almost grown into despair, he also, 
by some miracle or other, recollected to peng it! It is true that the 
second recollection was of very slow growth, but the two facts, taken 
together, authorise us in saying, that we look upon the above^heno- 
menon of our friend as the most wonderful illustration of “Double ' 
Memory” we ever met with. I 


The Prince of Wales in Canada. 

■n 9 ^ Tuesday, the 31st ult., his Royal Highness drove out to see the 
Ealls of Montmorenci, near Quebec. Whilst he was contemplating the 
cascade, a bystander remarked that the noise was deafening. “Ah,” ! 
sa^ another, " that is indeed extraordinary. Cataract is generally 
I blinding.” The speaker was a Surgeon; and his observation was 
rebuked with a universal cry of “.Shop ! ” 

Patron Goddess oe the Skittle Grotod.— Elora. " 


ments in Loudon closed their shops last Saturday week. When the 
“close” order of “Put up Shutters” was given, not a man lagged 
behind. It was another ebullition of the strong Volunteer spirit -imch 
animates the entire country. If we are “a nation of shopkeepers,” it 
is but right that the shopkeepers themselves should do something to 
defend it. If they cannot exactly give their bodies, the^r are righ£ by 
thus closing early, to prove that they are perfectly willing to lend 
their “hands.” These closed shutters are an addition to the Wooden 
Walls of England. If Louis Napoleon should ever become our cus- 
tomer (and there is no doubt that in one sense he would be a very 
“ugly customer” indeed), a notice might be written on each shop- 
front that he would be served,” not behind the counter, hut in the 
open field, where all military orders would be executed on the shortest 
notice. Should it ever come to a measurement of we^ns. we are 
positive that the English yard-measure would teach the Ixench. pretty 
forcibly to mind their “ mne!* 


The Two Hsiireines. 

! !At some public meeting we read, that “the thanks of the Meeting 
were given to the Press and Sir George Bowtbr.” This convinces 
us more than ever, that there is on^y one step from the Sublime to the 
Bidiculous. How strangely astomshed Sir George must have been 
to have found himself thrust into such intellectuaL company. The poor 
fellow must have felt very uncomfortable! 

COMING events/^ ETC. 

We haive learned that apartments have been taken at the GLar^on 
for one John Smith. Enowbg how like one Bourbon is to another, 
and recollecting how certain family traits run in that interesting 
family, we should not be in the least surprised if the Ejkg of Naples 
was already on his way to this oomitiy. We do not envy him his 
welcome. 
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PUNCHES BOOK OF BRITISH COSTUMES- 

CHA.PTEE XXIS:.— TWO WORDS MORE ABOUT THE REIGN 
OP RICHARD THE SECOND. 

_ NOTHER eccentricity to be 

noticed in civil cos- 
1111 tume of this period was 
mlf I li wearing of wide sleeves, 
Ml iiWffiW ii which were ‘‘shaped like a 
i! bagpipe,” and were known 

m HI in common parlance by the 

M Hi name of “ pokys.” This they 

probably obtained from tbe 
8 r fact that odds and ends were 

now an(i then poked into 
1 \\W them; for the Monk of 

Evesham tells ns that they 
we ^so knoTO^ as ^e 

I cause of their convenience 

7^ fml I " for hiding stolen goods. 

/ V i\ I ' ^ spite of this, however, 

I servants were allowed to 

M V lilill 0^' ' 

V I'- ' '^®^® 5 

A/V ill' ■ their example was followed 


and buckler on the other, bore in his hand “a mighty bow,” and carried 
a sheaf of arrows winged with peacock’s feathers underneath his belt ; 

how the Pranklin, or country 

t gentleman, is simply spoken 

of as wearing an anelace, or 
knife, and bearing at his 
girdle a gipciere or purse of 
silk, which, being “as white 
as milk,” for aught we know 
may in reality have had the 
colour of sky-blue; how the 
Merchant is described as 
being dressed in “motley,” 
(a term which Chatjceb. 
aptly gives to the parti- 
coloured costume we We 
previously described, and 
which must have made a 
man look vastly like a fool), 
and as wearing a forked 
beard and a Elaundrish bea- 
ver hat, and boots which, we 
are told, were “fayre and 
fetously yolasped;” how the 
Doctor was clothed “in san- 
guin and in perse” (». e.. 
" purple and light blue), and 


sleeves were made so long ooa-raMEor 

Jm and wide that they reached ^sbom 

down to the knee, and 
sometimes even to the feet ; a Heeve m 
^ ^ _ . and it is easy to imagine a long sur 

« ^ that? anv snapper-up of un- rounded ai 

FROM A CCrSIOTIS MS. ENTITLED “VB FOOTMIF’S " nri'oof’o. L, 

FRIEND.** DATE 1390. consideTcd triiies could priest s,Ji 

make a decent living by and the St 
the perquisites he pouched. Another nuisance in these pokys was, that the knee, a 
they continually were dipping into dishes, for the Monk expressly tells the neck : 
us that servants when engaged in bringing in the sauces, “dyd saucilie own whici 
contrive to lett their sleeves have y® first taste.” iuto, the I 

Eullj as absurd as these foolishly wide sleeves were the sillily long a blue hoc 
shoes introduced about this time, and which were known commonly by with the 
the name of “crackowes.” It is likely they were called thus from the hose made 
city of Cracow, whence there is some reason to believe they were Haberdasl 
imported. Shoes with lon^oints, we have seen, were worn in England Dyer, an 
as early as the reign of William BiUeus ; but &om these the crack- wealthy L 
owes differed somewhat in their shape, and in having their points 
fastened up with chains of gold or silver to the knees of those who Ofasoie; 
wore, but could not otherwise have walked in them. Mention of these 
crackowes is made by an old writer in a work called the J^logium phiMC 
(probably because there is so very little praise in it), and as it likewise imagm< 
throws some light on other fashions of this period, we are disposed to our nui 
let the passage have insertion in our Book : — the solem 

In this 

“ Aboute this time y« Commons [i. e. the people, not the House] -were besotted 5n Lair was ^ 
exceedinge excess of apparrell, some in -wide surcoats reaching to their loins, some 
in a garment reaching to their heeles, close before and struttinge out on ;• sides, so careituiy ' 
yt at y« backe they mahe men seeme like women, and this they doe call by y« and forki 
ridicoloiiB name of gowne. Their hoodes are little, tied under y« ohinne and eke swallo W ” 
buttonedde like y® wonaen's, but set with gold or silver and precious stones. Their Lorrl 1 tr to 
lirxipipes or Idppets do pass round y* neck, and hanginge downe before reach to y« je 

heeles all jagged. They have another weed of silk which they do call a paltock.* seeing tu 
Their hose axe of two coloiirs, or pied with more, which they tie to tiheir paltocks nection W 
with white lachets called herlots, withouten any breeches (!). Their girdles are of fLp danrlii 
gold and silver, and some of them worth twenty markes. Their shoes and pattens 
are snouted and piked, more than a fingere long, crookyng upwards, which they do wuCir moi 
call crackowes, resembling devil’s dawes, and fastenedd to y « knees with chains of can say ; 
goldeandsilvere.*’ and drooj 

Eor further information respecting the clothes worn by dviliaos at luouth, as 
this period, we may well mler the curious to the Canterbury Tales^ done even 
where Chattceb, who combined the penny-a-liner with the poet, has With n 
described a lot of people of both high and low estate. They may learn tume of t 
here how the Squire wore a short gown with long sleeves, and a robe was but 1 

embroidered— it. The gi 

As it were a mede armoui fo 

Alle folle of fteshe flowxes white a rede : ** Ceeding iu 

—how the Yeoman was “yclad in a cote and hoode of grene,” had Lis 
horn slung in a green baldriok, wore a dagger on one side and sword 

* This “weed” it would appear had sprung from Spanish soil, and had been romped 
romewhat in use with the flower of the nobility in the time of Edward the Third, the joints 
The word paletoque is still extant in the Spanish dlctionaxy, and is there said to be 
“a kind of dress like a sca-pulary,” which instructive information leaves us little * . „ i 
wteer than we were before. Du Chbbke describes a scapulary as a monk’s frock ^ 
iidthoiit sleeves; and as the word paletoque is obviously compounded of pMa a «w was for 
cloak and U>gw a kind of head-dress, we are encourage to conjecture that the result was 
^^nnent had a something Uke a monkish cowl attached to it. As paleto in Spanish state. 
fllfiPjdfiesadcrwB, ibisliki^thabthe paltock was furst worn by common people; t "Why 
as the modem paletot is obviously descended from ik we thinTr that advertising occur in lei 
tailors should advertase the &ct. having beei 


. tneir example was louowea 
~ by their “followers,” The 
sIaavas wata lYiadA so lonsr 


FROM A. CURIOUS MS. ENTITLED “V 
FRIEND.** DATE 1390. 


VB footman’s 


" purple and light blue), and 
^ t^® Lawyer wore a medley 

striped with different 
colours * and y-girt with 

COSTUME OP A COAL MERCHANT. TEMP. RICHARD -Ml- . Lnw +>IA TJaAVA 

THE SECOND. PROM THE REST AUTHORITIES. ' J / l xi OT 

Steward (who though called 
a Heeve may really have been somewhat of a Rough) was adorned with 
a long surcoat and a rusty sword, had a closely shaven beard, and hair 
rounded at the ears and docked upon the crown in the manner of a 
priest’s; how the Ploughman wore a tabard and a bat and scrip and staff, 
and the Shipman was attired in a ^own of stuff called falding, fallmgto 
the knee, and had a dagger under his arm slung by a lace thrown round 
the neck : how, for reasons of his 
own which it is needless to inquire 
into, the Miller wore a white coat,t 
a blue hood and sword and buckler, 
with the addition upon holidays of 
hose made of red cloth ; and how the 
Haberdasher, Carpenter, Weaver, 

Dyer, and Tapestry Worker, all 


[t (tyiBiiii 


“ Were yclothed in a livery 

Of a solemne and grete fratemitie ; ” 

—a phrase which might induce one 
to imagine them ancestrally related 
to our fiunkeys, and first founders of 
the solemn Brotherhood of Flush. 

In this reign, as in the last, the 
hair was worn rather long and very 
carefully curled, and the beard long 
and forked, “like the tail of a 
swallow,” a fashion which can 
hardly be considered inappropriate, 
seeing that the swallow has con- 
nection with the throat. Whether 
the dandies had a habit of twiddling 
their moustaches is more than we 
can say; but they wore them long 
and drooping upon each side of the 
mouth, as one sees is not infrequently 
done even to this day. 

With regard t9 the military cos- 
txune of this period, we find there 
was but little noticeable change in 
it. The gradual substitution of plate 
aimqtir for midl, which h^ been.pro- pahocb *moY or nnB 

ceeding m the previous two reigns, op pimlico. date laso. 

was continued and brought almost 

to completion under Hichaiid. Of the complete suit of ringed mail, 
which bad been in use at tbe beginning of the century, all tl^t now 
remained were the apron edge, the gussets which were made to shield 
the joints, and the camail or chain neck^ard that was added to a 

* A Harleiaa manuscript (marked 980) informs us that the robe of a Serjeant-at- 
law was formerly particoloured ** in order to command respect ; ** but whether this 
result was extensively attained, the writer of the manuscript does not proceed to 
state. 

t "Why does amilLer wear a white coat?" is a question which will doubtless 
occur to learned readers as having been in everybody’s mouth about this period, 
having been introduced perhaps Ijy the Joe MiUer of the day. 
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kind of skullcap called a bassinet, which was introduced in the time 
of :!Edwakd the Second* Idilan was ^ tlie place whence the best 
armour was imported: Italian iron being perhaps considered the 
most suitable for welding into suits. The preference thus given to 
ulate of foreign make may have been one of the grievances of Wat 
Tiler the blacksmith, who having killed the tax-gatherer for trying 
to tax his daughter* was knocked down by Lord Mayor Walworth, 
“whose mace dyd give him peppere for hys murderous as-salt.” 

A carious kind of bassinet came into fashion at this period, having 
its vizor sharply pointed and shaped like a bird’s beak. The advantage 
of IMs form it is difhcuLt 

to tell; and the sole cause J 

we can think of why it was ^ ^ 

adopted is that, as it made X 

the wearers look like fighting 

cocks, it may perhaps have Jljhw 

urged them to crow over W 

their enemies. The vizor, m ^ 

ventaiile, or baviere, as it M iLJa 

was variously called, was M 

perforated with small holes, # 

ia Ttnt likftiv- the wearers 

lived on air, we presume ~ 

PAC-SIMILB OF A VEBT CUBIOaS DBAWING IN MR. 

whenever they leJt peckish, punch’s possession, an interesting kxamplb 

'-■In his poem of Topas, of the vizored bassinet op the period. 

Chaucer gives ns a descrip- ^ , i. , . - 

tion of a swell knight at his toilette ; and we feel a little tempted to 
copy out a bit of it, if only to show the reader how thankful he should 

* The state purse being emptied by the wars of Edward the Third, by the 
expenses of the armaments entailed upon the cmmtry, and (give ear, 0 ye Com- 
mons !) by “ a want of due economy in voting the supplies,*’ a new tax of three 
groats on every person, rich or poor, was imposed soon after Richard had ascemded 

be that one need not copy nowadays the costume there described. Sir : 
Tqpas, when he dressed himself, first of all put on ^ 

“ Of cloth of lake flne and clero 

A breche and eke a sherto, / 

Eul next his sherte an haketon. 

And over that an habergeon ^ 

For piercing of his horte. 

And over that a fln h-ouberke « 

Was all y wrought of Jewes work. ; 

Pull strong it was of pbite. 

And over that his cote-armure i 

As white as is the lily flowre, . 

On which he wold debate.” « 

"Over that,” and "over that,” and "over that!” only fancy what ‘ 
a lot of things to have to wear, and what a bore they must have often ' 
been to those who bore them. We complain a good deal of the dis- ; 
comforts of onr clothing ; ^t the miseries of Sir Topas must have far 1 
exceeded onrs. Just imagine our M.P.s “debating” in the dog days ' 
in such attire as Ms ! We are told too that Ms leggings, or, as they | 
were then called, jambs, were "made of cuir bouilli, a choice kind of ! 
leather much m use during this period,” which we tMok must have f 
increased the inconvenience of his dress. However “choice” it may > 
have heezL we don’t think we should choose to have our legs jammed 
in boiled leather ; and we think that poor J^r Topas, in the summer 
time especiaUy, must have found that this queer bomlli put Mm sadly ; 
in a stew. 

the throne. This poll-tax. Goldsmith tells us, “kindled the resentment of the 
people to a flame,” which was brought to a white heat by Wat Tyler’s flam up. 
When the riot first broke out, nervous people thought the country was going to the 
dogs, and somo one named some of the rioters in the following dog Latin, which, is 
as bad a bit of doggerel as we have ever read 

“ Watte vocat oni Thoma venib, nequ© Symine retardat, 

Batque, Gibbe simul, Hykke venire subimt ; 

Collefuiit, quern Hobbejuvat, nocumenta par^tos. 

Cum quibus ad damnum Wille coere volat. 

Hudde fexit, qnem Judde terit, dum 'libbe juvatur, 

Jocke domosque viros vallit, en esse necat : ” 

FJNE WRITING AND FISTICUFFS. 

“Mister Punch, Te-v^sday, 

“Snares and Pumpkins! Mister Bunch! Guess as heow 
you have jist got the wrong ind o* tlie stick neow ! Reckon as you’ve 
bein and pitched in-toe our sorawlers, and said as heow they weren’t 
no gentlemen and aint fit for smart society, and all because they 
blalmed a bit about that old boss Coed bn, and his notions of the 
Treaty which that critter Gladstone haeve been all this blessed 
Session a-orammin’ down yar throats, Wal, I won’t deny the bhoys 
du sometimes let a cat out which they miglit as well keep bagged, and 
you Britishers air all so ’nition screwy of your talk (excep* them chaps 
in Parliament ; thm tongues air greased, I reckon!) that it takes a 
darned ’cute hand to scriggle out yar sectets. But as for sayin’ as our 

1 Press writers don’t du the thing that’s tall, and air a lot of low-bred 
i blafiguards, jist you listen here, Sir-ree; I reckon here’s a bit of 
} pe-owerful fine writin’, and there ain’t a shade o’ doubt of its being 
sHck-im gentlemanly. This is heow, accordin’ to the New Yorh Herald^ 
we welcomed back our Champion, Mistbr John 0. Hbenan, after his 
victorious visit to your shores. The Herald calls it a ‘ Grand PIte of 
the Muscular Christians,’ and after saying that some five-and-twenty 
thousand hhojs showed up, the peowerful penny-a-liner goes a-head 
like this: — 

“On aniTing at the Wood, [that’s ‘Jones’s Wood,’ old boss a crack resort for 
shindy stirrers, it was found that a temporary circus hod been fitted on the ground. 
Likewise our enraptured gaze rested upon an arch, presumed to be triumphal, and 
hearing the champion's motto, ‘ May the best man win !’ In front of the amphi- 
theatre a stage twenty-five feet square had been erected, and fitted up with posts, 
Topes^ &c., to represent a ring. No other arrangements except those for liquor 
seuing, were apparent. Nature was kind to the boys, and smiled upon the affair. 
The was one of the finest of the season, and gentle breezes &om the south-south- 
east ftoned the gladiators’ velvety cheeks.” 

"Tall writing, that, I reckon*! But our literary bhoys haeve all’ys 
heiu first chop at poetry. Guess you Britishers are far too plain and 
matter-o’-fact for toe talk of zephyrs fannin’ of yar 'velvety cheeks,’ 
when you git a brisk sou’-easter a bl owin’ in yar mugs. But it shows 
what corn-fed critters we raise for common scrawling and heow they 
can’t touch nothin’ which they don’t make ornamentcl. Listen a slice 
more ■ 

“ Now for the champion. Lo I the conquariug hero comes ! The conquering hero 
tides in an open barouche, sntToanded with a large amount of flags and policemom 
On the box sits an M.F., with a ‘ grave and reverend seignior,* proprietor of a most 
resectable weekly. The barouche eireolates about the gi’ounds. The champion is 
urbane : he bows on either side as the crowd shout loud hosannas, and cheer him 
most lustily. Now the detour is completed, and he stands on the stage still smiling 
and bowing in reeponse to the popiilar voice, which is raised to a tremendous pit<£ 
in his honour.” 

"Thar, talk of yonrMi.OA.'ni.AT! Iroga and nutmeg-graters I Gtaets 
aa neow our ’liners 'trhq) him hollo: at desoriptios. And they air jist 

as grand at drawin’ of a full-length portrait as a picter. See here if 
they ain’t 

“ A bright, cheerful, pleosant-looking young feUow is this same champion. Ho 
has a clear honest eye, and bub very little of the bull-pup appearance, for which 
gentlemen of theP.R. are in general distinguished. As he stands there bowing 
(and his bow would pass muster in Mrs. Haot-iton’s drawing-room), one would take 
him for anything but a prize-fighter. We have seen many a Congress man who was 
not half' so well mannered a man as the champion— thougli ^t is not saying 
much.” 

"Bippers and re-volvers! that’s a boldish bit, I reckon. But our 
scribblin’ bhoys have all’ys their daellin’ tools handy. And their 
Glassies, tu, old hoss, air at their fingers’ inds, as well as air their 
Bowie-knives. Here ’s a sorter sample for schoolmasters to copy : — 

“ Evffli in the Greek statues, we have never seen a finer model of manly beauty, 
from the throat down to the waist. The chest is perfect, and the arm is like that of 
tho Pamese Hercules. If he had lived in the days of Phidias, Heenan would have : 
been chosen as a model for a statue of the Olympian Jove.” 

"Applesquash and airthquakes! That’s no small chalk of figger- * 
paintin’! Ion Britishers air allfired proud toe crack up IiiiSTBR 
Burke ; but where’s the bit in his SMime and Beautiful that’s haafe 
so sublime and be-eautiful as this? And yit you say our Press writers 
air common-minded ’coons, with no more megance of feelin’ than a 
Mississippi alligator. Wal, if this here I haeve quoted don’t open up 
your eyesight, you must be ’bout as blind as a bat in A eclipse 1 

"’Taint no sorter good my sayin’ more abeout the subjict. seein’ 
that the Herald' is re& ^ aU Eu-rope, and there ain’t a livin^ critter 
from a ’possum to the Pope as hasn’t read the rest of tMs here 
Heenan Presentation. Heow the Champion set toe 'with an 'obese’ 
old hoss named Oxtignon, and 'danced about him like a fiy coquetting 
with a honey-pot ; ’ heow, after the sparrin’, 'the gladiators disroibea i 
and indulged la tne sponge-bath, appearing subsequently arrayed like : 
Solomon in all Ms glory;’ heow ‘the admirers of ^Muscular 
Christianity* (guess you Britishers haeve cribbed that air poetical 
expression) had ' made up for its Prophet a solid purse of 10,000 i 
dollars,’ which was given to Mister Hbenan by ‘that ornament of 
the Hew York Bar, Mr. Blankman;’ heow Me. B. said Mr.. H., *by 
the verdict of his countrymen, really teas' thd victor in the great fi^ht 
he had fought,’ and so he begged to hand over the dollars ^oresaid, 
and, 'in reco^tion of Ms gentlemanly conduct,’ toe hand Mm a gold 
ring toe adorn one of Ms mauleys mtli, ^d as a prize that should 
‘remind Mm he belonged to the Prize Bing’ (a neat joke, that^ 1 
calc’late): and heow the orator at length wound up his honeyed 
periods ’ by A crying to the Bhoy : ‘ Sir^ ten thousand welcomes to 
you! and may a curse begin at the root of his heart who is not glad 
to see you!’ 

“ Yours, Mts^ Pmeh, toe command (at siven paces), 

" Jonathan Maroellus Jos^ Gooiah Bang.” 
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Young Sorambubt of {he Gua/rds, his Forlorn condition, vjtth not a soul in Town ; tmd, as hs 
says, so ^^precwus dull dining atom at ike * Wag,'^* ihcd he is jposiUmly wedooced to take his 
Dessert owbride, md ham a Chat vdth {he Old Party who sweem the Cwossirug, for {he sake of 
Company I— Ah / ” 

* We presame the so-called and Famisli Club-Hoose. 


EX QUOYIS LIGNO. 

Mr. Punch is favoured with the following paragraph from a Northern journal: — 

/\xe Theatkb Botal.— This house is iiot7 being taken down to make room for the new Post 

Office. ME.,CHAin:jBS Kb aw has applied or has intimated his intention of applying for a couple of the boards of 
tim mdst^ on which he achievi^hia early triumphs, to bo manufkcsttired into some article of furniture 
which shall remain with him as a pleasant memorial of the past.” 

There is not the slightest reason why Mr. Kean should not indulge’himself with this little 
bit of wooden s^timent, if he likes. But is not the memoriaL he contemplates rather an 
anachronism P Surely in his early Edinburgh days Me. Kean endeavoured to succeed by 
foree of wtmg, not by force of upholstery, as in later life. However, est son affaire, and 
has only to .deplore, that .where the Posture-master used to stamp, 
the Post-master will stamp in future. 


EXIT BOMBALINO. 

Tip Earthquake growls beneath his feet, 
Vesuvius banks her fires, o’erhead. 
Bewildered Sbirri through the street 
Slink with a tamed and timorous tread. 
The priest holds up his trembling hands. 

In vain to sainted Januarius ; 

The Despot’s hungry hireling bands 
Begin to deem their pay precarious. 

Armed Retribution pours its force 
Prom Spartivent to Porto Pino, 

Resistance melts before its course — 

M exit JBmbalino ! 

No friend in this, his hour of need. 

No hope or hold in his despair ! 

Each stay turns out a broken reed; 

Each safeguard hath become a snare. 

The rogues who were so swift to serve- 
Are even swifter to betray. 

Each back that bent in supplest curve 
On readiest hinges turns away. 

What faith is bought by fear or gold, 

’Tis time, at length, that even he know,— 
His soldiers fals& his courtiers cold, 

Dn exit Bomhalino ! 

His dungeons have giv’n up their dead. 

Or, worse, their living-dead restored. 
Truth hfts, amazed, her muffled head, 
Unchecked for once by stick or sword. 
And from the light that beams about 
Her sorely-scarred yet stately brow. 
Shrink bacl^ abashed, the loathsome rout 
That battened in the dark till now. 
Amidst such greeting and good-will. 

As subjects unto King or Queen owe. 
Who ’ve ruled but by the powers of ill— 

‘ Sic exit Bombalino ! 

And GAEJBAimfs face is worn 
Where this King’s im^e ought to be ; 
And Gaeibalbi’s name is borne 
On wings of blessing o’er the sea. 

At GaedsaIiDi’s summons spring 
Men’s ready hearts, and hands, and trea- 
sure, 

Before him Italy doth fling 
Her new-roused life in stintless measure. 
But now alone against a host. 

And now a host, as land and sea know, 
Unboasting he caps Cabsae’s boast—* 

Bt exit Bombahno ! 

So be it still, when powers of 111 
And powers of Good, for issue met, 

Hand against hand, and, brand to brand, 

In Armageddon’s flglit are set ! 

Evil show what rotten roots 
’ Bs hugest upas-growth confirm. 

And Good make known what mighty shoots 
Are latent in its smallest germ. ' 

With jubilee and joyous din. 

Prom SicUy to San Marino, 

Lo! Gabibalbi enters in, 

M exit Bombalino ! 

* Ymi, Mi, Mi. 


Chinese Worsted. 

The GMnese have an expressive proverb, that 
says: — "Patience — and the mulberry lem ba- 
comes a silk gown.” However, we know a 
medical man, with extensive theory, but limited 
practice, who has improved upon the above. He 
cries out : — "Patients !' Patients !— ^d the'Pill- 
I box soon becomes a brougham.” 


EOLITE, BUT TEUE. 

We read that an American has invented a 
Milking Machine. We are not going to describe 
it,^ as every pump mnst know what is the best 


^ botk te fhA rarldi of St. Faneni, in tho Coimtf of lOddleieib 
I'OndaBr-'SAXvuiA^avtraber ^ Pwolnct of WUteftwM. in tho City >f Xtondoa, and Fa1>Ualiad krtiuia at No. 85, Float Streep In tho Parian of St. Bride, In* the City of 
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Impatient Passenger. ** Come, I say^ Driver, you 've m rigM to cre&p along at tlm 
Sim Pace. It's too had. 1 'm in a hwry, and I insist upon your going faster." 

Carbeuii Driver. Oh, yes / and Prtghten the Insides <mt o' tkeir Yiis, a/nd he 'ad 
up before ike * Beak' for Furious DrvmC, Why, you ought to he asimned o' yourself. 
— Brim Fast / — Not if I Jenow it." 


PORTEE ON POLITICAL ATOMS. 

The free and independent electors of the city of Exeter 
met the other day at the London Inn^ having been con- 
vened by circulars “to -hear a further exposition of the 
political views of Whitvtoeth Porter, Es(4., the Con- 
servative candidate for the representation of the city, in 
the room of Mr. Diveit, who is about to retire.” The 
following is a specimen of the political views regarding 
Reform exposed by Major Porter 

“ He o'baervrd upon those who were endeavonred to be added to 
the franchise by the two statesmen alluded to, and said that he 
thought those who were mentioned in. Mb. Disraeli’s Bill were 
better than opening the flood-gates and letting in those which Lord 
John Bussell desired. The bill of that statesman was an atom of a 
bill from an atom of a man. {LaugUer.) ” 

If Lord John’s Eeform Bill was an atom of a Bill, and 
a measure of which the strength was proportionate to the 
size, how could it have been powerful enough to open 
flood-gates ? Is Major Porter a disciple of Hahnemann, 
and does he imagine that atomic Bills possess the virtues 
which Homoeopathists ascribe to indnitesimal Pills P 

Major Porter calls Lord John HusseXiL an “ atom 
of a man.” This is just the phrase in which a tall officer, 
superior to the biggest blockhead in height and nothing 
else, would be likely to express his contempt for a political 
opponent of small stature. Is the gallant Major six feet 
high? Or does the candidate for the representation of 
Exeter look down upon the Secretary for JForeign Mairs 
from an intellectual altitude ? 

Whitworth Porter, Esq., in propounding the above 
illustrations of his Conservative Atomic Theory, may 
perhaps be considered not only to have delivered an expo- 
sition of his political views, but also to have exposed him- 
self. Do the electors of Exeter require him to afford them 
any further exposition of politics or seLf-exposuxe ? 


Dove Sono. 

An eminent Pigeon-EancLer writes to say, that when, 
after supper, a set of husbands insist on brewing one more 
glass of grog before parting, and a set of wives thereupon 
look reproachfully at their lords, he is indined to call it a 
collection of Tumblers and Pouters. He is an idiot. 


The Best Eemale EMPLOiMENT.—Tomend the linen of 
forlorn Old Bachelors. 


A SALVO TO ST. SWITHIH. 

Orp with your rain-clouds, evaporate ! mizzle ! 

Wat’riest, weariest, wettest of saints ; 

O’er your blue nose draw your night-cap of drizzle, 

Hence, with your chorus of coughs and complaints ! 

Take your catarrhs, with their 'snuffiings and sneezings ; 

Take your bronchitises, whistlings, and wheezings ; 

Take your congestions and pleurisies hence, as 
Well as your agues and slow influenzas — 

(Jo with a whoop, and go with a call-- 
Go with a murrain from each and from all ! 

Sorely the wheat on the uplands you threatened. 

Sadly yon rotted the hay in the dells ; 

The market for light summer muslins you flattened, 

As the poor draper’s stock-book too certainly tells; 

Yon thinned the hotels, and you town-tied the tourists ; 

You made the Lake car-men perforce sineenrists ; 

E’en the Volunteer movement you aimed at restraining. 

But it went on full gahop, in spite of your raining; 

And the soldierly spirit, in Gurragh and Gamp, 

Like John Bbight, by your spouting you struggled to damp. 

Our peaches you stonily hindered from swelling, 

Washed out all the savour from pear and from plum^ 

Made our peas so insipid they scarce were worth ahellmg. 
Persuaded the swallows that winter was come. 

What lady adventured a daring new bonnet, 

Bat yon threw, unfeeling, cold water upon it? 

Who tried garden-party or open-air //ifa. 

But without orders, sent heavy wet ? 

And all in these islands were singing one song : — 

" Here ’s Down with Saint Swithin-— his rain is too long I ” 


Till we deemed in our blindness blue sky was abolished. 

And summer transported to Botany Bay; 

That the dogs, for some cause, had had pieir days demolished. 
And Sirius been muzzled, or minced like Dog Tray. 

And the world seemed a vista of weary wet Sundays, 

And mankind’s occupation to chant “ de Prqfundis; ” 

And barometers stood as if fixed at “much rain;” 

And we thought we should never see sunshine again; 

And all of our blindness and bitterness, too. 

Was owing, oh soppy St. Swithin, to you! 

But the sun in the heavens was steadily shining 
Behind the dark rain-clouds, for all who could see ; 

And the grain we deemed perished, the fiuit we thought pining; 

Kept their faith in the future more constant than we ; 

The rain-cloud must pass, and the growing things knew it. 

And garnered each glance of the sun that pierced through it; 
Por now that St. Swithin is chased from ms hold. 

They don feasting garments of green and of gold; . j 
And waving glad welcome to sun and blue skies, , 

Bid even St. Swithin God speed, as he flies ! 


The World Snows Nothing of its Gkreatest Men. 

The man who invented the corkscrew (and his name is lost in the 
fogs of obscurity — such is the base ingratitude of tMs world !) may 
be said to be almost as great a man as ELarvet ; it is true that the 
latter genius discovered the circulation of the blood, but hasn’t the 
.invention of the former tended more than anything else to promote the 
circulation of the Bottle ? — Charge OruiksJuenk, 


Extraordinart Peat in Natural History.— T n Canada they 
are making a Lion out of Wales I 


N 
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A CHINESE CUSTOM. 

To the Members of the Society of Friends, 



OBEE Peibs-ds,— A letter 
in a newspaper from 
an EngLUli resident 
at Ghusaa, contains 
the passage follow- 
ing;— 

^*1 saw a waslienaan 
tMs morning, and asked 
Mm why he made himself 
peculiar in plaiting his 
pigtail with di-ab-coloured 
silk. He replied, *I lose 
my moder.* ” 

The writer of this 
remark was evidently 
a gentleman of your 
way of thinking, for 
he represents the act 
of the Chinaman in 
plaiting his pigtail 
with drab - coloured 
silk on account of his 
mother’s death as 
souiething absurd. 
The habitual wearing 
of drab, of course, he 
does not consider 
more ridiculous than 
you do ; but he deems 
It foUy to put on that, 
or any other particular 
colour on the death of 
a relation — inanity for 
a man to illustrate 
a solemn grief by 
changing the fashion 
of his clothes. He 
would not himself, 

willingly put a piece of crape round his hat if he lost a parent, or a brother, or a sister, 
or a wife ; much less would he attire himself in a suit of black cloth for a few months, as 
though to display what there is no occasion for displaying— sorrow; and to show that sorrow 


to be temporary. To be sure, if not quite one 
of yourselves, he might, against his will, go 
into what is called “mourning” for the very 
reason that made him laugh at the Chinese for 
doing so. If, in this country, be were to lose a 
relative, and did not, as it were, plait his own 
pig -tail in the mode prescribed by^ Society on 
such occasions, he would “make liifliself ijecu- 
liar.” He would also be considered to fail in 
“showing respect,” as the cant phrase is, to 
the memory of the deceased, and would be 
abused and shunned for an unfeeling brute. 

Thus it is, Eriends, that when poor people 
have the sad misfortune to lose anybody wiio is 
near and dear to them, the misery of their 
situation is greatly aggravated by the necessity 
of buying new clothes which they do not waut, 
in addition to incurring a monstrous bill run 
up by a harpy of an undertaker for the supply 
of a vast number of unnecessary articles, and 
the performance of idle, unbecoming, and intrin- 
sicaljy ludicrous, pomp and ceremony. This 
fine 18 inflicted by custom on. a poor man, the 
father, perhaps of a family dependent upon his 
industry for support, and who has nothing to 
look forward to in his old age beyond what he 
can save out of his hard and precarious earn- 
ings, whereas every farthing which he ought to 
lay by is run away with by the Income-Tax. 

0 Eriends, of whom plain drab is supposed 
to be the only wear, what a blessing it would 
be if you could prevail on the British Public to 
leave off demonstrating their woe by plaiting 
their pig-tails, so to speak, with a material of 
a particular colour, or at least to cease to 
impose upon others the obligation of going to 
the expense of so bedizening themselves on pain 
of social excommunication ! 1 am, friends, 

youw TWiJr. 


A Generous Idex. — ^France goes to war for 
an idea. Ha! that reminds one of Swift’s 
saying, that a Nice man is a man of nasty ideas. 


ME, JOHN THOMAS AT A SPIEIT SOIEi^E. 

“ Dear Jeames, this year comes open you and "yours is hall serene. 
Which the frase is rayther wulgar, but you know praps what I mean. 
It seems a* most a Sentry since I ’ve ad a line from you, 

And so thinks I i’ll take my pen and jist say ' Ow de doo ? ’ 

Which now as you’ve left Town in coorse you’re glad to ear the news. 
Though I camt say as hive much as may a Blazzy man emuse. 

Eor as U’ve been in sociaty you’ll pawsihly remember 
That of times to be in lunding far the wussest is September; 

’Tis the wery dullest deadest month of all the dull dead year, 

(Hif that line ain’t like Tennysson hime sure its preslius near.) 

Which I dessay as you wonders why our Town Ouse we aint qvittinlc. 
But its cos o’ that ere parlymint as ufood keep ou a sittink : 

And the Guvnor avin daily di to go down to the Ouse, 

He wornt able till the 20 hate’th to go off to the Grouse. 

So he ses as ow the Ladies might as well remaue in town, 

Which he’d jine M in a fortnight, and to Grublands then go down. 

“ Well, the ladies dint complain much, but in coorse toe cut up 
rough, ) 

But the Guvnor when apealed to, why, be ses it were all stuff 
Eor a Gentleman in livry for to feel it a disgrace. 

In Belgravy out of season for to ave to show is face ; 

But you see as ow our Govnor he ave got a wulgar mind. 

Hand cant understand the feelinx of a gent who ’s more refined, 

“ Well, bein kep in townr-in Purga Tory I may say— 

We’ve been driven to our Wits end how the tiuie to parse away. 

Hand among the fgshinnable games and pastimes we ave learnd. 

Our &’s to Table-Turnin we have bin and gone and turned. 

Last nite we gave J! swarry, which was in my privit room. 

As we oped to have been Honored by the Mejum mister Ome : 

“ To tell you what ocurred, leastways has well as I am able, 

You must no our small Teaparty all set round a small square Table : 
Which, when we ’d laid our anas on it, mysteerously did move, 
Leestways, it miffht ave seemed mysteerius if I adn’t give a shove ! 

A Mejum, who sat oppersite (which er looks weren’t over plesent) 
Then put the hawfle question, * His theer any sperrits present ?’ 
Wheerupon beneath the table we immeejet heerd a rappin, 

Which i don’t mind tellin you it were my walidhg-stick a tappin. 


On beiuk hast the question then the Sperrit did proclaim 
That it were my Great Grandma, which it didn’t no er name ! 

And when we terrogated as to wheerabouts she lived, 

‘ I ain’t a goin to tell you 1 ’ were the hanser as she gived. 

This here famly hinfermation were so precious interesting 
That i can’t say as it tempted me to put a third kivestiug; 

But Jane she asked if er young man were livink in good ealth, 

Which the Sperrit said as he were dead— not knowing ttcoz mysdih ! 

“ Next Cook she ast the Sperrit if her love he were all right. 

Which you know he is a Pleaceman, as she sups im hevry night : 

And the sperrit ses, 0 yes he were, it knowed him very well. 

He were ired now as a orsler at the Arrowgit otel ! 

Well, at this hi bust out larfink, and Cook she did the same, 

So the Mejum ses she wouldn’t stop, of her if we made game. 

Cos she knew as ow them sperrits could be Wiolent, hif they chose. 
Which as she spoke, the table up— from her side on it— rose I 
‘ There I ’ ses she, ‘ I told you so, you see they ’re gettin in a rage ; ’ 
But a boy a-sittink by her, which he is my lady’s page, 

He told me the next monunk as the Mejum’s knees he ad 
Distinkly felt a shovin and a pushiuk hup like mad 1 
“ Then the Mejum ses the sperrits they had given her commands 
To say as they were willing with the cumpny to shake ands. 

But as they was nayther bashful, and the gas it hurt their L’s, 

They ’d like to have the lights out, and we weren’t to make no nise ! 
Well, on this, as you may phansy, we jist had a bit of fun, 

I Which I wish you’d heerd the shrieking when the shaking it begun. 
Hin course I caught Jane’s and in mine, hand then her Jips I kissei 
Which 1 said the Sperrits moved me, so she ’d better not resist ! 

“ I needn’t say much more about our spiritmovin game. 

Which in fashinabble suckles now they ses its played the same ; 

And I spex as Gals enjies it more than going to tlie Hopperer, . 

Cos kissin in Society is reckoned more nnproperer I 
For one can’t expect them woming, when the light ’s out. to sit still. 
Leastways ybu may expect M, but I knows they never will 
■ So as blindman’s Buffs thought wulgar, why they takes to sperrit rapping, 
As a means may be of kissmk, and may be of usbings trapping. 

Which its that ere spirit swarry as to Jane ave made me slavey. 

As sure as hever my name his 

John tokas oe Bblobavt.” 
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A-«-i • To have seen him in despair paciEg round and round his 

( MUSIC AN D IvIATH EMATICS. ‘ study, with his fingers in his ears, or else fruitlessly endea- 

a +iT«P tiTP havp vouring. to sit still at his desk and bear his torments like a 

I ! '1 said. “When we We «iartyr. suffering a fresh twinge of pain as every new 

— r"- M ^ nn+hinff plap tft do (a squeak reached him, this would have been doubtless as 

1 ^ ^ *” ~ 'i^ ' '• poTidiHon which we Pheasant to his torturers, as were the shrieks which reached 

\ y \ / \ I i ' i fei wflTDoSelle PsAiAMS from the victims he confiued in his 

V \ p contemnlate to brazen bull. A picture of Mr. Babbage as the 

; I aratherremoteoeriod') ^J^raged Mathematician must no doubt have been con- 
\ we will knoelr off a present to their minds, and have afforded them 

H IJI WUS^m \ pamphlet which sLll 

i J —■ 4 <■> Numerate the barrel- is plajto them m death to hia desk-labours, 

''iV ^ organs wherewith we *6d8 an exfra zest to thM enjoyment of the fun. 

Illililiil daily are afflicted, and pay “olieed to their duty to their neighb^, 

y shall show , by some ??^‘>yff‘"S°?l¥?>'f»»i-^'lfto^‘>n7,?udtormeut him, 

f .1 ■ ■■*■■11 ^jpH'T statistics the damage +^ey of hw labour as they rob him of his peace. 

M-'-l II.'! ■ +w the iia To a man like Me. Babbag-e tune of course IS money, and 

(■■'fJ-jkbjr iMi ilL'V, ■ IMS; ■% t ilt SU^?S by any»ne.^bo robs to of should^ punished as a thief. 
nJ’T'i - <’i 'op them”^ ® ^ In deaimg with the organ-men this should be borne in 

I! l''i rnnai^pwntr +Iip mind, sud culprits wlio abet them should, as mm«is 

‘ill Jfcj .TttSK« 

cottdemn them to confinement in a solitary cell, 

■■‘■■■'■■^' -jilfe rLllv n^W^imoor ’«^bere the fiends they have invoked to torture Mb. 

” I Bj' ‘p^ tmoe that we should BiBBASB should be the sole "companions of their soli- 

™ 1 nthrwT t«de” aUowed them. Instead of Ihe hard labour of 

| gm^g at the crank, tw should be made to ^ away 

*^4. at the hand-organ or the hurdy-gurdy, until they were 

tllf’i ^*nil|flr' 7 ■•) made sensible of what torture could he caused by it. If 

V| ill.- - J ■ the^urningof ^ 

t ^ attended with fiae ^8 

nerves) thefaintest and ’^8re emp^; and this, considering their conduct with 

most distant scueaking of a hnrdy-gnrdv is suffllcto. so to spea^ to knock us off g!! reMonfor^om toatoms**'™ 
our perch. Ine very instant that we hear it, the fear of coiniug horrors com- rair reason tor our liazaraing. 

pletely overpowers us ; and throwing down our pen we make a frantic rush to : r^-r^- - -t -= 

our remotest coal-cellar, where with cotton in our ears we tremblingly abide until 

we think the danger past. From this our readers may imagine how street-music STJDOB.IIIC POPEBY. 

in general tormentingly affects us, and we need not undergo the pang of giving . ^ ^ t-o niivTs 

more particulars. Suffice it to adi that were a vagrant pair of bagpipes to strike ^ Eoman Ca.holic Priest 

'u.,^/4-wA -nra Ac/»ov\a PwAm nnr ofnilxr +.A Am« AAnl-liAlA +I1A AiiuYinAs orA iViflt. *^t I^aplcs attempted_ to_ Create a diversion in young 


lipilS;' 




most distant squeaking^ of a hurdy- 
our perch. The very instant that 


uR Srw^ffld er^^e from « Nato attempted to create a diversion in young 

Bedlam would receive us the next morning; and it makes us ill to contemplate favour at the last moment by getting up a 

rfh„M.Wyd .^wmwl» 4 lOmtnm. S.'^A^aSriS” ™ Ifcfe 

Levity apart,— and street music is no joke to those who, like us, suffer from m “sweating” the statue, beyond that of 

jf — a headache is a luxury which men who live by brain-work seldom can afford creating vague t^ror and atam ^ong the Lazzaroni, i is 
themselves, because indulgence in it totally unfits them for their business. It inf5rwi?S?’intnrhin? 

is no wonder, then, that writers should complain about street music; for they tpHincffni aW to 

suffer in their pocket as well as in their patience from it. How many more good destinSim 

books might have been given to the world, had German bands and barrel-organs ^ expected to go to, lest desto^^^ 

never been imported, is a point for the Statistical Society to argue, but which ^ 

we cannot spare our space at present to discuss. , the porter m Macbeth says, have to sweat for it. 

To take bat one example of the losses which ^ are visibly occasioned through — 

this cause; a considerable proportion of the life of Mr. Babbagb has been 

wasted in his sufferings at the bauds of these street miscreants, and in his Practical Joke at the Expense of Public Creditors. 

laudable exertions to summon them to justice. This is no novel story, and . . , , . , . „ 

critics may accuse us of commenting on stde news. But in the latest case ® ^ pomted out the absurduy or sending 

reported of him there was a fresh grievance, to which the notice of the Magistrate money to the Gh^oellor ob the Exchequer on 

was specially directed, and which appears to claim the notice of Mr. Justice ^count of Income-Tax 

Punch. It appeared from, the evidence adduced in the Police Court, that certain Now you see the result of this imudicioim 

most unneighbWly neighbours of Mr. Babbage took delight in hiring vaga- Government demands a double Incpme-Ta^ the Bntmh j 

bonds to ptay under his windows, and thus to interrupt the studies which they +w 

had no brains themselves to value. On this disgraceful conduct. Me. Secker The object of Mr. Gladstone probably is to render that , 

spoke as follows, with an amount of indignation which all right-minded readers stock as popular as lie is making himselr. i 

certainly must share : — 

**Thecouplaix]ant was, no doubt, entitled to tUe peaceful occupation of his home, and so far as HOW TO GET A BIDE TOR NOTHING, 

he (the Magistrate) was concerned, he should have the protection he properly claimed and _ -o • • - 1 

required from annoyance while in the exercise of hia calling. It was not to be endured that PURCHASE a penny paper. J3y jumping On tnc StCpS 01 
neighbours should contiuue to encourage street musicians for the sole purpose, as it seemed to f,|xe vaxioUS OmnibuSCS, and pretending tO offer it for Sale, 

1 ^^ ?!!* you can easily get a ride from the Bank to Hyde Park 

ta ^ were liabl. to mdiotment for eeuatmg; luid abettmg nothmg. If you wish tO return, yOU have only 

There is a childish little game which we remember to have played at, whereof *** steps backwards. 

the fun consists in your obliging the player who sits next you to go through a ce » 

great number of corporeal contortions, which you are gratified to think you have the the mat s thb' thing. 

power to inflict. The game is called Neighbour, Neighbour, rm torment I ^akes John a dull boy,” as 

gou/^ these woras oeing uttered ^ a prelude to the mandate which throws your remarked to the languid Mourner over the 

neighbour’s person mto a contorted state. Now some such pleasant game as this urosneritv of the Drama 

appears to have been indulged in by the neighbours of Mr. Babbage, who have ^ ^ ' ‘ 

malignantly enjoyed the fiendish pleasure of tormenting him by hiring hurdygurdy- ■. i . 'u. - at. 

grinders to disturb him at his work. The only drawback to their pleasure must Humane Aspiration.— May more blood be spilt m the 

have been their inability to witness the contortions which poor tortured Mr. establishment of Italian liberty, but may it be only the 
Babbage must have suffered through their means. blood of S. Januarius ! 
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THE IDEAL. 

From Olivia to Mart Jane. 

" And so, dearest, you liave married an Artist / How like you, who was always 
such an admirer of the heautifid, * * * 1 can see you ' i% my minds eye ; * 
your Algernon (his name is Algernon, is it not, dearest?) seated like another 
Apelles at his easel, whilst you, his own Cantaspe, make the most graceful of 
models. You remember 

' Apelles, when Cantasps’s form he drew. 

Bade her remove. the look of love she wore. 

Lest others should adore,’ ” &;c. &c. 

[For “ The Real,'" seepage 120. 


THE SAINT AND THE HERO. 

Ye holy knaves, to whom the crowd 
In stupid adoration knelt, 

To see, whilst abject heads they bowed. 

The blood of Januarius melt : 

A greater miracle behold 
Than that of simulated gore, 

Which melts when hot, congeals when cold, 
But which your silly dupes adore. 

Ye know how Italy has been. 

Thank most yourselves; for weary years. 
Of slavery a mournful scene — 

A wretched land of blood and tears. 

Her best blood ne’er had ceased to drip, 

Her tears continued still to flow, 

Beneath the rule of sword and whip. 

Since Freedom perished long ago. 

But now, as Garibaldi speeds. 

To Italy, from hills to shore, 

Restoring Liberty, she bleeds 
And weeps, except for joy, no more. 

False jugglers, he outdoes your art ; 

His honest truth excels your lie : 

His hand has healed her wounded heart ; 
Her blood is staunched ; her tears are dry. 


NEW IRISH EXODUS. 

The Dublin Correspondent of a morning paper states 
that : — 

“ The Enfirbsli steamers sailing from Belfast, particularly those 
trading to Fleetwood, convey weekly to the sister island upwards of 
1000 young and lean geese." 

His Holiness the Pope, therefore, does not get all the 
Irish geese, and by far the greater number of those which 
are good for anything at all are exported to England. 
Moreover, the young and lean geese that go to England get 
fat and fit for the table, whereas, of those which Ireland 
sends to Rome, the greater part return leaner, and not 
much older, than they went. 


A Good Suggestion. 

Let the Statues, which at present encumber the streets 
of London, and the antiquities, which are lying perdus in 
the cellars of the British Museum, change places. The 
Metropolis would be sure to be the gainer. It would be 
a sweeping bargain, that would have the singular merit of 
resulting in a profit to both sides. The cellars could not 
lose, and the streets must win. Our only regret would 
be, that by this exchange we should lose our beautiful idol, 
Geor£fe the Fourths 


GEOMETRY OF THE FASHIONABLE WORLD. 

Among the fashionable announcements of the JPo^^one day lately, the 
peculiar properties of the circle in relation to the superior classes were 
instanced in the cases of several members of the aristocracy. A right 
honourable gentleman and lady, and a duke, were represented as about 
to receive, respectively, “ a select circle of friends.” Another duke 
WM described as “ surrounded by a select family circle.” In reading 
this last sort of notification, we are sorry to say we are always reminded 
of an incident which occasionally occurs in that not very select circle 
the ring at Astley’s, when the Clown tries to slip a hoop over the 
Riding Master, but the Riding Master slips it back over the Clown, 
before Mr. Merryman has time to stop himself from saying, “High 
diddle diddle the fool in the middle.” In this case the fool is sur- 
r 9 unded by a circle, and so is the duke in the other, only the Clown’s 
circle is that through which the horseriders jump, and the Duke’s is 
a select family one. Yet both circle*} may be said to be of the eques- 
trian order. The Duke is the centre of a circle, so is the fool; they 
are alike in that point which the centre of a circle is defined to be. 

Now if a fool IS the centre of a circle of spectators, the circumference 
of that circle must consist of persons who are some degrees removed 
from a fool, if they are not very wise ; but this remoteness from the 
fool is simply local, and they may be all as great fools as the fool 
himself. But the dccomference of which the Duke is the centre is a 
circumference formed by persons of quality, and their quality ought to 
be uniform, because every part of the circumference of a perfect circle 


is equidistant from the centre, and if a select circle is not a perfect 
circle, what is ? Therefore, if they are not all Royal personages, so as 
to be distant from the Duke by a degree of superiority, they ought to 
be all Earls, so as to be one remove from his Grace inferiorly, or else 
all Marquesses, or Earls, and so on, and the lower their rank the larger 
the circumference would be, because the farther distant from the 
centre ; which is absurd. 

Why will fashionable newsmen persevere in the solecism of denomi- 
nating the guests of individuals of the upper ranks circles F Divers of 
the nobility and gentry might be properly said to represent a square in 
which they are householders ; but if this is the square of a circle, there 
has been solved a problem which will soon be followed by the combus- 
tion of the Thames. Why resolve high life exclusively into spheres ? 
Why not as well say that such a nobleman entertained a select oval, 
or a distinguished ellipse? Would that be too eccentric ? Why not 
arrange the society entertained by a given aristocrat into oblongs 
or rhombs F Perhaps because it is necessary to imply, that the great 
creature around whom visitors revolve as it were in a circle or orbit 
is a sun, the source of light and warmth to the planets wluch he 
entertains. 


NOTIFIOATION TO THE FAITHFUL. 

S. S. Alban and Leger.— In conseciuence of the event of the 12th 
instant, the Festivals of these saints wiii henceforth, be celebrated on 
the same day. Wiseman, his X mark. 
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LOGIC FOR LADIES. 

BY ONE OB THEM. 


OH will excuse any apology for mv 
present dissertation, ^and 1 shall 
assign only one particular reason 
for writing on Reason in general. 
Ladies ought to be £ne logicians; 
for, whether they deal with Majors 
or Minors, they have, generally 
speaking, a perfect mastery over the 
premises. 

Logic teaches us to train our 
menm faculties, so that we may 
firmly hold the thread of our dis- 
course, and prevent it getting into a 
tangle. Under its guidance alone we 


Some compound syllogisms are very ridiculous. Here is one in 
which absurdity and conceit are eq.uaILy mixed 

Panny’s pin-money, under her settlement, is so much a year. 
Mamma thinks this too little. 

1 think with Mamma. 

Papa thinks it too much. 

Henry thinks with Papa. 

Whatever, therefore, may be the value of my opinion and 
Mamma’s, 

The opinion of Papa and Henry is not worth a pin. Q, B. D. 
Reasoning in a circle is very fashionable ; for instance 
Those who marry for rank alone, are certain to repent. 

Mess Loety married for rank alone. 

Miss Lofty, then, is certain to repent. 

But— Lord Toddy is very old. 

Oil! then Lord Toddy, not Miss Lofty, is certain to repent. 


“Ip tangle. Under its guidance alone we This, I think, might more properly he called Tea-tahle logic, as I 

W draw from sound i^remises a safe con- ]iave freqviently met with it at Soirees^ both in London and Bath. 

elusion. If people s premises are un- The siippressio vm and the suggestio falsi next merit our attention. 

- fj yfe;! tenable,^ they must necessarily break When Lady Ogle tastefully trains her auburn ringlets over one eye, 

'-i TO.V~- .=^ 1 — -' uown, just as II ^ Alderman and so as to conceal a certain visual aberration, I call this a 

-=^1^ “IS angust consort were to dance a jjtit when Sir Nathaniel assures me he has no need of glasses, it is a 
fi^cinamn in one oi our Buggestio because I know that ke has one, and a very good 
-a-' modem compoed villas ; assuming imitation it is too, 

. fe® Y® premises to be un- Of dilemnas, properly so designated, I shall not treat ; for, as little 

sound, one can easily predicate with what a disaster such an imprudent my nephew, would say, it *s no treat for any lady to handle 

step must conclude. ^ •. i, . i r ■ them —looking at their terrible horns. In lieu of a diLemna, however. 

Of mental operations there are these three : simple apprehension, my gentle student will please to accept a tender perplexity, 
judgment, and disoouwe or reaso^f. Thus, if » Ws lioop eliodd ^ ^ 




wt; uieuieM. uperaiiiuua tucit? euc bucac uuico ; aiu|jLv«uuuoiuu, 

judgment, and discourse or reasoning. Thus, if a lady’s noop should 
entrap a gentleman’s hat and carry it out of a church-pew, it is simple 
apprehension; but it requires judgment to drop it gracefully at the 
porch, and logical acumen to prove that such an abduction is sanctioned 
by the law of licensed carriers. 

A syllogism is reasoning expressed in propositions, and every argu- 
ment Drought on the tapis is reducible to that scholastic form : 

You say, Carry, that at eleven o’clock 
I ought not to commence another cigar ; 

But it is not eleven— it wants three minutes. 


That should be loved which shows a tender heart. 

A young Divine has a white hand. 

A young Divine then — 

But no ; that young Divine a wealthy widow woos. " 
Therefore— A tender heart must not be loved. 

In conclusion, let me add that, much as I admire Logic, 1 would 
rather praise my Nieces for making mince-meat than for chopping it. 
Woman has her mission, and it is better that her mind should be 


^ ^^^sorbed iu knitting thai in gathering wool. Of course I do not 

By your own showing, then, I ought to commence another cigar, rggommend either pursuit, as Woman’s special province is making ties. 
This is manifestly a reducuo ad absurdum. and if Caroiinb, under 

, • ii j I* j ^ j 'j. ij 


such an insult to her reason, were to remain dumb, it would be still 
more absurd. She rejoius, mildly of course, “You know, Charles, 
my feelings as to cigars: the smoke enters the nursery, and makes 
little Ellen cough! ’’ 

Charles {loquUor\ Oh! very well; if you object to cigars. I’ll put 
up with my hookah. 

What logicians call this mode of reasoning I cannot precisely say, 
but I strongly suspect it must be the argumentum ^baceolinum! 

In every syllogism we find an antecedent and a consequence, which 
sometimes lead to strange and contradictory results ; for example; — 

Wealth is an essential antecedent to consequence. 

Dobbs’s wealth is clear, though his antecedents are very obscure. 

Dobbs’s antecedents, therefore, are of no consequence. 

Syllogisms are simple or compound. A dear friend at whose 
suggestion 1 undertook this essay, has favoured me with some simple 
syllogisms from her elegant pen— here is one : — 

All men are heartless. 

A Parrot is not a Man. 

A Parrot, therefore, is not heartless. 

Again:— 

Red whiskers are deceitful. 

Lionel Lynx’s whiskers are tawny. 

Lionel Lynx is very deceitful. 

Therefore— Tawny whiskers are red. 

This (par parenihhe) I may observe is one of Sophy’s sophisms. 

One more;— 

Yonng married people cannot live on less than six hundred a-year. 

Edwin and Maria married on five. 

Therefore- Edwin and Maria cannot live. 

I must beg pardon for introducing my urbane reader to so dogmatic 
an author as 1)r. Samuel Johnson, whose works, let me note {en 


passant) y hold a lofty though not very prominent position in every modem 
bookcase. I have heard that Dr. J. wrote a romantic drama called from 
its biting humour Iromy but, never having read it, I cannot say con- 
fidently that he did. To this sonorous Pandit, however, we arp indebted 
for a charming syllogism, which all lovers of real enjoyment will, I feel 
certain, cheerfully endorse : — 

Matrimony has its cares. 

But — Celibacy has no pleasures. 

Tiiose wDl embrace matrimony, therefore, who prefer pleasure to care. 

1 regret, from a humane feeling, that my kind printer cannot con- 
veniently iiluminate these glorious truisms with letters of gold. 


BATHER TOM^S HINT TO ST. JANUAEIUS. 

Oh, blessed St. Bridget, it’s yon that should fidget. 

And for Holy Church look mighty solemn and sarious. 

Now thim snakes in the Tijnes are completin’ their crimes. 

By abusin’ that darlin’ ouid Saint Januarius ! 

Deridin’ — the vagabones ! — each holy bag o’ bones. 

Relics of martyrs and Saints of antiquity; 

They’re for puttin’ his phial on chemical trial. 

As if testin’ Saint’s blood wasn’t haythin iniquity! 

On that holy King Erancis the wicked advances, 

Under black Garibaldi — ^the Church’s worst iuimy — 

But it ’s they ’ll catch a Tartar, when that blessed martyr 
Roises up iu his shroine to arrest them in limine ! 

The 19th of September— -it ’s well to remember— 

Is the day that his blood undergoes liquefaction : 

It’s myself will go bail, it’s been ne’er known to fail. 

Since the Saint was a Saint, and the Church was in action. 

But with heretics wroitiu’, and heretics foightin’, 

To sweep down the Church and the King that’s'set o’er them. 

Was I Saint Januarius, I’d sure be contharious, 

And see them at blazes afore I’d melt for them. 

Though all Naples was lyin’, a-roarin’ and cryin’, 

“ Holy Saint be propitious, and melt as you used to do ! ” 

I ’d say, “ Bjetro Sathanas ! my blood shall remain as 
The hard clot that ’s in it, in spite of yom deuce to do.” 

Eor the miracle shown by the Church to its own. 

Is that clot turnin’ liquid, widout foire to melt it; 

But the miracle wanted to make sinners daunted. 

Is the clot’s keepin’ hard, till their hard hearts have felt it. 

Sure the heretic crew will cry out, it’s a doo — 

That it don’t melt, because no priest’s hand warms the phial ; 

But lave them to prache — sure the faithful ’twill tache. 

That our Saints won’t have heretics put ’em on thrial ! 


Musical Announcement. — ^The Grcular informs all persons 

enjoying an ear for sweet sounds, that “Prince Arthuh went to the 
Pails of Quoich.” This is a waterfall where one would expect to find 
no end of ducks. 
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CAP-A-PIE- 

0/i, lco.i here, Billy ; Ztcrc’s a Swell wWi a Pm'h-Pu on his head/'"' 


THE NON-PRODUCTIVE CLASSES. 

BY A DOMESTIC ECONOMIST. 

Where is that solitary Stoic who can contemplate with- 
out emotion those rusky mountains (with summits and 
bases equal in breadth and digestibility) which are annually 
consumed by our native infantile population?— or who can 
look unmoved upon those Comoa of caudle, and Mediter* 
raneans of milk and honey, which serve to mollify so large 
and tender a body of Vegetarians ? Breathes there a man 
with soul so dead in modern Babylon ? If such there be, 
go mark him well ; and remind him, with a tender gravity, 
how lambs offer their dewy fleeces that rosy feet may be 
comfortably shod, — ^how pine forests make their best 
boughs supply the mimic cuckoos, milkmaids, and arks by 
which tranquillity is ofttimes not dearly bought,— while 
ocean's darkest caverns resign without a murmur the coral 
(sweetest of anodynes) wliich cools the fiery temper and 
soothes the irritable gum. 

Erom official sources, we learn what vast additions are 
continually being made to the large section of our Non- 
Productive Classes. Surely for all these tiny hands our 
sagacious statesmen could devise some employment that 
would come within their grasp. We have various light- 
houses maintained at much trouble and cost. Suppose in 
place of them we were to establish nurseries into which 
the Martello Towers on our Kentish coast might readily 
be converted, ITl be bound that my Mary Anne iatat 
seven months) if a hurricane were blowing in-iand, would 
warn off a vessel at the distance of a mile— her voice being 
of such penetrating timbre, and her passion at bed-time 
I above all praise. 

j Another useful end might be attained by these Martello 
nurseries. Not only might a fleet be saved, but an enemy 
frightened away. Those who were cradled on the land 
would have little to feat from those who were cradled on 
the deep. My Mary Anne alone, with her piercing treble, 
could shield Eolkstone from invasion, for CiESAR himself 
would pause ere he attempted to seize her. Nor let our 
patriotic Riflemen despise these vocal Volunteers. Thougii 
in point of discipline they may not quite come up to that 
hi^h standard^ which some stern old Generals demand, I 
think with a little training this new body of infantry would 
at all times be ready to present arms ; and, ticklish as they 
may be, I feel assured that no prudent parent will make 
light of their charge. 


LANGUAGE OE FLOWERS. 

A Piquant Report has just reached us from that loquacious little 
Bird of nursery fame who is so notoriously given to eaves-dropping. 
It describes a conversation, at which our twittermg reporter was 
piesenl^ having promiscuously diopped in among the sprigs of floral 
fashion, with whose diction young Bird, from his position, is conversant 
in most of its branches. Their language, somewhat flowery, is cast in 
a good garden mould, and would not discredit colloquists in any walk, 
—gravel or grass ; while their knowledge of political on might lead 
one to surmise that they were mixed up more with Clubs than Spades. ! 
We confess that the peep thus afforded us into the secrets of the 
jparterre has largely opened our literary eyes ; for we never expected to 
find so much genuine fun cropping out among the pinks of botanical 
society. 

Scene— 0» the borders of Mignonette, 

Time— B reak of day. 

Rose, Violet, Lily, discovered couchant, Bud^iiuWaitmg 

in the background. 

Tulip, Oh! dear" Lily, that clumsy Gardener hasn't tucked me in 
prraerly. I really feel as if I should tumble out of bed. 

Lily, Don’t be alarmed: there’s no danger, my Tulip. 

Tulip, Well, this will be my last night here. I’m going up to- 
morrow for examination. 

jRoae. I suppose, then, you are prepared for being plucked? 

Tulip, Perhaps I am ; but, at any rate, people won’t squeeze me to 
death, as they do all your family. How I should hate to be fondled by 
some fantastic old Dowager with a parrot nose. 

[Rose sheds a tear, which has been for some time dm. 

Idlp, Never mind, Bose, dear; he is only jealous because, like a 
limping drummer 

Violet. Listeiil 

{with tremulous delighf). All attention. 

JMy, Like a limping drummer he can’t be scent to the vase. 

LTuup very naturaliy shuts up. 


Violet. Lily, look at that poor learned Blue-bell ; nobody takes any 
notice of her. How strange it is that mankind in general should stand 
so much in fear of a Blue. 

lAly. It is very odd, but many strong-nerved men pause before 
giving one of those bells a ring. 

Violet. It’s lucky Monsieur the Sergent de Ville did not hear you, 
or he would certainly have taken you up. 

Idly. Pourquoi? 

Violet. Because you are addicted to play 

Lily, Gambolling, you mean— on words, for smiles, instead of six- 
pences — ^how very illegal ! 

Bose. As for Monsieur, he’s not worth a Bachelor’s Button— he’s 
a married man. 

Violet, You surprise me ! 

Bose. It’s true, ma ch^e—loQ gave his hand last night to one of the 
Peaches. 

Tulip. I know her, and they are well matched— she always looked 
a downy one. 

Violet. Do you see poor little Box over there ? I do pity him. 

Lily. On wliat ground? 

Violet. He is so very green. 

Bose. Hush ! here comes that tipsy old Bee again— how sweet he is 
upon the Hollyhocks. 

Lily. I suppose he expects to get something out of them. 

Tulip [loftily). A set of proud upstarts holding their heads so high, 
and lookmg down as if we were dirt under their feet. 

Violet. Bee is a shocking old fellow — he’s always in his cups. Rose, 
are you asleep P 

Bose. No, dear, I’m only reading a heavy novel, and nodding over a 
leaf. 

Violet, Hm, should you like to be Mrs. Bee ? I’m told he beat his' 
first wife. 

Idly. Resolved at any risk, I suppose, to escape from Bee’s-wax. 

Violet, If I were to change my condition, I’d be a Butterfly. 

Tulip, Eor my part, I’d rather not mix with individuals of such 
humble extraction. 

Bose, Norl. 
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THE -REAL. 

Mary Jane wi repljj to Olivia. 

THe same romantic creature as ever ! His name is not AlqernoNj but plain 
Robert ; and he’s not an Apelles, but a hard-working fellow, with enough of genius to 
make me proud of him. As to his Model — ” &c. &o. [For Th& see p, 114. 


LADIES^ HUNTING SONG, 

Bright Madeline skips like a fawn, 
Grace from her book is tom ; 

Pa checks his far too frequent yawn, 
Alone I sit forlorn. 

Girls round the handsome Cornet throng^ 
To catch that sparkling eye ; 

Be mine the nobler task oylsong 
To win his ardent sigh. 

With a heigh-ho, Minnie ! 

Alas ! no glance, I win—he 

Still ogles like a Ninny, 

Thos^irls so tall and thin— he 
Won’t look this way. 

Though loud I play, 

“ Good hye^ Sweetheart, good bye 
With tuneful art I grace my song 
To wake his ardent sigh. 

In fancied wreath of laurel crowned 
I mark his brow so pale, 

And muse on his moustache renowned ; 
For thereby hangs a tale. 

Some whisper and with accent strong. 
He’d for his country 

Let martial airs then, aid my song 
To win his ardent sigh. 

With a heigh-ho, ,&c. 

Poor me ! why did my heart adore 
A bean in gilded lace. 

I’ll be a silly belle no more. 

But hide my burning face. 

Girls ! if you’d not be single long, 

Some other measure try. 

And leam by sweeter notes than song 
To win a Cornet’s sigh 
With a heigh-ho 1 &c. 


“ CHACHN X SON TOUR.” 

The papers are recording the progress of the Emperor 
through the Provinces he has lately been annexing. As 
the heading is no other than the “Imperial Tour,” we infer 
it must have a sly reference to the tour de force by which 
I the Emperor got possession of them. In the latter case 
I it must be, or ought to be, un lien vilain tour. 


GOGS AND MAGOGS. 

We see with great pleasure that the Government has refused an 
application made by some well-meaning gentlemen for a ouantity of 
metal wherewith to make a statue to the memory of Sir John 
Frarelin. The monument which Frankun has made for himself is 
more durable than brass, and his fame would derive neither extension 
nor prolongation from a molten image erected in the market-place. 
But even if it would, in case the image were well made, the proposal 
to make one would remain objectionable, because we know that the 
image would not be well made. There is not one modem statue about 
Town that is not a disgrace and an insult, as far as it can he, to the 
hero or statesman for whom it is meant. St. Paul’s and Westminster 
Abbey are full of statues of illustrious persons, nearly all of which 
have no merit whatever but that of comicality, whilst many of them 
are draped in the ludicrous dress of the last century ; and it is fortu- 
nate that they are situated in the naves and aisles, and transepts of 
those churches, and not in the choir, where service is performed, the 
solemnity of which would he entirely destroyed by the sight of figures 
apparelled like old gentlemen in a farce. 

Even if our sculptors could make good statues of nude or elegantly 
draped figures, they would be unable to make any but absurd dummies ' 
out of the suits of clothes with a head at the top of them of which all 
likenesses of person^es of the present time must consist, represented 
either in ungainly uniforms, or civil coats, vests, and pants marked by 
imagination with Sydenham 17^. 6^. It does not mend the matter to 
put your hero into a toga. He only looks as if he were going to be 
shaved. We can’t look, and can’t he made to look like anient Greeks 
and Bomans. The classic was the age of sculpture. That was 
the marble and brazen age. This is the wooden age. The propriety of 
statues ceased whien mankind began to Mister and Monsieur and 
Herr each other, and the world became comfortable and 


For Antinous, for Jutiteb, for Hercules, statues are aH very ' 
well. Tit sunt Bivorum, Mars, Bacchus, Apollo ; vivorum also, such 
heroes as Conon and Ltsandeb and Alcibiades. But they won’t do 
for the British Grenadier or the British Sailor. Should Cromwell 
have a statue ? Perhaps. Cromweli^ in his habit as he lived, was 
picturesque— may even be looked upon as statuesque. Shall Franklin ? 
Not by any means, if Pu?ich can help it- Sir John Franklin was a 
gallant commander ; but he was a stout middle-aged man, and, figured 
as such, in a naval uniform, his statue would be neither useful nor 
ornamental, but on the contrary, a grievous eyesore in any situation 
wherein it could he placed, except upon the top of a column like 
Nelson’s, where its ugliness would be out of sight. 


A Lamentable Case. 

In the money article of some paper' we were painfully struck with 
the following distressing fact : — 

No Gold was taken to the Bank to-day.” 

Poor old Lady of Threadneedle Street ! Doesn’t the reader feel for 
her 1 Fancy her going one entire day without any gold being taken to 
her ! How did she sleep that nig;^ht alter such an overwhelming blow 
of destitution ? Might we inquire if it possibly disturbed her “ rest-” ? 

A BALMORAL OBSERVATION. 

The Court Circular says, that the Queen drove the other day to the 
Colonel’s Cave in Glen Eye. Is this the glen where the Falls of 
Quoich are? If there is a place in all Scotland where one would 
expect to find a cataract, it is surely Glen Eye. 

The Blackest Htpocrisy.— America pretending to be a land of ' 
Freedom so long as Slavery exists in it I ^ , 


qaeen*» Road Wert, Regent's Park, both in the ParisTiof St. Pancraa, in the OoulIj of Mid^aex. 
^ Prertnct of Whiteflciare,.m the City of Londoa, and PahUahed by iheia at No. S3, Fleet Street, in the Pariah o{ St. Bride, la the City of 
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THE lAY OF THE lAST ARTIST. 

Ke^t m Town^ S^temher^ 1860 . 

Oh! how grimy the trees that one everywhere sees. 

As one’s rounds in the Squares now one happens to go"; 
Oh ! how hot and how crabbed, and almost gone rabid, 

Is the artist imprisoned in dingy Soho ! 

Law has quitted his Goee, and has sported” his oak. 
E’en Police Reports now are most wretchedly slow ; 
There ’s nought in the papers to drive off the vapours, 
And gladden the artist in dismal Soho. 

I make calls on old friends, hut in sorrow that ends ; 

“ Left town, Sir ! ” — alas ! yes, I feared it was so ; 
Mattlsticee is from home, and M'GuHiP’s gone to 
Rome — 

Ah ! a Village peserted is gloomy Soho 1 

There’s Smith, and there ’s Brown, and there’s young 
Tonemdown, 

And old Tomkins, whose “high-lights ” are sadly so-so, 
Off this autumn again to Wales, Scotland, or Spain, 
While 1 am imprisoned in dreary Soho. 

Models all are at rest, and not one ’s in request. 

From piquant Miss Poser to pretty Miss Snow ; 

And the Pugilist brawny, and Hindoo so tawny. 

Lounge at large now in publics in vacant Soho. 

I avoid the display in the windows so gay 
Of WiNSOR AND Newton, and Rownet also ; 

And I shun as the measles the portable easels. 

And other art-uicknacks to tempt poor Soho. 

My picture ’s not sold : bad luck to those old 
Curmudgeons who placed it so horribly low ; ' 

To the Hanging Committee is due this sad ditty, 

Of the artist imprisoned in stagnant Soho. 

But for this, the nice girls, whose far-ffowing curls 
In the breezes of Brighton so pleasantly blow, 

Would (in spite of my wife) have been sketched to the life 
382 tpr 2l2EretcijEh ©ne pent np in Uismal ^ofiia ! 


Old TowrisL Peat, Waitee, 

UNTIL THE Dinner-Hour ? ” 

Waiter . " Yessir ; which would you 
SPIRITS, Sir?” 


TAKE, Sir ?— wine 


Railway Calls.— I t is a call for which we are always 
I expecting some_return, hut rarely get it. 


BETTING EOGUES AND THEIR BETTERS. 

At the Old Bailey, the other day, a Mr. Robert Batten, aged 26, 
a poulterer, having pleaded gnilty to the charge of embezzlmg £75, 
the money of Edward Wbathbrbt, his master, rece4ved sentence of 
eighteen months’ seclusion, with the addition, we may presum^ of 
compulsory bodily exercise. Perhaps Mr. Batten wouldjjhave had to 
apply muscular power to the crank tor a somewhat longer period if he 
had not made restitution to the amount of £36. He attributed his 
deviation from the path of rectitude to that of roguery to the practice, 
which he had adopted, of betting on horse-races. 

The example set by noblemen and gentlemen, patrons of the Turf, 
is sometimes represented as the cause which induces shopboys, ware- 
housemen, clerks and other persons in such a situation as that of Mr. 
Batten, to turn first gamblers and then, by the most natural of tran- 
sitions, thieves. This representation may be true, but if we did not 
know that inferior snobs are prone to ape superior snobs, we should 
think it was a mistake. A poor snob lies under a greater temptation 
to gamble than a wealthy snob, just as he is subject to a greater 
temptation to steal. Betting, as one form of gambling, might, like 
theft, be expected to be the peculiar vice of the necessitous. It seeins 
reasonable to believe, that many a betting man, and many a thief, in 
narrow circumstances, would have been a respectable member of 
Society if he had been well off. The presumption is, that he bets or 
steals, or first bets and then steals, from the incentive of want. On 
the other hand a Swell has no motive to induce him either to 
steal or to bet except mere covetousness; so that if he steals it is 
because he is naturally a thief. But then he would also be a natural 
bom fool to steal whilst surrounded with pleasure and plenty, and 
risk reputation, liberty, luxury, and even comfort. Therefore he bets 
instead of stealing, because by betting he hazards only money, which, 
being of a sanguine temperament, he does not expect to lose. If you 
can assign any more reasonable explanation of the fact, that gentlemen 
of wealth and station do addict themselves to betting, like the poul- 
terei^s man who got eighteen months, candidly impart it, if not, adopt 
the foregoing together with Mr. Funch. 


A WISE COUNCILLOR. 

“ Nat, if thou art joking Deputy-Lieutenants,”— roars Sir Tunbell^ 
^^hmsyy feeling that audacity can go no further, Mr. Fmch regards 
the art of joking Town Councillors as almost as atrocious, and in no 
light spirit extracts the following from a letter read before the Council 
of Rothesay, in Scotland. That awful body has some shooting to let, 
and a gentleman named Comrie was one of those who offered to take 
the same. He wrote: — 

** I TPP-ire offer of two guineas a year for tLe shootings on the grounds belon^g 
to the burgh of Rothesay. I consider the above a fair rent for the first year, as Mn. 
Ewino has hardly left a foot or wing upon the ground, hut as it is necessary for me 
to have some exercise and excitement to enable me to fulfil the dutms of a coun- 
cilor in a proper and becoming manner. Should there be a bona fide offer, or oners, 
thMi mine. I am willing to give a few shillings above the highest offer." 

The construction of the most interesting sentence may he defective 
but Mr, FmckcxD. see no reason for the "loud laughter” which is 
reported to have followed the perusal of this letter. Mr . Fufich^ who is 
the "Councillor” of the nation, feels that even He requires "exercise 
and excitement” to enable him to fulfil his duties ‘‘in a proper and 
becoming maimer,” and he heartily sympathises with Mb. Comr^, 
Moreover, he admires that gentleman’s wide-awake-ishness, J'^oh led 
hiTn to suspect that the Rothesay Toto Council would try the dodge 
of pretenduag to receive higher offers, in order to “ run him up. ^ ine 
stipulations that he would advance on a proposal only is trmy 

charming. For their own reasons, however, the Council womd not let 
him have the shooting, and Mr, FmeJi hopes that the worthy Councillor 
will find feet, wings, exercise, and excitement, elsewhere ; for noboay 
can work without holidays — ^the grandest discovery of modem science. 


The Support of Italy. 

The Italians, desirous of having only One Italy, keep shouting 
If Italy is alluded to as the Z7«flf,then GmBALDi 
must be the faithful Lion that is to carry Tina through, and protect 
her fiom all danger. 


TOL. xxxix. 


o 
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THE. POLITICAL HARVEST. 











ROPS are gettingsafely Loused 
throughout the country, 
thanks to the ine weather, 
and the harvest is a better 
one than might have been 
expected. Indeed we learn, 
that on the whole, it will 
turn out very little, if at all, 
below the average ; and the 
croakers who predicted that 
famine would ensue, will 
now have to eat their words 
in the shape of good sub- 
stantial quartern loaves, or 
cottage ones. We regret 


^ ^ nowjiave to eaUheir^ords 

quartern loaves, or 
cottage ones. We regret 
tc say, however, that uo- 
'0^ 'C V'- t^hig has occurred to cause 

any amendment in the legist 
r^'. ;t'/ ■■ H - lative harrest, which, as W 

l\‘\' '■■ ' readers are aware, has fallen 

,:\’ ' ■ sadly short of thepublicex- 

y -• pectations, and has severely 

disapnointed those who.held 
■- J ^''V high hopes of it.. The crop 

, \:.v‘ of measures that was pro- 

^ised was unusually plenti- 
‘ w, but several of them 
- - ■'y were blighted very early in 
‘J'''' Aj- season; and, of those 
‘ survived, but 

very few we fancy will 
prove to have been worth the cost and labour of their housing. Whether the 
deficiency has been caused by the wet weather, which may have somewhat damped 
the legislative ardour of our senators, is a point which we may leave to those 
who like it to debate. It is quite certain, however, that much less corn than chaff 
has been produced this year in Parliament, and until some steps be taken to check 
this growing evil, we incline to fear that future legislative harvests will be scarcely 
njore prolific than that which is just past. Chaff is certainly at times a service- 
able commodity, ^t we hardly think it right to waste a session in producing it • 
and indeed there is no question that, like as in the corn-field, so in the field of 
politics, a lot of chaff is found attended with a length of ear. 


peo 
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THE GUNNEE’S EULE OE THUMB. 

A Letteh in i,he Times, signed William Kenbick, 
S.F.V.G., contains a statement, of the fact, that three 
sailors in Her Majestt’s Service have had their thumbs 
blown off in firing salutes, through stopping the vents of 
68-pounder cannon with those members instead of spikes 
of brass, lignum vitse, or boxwood, covered with India- 
rubber or gutta-percha; implements which would effectually 
and safely render the vent air-tight. The writer wishes 
that, if there is any better method of serving the vent of a 
cannon than that which he proposes, some scientiilo 
engineer should be invited to devise it. Certainly a 
sailor’s thumb is the most expensive of all possible vent- 
stoppers for a caunon ; to say uothing of the inconvenience 
of losing his thumb to the sailor. Bereft of his thumb, 
he ceases to be an able-bodied seaman; and the Navm 
Service has not yet become so. popular that it can well 
afford to lose a hand, which it does lose when an able- 
bodied seaman loses his thumb. Besides, when one able- 
bodied seaman at the vent of a 68-pounder loses his 
thumb, another at the muzzle runs a great risk of losing 
his arm. So great is this risk, that any refiecting man 
would strongly object to load a piece of ordnance which he 
knew was perhaps only prevented from going off in the 
process by the accurate pressure of another man’s thumb 
on the. vent. 

Sailors^, now-a-days, are refiecting men, many of them, 
insomuch as to be unwilling to expose themselves to quite 
unnecessary mutilation. Intrepid as the British sailor is, 
he is mnch more likely to hold a gutta percha stopper 
steady on a cannon’s vent, than a stopper consisting of his 
thumb. The rule of thumb is generally objectionable, but 
never can it be more so than when it is applied to stop the 
vents of great guns, which, it Ls to be hoped; the Admi- 
ralty will adopt some more scientific, effectual and cheaper 
method of stopping than that which i'requently exposes the 
sailor to the ribk of having his thumb blown off. An 
invitation to enter the Navy, addressed to a seafaring but 
judicious youth, may otherwise very commonly be replied 
to by an extension of his fingers from his thumb applied to 
the tip of his nose. 


A BULL OUTEOAEED, 

- F? Correspondent of the Tmes the British Public is 

mdebted for the publication of an edifying pastoral, said to have been 
issued by the Maronite Bishop of Tyre and Sidon, and breathing the 
most pious sentiments, of a species siniiiar to those which ate expressed 
m the passage following : — 

“Now there lias been a Mueral meeting? on tbo mountaina of Lebanon of the 
Cmofs of the people of Zrthleb, Deir^el-Kammar, Rescmwan, Jezzin, and of the 
neighbouring places, that they will be as one hand against this nation (Druses), 
sm^lm numbers and weak, in destroying them. In shedding their blootL and in 
^ing their goods and possessions, and in driving them from out of the which 
before was that of your forefathers, the orthodox nation.** 

The apostolical author of the above evaugelloal announcement goes 
on to intorm his fiock — of sheep or wolves ? — ^that 

^ * There has ^me a letter from his Holiness our Lord the oxalted Patriarch. 

^ aforesaid people (Mavonites of Easboya) as they may 

This hdy exhortation bears the signature and seal of the "humble 
SEFHnoNrus, Bishop of Tyre and Sidon; ” the seal no doubt being one 
ot pantomimic magni^de. It is indeed a very good imitation of a 
roariug papal bull. The affectation, bombast, and mock humility 
which It IS replete with, give it a close simUarity to the “allocutions” 
and encyclical letters,” of which Europe is sick. The subjoined 
bnet extract reads, however, like an Irish Maynooth Priest’s interpo- 
lation in a pontifical edict - 

“ It is determined here that on Monday next there shall be fighting.** 

from the flowery he^ht of ecdesiastioal 
the expression of aimmon ruffianism in the vulgar tongue 
assumed a character that he could not sustain. Pos- 
episcopal epistle was the forgery of a dever 
^ the origin of the late m^ahres in 8^ 
f ft ° V® .Jf^o^ites. Bte describes himself as writing under 

exalted Patriarch. Now his 
Maronite mongrel Christians happens to be 
th^ Constotmople, but ou the contrary, his Holiness 

the Pom or B^mb. a Druse would be likely enouglj to ronfouud 


those two hierarchs. We can hardly suppose that Pio Noko per- 
sonally commanded SoHuini to sack Perugia, or has ordered Lahoki- 
cikBi! to subject the towns of his insurgent subjects to pillage. As 
I little can we imagine him capable of issuing such instructions as the 
above, declared to have been received by the humble Seehronius. 
And then the Sephronian imitation of the Papal balderdash is a little 
too strong of savage Orientalism. Let us cherish, therefore, the cha- 
ritable hope, that the self-styled “humble” Seduronius was, in reality 
the humbug Sephronius, or some other designing humbug of a 
heathen who assumed that name. But, heathen or bishop, Sephronius 
is evidently a humbug. 


GAEIBALDI PAINTED BY A YOUNG LADY. 

A Young- Lady, writing as enthusiastically as young ladies generally 
do, portrays Garibaldi as “ a dear old weather-beaten angd.” We 
doubt if ^gels care much about the weather, consideriug they are 
always living in the open air, and are not generally represented as 
having much clothing about them, though, on the other hand, it is 
agreeable to picture Garibaldi as an angel — an avenging angel for 
the loD^endured wrongs of Italy — the angel of deliverance for the 
long-suffering martyrs of Naples. However, granting (and to a young 
lady we are always ready to grant everything) that Garibaldi is “a 
weather-beaten angel.” it is a comfort to know that as yet he has never 
been beaten by anything else. 


The Grandest Work of Tiction. 

FerdinojK^ de Lesseps. Might I venture. Sir, to inquire, what you 
think of the Masteries ^ Petris ? 

Gocknea Shareholder. Oh, my boy, they’re nothing to the Isthmus of 
Sue’s. 

NEW HORSE-DOCTRINE. 

We see a Book advertised under the name of YeimnaryMomoBopathy, 
We suppose the homoeopathy consists in giving the horse the smallest 
hit in the world? 
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FOREIGN LYRICS OF LOW LIFE. 

‘•Sbb, 

“ Being at an evening party lately, and having sustained a severe 
infliction of young-lady singing, a thought came into my head. I said 
to m^fself, ‘These British Ladies have been for the last two hours 
chanting about the supposed characters, feelings and habits of conti- 
nental parties of the inferior class. We have heard The Muleteer. 
The Gondolier, II Teseatore, Le Postilion, The Boatman of the Darda- 
nelles, The Gledge-Brvoer, The Tawidor, and a heap of other sentimental 
portraitures of people who, if they were not foreigners, we should 
never think of singing songs about. I wonder whether foreign ladies 
and gentlemen pay our humble classes the same compliments, and do 
so with the accuracy of detail with which our Lyric Bards describe the 
folks our vocalists are so fond of P ’ And. Sir, prosecuting the subject, 
I learned, on inquiry at foreign music-snops, that the same class of 
subject is as popular abroad^ as at home. 1 have obtained a mass of 
songs much chanted in Paris, Madrid, and St. Petersburgh, in which 
our cabmen, policemen, engine-drivers, beadles, watermen, and others, 
receive the same elegant and accurate treatment for the continental 
saloons, as the corresponding classes on the continent receive here. 
In the hope of promoting good feeling among the nations by illustrating 
this reciprocity, I have translated three or four . of these Poreign 
Lyrics, and I place them at your service. 

“I am. Sir, yours very truly, 

“PiMDAB. Smith.” 

G:ahs3®rib£r* 

A^merry Cab-driver am I, 

And a merry Cab-driver am T, 

Through lanes and blind alleys. 

To Park and to Palace, 

Loud singing my ditties, I fly. 

Oh, a merry Cab-driver am I, 

And a merry Cab-driver am 1, 

With. my plume on my bonnet. 

My true-love’s knot on it, 

A knot not so blue as her eye. 

Por a merry Cab-driver am I, 

And a merry Cab-driver am I, 

And the Mayoresses, winking, 

Invite me to drinking, 

When they hear me cry, joyously, “ Hi I ” 

%\}z iBragmau* 

The Drayman is sturdy, the Drayman is stout. 

And the floggers of women he puts to the rout ; 

But his voice is as soft as the breeze on the spray. 

When his horse is unharnessed, and housed is his dray. 

Then the vows of the Drayman are sweet on his tongue. 

And his love gushes forth like his ale from the bungs 
And happy the Lady whose charms can inspire 
The Song of the Drayman of Mettx’s Entire. 

The Bride of the Drayman hath all she can ask 
When she cushions her head on her favourite cask. 

And lists to the hymn of her Drayman so dear, 

I Or pours him the.goblet of rich-scented beer. 

Higbtetman. 

Light is the Lighterman’s toil, 

As his delicate vessel he rows. 

And where Battersea’s blue billows boil. 

To his port at fak Wapping he goes : 

Yet deem not the Lighterman’s heart is as light 
As the shallop he steers o’er the Severn so bright. 

Por Love he has kindled his torch. 

And lighted the Lighterman’s heart, 

And he owns to the rapturous scorch. 

And he owns to the exquisite smart; 

And Thames Tunnel echoes the Lighterman’s sigh 
As he glides ’mid the islands of soft Eelpie. 

Why so sad, thou bold Beef-Eater, 

Why dost wander through Hyde Parks, 

. Comes she not who bade thee meet her 

On her ride from Bevis Marks. » 

Has the Mayor, her haughty guardian, 

Yowed her to some Beadle dark. 

Or some flerce and wild Churchwarden, 

Proud of lineage from the Ark ? 




Answer made the brave Beef-Eater, 
Glancing sadly at Saint Paul’s, 
"Truer maid than Jane, or sweeter 
Walks there not by London’s walls. 
But my office, gentle stranger, 

Calls me from my lady sweet. 

Of this Park the Irish Hanger 
I must haste to join the Pleet.” 






niioTPs IPs.. 
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“STEP IN. AND BE DONE, SIR!” 


A PRETTY SAPE PROPHECY. | 

In the Memoirs of Bishop Hurd, recently published, we meet with j 
the following prophecy, it is rarely that prophecies are so strictly j 
fulfilled, and this rarity is the cause of our alluding to this particular I 
one. Dr. Oumming must gnaw his fingers with envy j 

** Shortly after his arrival at Hortlohuiy, die said to him one day, * How do you ! 
think your pupil, his Royal Highness the Pbinoe op Wales will turn out? ‘ My ■ 
dear Cousin,’ the Bishop replied, laying his peculiarly small white hand (emparm- I 
thiie, is it not a great peculiarity with Bishops that they mostly all have peculiarly 1 
small white hands ?> upon her arm, * I can hardly tell ; ei^er tlt& moU polished > 
gentleman, or tJbe most accomplished ItlacJcguard in ^ro^e,— possibly on admisturo of 
both.*" 

And we all know how the Bishop’s pupil, his Blessed Majesty 
George the Pourth, did turn out. The prophecy was a pretty safe 
one, it was sure to be true on one side or the other, and the result 
proved it. Was he not universally acknowledged to he the most 
polished gentleman in Europe? polished, as a boot is with blacking — 
for his memory has received nothing else. It is true that Europe has 
since reversed its own verdict, and rather leans now to the opinion 
that, instead of being the most accomplished gentleman, the Prince 
was rather the reverse. Thus, Bishop Hurd was doubly right with 
his double-barrelled prophecy — ^the Prince was " possibly an admixture 
of both”— a kind of " Prince’s Mixture,” that contained a very large 
proportion of “ Blackguard.” It is not often that Bishops can see so 
far ; but then Bishop Htjkd had such a brilliant pupil 1 


The Art of Correspondence. 

With men, the great difficulty is in beginning a letter— with women, 
the great difficulty is in leaving off. A woman’s letter is best 
expressed by the algebraical “at,” Tor it ’s a letter that always denotes 
an unknown quantity. Every postscript is a problem of itself. 
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SERVANTGALISM. 

ladi /. " Then, wht did you heave ? ” 

Domestic, “ Well, Ma’am, ie tott aest mb, I b’lieye the beel reason vrEBE, that Missus thought I wekb too Good Looking ! *’ 


Again the hills of Italy 
Echo the din of war, 

A^xl the eagles gather 
To Rome, from near and far, 

A^in the seven-hilled city. 

The conq.ueror’s ^erdoa stands. 

Bat not, as erst, with conquest's sword 
Held in Barbarian hands ! 

When Rome, an infant giant, 

Eirst crowned her seven-fold height, 

The stalwart North its swarms poured forth 
To crush the rising might. 

There strode the swarthy Cymry, 

The red Gaul at his side, 

And tower and town went helpless down. 
Before the sweeping tide. 

But Heaven’s high purpose needed 
That rising Roman power, 

And nerved the stately senators 
To meet the awful hour. 

In robes of white, on chairs of staie. 

They barred the invaders’ way — 

’Gainst Cymric fhe and Gaulish iie, 

A weaponless array ! 


BKBNNDS AT THE SCALES. 

How changed the men, how'changed the parts ! 
The scene alone the same. 

Now Heav’n strikes with the invaders. 

And works the invaded shame. 

Eor patriot hands, see hireling bands, 

The mass-book for the glaive ; 

A duttered, epiccene old priest. 

For senate stem and grave ! 

Still holdeth well the parallel— 

Like in unlikeness all — 

On what is done doth still look on, 

A Brennus, chief of Gaul ! 

Not frank and bold like him of old. 

That led the Cymric horde. 

But a masked brow — ^a mufled baud. 

That grasps a doubtful sword ! 

Again the steel-yard is brought forth, 

Again Rome’s fate is weighed : 

Though other weights are in the plates. 

Than those of yore displayed. 

Old Rome went tree— her ransom-fee, 

A thousand pounds of ^old. 

Now, Europe’s hopes against a Pope’s 
Unequal balance hold ! 


Strange, how despite the ill-matched freight 
The scales uncertain play. 

While still as death, with bated breath. 

We watch them as they sway. 

And well we know — ^be’t weal or woe 
That in the upshot lies — ^ 

The scale where Beennus flings his sword 
Will be the scale to rise ! 

Were this a man our wit could scan. 

The choice might easy seem ; 

Small doubt were there which scale would bear ; 

To earth, which kick the beam. j 

With fear and lies, before our eyes, 

’Gainst truth and valour hung; 

Were his a hand at our command, 

Long siuce the sword were flung ! 

But what is truth and what is ruth. 

What human hopes to him ? 
j Whose tortuous ways elude our gaze. 

So molelike, dark, and dim I 
One thing alone to faith is known. 

Heaven wills whate’er befall — 

And this man’s hand, and this man’s brand. 
Are God’s that guideth aU I 


Lying by Lightning. Rather Too Muqh. 

Tee Telegram which said that Louis Napoieon had been shot at. It is too bad of Members to do the talking in Parliament, and out of 
said the thmg whimi was not. Really telegraphic announcements are Parliament too. If they hold forth to the extent they do when the 
often so romantic, the electric wires do tell such stories, that any Ho^e is open, they might have the decency to hold their tongues 
astowding message transmitted by them will soon come to be called during the recess. Not a single M.P. seems to possess what Tallet- 
an electric Tell-a-cram. b.and called m grand talent pom la silence. 
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7AI0TJE FSOMPILT BEWAEDEO. 

AN'^officer, imder the signature of Habj) Up, complains in the ^mes 
that, although the third anniversary of the capture of Delhi has now 
elapsed, the prize-money taken on that occasion has not yet been dis- 
tributed. Can this be true ? Many brave fellows to whom some of 
this money was due are dead, and how long will those who are living 
have to live to enjoy their share of it ? If there is any one labourer 
who is worthy of his hire, surely it is that one whose labour consists 
in fighting, and who has especially earned a reward by helping to take 
a city in his country’s service, "^at difficulty can there be in the dis- 
tribution of money in hand? If there is none, or none which is in- 
superable, in the present case, what words can express the height or 
depth of the rascality on the part of those Jacks or Ehaves in office 
who are responsible for that infamous procrastination which has kept 
the heroes who are entitled to the Delhi prize-money out of it so long P 



SNOBBISM XKD SPOETING. 

" Cato Cottage^ Beckham, 

“Prat Mr, JPwich^ are you not fond of deer-stalking ? I can’t say I 
am myself; but that’s the fault of my and is not to be 

reg^ded as a mental blemish. People generally like best the sports 
which they excel in ; and nature, when she gave me a protuberance of 
person, with a couple of short legs, and — ^I mmt add — wind to match, 
very clearly did not intend me for a deer-stalker. My long-limbed 
friends assure me that the sport is splendid fun, and are so good as to 
invite me to their lodges to partake of it ; but I don’t quite see the 
‘fun ’ of scrambling over boulders ; of panting up a mountain merely to 
pant down again; of scampering over plains, and shambling over stones, 
and floundering about in heather some three or four feet high (which 
may be easy work, no doubt, to persons with long legs, but is terribly 
hard labour to people who have stumpy ones) ; of sliding down a 
precipice, or wading up a waterfall, or crawling along a stream as flat 
as you can stoop, with ypur waistcoat in the water and your very 
whiskers wet with it ^ of sitting in (himp clothes upon rocks as hard as 
adamant, and crouchmg behind comers until you get the cramp, and 
waiting hours and hours for the chances of a shot, with the odds at 
ninety-nine to one that you won’t get it, and if you do the odds are 
that your priming has got wet and that your rifle will miss fire, or that 
you’ll feel so nervous when the creature comes in sight that you’ll 


blaze away by accident while you ^e taking airrij and so almost get 
a gffiie, or knocked over a gamekeeper. 
Ail this may be preciously good sport to those who like it, but it would 
. , 9S*- j death to a man of my pkgsiqtie ,* and I tTiink I am quite 
justified m restricting my enjoyment to the eating of the game, without 
attempting to partake of the pleasure of pursuing it. 

“Having a healthy appetite, it delights me nevertheless to hear of 
slimmer persons indulging in the sport ; not merely because I think it 
IS a mnly, healthful exercise (for those, I mean to say, whom Nature 
has adapted for it), but because there is the chance that I may profit 
by their labours—venison sent gratuitously being at all seasons pleasant 
to receive. Of course I own this last refllection cannot influence me in 
hearing of H.R.H. Prince Albert, still, as a loyal British subject, I 
am always charmed to hear of his successes as a deer-stalker; and I 
^nually devour with an increasing relish the accounts which the 
Court Chrcuktr affords us of his sport. The history, I must confess, is 
somewhat bare and meagre, being limited in general to the statement 
that the Prince this morning went out deer-stalking,’ without inform- 
ing his admirers how many stags he mastered, or how many shots he 
missed. Still, the stalest of stale crusts is better than no bread ; and, 
himgry m I am for whatever crumbs may fall to me from the Eoyal 
table, the smallest contributions in the way of sport intelligence I 
thankfully receive. Every now and then, though, I come across a 
paragraph which T find grows yearly more and more perplexing to me, 
and as you know everything, I am driven in despair to ask you to 
explain it. The following is the passage to which I would refer, 
extracted word for word from the Tims of the 15tL Those who study 
the Court Circular must be doubtless well familiar with it, for, with but 
little variation, it annually recurs, and is repeated some half-dozen 
times in every shooting season ; — 

“ The Priistce Cohsort, attended by the drove to the 

Abergeldie woods, which were driven for deer.” 

‘‘The driving of the Prince, and the driving of the woods, are things 
which I am competent, I think, to comprehend. The only part which 
puz^es me in this perplexing paragraph is the yearly introduction of 
the Gentlemen-in- Waiting. ^ Eor the ufe of me I can’t conceive. Sir, 
why the Gentlemen-in-Waiting are lugged into the account. As I 
read it, the statement bears no sort of reference to any courtly cere- 
mony, in which the presence of the Gentlemen-in-Waiting is needful. 
When perusing it, I picture the Prince Consort as a sportsman not a 
^urt’s-mm; and what have deerstalkers to do with Gentlemen-in- 
Waiting? is the question which quite naturally rises to my mind. Do 
Gentlemen-in-Waiting attend His Royal Highness for the purpose of 
officiating in the place of gamekeepers? Do they carry the Royal 
powderflask, and load the Royal rifle, and instruct the Royal sportsman 
where he ought to stand, and when he ought to fire, and what he ought 
to do supposing he should miss? Or do the Gentlemen-in-Waiting 
perform the part of waiters (as their name seems to imply), and 
scamper about at lunch-time with napkins on their arms, handing the 
Roym sandwich, to subdue the Royal appetite, or the Royal pocket-pistol 
to wet the Royal whistle ? To an inquiring mind like mine, and one 
loyally inquisitive about the Royal movements, a hundred other 
questions instantly suggest themselves, of fully equal interest with 
those which I have named. But I confine myself to asking— Do you 
think, Sir, as a deerstalker, that the Prince gets better sport hj going 
out attended by these Gentlemen-in-W aiting ? And do you think. Sir, 
as a subject, that your loyalty is heightened by having mention of such 
escort yearly dinned into your ears ? 

“ One of the charms of shooting, at least so far as I, a Cockney, 
understand it, is the freedom it affords from the forms of courts and 
cities, and the solacing relief of the hour or two of solitude which in 
places like the Highlands it is certain to secure. Whether his Royal 
Highness appreciates this pleasure, it is not for me to ask ; but I am 
certain if he does he cannot possibly get much of it, seeing that he 
never can eujoy a day out deer-shooting without a pack of Gentlemen- 
in-Waiting at his heels. 

“Believe me, Mr. with the sincerest loyalty to the Prince 

and to yourself, 

“A thoroughly Good Subject, though I may be 

“A Bad Sportsman.” 


An Invariable Buie. 

Wbnsn an M.P., at an agricultural dinner, or a cutlers’ feast, or a 
county gathering, or an archery meeting, tells you that he is not going 
to intrude politics, because politics by the rules of the society are 
excluded, you may be sure that he is on the point of introducing them, 
and that he will do so the very next minute ; and, furthermore, that he 
will talk of nothing else but politics during the remainder of his speech. 


How TO Trip it.— The, Prince op Wales promises to he as great 
a traveller as he is an accomplished dancer. His .next intention is to 
go through all the Steppes of Russia. 
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and sometimes had a couple of small pockets m tlm front, in wMch 
BRITISH COSTUMES* ^^6 girls stuck their hands, no doubt, and did their best, we dare 


PUNCH'S ’ BOOK OF BRITISH COSTUMES, the fast girls stuck their hands, no doubt, and did their best, we dare 

\jr say, to swagger like the swells. . 

Another point of resemblance between the dresses oi the gentlemen 

CHAPTER XXX— -THE FASHION’S OF THE LADIES OF THE and ladies at this period was, that the latter often came out m that p^ti- 
WOTTT^TOPNTH CENTURY coloured clothing to which the notice of the reader has already been 

FOURTBENIH i UKX . ^ directed. It was no uncommon thing to see a beauty with one sleeve 

OVELT Woman in the reign of |j|^g Qt,her sleeve of white; and if by any accident her 

King Edwabd the .Thibjd stockings became visible, it would have been found they were made 
showed as usual that in pomt also not to match. Like their husbands too, the ladies often bore their 
of finery and fashion she naiu- armorial bearings emblazoned on their gowns, which were rendered 
rally belonged to the weaker - thus as hideous as heraldry could make them, with all its curious 
mmded sex. Her habits at menagerie of blue griffins and green geese. i. 

this period are described as ^ garment with long skirts, bordered and faced with fur, was 
being sadly sumptuous and introduced about this period, and worn over the kirtle. The chiefly 
extravagant, far passing y« gririous point about it was that, generally speaking, it had neither 
menm all mannere of arraies. sleeves nor sides ; the armholes being made so large, that the girdle of 
“Neat, not gaudy, a the kirtle which was worn beneath it was visible at the hips.^ An 
maxim that Re paid but little interesting specimen of this sideless sleeveless garment is sho^ni m an 
heed to ; and she hardly gave drawing in the Argentine Collection, representing Queen Philippa 

a thought to the cost of her let down her back hair) intercedmg for the lives of the six 

costume, so long as she could burgesses of Calais : who with halters round their necks are kneelmg 
manage to get sonaebody to 4 ^ Edwakd, with the piteous looks of aldermen whenpantmg a 
pay for it. It is by habits request for a third helping of turtle, or pleading that their venison has 
such as these .that Woman them with no fat. 

mj^es l^fijself 

torri- ^ ^ ^ 

raOM THE ASrCIENT BALLAD OF “ROSABELLB AND TOeCedhSg WiSs^ ^d . ftl i M 


mode remained 
;ed throughout 


reign of Etchahi) the Second, which ended faak the nearest charity 
child) with the last year of the century of which we are now treating. 
The sleeves sometimes reached the wrist, and sometimes stopped short 
at the elbow, and in the latter case had pendent streamers, which were 
called tippets, attached to them. We have noticed the same fashion in 
the male dress of this period, and as lovely woman is an imitative creature, 
we incline to think she did not set the mode, but followed it.^ Perhaps 
it may be interesting to some of our fair readers, if we specially make 
mention, that the gown was now cut rather lower in the neck, and was 
worn so long in front as well as in the train as to require to be held up 
when the attempt was made to walk in it. In- 
deed the fashion of long trains was now carried 
to such lengths, that actually a tract was written 
by some dreadful old divine, entitled “ Contra 
caudas domnarumJ* in plain English, that is, 

“ .gainst the Tails of the ladies.” Another / f A \ 
point moreover to notice in the gown was, that 5 

instead of being worn all loose and flowing, it I ij a f 
now fitted closely to the waist, and a protube- if 8 \ / 1 

rmce was added which we dare not more than V ^ V 

hint at, further than to say, in the smallest of small . X a S ^ 

type, that a reference is made to it in. a liddle of the O ^ 

period, which belikens a fine lady to a carefol house- q 

keeper, for “ shee maketh a grete bustle aboute a littel li iS ^ W Pi ' 
waste.” That horrible old fogy, Dowglas, ll 

Monk of Glastonbury, says the women of his 
time “dyd wear such straiten oloathes that 1 |||: 

they had foxtailes(!) sewed within their gar- || j I ||| 

meats for to holde y“ forth;” but this surely j i \ j| 

must have been a scandalous invention of the | 1 3 1| 

holy father, who being a single man, of course | , [| | 

could have known notning of the secrets of the 11 j 1 

toilette. iliV 

Like the gentlemen, the ladies took to 
wearing at this period the garment called a 
cote-hardie, which we have previously described, ^ ^ 

For the benefit, however, of readers with short 
I memories, we may again state, that the C9te - Sentur? 
was a somewhat graceful garment, not unlike 
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EDWARD THE THIRD AND QUEBN PHILIPPA. PR03I A MS. IN THE j 

ARGENTINE COLLECTION. ( 

Mu.. Stetjtt, who as a writer on the subject of costume must clearly 
be regarded as one of the first walk, quotes an interesting story from 
a manuscript of this period, which shows that ladies were at times not 
much more sensible in dress, in the reign of Edwahd the Thibd, than 
in that of Queen Victoma. As the story, although French, has an 
admirable moral, we may without imprudence transfer it to our print 

“ The eldest of two sisters was promised by her father to a young and handsome 
knight, who owned a very large estate. The day was appointed for the gentleman 
to introduce himself, he not having as yet seen either of the ladies ; and they were 
duly informed beforehand of his coining, that they might be properly prepared to 
receive him. The affianced bride, who was the handsomest of the two, being 
desirous to show her elegant shape and slender waist to the best advanta^, clothed 
herself in a cote-hardie, which sat very strait and close upon her, without any 
lining or facing of fur, although it was winter, and exceedingly cold. The^ conse- 
quence was, that she appeared pale and miserable, like one perishing with the 
severity of the weather ; while her sister who, regardless of her diape, had attired 
herself rationally in thick garments lined with fur, looked warm and healthy, and 
as ruddy as a rose. The young knight was fascinated by the girl who had the least 
beauty and the most prudence, and having obtained her fetber^s consent, proposed 
to her inafflori of manying her sister, who was left in single blessedness to shiver in 
hw finery, and sigh at her sad fate.” 

This affectiug anecdote is related by a Norman knight, named. 
Geoeeroi de la Tour Landry, who recites it in a treatise on morals 
and behaviour, which he^ composed expressly for the use of his 


Z K reaching about as t^ee da|«bters>d 
fara/tfieuSddle of the thigh. It ^ f^tened in the front ^th a 
row of large-siaed huttons/Tiad sometimes streamers from the elbows. 

* -D IX L XV. x- ,1 ^ x. V X X J XI, X - we shoifid advise him to insert the story we have cited, and to devote 

anageortwoto fit remarl« upon the ? 59“^ 

part of their lives in buttoning their dothing. Eairholt speaks of the cotehardie as The anecdote WC think might be most prOutaDly repeated, II It only De 
“having nought extravagant about iti except buttons;” and judging fi«)m the look . , « x_« xv _ « 

of them, in some of the old drawings, it seems to have been the cheese to have them This fondness for big buttons was certainly revived by our * gents a few years 
made as big as cheese-plates. If History repeats itself, so assuredly does Fashion, back ; and many of our fast girls, if we remember rightly, copied it. 
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to illustrate the eyils of tight-lacing, "which is still one of the weak- 
nesses of the weaker sex. Indeed a stronger term, than “ weakness” 
ought to stigmatise such folly, seeing that it sometimes amounts almost 
to suicide, for it entails a certain sacrifice of health if not of life. A 
‘''good figure” is no doubt an enviable possession, but its attainment is 
too commonly attended with bad health; and husbands as a rule think 
i far less of fashion than they do of flesh and blood, and are less likely to 
be caught by a pair of well-shaped stays than by a pair of rosy cheeks. 

1 Girmes handsomely embroidered and embossed with gold and silver 
I were generally worn over the kirtle and cote hardie, and were girt 
loosely on the hips, and not round the waist. A sort of pouch or 
‘ reticule, which was called a gypsire, was worn pendent from the girdle, 

. occupying much about the same position as the chatelaines whicn 
' lately were in fashionable use. An it was tastefully embroidered, no 
doubt the gypsire was at times merely worn by way of ornament ; and 

■ we learn that a small dagger was occasionally stuck through it, which 

■ doubtlessly was likewise only worn for decoration, or if ever it was 
i used, it surely must have been for some such peaceful purpose as 
! piercing a few button holes, or stabbing a plum cake. 

i The hair was still worn m a fret or caul of golden network, which 
' sometimes was surmounted by a coronet of jewels, and sometimes by a 
1 wreath of flowers, or 

I ^ dse simply by a veil.- 

I however, and at pic- 

! ^ hoods, 

i I [■^'-^4 av wrapped round 

\ their heads like cords 

' streamers depending 

■' throat, ^though they 

' ^ / )1 worn so 

• // i M commonly as during 

ll if the last century; hut 

IS 1 the ugly clumsy, gor- 

' I A H which, wu' have ! 

seen, was introdnced 

\n ^ in the reigfu of’ In - 1 

^ ^ WABD TKB EiEST, 

j ' appears to have been 

I FOB.TBAII or ^'YB wipe OP BATH.” PROM MR. PUKCH'S klCkcdUltO thc dUSt- 

; COPT OP CHAUCER. holc of oblivion, for 

[ we find no mention 

' -that it was still in nse. Coverchiefs or kercluefs were still worn by 
! way of head-dress among the middle classes, but by the swellesses it 
! seems they had mostly been discarded. Chaucer’s Wife of Bath, he 
i tells us, wore them once a week: and if she had any tendency to 
: headache, we can scarcely wonder that she did not wear them oftener, 
i for he expressly mentions that they were ”full fine of ground” (what- 
i ever that may mean) and he adds : — 


PORTRAIT OP ''YB WIPE OP BATH.” PROM MR. PUKCH’S 
COPY OP CHAUCER. 


CLUBS AND CHARITIES. 

To Mr, Bunch, 

“ Sir, “ < M , Ball - Mall , Bnday , 

AM. ashamed to put a more specific address, for it is a dis- 
graceful thing to be in town at such a time as this, but au Irish friend’s 
having unaccountably forgotten to remit the money for a bill which 1 
accepted for him as ‘the merest matter of forrum’ has compelled me 
to come up, and all my business friends having in the most uubnsiness- 
like manner taken themselves of to Southend, Switzerland, and similar 
places, 1 am unhappily obliged to remain and collect m^ funds viis et 
modis. 1 am sure that you wHl sympathise in my humiliation, and be 
content to forego the inclosure of a card, which I am aware you usually 
insist upon. I a gentleman. Sir, although in town at the end of 
September. 

“ Having much leisure, I read all the papers at my club, as much to 
avoid the contemptuous looks of such of the servants as are not 
grouse-shooting as for any interest I can take in literatnre at such a 
time. 

“ I perceive that a Beverend Gentleman by the name of Kbmpe (which 
reminds me of Kemp Town, which is bad enough, but better than 
London in the autumn) has been publishing a complaint that the Clubs 
of London occupy the best parts of the best parishes, but do not con- 
tribute to parocbial charities, except by'sending out their broken meat 
to the churchwardens, and such like. The Beverend Gentleman wants 
the Clubs to come down handsomely with benefactions. 

“Now, upon my life, Sir, one mways knew that of all the unhesi- 
tating mendicants the parsons are the most unblushing, and that out 
of every dozen letters on a fellow’s table there is sure to be one from a 
Beverend, inclosing a statement that in the parish of St. Miasma, 
or St. Fetida-cum-Drains, there is no Church accommodation for eleven 
hundred heathens and a half, for whose, benefit he sends you a 
perforated card, into which you are to insert a shillbig of your last 
winnings at billiards oi^oker, and thus bless the residue and remainder. 
But, really, when a Beverend Gentleman asks a Club to apply its 
subscriptions in aid of the poor-rates, I can. only say that he is a 
cooler card than the perforated pasteboard. 

“Why, Sir, does the Beverend K. know that at this very moment 
half the Clubs in London want more billiard accommodation ? Does 
he know that port wine is getting dearer and dearer every day, and 
that it is the bounden dutv of every Committee- to lay down every good 
pipe the;^ can hear of P Does he know, Sir^ that we want more warm 
baths built ? Is he acquainted with the price of tobacco P or does he 
need to be told that very few Club cigars are fit to smoke,, in conse^ 
quence of the deaEmess of the article and the reluctance of men to give 
more than eightpence or ninepence for a. weed? Is he aware that our 
libraries, especially the French novel departments, are far fcom com- 
plete, and that from the absence of duplicate sets a man hasiofiben to 
wait a couple of days for the last Paris story,, especially if an English 
dramatic author gets hold of it ? Gan he have been apprised that Club 
servants are very expensive^ and that, owing to the Insuf^cient attend- 
ance, a fellow has often to wait three minutes, before his table can be 
deared and the wine brought? I am not hostile to the Clergy, Sir, 
far from it, and I willingly assume that the- Beverend G^tlemau is ! 
uninformed of these facts, and that his preposterous- proposition would 
never have been made had he possessed ampler knowledge; But. in 


• “ I durste swere tliat they weighed apound. 

That on the Sonday were upon hir oedde : 

Bare hosen weren of fine scarlett redde, 

Eul strelt yteyed, and shoon full moist and nowe.” 

We learn too of this lady 

“ Upon an ambler easily she satte, 

Ywimpled well, and on hire hede an hat 
As brode as a bokeler or a targe. 

A foote mantel about hire hippes large. 

And on hire feet a paire of sporres sharpe.” 

With the exception perhaps of the wimple and the spurs this des- 
cription might have fairly been applied to the Miss Browns, Miss 
Joneses and Miss Smiths, who a season or two since were wont to 
amble about on donkeys by the sad sea-waves at Bamsgate : for the 
round hats which they wore were every bit as broad as bucklers, and 
really looked as though they ought to have been worn in a broad 
farce. 


The Long Vacation. 

The Ejno oe NAmuss has had so many troubles lately, and has 
been oppressed with so much business of a most movir^ and distress- 
ing nature, that it is not to be wondered at if he has gone into the 
-country just to enjoy a little Gaeta. 

Character Bead in a Weed, — ^The thistle is a fit emblem for 
Scotland-— it is so remarkably downy. 


public* eontribulion, and proclaiming its almsgiving, though, such a 
thought might h^ve occurred to a minister of the Establishment.- But 
charity should be a secret matter, of which the world should have no 
knowledge. ‘What I give is nothing to nobody’ was the admirable 
remark of one of the most distinguished Members of Parliament. The 
ostentation which would be manifested by Club donations would be most 
objectionable to the feelings of Clnb-men, who are celebrated for prac- 
tising the truly Christian virtue of retiring modesty upon the subject 
of any good deeds they may do, should they happen to do any. 

“ I will only add, Sir, that should the plausible but moat improper 
appeal of the Rev. Mr. Bbmpe produce any effect upon our Com- 
mittee (not that I would wrong them by believing it pos8ible)J[, for 
one-, will leave no atone unturned to eject that Committee from oface at 
the earliest opportunity, and I have the honour to be. Sir, 

“ Tour very obedient Servant, 

“Thomas Antikempis,” 

“ P.S. The poor, I am given to understand, have Olu^of their oto. 
Lefi them apply there for assistance, if they want it. We occasionally 
send the hat round for a Swell— properly recommended by Swells— so 
it is unjust to accuse us of illiberality.” 


The Movement or Events in Italt.- 
the way.” 


‘St. Peter’s (Mr stops 
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SERMONS AND SOKE THROATS. 


Under the signature of T. B., a correspondent 
of the Inquirer discusses a peculiar complaint to j 
which preachers are liable, and which appears i 
to be known to those whom it concerns by the ! 
name of “Minister’s Sore Throat.” T. B. ob- j 
serves that singers, who exert the vocal organs i 
much more powerfully than preachers do, are ' 
not subject to this affection, and attributes their i 
exemixtion therefrom to the modulations of sound j 
wherein their performances consist, as con- I 
trusted with the usual monotony of sermons, I 
which he supposes to be the cause of the minisr { 
teried malady. It is possible that harping upon 
one string, as it were, of the chords vocales, may , 
produce a soreness of the part overstrained. It 
is desirable to know whether the “Minister’s 
Sore Throat ” is confined to Dissenting Ministers^, 
or whether it is an orthodox ailment. 

There are certainly some divines other than 
nonconformists, who m preaching are wont to 
utter such uncouth tones as to grievously offend 
the ears of the listener. In the effort of producing 
such painfol sounds they may also perhaps hurt 
their own throats, and serve them right. But 
who ever heard a parson of the old school com- 
plain of any injury to the throat sustained through 
preaching y Did. the plump old pluralist with a 
red nose ever snffer from “Minister’s Sore 
Throat ” ? Yet surely he was monotonous enough 
in preaching. But it must never be forgotten 
that this kind of clergyman was in the habit of 
keeping the immediate neighbourhood of that 
mechanism which is liable to be deranged by 
preaching well moistened with a fiuid which is 
an excellent gargle— port wine. It is very true 
that he always drank his gargle. Perhaps also 
he did not preach too long, How if the pastors 
who suffer from “Minister’s Sore Throat” were 
supplied by the liberality of those who sit under 
them with plenty of the parson’s preservative 
against that complaint, on condition of their 
observance of the same moderation as that which, 
on the parson’s part, mav be supposed to have 
been a condition to the efhoacy of the remedy P 


A PRIBNDLY YENTURB. 

“Might I* tempt you to venture upon this 
orange ? ” “I should be happy to oblige you. 
Madam,” said Leigh Hunt, who was thus being 
addressed by a lady, “bat I’m afraid I should 
fall off.” The PjEtiNOB oe Wales, much in the 
same way at Kingston and other places in Canada^ 
would not venture near the Oranges ; for fear, not 
of fa^g off. but of f^ing out There might 
hskve'been a falling off of his popularity, had he 
yielded to the insolence of these sour bigots, who 
acted infinitely more like meddlers than oranges. 
If we were asked to say, what were the Fruits 
of Sedition, we should not hesitate for a moment 
to reply— “The Oranges in Upper Canada.” 


"CUM MARTE MINERVA.” 

(with a vengeance.) 

Owr frmid MaulsUcke (38iA “ ArtisLd ”) dewies Jimvsclj to Strcngdi&iimg his Left Arm, which 
he hAObTs is of {he greatest importance m order to make himself a Good Shot; he {herefore uses 7iis 
Mfle as a Maul-stick, to accustom his arm to the weight of it. j 


A Glass that will not bear the Morning's Beflection. 

An American has patented a glass in which 'a man can see himself as plainly as others 
see him. At present he has not sold a single specimen, for everybody who has looked into 
the gl^s will not believe that the plain object before him could possibly be himself. Loud 
and bitter and unmitigated has been the disgust and indignation of everybody, and the con- 
sequence has .been, that the poor American, believing in his innocence that the object of the 
world WM to arrive at the truth, has lost largely by his foolish speculation, fie is now 
trjbig his hand on a glass that flatters, and expects in a very short time to realise a con- 
siderable fortune. To the ladies he intends charging double, for he knows well enough that, 
let them be ever so beautifal, they will never be abje to do without it.£ He has not yet fixed 
the price for girls who squint. 


Another Prophecy Fulfilled! 

There is hut one Tunch, and, when needful,, 
he turns Frophet, 

Five years ago, on the Fifteenth of September, 
in Number 740 of his immortal work, Punch 
predicted the extinction of the tyranny of Naples 
—a prophecy which all who run may read has 
been fulfilled, lii the Big Cut of that Number 
the King oe Naples is depicted, with his Crown 
toppling off as he makes ms hurried exit, in the 
midst of an eruption of cannon-balls and bavonets, 
belched upon him from Yesuvins, which is blazing 
in the background. What prophet could speak 
plainer, who spoke with pencil’s point ? ^ 


Me, Edwin James* Mission . to Itaxt,— To 
address the Jura. 


BoU West, BrMot s Pnk, botli in the Parish of St. Panesaw, In the County of Midnesex; 
^ Precinct of WUtefirlari. in thi City X London, and FnbUihed by ^ at No. 85, Fleet Street. In the Parish of* St. Bride, In the City of 
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OUR AUSTRIAN SYMPATHIES. | 

England uiusi; fraternise with Austria. Surprising^ as j 
tms declaration may seem, its truth will be apparent from 
the facts, that, for the last ten years the Austrian, nation 
has paid taxes to the amount of 800,000,000 florins more 
than it did in the ten preceding;^ that the national debt is 
1,300,000,000 florins larger than it was ten years ago : that 
State property valued at 100,000,000 florins has had to be 
sold; that the deficit expected in 1861 is 39,000,000 florins 
even in case of peace ; and that the people are subject to a 
“war-contribution” of 33,000,000 florins per anTmTVT 
These^ circumstances are stated in the report of a financial 
committee; and what Englishmen that reads them can ! 
refrain from exclaiming to his Austrian fellow sufferer, 
“Come to my arms, my brother in taxation! Let us 
compare what our friend Disraeli calls fleabites.” We 
are told that the war-contribution is so exceedingly onerous 
that it cannot long be levied. How very like our own 
Income-Tax 1 Perhaps, even as that impost, it is assessed 
with the utmost mjustice, and levied so as to inflict the 
greatest possible inconvenience. Whilst, therefore, John 
Bull hugs the Austrian subject of confiscation, Mr. Glad- 
stone may embrace the Einance Minister of Austria ! 


“HE CALLS THEE, EDWIN.” 

“ Sib, 

“ Am Havin the misfprtin to be Hear Eor larsny 
wich i wish to Be Tried by jury of My Countrymn as i 
wold Ilk to now wich Way is To Be Mill or Quiets But 
i ear the Gudge edwn jeames is Gone to itly to be Counsel 
to Gen* Gobbaldt, and advice Him to Shoot unfortune 
Chaps as cant ahear the Enmy shootin of Them wich seem 
ard but May be all Wright but what Caul has gudge 
jeames to itly Instead of tryng My larsny Case wich am 
givn to understand is pade for wich by Publishg may caul 
him to His hone spear and oblidge, 


Brighton Jalel^ 


' Your respflly. 


A Pbisnob.” 


I say^ Old Fellow j it's not the slighUst use tirying to slvelter Hwre — ym'll he wet 
through in no time. Why dorCt you follow my cmmple t ” 


Inscbiption for the Lebrart of the British 
Museum. — “ Supported by theln-Yoluntary Subscriptions 
—of Booksellers.” 


^ DINNER AND THE LADY. 

“Dear Mr. Punch, 

“ I Did hope that we were going to hear no more of Mr. G. 
H. M., the gentleman who insulted us, the Matrons of England, by 
saying that we did not know how to give dinners properly, and by 
offering us all sorts of advice which was not required, and if it was, 
was not going to be taken from such as him. But it seems that he 
cannot keep his disOTsting greedy pen quiet, and that not being able 
to find anything good enongh to eat in England, he must go to Russia 
for a dinner, and he had better stop there. 1 am not going to demean 
myself by gomg through ihis letter of two columns long, all about his 
dinner, like a Pig, and indeed I scarcely read a quarter of the rubbish; 
hut I shall only say that the creatures he speaks of who want a flogging 
before dinner to ^ve them an appetite, should have a precious good 
one,^ if I had the making the laws and the choosing the beadles. Lau- 
restinas, indeed! Cat or nine tails would be the properer thing. And 
Bohemian Girls to sing to him after dinner. Very pretty, upon my 
word; An English gentleman onght to be content to come up to the 
drawing-room, and hear an Engliab girl sing “ I dreamt that 1 dwelt in 
marble hallsF That ought to be enough of Bohemian Girl for him. I 
despise G. H. M., Mr, Punch, and that^s the long and the short of 
it,^and it’s no use saying it isn’t, because it is. 

“But what 1 meant to say to you was, that I do hope you will set 
yourself against the fashion of these Russian dinners, omners A la 


at the dinner-table better than anywhere else. You were instructed to 
attend to your neighbours, particokrly ladies, and if you sat near the 
i lady of the house you were to insist on carving for her. Where are 
I the young men of the present day to learn manners, I should like to 
I know ? The table covered with flowers and figmareesses, a paper with 
a list of the dishes by every guest, and all the dishes handed round one 
by one. Why, Mr. Punch, nobody need speak to anybody else at all, 
and 1 believe that’s what G. H. M. would like to come to. All sitting 
like people in an omnibus, eat and drink, and go away. And this you 
call having a dinner I I don’t, if you do. I choose to talk about my 
dishes to my guests, not for them to look at a paper and mumble to 
my servants. What credit does the mistress of the house get for 
things smuggled about like this ? After all her trouble in getting up 
the dinner, the pecmle don’t suppose that she knows a bit about it more 
than they do, and fancy it all comes in from the pastrycook’s round the 


to people, You see your dinner.’ -I am old-fashioneA I dare say, but 
that I can’t help, and what ’s more don’t mean to. I don’t choose to 
set frmt, and cut glass, and flowers, and Erench-moss before my friends, 
instead of dishes of food. A dinner-table was intended to be a dinner- 
table,^ and not a Bond Street shop-window. I wonder what Mr. G. H. 
M. wm^ stick on the table^ next instead of wholesome things to eat. 
Eountams, perhaps, and bird-cages, and selfplaying accordions, and 
Punch and Judy. He is like a great schoolboy, only if one of my boys 
were to put his toys on the table to amuse himself while at his meals, 
he ’d precious soon have an introduction to Lady Gay Spanker, I can 
tell him. I have no patience with such folly. 

"Then as to politeness. We used to be told that tTn'a was learned 


comer, which nothmg ever aid in my house, and never shall so long as 
1 am the chief of the family, and 1 should like to hear my husband 
propose such a thing, only he knows better than to insult his wife. 

“The newspapers ought to he ashamed to publish such letters as 
Mr. G. H. Mi’s, and men ought to be ashamed to read them, which is 
more. You ought to have other things to attend to, and the dinners 
ought to be left to us to manage, as they used to be in the good old 
times, when men were men, and did ^eat things, and did not want to 
be flogged for an appetite, and mew about Erench-moss and flowers on 
the table. Dinner is a Lady’s business ; and one of my boys tells me 
that the word Lady is Saxon, and means the Divider of Bread, which 
he says is a— something— I forget the word— elephant — equivocate — 
equivalent— is that it ? — equal to saying she manages the food of the 
house. To be sure, old words have lost their meauing, and Spinster 
does not now mean a good industrious girl that spins her wedding- 
clothes, but only a goose that wants to be married, and meantime sews 
eleven millions of eyelet-holes into useless scraps of calico. But 
while I am a Lady I will be the Head of the Table, and Mr. G. H. M. 
and everybody that is like him, if there are any, and 1 hope there are 
not many, may go on soribbline and being flogged until they are tired. 
No Russian dinners, Mr, Punm, for 

"Tours sincerely, 

** Bussell Square, Monda/uP “The British Matron.” 


YQL. XXXIX, 
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split/ hut the fact is, that Stapler, who had on my shooting jacket, 
which is much too small for him, actually did lose several buttons in a 
fit of laughter behind the Tvmes^ when he saw my foreign friend thus 
gorgeously attired enter the apartment., Eor my part I felt sorry 
for the Herr, who, to do him justice, is as good a fellow as ever swal- 
lowed sauerkraut. He was evidently under an impression that he was 
coming to a grand entertainment, and here were we smoking short 
clays and imbibing beer like amatenr coalheavers. "Wliat do I say ? 
smoking ? beer-drinking ? If the STtynKiNGEU had been of any other 
nation than his own, I might have felt embarrassed. But when did a 
Vaterlander ever refuse a weed and a glass of ale ? Imploring him to 
be seated (for the honest fellow was standing in the first position, and 
bowing away to everyone, including Mrs, K., at the rate of ten miles 
an hour), 1 presently divested him of his dress-coat, and lent him a 
dressing-gown, enveloped in which easy garment, and pulling away at 
my best Meerschaum, he soon made himself at home, and recounted 
his late adventures. He had been in Town but five days, and in that 
short space of time had managed to visit more lions than I ever expect \ 
to see during the term of my natural life. | 

** Of course he had been over tbe Tower— of which I have only once \ 
caught a glimpse from a penny steamboat. He bad penetrated into 
the humid regions of the Thames Tunnel, and scaled the heights of the 
Civic Monument., He had been introduced to Madame Tussaud’s 
ceroplastlc celebrities, and had watched with delight the gambols of 
the hippopotamus in the Regent’s Park. He had been wound uu in tbe 
ascending-room of the Coliseum, and lowered in the diving-bell at the 
Polytechnic; visited the Law Courts, ‘vare I underwent/ said the 
poor fellow, ‘abrofuse transpiration,’ the Metropolitan Prisons, the 
Houses of Parliament, GaUdhalL— what not. He was good enough to 
speak of all in terms of glowing admiration. One was ‘ sekr Mhscli* 

\ another *wund&rschm* His only regret was, that he had had no 


opportunity of seeing Shakspeare on the British stage. ‘Myfrient/ 
said he, ‘ I would have liked to see Eamled by Vblps or Keait in 
Mozo you ^Please It.* He went to the Olympic, and came away shocked 
at Mr. Hobson’s admirable impersonation of tbe Venetian Jew. He 
looks upon burlesque as a sign of the decadence of the English Drama, 
and censures the immortal Bard himself for his disregard of the 

* unities/ 

“ As the evening wore away, I think it was Stippler who proposed 
that we should adjourn to Paddy Green’s, and afford the StOnninger 
I an opportunity of seeing that famous Music HaU. We summoued a 
cab, and it would have done your heart good to see the Herr taking off 
I his hat to the Peeler who shut the door for us. ‘ How amiable are 
your constables 1 ’ he exclaimed, as we drove avray, and I believe he 
tipped X4002 a shilling for his pains. At Green’s the SitiNNiNGBR 
made himself thoroughly at home, listening to * The Tardy Eorsman* 

* The Cheung Crow* ^ Band the Life-moaf, and other popular melodies 
with the greatest enthusiasm and delight, and breal^g a tumbler or 
so at every round of applause. Mr. Green the well-known proprietor 
tendered his snuff-box with his usual affability, and Hjbrr Joel, at the 
particular desire of a few kind friends (who have made the same 
request of him any night these twenty years) favoured us with his 
celebrated imitation of a male and female kingfisher, a trombone, a 
hapick, and other types of lower creation. 

As for refreshment, there were certainly four of us, but as I 
remember paying for five kidneys, three Welsh rarebits, and a chop, to 
say nothing of bitter ale and gin sling, I suppose some of us must have 
made a good supper. 

" I saw the Herr home to his hotel : he grasped my hand as he 
wished me good night, and entered upon a long and seriously involved 
sentence, in which I could just distinguish the words ‘ Gastfreiheit* 

* Jeanses* * BeutscMand* ‘ bier-Mnken* ‘ Schiller* ‘ Yelchrafebid* 

* Gesellschcift* ‘ prosit Gross Brittania* * auf Wiedersehn.* Then 
taking a candle from the night-porter, and collecting all his energies 
into one profound bow, he went slowly up to bed. 

“ Paithfully yours. 


eagerness to seize them. A lot of baby-jumpers will also be suspended ! 
for infants who are Ibnd of active sedertt ary exercise; while for Babies i 
of more dormant and retiring dispositions cradles, rocked by steam, ; 
will be let out by the hour, each one warranted to send its inmate off ! 
to “bye-bye” within tbe limit of a brace of shakes, after tucking up j 
in it. In short, no pains will be spared to make the Court a pleasant j 
lounge and agreeable midday resting-place for all the “tiddy ittle ; 
sings” whom their Mammas may wish to leave there, like parcels, i 
until called for. 

The chief object of the Court is, however, not' so much to please the ! 
Babies as the public, who are now continually annoyed by squeak ana i 
squaUings, at times when such disturbance is most trying to the | 
nerves. It is an aggravating thing for a connoisseur of music to find ! 
a pack of Babies in full cry in the concert room, when he goes there to I 
enjoy a symphony of BfaETHOVEN or a melody of Mozart. The power j 
of disturbance by a Baby with good lungs is considerably greater than 
the ignorant may think. Indeed au infant’s throat, if its possessor hs 
in health, is one of the most powerful wind instruments we know. 
A solo on the squall is quite enough to drown a solo on the flute ; in 
fact, the other day as we sat hearing the Creation, the grand crash of a 
chorus was completely overwhelmed by tbe squeals of Mrs. Bibs’s 
baby just behind us. 

By the opening of the Baby Court these interruptions will be stopped, 
and the Crystal Palace Concerts may be heard without annoyance. 
Thk consimunation is the more devoutly to be wished, as the music 
which is given there really is wort.h hearing, and it tries one’s temper 
sadly to listen without hearing it. By the arrangement now in prospect 
this aural disappointment vrill in future be avoided ; and in common 
with all lovers of the Crystal Palace Concerts we shall most heartily 
rejoice when we are able to announce that the project we have men- 
tioned has been put in actual practice, and that daily during concert- 
time every Baby in the building has to undergo the ceremony of 
presentation at the Baby Court. 


' ^ / 
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^ Jack Easel.” 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE BABY COURT. 

Wb hear it is the intention of the Crystal Palace Company, -who are 
always active in administering to the wants of the pleasure-seeking 
public, to open a small Court for the reception of the Babies who in 
such numbers daily honour the Palace with their presence. To ease 
the minds of such Mammas as bring their Babies without nursemaids, 
the Court will be supplied with suitable attendants ; and every care 
will be takeaa in the absence of their parents to provide the infant 
occupants with recreation and refreshment. A quantity of pap will be 
continually on sde, and Babies who— despite of stern George Oruik- 
SKANK — are addicted to the Bottle, will be furnished with the 
to allay their inward cravings. _ ^ 

Corals will be kept for all the tiny teeth in need of them, and rattles 
of the newest and the noisiest description will be constantly iu readi- 
ness for all the little hands which may bef stretched and clapped in 


1 NOAT AND QUEEHI. 

i “ Mr/Puncf, 

“ I ears as ow there ’s a book hadwertised by tbe Name of the 
I Biftene Becisif Battles Rof the World. Werry ^ood. The Eight atween 
the Bbnisher Boy and tom saybrs was a Hindecisif Battle. Heke 
in coarse there ’d a Bin cixtean Decisive Battles. But then Ow about 
Brettle and mace ? That wos a deoisiv batel i shud say and Wots 
jure apinnion hon the Subjack Hr. Bunch ? i remane, 

“ Hever youm, 

“ The Cache and Osses, October, 1860.” “ patbbeormilliass.” 

“ poBcrip. Too to Wun on garibaldi agin Lamobisheer.” 


To TBE Claimants op tee Delhi Prize-money. — ” My fine fel- ' 
lows, you shouldn’t grumble, though you have been kept of your 
money for more than three years ; for don’t you know that valour, like 
Virtue, is its Own Heward.”— Charles Wood, 
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IMUrinee. Yo hoy. Bill, Staocd hy t WoHl Jmd a ^JSacco Sho^J aloiigs'ule. Mere ’5 tlie ScoLeliman /’■ 


ROME ON THE SEINE. 

The following article, whicli explains, on behalf of the Prenoh 
Imperial Government, the relation of the Tnileriea to the Yatican, may 
be regarded as semi-o£Blcions 

The Government of the Bbkperoe, ever having at heart the interests 
of France and the Catholic -world, which are inseparable, has known 
how to conduct itself under existing complications. 

When France kneels, Europe falls prostrate. When] France crosses 
herself, Europe beats her breast. 

WiU the Sovereign Pontiff quit Some ? Will the Holy Father stay 
where he is ? Behold the two questions of which France is going to 
propose a solution. 

It is incontestable that Borne is the patrimony of St. Peter. But the 
Pope is the father of 300,000,000 Catholics. Therefore, wherever the 
Pope maybe, he can bless the whole world from the roof of the nearest 
house. ^ It follows that the Pope is unable to quit the metropolis of 
Catholicism; because Borne, so to speak, accompanies him wherever 
he goes. 

iSfevertheless, unbounded freedom of action is necessary to the 
political independence of the Head of the Church. 

It is in this regard that France has resolved to astonish the world by 
a self-devotion which will exemplify the inexorable logic of faith. 

By this time the Catholic populations -wilL have comprehended the 
necessity of inviting the Holy Father to tsie up his residence at 
Paris. Paris, equally with Borne, is the Eternal City. Consequently, 
in going to Paris the Pope does not quit Borne ; it is simply a change 
I of air ; a transition to a mild atmosphere from one of which the tempe- 
rature was excessive. 

The treasures of Christiau and Classical art which have been accu- 
mulated b^ so many Pontiffs can accompany his Holiness. 

France is profoundly Catholic. What is Government? It is, for 
France, Catholicism applied in politics. What ! is there one morality 
for individuals and another for nations ? Certainly not. The Imperial 
Government will therefore constitute itself towards France, and thus 
towards Europe, the Executive of the Catholic theocracy. j 

Nevertheless the Government of the Emperor will reserve to itself ! 
the filial privilege of advising the Father of the Faithful, and tendering I 


*to the Sovereign Pontiff those necessary counsels, which, when adopted, 
must be -universally accepted as the dictates of infallible -wisdom. In 
thw manner France will reconcile a devout fidelity with the gravity of 
the present situation, and will consult European objects which are also 
those of the Church. 

A TOBTUBBB’S PLEA. 

■ One Hoplet, a ruifian, usurping the sacred name of Teacher, 
recently fiogged a child to death, and is undergoing a righteous 
sentence for his crime. For some reason, he is permitted to make a 
I plea in print against his punishment. His plea is as loathsome as his 
crime. He has the effrontery to utm, that in beating Beginald 
Caeobllor to death, he, Hoplet, theTBrute, was but following out a 
System which has been strenuously maintained by religionists. And 
he cites cases in which the most cruel chastisements have been per- 
severed in by Christian parents, until exhausted and tortured children 
have been compelled to beg mercy. His argument is that we, the 
Wiser and Stronger, are entitled to use our strength against others 
until they admit our wisdom. 

We are content to accept the man’s wopositions, and we call for 
the adoption of his system. Outraged English society says, m its 
wisdom, ‘‘It is wicked to torture children.’’ Hoplet refuses to admit 
this. WeB outraged English Society happens to be stronger than 
Hoplet. Let his system be enforced. Is there a Cat and Nme Tails 
in the gaol in which he is doing penance ? 


A Poor Look Out. 

It would be rather awkward, when that new Zealander comes to 
Waterloo Bridge to take his celebrated sketch, if he hasn’t a half- 
penny with him to pay the toll; for how, pray, is he to take his stand 
on one of the middle arches, if the toU-lceeper will not allow him to 
pass P We leave the question to be decided by any one of the five 
hundred authors of the existence of the New Zealander, whose 
future prospects have been so frequently and so doquently commented 
upon. . 


THE M AN' IN POSSESSION. 

E— M— I., "I WONDEE WHEN HE WUiL OPEN THE DOOE.' 
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A REAL WORKING MEN’S RIFLE CORPS. 












•‘Perhaps they won’t ''per- 
sewere 1 ” was the reflection 
of the footman when he 
. heard his bell mnff vigo- 
ft ronsly a second and third 
^ time : and did not think it 
[ worth his while to kouble 
himself to answer it. 
ii "Perhaps they won’t per- 
il sewere!” may have hke- 
\i wise been the thought of 
fj certain friends across the 
n Channel, when they heard 
how energetically our Rifle 
V/ ■ Movement was first started, 




— j as the common goes ; 

^e mem^rs^of our^Riflj 
wat^ befor^thej^are 

.7* patriotic fire IS not easy to 

quenched, and we may 

— c ■ regard them as com- 

pletely above proof, with 
’Tn :~"ricL.'I^ ^=^V so many watery trials has 

their strength been weekly 
tested. 

If patience is a virtue, so is perseverance ; and of both of these good qualities 
our Volunteers have clearly snown themselves possessed. Some Corps have 
perhaps displayed them more than others ; and a laudable example of what may 
be achieved in the piprsuit of Rifle practice under no slight dif&cultiea is afforded 


SllrlS 




to posterity by the members of the Deptford Company, 
of whose good work their captain,— ■Montgomerie by 
name, has let us know this much;— , 

“ Having’ received fcom a Mendly neighbour ground for ball practice, 
and spoilt bricks enough for a wall, they set to -work to erect their 
j own butt ; and in seven evenings, working with a will, every 
I member of every rank, tho chaplain not excepted, taking his turn 
at digging and wheeling, they erected a wall sixty-four feet long, ten 
feet high, and six feet thick at the base, with an embankment 
behind it.” 

This Deptford Corps, we learn, was set on foot for 
“working men.” Assuredly its members, in erecting their 
own butts, have not belied their name, and they have 
thereby made it one which they may well feel proud of. 
We tmnk if other corps were to follow in their footsteps, 
there would be small harm, and probably great benefit. 
There is nothing infra dig, in handling a spade, and in 
erecting their own butts there is nothing to cause &flemen 
to make butts of themselves for outsiders to laugh at. 
However high may be their standing in' society, they need 
not fear that doing useful handiwork will lower it ; and as 
for any jokes that may be cracked at their expense, the 
cracking of their rifles will be quite enough to drown them. 
Indeed, seeing what expense their butt-making has saved 
them, they well afford to run the risk of being laughed at. 

But there is little chance of ridicnle for such good pluck 
and perseverance as that by which the Deptford corps have 
won our thanks and^to. We say our "thanks,” for 
every one who lends his aid to strengthen our national 
defences, deserves the thanks of every one who wants to 
be defended by them. As the father of a family, in their 
name we therefore thank the Deptford Yolunteers for the 
practice ground which they so pluokily have made ; and 
we hope next year at Wimbledon they wfll show us that 
their practice his made them pretty perfect. 


The Head of his Race. 

At the boat-races at Ottawa, before the Princb or 
Wales, the great race was won by an Xudlan, who shot 
far a-head of aU his competitors. This gives a flat con- 
tradiction to the assertion, that the Indians as a race are 
fast going out. However, in the present instance, it was no 
great wonder that the Indian proved the winner, for as his 
canoe was made of birch, it was pretty sure to flog aff others. 


CRINOLINE AND CIYILISATION. 

" Oh, Mr. Funch/ I am so enchanted! What do you think that 
darling Prinoe oe Wales has discovered? At least it wasn’t ^ 
exactly, but the Fimes Correspondent ; only of course you know if the 
Prince hadn’t gone there, the Correspondent would not either, and so 
the discovery might never have been made, or at any rate not so soon, 
and, if it had, perhaps the Fimes might not have had its Correspondent 
ther^and then of course the public would have heard nothing about 
it. But I ’m keeping you, poor man 1 from the account of the discovery. 
Here it is then, word for word as it was printed in the paper, I got my 
little sister Julia to copy it, for Miss Smith (she’s our governess) 
was gone to see her Amt, at least she says it ’s her Aunt, hut I say it’s 
i her Cousin^ because I know that he’s at home now, and he’s got Oh! 


her Comm, because I know that he’s at home now, and he’s got Oh! 
•such nice hair, and such a lovely large moustache, at least so Miss 
Smith tells and so you' see 1 had to hear the children say their 


OMITH teus and so you see 1 nad to near tne cmidren say tneir 
lessons ; and Julia, Oh ! she was stcch a naughty child, she would insist 
on saying ‘oat’ spelt * dog f and in declaring that twice twelve was 
a hundred and twenty-four ! and in protesting that New York was a 
lake m Mesopotamia/ And so for punishment I made her copy out 
this extract, and you needn’t be afraid to print it from her writing, 
because 1 read it over afterwards and made the spell^ rights and put 
the proper stops. You know the Correspondent is describing the 
Royal tour through Upper Canada, and between two villages called 
Almonte and Arapsin— they have the queerest names for places in 
America !— he says : — 

“ The track was partly through the forest, over what is called a corduroy road, a 
Colonial synonymo for no road at all, a kind of fetack whore the natural inequalities 
of the ground are developed to their utmost by a profuse intermixture of pine logs. 
The route at this part lay through a perfectly wild country. Only a log cabin broke 
the monotony of the forest here and there, with a group of ragged brown girls and 
boys clustered on pine logs to cheer the Princo. The despotism of fashion, however, 
has penetrated into the remotest recesses of these backwoods, for however ragged 
may oe the female members of a Settlex's family, I never saw any who did not wear 
the most monstrous wooden hoops under their petticoats.” 

" There, Mr. Funchl Now, what do you say to that, Sir? Wide 
petticoats are worn in the lackwoods qf America/ Isn’t that an inte- 
resting discovery to mgke ! And how glad I am to fhmk the PrincG— 


dear darling fellow, how I should like to waltz with him— should be 
the man to make it ! One feels really almost reconciled to losing him so 
long, when one hears of what intelligence his absence is productive. 
How charming it is to think that wherever women go. Crinoline goes 
with them; and that no matter what a nuisance and a trouble it must 
be to them, they mil persist in wearing it despite of every obstacle. 
Of course it must be a great bother to walk m a wide petticoat in 
places like the backwoods, at least if they ’re at all like what my fancy 
paints them. Why, even in Kew Gardens there are walks wliich are 
so narrow one can scarcely squeeze one’s hoops through them, and I’m 
sure in Richmond Park there are heaps^and heaps of places where one 
finds one’s Crinoline immemelp inconvenient. As for Burnham Beeches, 
really there are walks there which are quite impassable if one goes in a 
wide dress. The last picnic that I went to, I got so entaf^Ud, I do 
believe indeed that I should never have got out if Cousin Charley, who 
was with me, hadn’t had penknife, and so by main force extricated me. 
He said I was as difficult to clear as the Great JEastem, and I’m sure 
it took him such a time to cut me out, that Mamma ^tvrreallg ansdous 
and would insist on sending off that horrid Mr. Qcizzington to see 
what had become of me ! 

" Well, if Crinoline is so inconvenient in England, what must^ it be 
in places like the forests of America ! and how brave it is^ in girls to 
go through the bore of wearing^ it ! Much as you hate Crinoline I’m 
sure you must admire the heroism — or should 1 call it 5^roism ? — of 
those who make such martyrs of themselves by using it. And surely | 
you will cease, Sir, from your horrible attacks on it, npw you are eon- \ 
vinced, as I ’m sure you ought to be, that they are fatile to arrest its I 
worldpervaMng course, and that wherever we may trace the advance j 
of civilisation, there will the march of (Mnolme infaliibly be manifest,] j 

“ I remain. Sir, in the fasMon, i 

" Yours defiantly as ever, | 

“ Amelta Angelica Ahgbuna Agnes Anne.*' j 

“P.S, Does Judy wear Crinoline? I’ll bet a pair of gloves she 
does ! j 

“ P.S. My size is six-and-a-quarter. Please leave them under cover, ! 
atyour office, and I’ll call for them.” - 
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PUNCHES BOOK OF BRITISH COSTUMES." 

CHAPTER XXXI.— THE LADIES, BLESS THEM! AHD TEE 
REIGNS OF HENRY THE FOURTH AND HENRY THE FIFTH 

S EPORE we leave the 

Ladies of the four- 
teenth century, of whom 
in our last Chapter we 
gave a full-length pic-^ 
ture, we may just re- 
mind the reader that in 
the twenty-second year 
of the reign of Edward 
THE Third was founded 
the most noble Order of 
the Garter. How the 
order is by some people 
supposed to have had 
origin in the drop- 
ping of ^ garter by a 
Countess op Salis- 
BUBT, and the handing 
of it back to her by the 
King who picked it up, 
with the memorable 
saying, ^^Eoni soii qui 
mal y penseJ'* we 
scarcely should have 
taken the labour to re- 
peat, were it not to 
add, that the story is 
one of those which are 

IROU A KIAWINQ IN THK PUNCH COLLECTION. gOod tO bC trUC, 

(FAc-fiiMiLE.) and we must therefore 

, readers not 

to put their faith m it. Seeing that we have always believed the tale 
ourselves (as we have the story about Romulus and Remus being 


we must leave to be decided by those who have more time and inclina- 
tion for the task. But if they did, we rather question if the fair sex 
were more fair in this respect than they are now, and we have lately 
learnt that gentlemen have even been discovered so far Nwth as 
Doncaster, have failed in their attempts to make young ladies pay 
their bets. 

We come now to the threshold of the fifteenth century, and the 
costume of the reign of King Henry the Fourth and that of his sad 
scapegrace son, the friend of old Jack Falstaff, King Henry the 
: Fipth. We have not seen it ourselves ; but from all that we read of 
it, we think the effigy of Henry pare is one of the most splendid in 
all our regal series ; and we strongly advise readers who have nothing , 
else to do, and cannot enjoy a holiday unless they have some excuse for i 
it, to ascertain in what cathedral the tomb is to be seen,^ and to spend j 
a pleasant day or two in going to inspect it. In doing so we may 
advise them to pay the most particular attention to the crown, which 
is probably an imitation of the famous “Harry crown that was 
broken into pieces by King Henry the Fifth, and pawned in 14!l5 
for wages to the Knights who served in the expedition against France.* 
We cannot say for certainty if this were the same crown of which the 
poet Shakspeare makes £iny Henry say 

Heaven knows by whafc byepaths and crooked ways 
I met this crown ; and I myself know well 
How troublesome it sat upon my head.” 


But judrag from the look of it, we must say we incline to fancy that 
it was. We know that for ourselves we should fed disposed to think 
it something worse than “ troublesome ’’ to have to carry on our head 
such a structure as this 
crown ^ and torture as we 
think it to wear a modem 
“chimney-pot,” we can 
hardly bear to think of 
the excruciating headaches 
which such a crown as this 
would infallibly iiifi.ict on 
us. No one but a lunatic 
would ever dream of wear- 
ing such a heavy head-cover ; 
and the madcap” Prince 


FROM A DNAWINO IN THB PUNCH COLLECTION. 
(FAC-ROULE.) 




handed to us) it causes us a cruel pang to have to say there is no 
truth in it ; but as a living author tells us that ** aU writers of any 
credit combine to reject the popu- 
lar tradition,” we cannot for our 
credit’s sake do otherwise than 
join them. 

We noticed that wide hats were . ^ 

worn about this period, and that ^ 

Chaucer’s Wife of Bat A, whose 

hat was “as broad as a targe,” in mTWjs \ 

this respect bore likeness to Miss \ 

Jemima Jones, whom we saw two i A 

seasons since (before the Spanish ^ i @ f vr i 

hat came into vogue) amblmg on ^ | 

her donkey along the sands at S 

Broadstairs. To this we ought to 
add that also showing a resem- 
blance to certain recent fashions is m jj! Jly 

I the description Chaucer gives us 
of the^Oarpent^his Wiie^ who Hol 1 

with a broad silken fillet round her 1 

head, and to fasten her low collar \ | r lA \ 

wore a brooch which was as big as WS^mX m W ,pl\ 

the boss of a buckler (!) We learn ip| v|l\ 

too that her shoes were laced high \|ll\ 

up on her legs, a description that ♦ i \l ' 

just tallies with the modern “high- ^ I 

lows,” which now that they are 
called by a less vulgar appellation, 

may be daily seen on hundreds of rank. temp, bichabd the 

fashionable feet. 

Gloves axe shown inmany of the 

of this period, out whether they were worn more upon 
the hands than in them is a question which we leave to those who | 
like to guess at. In the old illuminations we see them just as fre- 
quently in one way as the other, and so we may presume that ladies 
who WCTe too lazy (dare we say?) to put their gloves on, liked to 
^w that they possessed them by carrying them in their hand, 
^^ether mis were wont then to bet gloves at the tournaments, which 
they usually attended in gorgeous, array,* is another of the problems 

* In the reim of Bighabd the Second, Caxton speaks of twenty-four (Pboissabt 
Says rixty) la^es riding from the Tower to the jousts in Smithfield, leading four 
and twenty ^ghts in ebains of gold and silver ; wie knights, ladies and all other 
attenoants at the tournaments having their dresses shields, and trappings decorated 


earned that epithet when he 
put his father’s crown on 
just to see if he looked well ' 
in it. ^ 

But little change occurred (r 
in civil Costumes at this 
period, nor were there many 
military novelties to speak 
of. Gowns both long and 
short were worn as upper 
garments both by high and 
low; and were made with 
sweeping sleeves, indented 
at the edges in the form of 
leaves, or else with sleeves 
called pokvs. which as we 
have shown depended from 
the wrist, not unlike the 

bags of bagpipes, and which doubtless were found useful by police- 
men of the period to conceal the legs of mutton which they 
pouched upon their beats. Long tunics were likewise very gene- 
rally worn, and the one seen on the effigy of King Henry the 
Fourth has two pockets in the front, placed somewhat near the 
sides, the slits whereof are perpendicular like those in modem 
“pegtops.” This long tunic we learn was known by a long name, 
being called a houppelande; and as the word is derived from the 
Spanish, it does not seem unlikely that the garment came from Spain. 
We are told that at the Coronation of King Henry the Fourth the 
lords wore scarlet houppelandes, covered with long mantles ; while the 
Knights and their Esquires^ were allowed to wear the houppelande, but 
without the mantle. We likewise are informed that the day before the 
ceremony, the Kii^ performed the feat of making six-and-thirty 
knights ; which we fincy must have been a rather expensive morning’s 
work, seeing that to each of them he gave a long green coat, with 
straight sleeves furred with miniver, and having a large nood lined with 
the same fur and fashioned like the hoods which were then worn by 
the prelates. On the day when we are knighted (which we folly 

■with Riohabd’s livery of the White Hart, with a crown of gold round its neck, and 
a chain hai^g thereto. 

* According to Goldsmith, the crown was pawned to CardinaiHBbautobt, the 
unde of the Ring ; but fi:om other good authorities we leam that fragments were 
deposited with other so-called “uncles ” of the reigning sovereign. A great flonr 
de lys garnished with one great balys, one ruby, three great sapphires, and ten 
pearls was pledged,as weare told, “unto Sib John Colvyl ; and to JohnPudsey, Esq., 
to Maurice Bbunne, and to John Baundtsh, each, a pinnacle of the aforesaid 
crown, fbmished with two sapphires, one square baJys, and six pearls.” 
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expecst will liappen as soon as we have finished the Great Work we are 
engaged nponh we trust this good old custom will be duly borne in 
minds and that a suit of the most fashionable clothing will be added to 
the title with which we are rewarded, and by which a grateful nation 
will indicate its thanks. 


OMNIBUS REFORM. 

Although for the present ousted from our Parliament, Heform is 
very clearly the order of the day. Everyone seems bent upon reform- 
ing everybody, and from tailors^ bills to juvenile delinquents there is 
nobody and nothing that_ escapes without attack. The very oldest 
nuisances are daringly assailed, nor is a little finger lifted by the public 
to protect them. Smithfield has been swept out, and so has the 
Palace Court, and there are men who hope to live to see the Income- 
Tax reformed, and an end of Temple Bai’, the toll-gates and the tax- 
gatherers. Where the mania will end it is impossible to say, but ’bus- 
cads have been threatened and cabmen may come next, and when these 
are both reformed what new wonders may he looked for? 

To show we are not wrong in our announcement of this threat, and 
to apprise the British PuhKc that the Wild Busmen of London are not 
far off extinction, we beg to call attention to a stringent code of rules 
which the General Omnibus Company have recently been issuing, and 
which if generally obeyed, will quite exterminate the savages who have 
fax too long been suffered to infest the public streets. These new 
rules are intended for a new set of conductors whom the Company have 
started on their Bank-to-Clapton route, where in future, we are told, 

intelligent lads of sixteen or eighteen, having a good character, and 
dressed in a neat uniform,” will officiate in place of those beery shoot- 
ing-coated and slouch-hatted individuals by whom the rider in an 
omnibus has usually been served. The plan, it seems, is copied from 
that which is adopted by the ‘Telegraphic. Companies ;‘3 from whose 
ranks of nimble Mercuries, as from time to time they grow too old for 
that service, the footboards of the Omnibuses will in part be filled. 
This we cannot but regard as a promising arrangement ; for a lad who 
has been trained to run about with telegrams will not be likely to like 
crawling along at a snail’s pace as ’bus-cads are in general prone to let 
their dnvers do. 

Something more, however, than mere hodily^ctivitySs required for 
the service. Aspirants must to some extent have cultivated minds, 
and to render themselves eligible must have undergone such schooling 
as will enable them to “perform any ordins^ sums of addition, sub- 
traction, and multiplication of money.” This, we can’t help thinking, 
is a highly useful rule : for whenever hitherto we have been cheated in 
our change, and have received but fivepence halfpenny as the difference 
between the s hillin g which we tendered and the fare of fourpence 
which we had to pay, we have often in our charity attributed the fraud 
to an ignorance of mathematics on the -part of [the conductor, whose 
defective education we have inwardly deplored. 

Among other rules laid down for his guidance and protection, we 
find that — 

A. conductor musk not enter a public-liouno during his hours of duty, under 
paiQ of immediate dismissal and forfeiture of any wages that may be due to him.” 

This, althoujgh a l^hly salutary law, we' fancy must admit of some 
slight mitigation. TMess conductors are to eat their dinners upon 
doorsteps, it is obvious the rude must daily be relaxed. We do not 
think it would enhance the beauty of our ’buses to gee conductors on 
their footboards with a pork pie in their hands, or a hunch of bread 
and cheese, or a slice of a polony, and taking surreptitious swigs from 
a fiat bottle. But as even a conductor to an omnibus must eat, to 
some such steps as these will our ’bus-cads be reduced, if entrance to 
a. pubHc-house for dinner be denied them. If, when serving as most 
do at a distance from their homes, they are not to he allowed to enter 
•a refreshment place, they will have to be continually taking bits and 
scraps, and doubtless will be, forced to answer questions with their 
months full, and perhaps to wet their whistle when they want to 
blow it.. 

But the mandates we have quoted are comparatively mild compared 
with others which are issued, and which we here subjoin. During 
each journey, each conductor is told on pain of death, or at any rate 
dismissal, that— 

“ Hg must direct tlm driver where to go, and where to stop during the journey. 
He must see that the omnibus works to its appointed time, and report to the road 
inspector the cause of any irragolarity tot that respect. While on the journey he 
must stand on his footboard, with hip to the omnibus ; but in letMng passen- 
gers in and out, he must descend and assist them. He must if possible set passengers 
down at the kerb stone on either side of the road desired. If more passengers desire 
to ride than he has room for, he who first hails the omnibus must have the prece- 
dence. Before giving the signal for starting, he must see that passengers are 
seated, or that th^ have firm hold of the upright bar iu the interior. He must not 
uam the door, strike the panel, or kick the footboard, as a signal to the driver, but 
must call or blow a whistle. He must prevent passengers getting in or out, on or 
off, the omnibus while in morion. He must be civil and obliging to passengers in 
all things. He must not leave the omnibus while on his journey, except to assist a 
passenger to or from the pavement. He must not ride inside the omnibus. He 
must not smoke nor stop to drink during the journey. Persons in dirty dress or 


I otherwise fairly objocbionable, or in a state of intoxication, must not be admitted 
I into the onmibus. No person must ride on the step of the omnibus. Dogs must 
I not be admitted into the omaibiis, except small dogs carried in the hand, and then 
only with the consent of all passengers. Packages of moat, or fish, or bulky or 
offensive packages of any kind, must not be allowed inside the omnibus.” 

If coadxLctors observe duly this their Duty to their Neighbour, we 
shall hear no more of stoppages to “wash the osses’ mouths out ; ” of 
nervous persons being set down in the middle of the street; or of 
unprotected females being carried off to Bayswater upon the plea that 
it’s within a “heasy walk” of Brixton. The word ’btis-ead will die 
out, and the nicer term of ^bus-lad be allowed to take its place. Lads 
who kn 9 w how to conduct themselves, may wondrously reform the 
conducting of the omnibuses. There will no more be slams of doors, or 
shovelling in of feeble passengers, or starting off so suddenly that they 
are thrown in others’ laps, or have to lay hold of the nearest noses to 
support themselves. Band-boxes and lap-dogs, and other feminine 
encumbrances, will no longer be allowed to annoy the public’s knees, 
and the public’s toes and corns will be most carefully respected. We 
even live in hopes that the days of the admission of Crinoline are 
numbered. So Entopian, in fact, is the state of things in prospect, 
that we thoroughly expect it wiU be possible ere long to get into an 
omnibus without having to run for it, and without finding a baby or a 
wet umbrella in it. i 


JANUAEIDS AND GAYAZZI. | 

To Sir George Bowzeb, M.P. i 

Mx Dear Bowxer, j 

You will have seen that Eather Gavazzi has been preaching j 
in the Cathedral at Naples. Eancy that ! The sarcrosauct edifice did ! 
not fall down upon him. Would you have thought it ? Nay, Gavazzi | 
prophesied in the pulpit, and, what is more, his prediction was fulfilled, i 
He said that San Genkaro’s blood would liquefy on the appointed day, 
notwithstanding the presence of Garibaldi. The blood did liquefy so 
unctually as nine o’clock in the morning, like butter on a hot roll at 
reakfast, a natural phenomenon which no doubt occurred in many 
instances about the same hour with the miracle. It is clear, therefore, 
that Gennaro is no more a humbug tbau Gavazzi. If the former is a 
true saint, the latter is also a veritable prophet ; but what a testimony 
the saint and the prophet combine in bearing to the cause of Garibaidi 
and Victor Emmanuel ! How can the King and the Dictator be 
supposed to have been excommunicated P Of course they have not 
been. Infallibili^ could not err. His Holiness named no names in 
the buU consigning to perdition some person or persons unknown, 
which he caused to be stuck on the walls. The spiritual pretensions 
of the Holy Father are thus triumphantly saved; hut don’t you think 
now that he appears to be placed in a dilemma wbexein he bad better 
draw in his temporsd horns ? Antonelli may say what he likes; but 
you will doubtless agree with your condisciple in apple sauce. 

Feast' of MicJtaehm Goose^ 1860. 

GENTS AND NONSENSE. 

The Elections in America are principally carried on by a process 
called “ stumping.” Paid orators scour the country, and address the 
multitude, who dearly love a speech, from the stump of a tree. Hence 
the term, “stump orator.” However, there is also another form of 
stamping it- All the officials in the pay of the Government haye_ been 
called upon by the Democratic clubs to pay a subscription, the minimum 
of which is to he not less than £10, towards the expenses of the election 
of their Candidate. As their retention of office depends upon the 
return of the Democrat candidate, the subscriptions must be paid, or 
else the million and a half of employes (they are either more ot else) 
must politely walk out to allow another million and a half quietly to 
walk in. The application is tantamount to a demand, “ Your money 
or your seat.” This method of coming down with the stumpy is by 
no means so popular as the first. Your stump orator attracts men far 
and near to listen to him; but your stump tax-gatherer, who calls upon, 
the poor clerk to stump up, has the peculiar effect of making all those 
he addresses himself to run m the opposite direction. 


The Gup of Misery. 

We read in the Italian correspondence the following distressing fact : — 

“ There has been axi insurreorioai in Todi.” . 

We suppose such an insurrection was stirred up with a spoon? We 
should recommend that an Irishman or a Scotchman be sent over to 
quell this insurrection, for they’re the boys for putting down Todi 
iToddy). 

Pretty, ie not True. — K poetical Young Lady, who has just come 
out, calls “Dreams the best oculists in the world, for do they not give 
eyes even to the blind ? ” 
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pHOTOdRAPHEB. JSfo SmoMng 7icre, JSir/'^ 

Dick Tinto. “ 0/t/ A iJwusaoid ^m'dmis / I was not axoart that ” 

Photographer (interruptmg, witli dignified severity). Please to remexnlcr, Gcxitlexncxi, that this is xiot 


A DEYILISH BAD PBACTICE. 

In an article upon cotton, and the 
need there is of growing it in India 
and Australia^ as well as in AmeriGa^ 
a contemporary fitly calls attention ta 
the fact that — 

“ A deputation lias had to go to America, 
to see whether a stop cannot be put to the 
adulteration of cotton bales, which are apt to- 
consist of sand and rubbish to the extent of 
thirty per cent. ; to say nothing of the 
hideous fhet that lucifer matches are some- 
times placed in the most dangerous part of 
the bale.’* 

With due respect to our contem- 
porary, we really think this latter 
fact (supposing that it is a fact) is 
not one ^‘to say nothing of.” To 
adulterate with rubbish to the extent 
of thirty per cent, is evil work enough ; 
but surely it is work fit only for the 
Evil One to place in cotton-bales 
combustibles, in parts where hideous 
danger is most likely to be caused by 
them. How many vessds have 
escaped being set on fire, and how 
many living men have annually been 
threatened with a hideous destruc- 
tion, through the handiwork of these 
American incendiaries, it is not our 
business nor our pleasure to conjee^ 
ture. But we cannot avoid saying, 
that Lucifer matches are well named^ 
when they are found employed in so ‘ 
devilish a purpose as that which they 
appear in the above instance to 
indicate. 


Questions for Ordination. 

Ip a rich Dean has £2000 per annum 
allowed him, does he not enjoy a snr- 

g lus income r If he has a saving faith, 
ow much money is he likely to leave 
behind him? 

How TO KEEP one's MeMOEY 


a Cmnmon Hartists Skidio / ” [N.B. Dick and his friends, who are Common Artists, feel shut up by Green. — Surround it with plenty of 

this little aristocratic distinction, which had not yet occurred to them.] bays. ^ 


A lAMEHTATlOH AHD A FEOPEEOT. 

As if the fall of the year needed a climax to' its sadness, there came 
last week a mournful iuvitation from the Crystal Palace, to hear the 
** Last Farewell ” of the clear-toned Clara Novello. Obeying the 
behest, Mr. Punch went, and heard, and— for the thousandth time— 
was conquered. But so strong was she in voice that Mr. Punch could 
not believe that he was hearing the last strains of his favourite swan- 
like songstress. Mr. Punch could not help thinking, with doubtless 
hundreds of her hearers. — Gan she "retire” her notes, as people say in 
Lombard Street? Will John Bull so prematurely submit to such a 
loss? For even if Mr. Gladstone should next year double the 
Income-Tax, the deed will tend but little to console us for our Clara. 
How could she so composedly behold that sea of lovely bonnets, if she 
had made her mind up never once more to confront them ? While her 
seraphic tones were fioating, like the rustling of angel-wings, round 
about her audience, conld she bear to let them go home to their 
mimdane occupations without the hope of hearing such a heavenly 
voice on earth again? 

No ! Forbid it, Benedict I No ! Forbid it, Bowlet. Mr. Punch 
is (by himself) now fully authorised to state, that Clara has not left 
him. How could she exist, with all that gush of song, in the bosom of 
retirement? It must well forth somewhere, that is clear as Oheapside 
mud ; and such a fiood of liq[uid melody as Clara can pour forth 
would be completely overwhelming in any private hearing -place. 
Therefore, speaking for the greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
Mr. Punch delights to state that the flood-gates are not closed yet, 
finally and for ever. With his mantle of prophecy consolingly wrapped 
round him, Mr. Punchy without much fear, will wager ten to one that 
ere the Twentieth of November (who will bet the bet will not be 
won on the Nineteenth?) the echoes of a concert-room within cab-range 
of Fleet Street will once more be awakened by the clear voice of our 
Clara. 


iNEWS FOR ACTORS AND ACTRESSES. 

Mr. PiTNCH is delighted to find that such of the Managers of 
Country Theatres as protest against being prevented from using the 
Works of Dramatic Authors without paying for such use, have come 
to the noble determination of carrying out the principle which the 
Managers consider involved in the question. 

As regards the plays, the Managers say that the Author who pro- 
duces his play in London is paid for it by the London Manager, and 
therefore ought to have no further remuneration, and his work onght 
to be free for the use and advantage of the Country Manner. 

The Managers, being convinced of the justice of this view, intend to 
apply it to the case of Actors and Actresses who have appeared in 
London. Having been paid by the London theatre for then trouble in 
acqoiring their art, these performers ought to make no claim upon the 
provincial Manager, but ought to be glad that "a mere intellectual 
effort which has been adequately rewarded,” should contribute to the 
support of so noble an institution as the British Drama. 

In future, therefore, Ladies and Gentlemen engaged by the Managers I 
alluded to will underst^d that they will be :^aced on the footing of | 
the Author, and will be paid only for “intellectual efforts” originally 
designed for the theatres in question. Travelling expenses will, 
however, be allowed. A List of these Managers may be had from the 
Dramatic Authors’ Society, or from their Solicitor. 

Francis Himself Again! 

Though the King oe Naples is at present without a kingdom, still 
he cannot refrain, so strong has the habit become a part of his nature, 
from condemning his subjects, even at the very moment that he is left 
without any subjects to condemn. The following is the sentence he 
has passed upon them “ The conduct of the Neapolitans is positively 
revolUnffP 
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“THY VOICE, O HARMONY!” 

CoNDTJCTOB. ^^Heasy itdffb iMm JSmieSf Bill / ” 

Bones. But Vm a jplayin* HoUigarUr'^ 

CoNDTTCTOE. ** Woll, I didn't say you wasrCt ; hut you needn't go and dromid my Trenfwiler/'' 


COALS OB’ EIRE. 

Otjb. friend, tLe Weekly Dispatch, 
is now a highly respectable paper, 
and recognises decency and Deity in 
a way that would make its original 
promoters (if still extant) stare 
and swear. Mr, Bmch has much 
pleasure in habitually reading the 
Di^atch, But there is such a thing 
as "being in too great a hurry to 
forget one’s antecedents. Last 
week the journal in question found 
fault with Mr. Punch (who is never 
wrong upon any topic in or out of 
the world) for a joke which repre- 
sented a Barrister as having taken 
a certain position in order to ad- 
dress a jury. The Di^ateh inti- 
mated that the jury was not in the 
place where the advocate was. 
Gome, come, this is a little too 
good in a paper whose success was 
made by an Old BaOey Lawyer. 
To pretend not to know that a 
Barrister does not stand in the 
jury-box, but at a considerable 
distance therefrom! Jerusalem! 
Snakes! However, the Di^atch 
is forgiven— the cavil was only 
introduced as a ]|^uff for certain' 
maps, which are quite good enough 
to need no puifs grounded on 
affectation of ignorance, and to 
which Mr. Punch, himself an Atlas 
that sustains the world, is happy 
to lend his good word. 

A Cbt peom a Sponging 
House. — "Would that the scrapes 
of this life were like those of little 
schoolgirls— merely scrapes of 
bread-and-butter ! ” 


SPIRITUAL HAT-MOYING. 

Thebe are no good lies in the Spiritual Magazine of this month ; for 
the stories about the " Davenport Boys ” copied from a Yankee organ 
of Spiritualism, called the Herald of Progress, are as silly as they are 
false, and evince merely a stupid effrontery and an idiotic indifference 
to truth. Prom the notices To Headers and Correspondents ” the 
subjoined extract shall enjoy all the advantage it can derive from quo- 
tation in these columns. Hat-moving is a spiritual phenomenon as 
well as table-moving, and as the hat of the Spiritual Migazme is going 
round, we do not mind giving it a turn : — 

Specu^^d towards paying the Expenses and for Gratuitous Distrihution of 

J^dvedsmef our last— An Inquirer. £5 ; Hr. B., £3 ; making -with amount pre- 
viously aoknowledged, £76 Os. Od. Subscriptions for this object are earnestly 
solicited, and may be sent to the Editor, as above.” 

We have no wish to impede the success of the ^ritual Magazine 
considered as a commercial undertaking; nay, we wiQ go so for as to 
express the hope that we may not damage any pecuniary interests 
which the Editor of that journal, or other parties connected with it, 
may be suspected, from the tone of some of their replies to criticism, 
to nave in the credit of professional Mediums. If the publication of 
the above appeal shall procure the Spiritual Magazine a few additional 
subscribers, we shall only have rendered a small service to struggling 
writers of ffetioxL We have no desire that the Spiritual Magazine 
should perish, though we expect that it will (Portly have to give up 
the ghost. 

The Ladies’ Fashionable Siphonia. 

In consequence of the recent wet weather many sensible ladies have 
taken to wearing their Crinoline outside of their walking dresses, in the 
form of a framework of gutta-percha tubes, serving the same nurpose 
as the pipes which conduct the rain-water from the roofs of nouaes. 
The dress which is worn over Crinoline extends to such a circumference, 
than an umbrella affords it no adequate protection, saving nothing but 
the bonnet, so that it can only be defended from the showers by a 
system of drainage, whieh is managed by an arrangement of Crinoline 
combining utility with elegance. 


ADYENTURB WITH ECOTOMY. 

" Mr. Punch, 

*‘As the taste for Alpine climbing is a very expensive 
one, particularly to that parent of juvenile tourists who is ironically 
called ‘the Governor,’ allow me to suggest a means whereby the same 
amusement, essentially, may be practised in this Metropolis at the 
small cost of '6d. Let the railing be removed from the spiral staircase 
in the interior of the Monument, and let the cage also, which encloses 
the top of it, be taken away. The wind is generally very high up 
there, and what with that, and the chances of feet slipping, and people 
jostling each other in their way up and down, the peril of ascending 
the column would be nearly if not quite as great as any that could 
attend an attempt to scale the Jungfrau,* or any other mountain, peak, 
or horn in Europe. Moreover, the ascent of the^ Monument would be 
practicable at Christmas, when the idea of climbing Mont Blanc is out 
of the question, and might also be hazarded on a Saturday half-holiday 
by adventurous young men who now, at no season of the year, can 
afford an excursion to any mountainous district more dangerous than 
that of Hampstead. 

“If the Monument, the Duke of York’s Column, and all such 
structures were only rendered suJB&ciently unsafe, those youths would 
be enabled to realise, to a much greater extent than they can now, the 
advantages of the Early Closing Movement. I have, Mr. Punch, with 
a dozen children and a narrow income, the honour to be, 

“ Your constant reader, 

“ Patebeamhias,” 

* Those ■who prefer safety to danger, and stairs to steps, should try Burford’si, 
Leicester Square. 


Nothing to Smile at. 

A Times correspondent says, “On Wednesday nine people convicted 
of murder were hanged at Damascus, and many others await trial.” 
We are sorry to say that if the gentleman returned to England at this 
singular period, he would feel very much as if he were in Damascus. 
Our journals have lately been little but enlarged editions of the New- 
gate Calendar. “ Grime of an hour’s age doth hiss the speaker.” May 
the Old Serpent’s hiss speedily cease. 
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.LAMORIOIffiE’S VOW, OR HE 
WOULD BE AN ALVA. 

He would be an Alva, vowed and sware 
The red-hot LAMoaiciisEE ; 

Through him, the pajjacy restored 
Should, be, with wasting dre and sword. 

The towns which spurned the PontiiT’s sway 
Sliould be his mercenaries’ prey ; 

He ’d turn his rufla.ans loose, to kill. 

Burn, spoil, and work their bestial will. 

But ere he went on this crusade, 

The Prenchman sought celestial aid ; 

Thus, kneeling at Loretto’s shrine, 

Invoked the lemale form divine : 

“ 0 spotless Queen ! Celestial Rose ! 

Lend me tMne aid to crusli my foes ; 
Remembering that those foes are mine, 
Because they are the Pope’s and thine. i 

Adorable and most adored. 

Behold this ornamental Sword ; 

Thine, if I conquer, it shall be : 

Here will 1 hang it np to thee 1 ” 

Unheard was the Crusader’s prayer. 

Wholly by winds dispersed in air; 

Because, lb ere ’s too much ground to fear, 
Though dolls have ears, they caxmot hear. 

Our Hero’s doom was dire defeat. 

As expeditious as complete ; 

His army driven from the field. 

And he himself obliged to yield. 

Pulfil, though thou hast lost the game. 

Thy vow. Crusader, all the same ; 

Thy deity of wax, stone, wood. 

Thy prayer had granted, if it could. 

The will is equal to deed, 

And merits no inferior meed; 

So let tby sword, in spite of scorn. 

The angel-shifted house adorn. 


FRENCH COOKS AND ENGLISH EATERS/ 

Michaelmas Gk)ose-day, dear JPunoh, happen- 
L-: ~:r. ^ town (London, when quite ‘empty,’ 

contains, laminforme^abovetwomillionpeople), 
I dined with a City Gompany—I will not make 
=^- "-" ■:^L-V/£=^r==J^ir'-'“ ^ the others envious by specifying which. Being 

of arcfieotive and a contemplative miud, I own 
LV— . I found the dinner a most gratifying repast. I 
" sli^all not soon forget the gurgle of enjoyment 

.-^- '3-- ■ - - - 1 "Z- which old Gtijttlbton sucked down his 

' - :^-A= -j - •' ■■ - 1 second plate of turtle; having, to secure the 

"-r-r . j.. V . " - possession of that luxury, it seemed to me made 

-■ ■■ — ■ - _ - somewhat of a gallop with the first. A younger 

■- ■■ ^ man, I own, I wished I had a similar digestive 

apparatus, and no more apprehension of the 
. -j — - . ■_ evils of good things. Judging from the way in 

’ which old Guttletoit gulped down as much of 

them, as he could get, he clearly did noh need to 
fiogged with laurestina leaves, which G. H. M. 
assures us is provocative of appetite. Nor could 
he have apprehended any bodily embarrassment 
^ from the culinary richesaes which he made away 

1 ^ifch. Whatever robitr et m were the 

lining of his stomach, I feel convinced he stufffd 
■■ ' and swilled without the slightest fear of sufieiing 

y the next morning. Nobody I think could gor- 

mandise with such a gusto, and suck bis lips with 
■ “Z • - such a smack of satisfaction, if he knew that all 

- fjjg agonies of biliousness awaited him. What 

- J>"/ . . Damocles could feast with such a smile upon 

'' his lips, when he felt assured he had a headache 
‘ — if * - • • . hanging over him ; and knew too by experience, 

__ ■ - - - - . " how it would come down on him, and pierce his 

brain with pangs as sharp as any sword could 
do? 

C« J jjjy pg^ .j-^ 

ypu of Gtjttlbtoe. It was the dinner, not the 

diners, that I wished to say a word about. Of 

TTTj, Eor, now that weapon’s work is o’er, course I need not tell yon that although the day 

Thou should’st resign it evermore : was Gooseday, we ate something besides geese. 

Drawn against Ereedom— drawn in vain— There was turtle I have said, and there were 
Oh! never wear that Sword again. turbot, eels, and cod, there were soles and there 

ware were whitings, and though somewhat out of 

■-- = season, there was not at ail bad salmon. Erom 

this account of the first course you may fancy 
ord. mjnm POPE AS A LOGICIAN. those which followed ; although perhaps you 

, , won’t conceive that— albeit the day was the last 

ssway Pope seems in a muddle in his mind Saturday in September — we had Pheasants, 

as well as his material affairs. Here, for actual Pheasants, Sir, served up in tlie third 
Ml instance, is a proof of his confusedness of course : and what is more, they were not in the 
intellect, in an address he issued lately to a slightest smuggled in, but, Sir, their name was 
regiment of Erench soldiers sent for his boldly printed in the carh, and not even tlie 
. ’ protection:— chaste synonym of ‘Owlets’ was resorted to. 

’ ciiiT 1 n 1 L ^ As a sportsman, I, of course refrained from eat- 

Mark well, my dear sons, that the Church stands nF +hi«* Hiah • nnH T Pnnld not hf^ln 
in need of no man’s help in support of her spiritual O^Sll, 1 COUla nOt Help reUeCMUg 

sovereignty ; for being therein directly protected and a torcigncr been present ne migllt iiave 


Eor, now that weapon’s work is o’er, 
Thou should’st resign it evermore : 
Drawn against Ereedom — drawn in vain- 
Oh! never wear that Sword again. 


THE POPE AS A LOGICIAN. 

The Pope seems in a muddle in his mind 
as well as his material affairs. Here, for 
instance, is a proof of his confusedness of 


protection 

I “ Mark well, my dear sons, that the Church stands 
in need of no man’s help in support of her spiritual 
sovereignty; for being therein directly protected and 


enlightened by God, far from requiring the aid of the fairly gone away with the ridiculoUS COn viotiou 
powers of earth, it is she who upholds nations and jjjg aldermen and Other lords who form a 

empires. But since it has pleased God, in the pro- >vi ^ «-««■ r" "‘V » 

sent dispensation of his Pi*ovidenco, that for the free City Company are superior to the vulgar ope- 
exercise of her spiritual aovereignty she should also ration of the Game LaWS ; a supposition which 
possess temporal power, it is this latter power, my might justify his fancying that the Sovereign of 
very dear sous, that you are called to defend in its f l.fnitv U «*iinprior +n Onwipw 

integrity. Great and glorious mission ! " ^^7 IS superior to tne t^UEBN. ^ 

But, Sir, what I most had to complain of 
To our thinking this is rather ont-at-elbow in this civic bill of fare was its foreign phrase- 
sort of reasoning, and is congruous in that ology and polyglot profundities. These disturbed 
respect to what may be the temporal position me even more than its plain outspoken English 
of the Pope. Indeed, it shows the Holy — though I still think that the ‘ pheasants ’ 
Father is quite clearly on his last legs in the might have left a flavour less unpleasant on t he 
point at least of intellect, however he may be palate, if the cook had veiled their name in tlie 


in more material possessions. If the Church, 
as be affirms, be in her spiritual sovereignty, 
“directly protected” by the Divine power. 


more decent obscurity of some dead or unknown 
language. Unaccustomed, as I own I am, to 
public dining, I am not acquainted with the 

_!• J.I. I t. T L 1 


her to secure her the free exercise of- her the least conception what disli^— no, I should \ 
spiritual sway. Clearly, then, the Church is say, they represent. The faint remem- 1 

independent of man’s help, not less in her branoe I possess of the language of our neigh- j 
material than in her spiritual sovereignty ; bours (I was at a Public School, Sir, and of j 
and if His Silliness the Pope be true to his course did not learn much of it) I find avails 
own logics he will at once ask the French me little in clearmg up the puzzlement in which 
army to withdraw, and beg of Irish friends at every line I’mpli^ed. Supposing I retnem- 
to make no more subscriptions for the secular her that ^oreoette* is a shrimp, aud ‘ bmsaon ’ a 
support of the pDlars of their Church. bush, that ‘ timbale ’ is a *kettle-drum, and 


army to withdraw, and beg of Irish friends 
to make no more subscriptions for the secular 
support of the pDlars of their Church. 
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* financiered wliat it soiuds. How can that rememhraiice explain such 
my&tic phrases as * Crevetles en Buissonsd ^ixA^TMaksalaFinancihr^^ 
wliich perplexed me in the bill of fare of which 1 speak ? Shrimps are 
common diet^ but can a man eat bushes? And who could feed on 


SHAVING A SEHIOUS THING. 

Tee attention of Sabbatarians is earnestly called to the subjoined 


common aiet^ due can a man eau ousuesr Ana wno couia leea on an \ 

kettle-drums, and expect to live? That ‘hmari’ means a lobster cop? « aarertisement 

everybody knows ; but I have looked into my dictionary, and the only OHAVING a Breach of the Sabbath and a Hindrance to the Spread of I 
word for ‘ CJiarireused given there is ‘ Charterhouse.’ let ‘ Chartreuse ^ tbe Gospel. By ©EOAoros. M. a. Oantab. London. Sa-unders & Otley. 
d'Homardd I find confronts me in the carte. Shade of Soyer! Am 1 ^ i 

then to eat the Charterhouse! I who spent six years beneath its Messrs. Saestders & Otley publish many novels, hut the serious 
classic shades I world need hardly fear that the work above announced is a novel. 

“Some disiies, it ia true, may be such horrible concoetions that There m, indeed. noTelty in the idea that Shaving is a Breach of the 
nobody would dream of touching them if they were known by their Sabbath ; becanse every morning is not Saturday, and many people 
right names. Who would call for that; ‘JSafoime’ which G. H. M. shave every morning. Neither is every morning Sunday, if that is the 
informs us was served up for him at Moscow, if ‘ Chopped tea leaves which we are to suppose to he meant by the word Sabbath. True 
and salt cucunhers ’ were put down in the carte? Or who would ask a however, that some old clothesmen never shave at all, for some 
Kussian servant for a ^Bitoh? if he saw before him a confession of the reason or other, which may possibly be the belief that Shaving, under 
fact that the dainty was composed of several chopped meats, mashed uny circumstances, is a breach of the J ewish Sabbath. And certainly 
into amass with honey and stewed onions, vinegar and capers, and there can be no doubt^that shaving on a Sun^y^morning, or daring 
surrounded with stoned olives, sliced lemons, and peas? Moreover, any portion of Sunday, is a desecration of the Sabbath just as flagrant 
now and then the converse might occur; and one might miss a dainty as that of travelling by an excision train; for it is by no means 
because of its fine name. I myself, the other day, very nearly lost a necessary : and this is probably the truth which the author of the work 
taste of that same ^ Coq de Bruy&te; because of the word ^ Grating nnder consideration, but which, like many other reviewers, we have 
which was stupidly prefixed to it, and which, as I conceived, meant never read, most probably wishes to impress on the serious public. 

* the burnt scrapings of a saucepan,’ a conception which my dictionary 

afterwards confirmed. 

“ I am a plain man, and like to call a spade a spade, and in talking TrrvTTcsT? a ivTTk TTz-iTur-m 

to an Englishman I can’t quite see the good of calling it d^heche. I HOUbE AMD HOME, 

don’t relish a cutlet or a encumber the more for being written ‘ cotelette ’ -w a mro-n. a tuttf t a c 

and ^coneombred by the cook. ^Capons fardsam Ckampignonsd ax MAxaRirAmiLiAs. 

sound all. very fine, hut I think ‘Jowls stuffed with mushrooms’ is j cas’t ihmV what can make men care 

more pleasant in my ears : and my laughter rather than my palate is Ifor foreign wars and strife, 

excited by such polyglot absurdities as ^Ghkhens aux hmtres This all the constant, wear and tear 

entry I observed in the carte the other day, and I suppose wheu next There is in daily life I 

a Civic Company invites me, I shall be asked to eat of ^Stewed hifteh What signifies about the Pope, 

aux oysters? or recommended to take ‘ Fin sauced with my ^ponding de An d iVench invading Home ? 

^ Tx I. 1 . . 1 V. A woman’s mind has ample scope 

With onr advancing sense (thanks to BuncJi] of what la ludicrous. Within her house and home, 

surely it is time to put a stop to all this gibberish. As good wine 

needs no hush, so shrimps require no ^huissonsd in the carte to make As for what foreign nations do. 


them palatable. Let our cooks serve up Prench dishes, if they plea.se ; 
but when they cook for Englishmen, let their bills of fare be English. 


let them beg their cooks to condescend to write in English for them, 

“ Pray, Sir, lend your powerful aid in this direction, and oblige one 
who is free to own he likes Prench cookery, although it is his fortune 
to have been horn «f ^ Britor.” 

"THE LIGHT OP OTHER DAYS.” 

At Coleshill, in Warwickshire, Mr. Newdegatb entertained the 
agriculturists by saying that— 

** Protection was not dead ; it was a principle of onr nationality, and burned now 
more brightly than ever.” 

j No, it is not burning. Mr. Newdegatb mistakes for a i^re flame 
what is merely tlie phosphorescence of a dead body. Poor Protection 
has been buried now for years, and many a fruitful harvest has since 
ripened over its grave. It was but right that Protection should give 
back to com what in its lifetime it took from it. Why' does 1^. 
Nj&wpegate attempt to play the part of a resurrectionist ? If Pro- 
tection is still burning, it must look uncommonly like a gas-lamp that 
we sometimes see accidentally flaring in the day-time, and, in charity, 
the pale, flickering, and ghastly thing should be put out. Nothing 
could he more out of place in onr day. 


Momentous if True. 

The appended statement, heterographic but thrilling, is contained in 
a letter from Cologne, published by a contemporary : — 

** The Pbinob Regent accompanied the Queen as far as Dtiieu, whence he pro- 
ceeded to JuUers.” 

What an interesting if illiterate announcement 1 The Pbirge Re- 
gret proceeded to his cousin Julia’s, the writer of the above piece of 
intelligeuce obviously meant to say. When he left Julirr’s did he go 
on to Auet Akrlirr’s ? The Almanack de Gotha only knows ! 

Justice to Scotiari).— You can scarcely call the Scotch syco’ 
phants ; for though they are toddy-drinkers, they are far from being 
toad-eaters.— JBlack-Woodsmm.. 

Advice to Garibaldi.— The Red Shirt is glorious ; hut don’t make 
a Plag of it. 


MY HOUSE AND HOME. 

BY MATERRAMILIAS. 

1 cae’t think what can make men care 
For foreign wars and strife, 

With ali the constant wear and tear 
There is in daily life ! 

What signifies about the Pope, 

And French invading Rome ? 

A woman’s mind has ample scope 
Within her house and home. 

As for what foreign nations do. 

And Emperors and Kings, 

I have to pay attention to 
* So many different things, 

I could not, if I were inclined. 

Allow my thoughts to roam : 

Abundant exercise they find 
Within my house and home. 

Grimaldi is a famous man. 

If that ’s the general’s name. 

The dungeons in the Yatican, 

And torture, are a shame ; 

But. Nai>les Silk, and Bombazine, 

This side of Ocean’s foam, 

Arypretty features of the scene 
mthin my house and home. 

What with the servants, and they cost 
What trouble no one knows ! _ 

And then there’s always something lost ; 

The wash, and mendmg clothes. 

And some hairs wanting to be curled. 
And all their heads to comb. 

Sufficient is my little world 
Within my house and home. 


Calembourg for Coburg. 

As our illustrious fnend the F.M. has happily escaped a carriage 
accident, which no one would have deplored more than Mr. Bunchy the 
latter may congratulate the P. 0., and add a joke. It is an extraordi- 
nary thing that any sort of vehicular indiscretion should have been 
manifested in the case of a Prince who has always been so remarkably 
Prudent in his Carriage. 

A VERY OLD EPITAPH BEVIVRD. 

ON •q nrr.TJAM WALEEB, nLIBUSIEB ANXh 7EL0N. 

Hebe lies the body of W. W. 

Who never more will trouble you, trouble you. 

AUSTRIA’S BEST WAY. 

Ip Austria would do the honestest and wisest thing that she possibly 
can, she would sell the Yenetian territo^ to its rightful owners, and 
pay over the proceeds into the Court of Bankruptcy. 
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MR. BRIGGS IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


Mr. Briggs, pbetious to going through his course op Deer-Stalking, assists the Forester in getting a Hart or two 
POR the House. Donald is requesting our Friend to hold the Aniihal down by the Horns. 

[N-B. The said Anisial is as strong as a Bull, and uses his legs like a Bace-horse. 


THE ALLOCUTION. 

** The foUo'VTing is a summary of the AHocution delivered by the Pors in the 
Consistory held on the SSth.” 

King Yictor's a wretch and a horrible thief, 

Blasphemer, church-robber,' and stabber, 

. And I 'm happy to think he *11 one day come to grief 
For being so greedy a grabber. 

As touching the soldiers who died in my cause. 

No fate could be better or sweeter; 

I,certify all have escaped from the jaws 
Of Old N. and gone up to St. Peter. 

Begarding the Kinw that don’t lend me a hand 
To work out the Papacy’s mission, 

1 beg that those monarchs will please understand 
They ’re all on the road to perdition. 

1 especially hint to the Ghillican Sphinx 
That Ms acts are all futile and null, for 

While he ’s making a capital book, as he thinks, 

I’ve booked him for sojourn in sulphur. 

So^ to the aid of your father the Pope, 

Who gives you these elegant wiggings, 

Don’t force him, asTankees would call it, to slope, ’ 

And make tracks for unsanctified diggings. 

Save the Chair of St. Peter from being defiled 
By yon "Parricidal Pollution : ” 

Draw the Sword in my favour, and don’t draw it mild,—’ 

And this is your Pope’s Allocution. 


LORD Derby’s last. 

is a maR without any acquaintances in the Sporting world like 
the only excuse for a man’s bad manners ? Because he knows no Better. 


A MICHAELMAS GOOSE COOKED. 

Our facetious contemporary, the Spiritual Magazine^ among a host 
of compliments in this month’s number, pays us this : — • 

« We are well pleased to have Punch as an enemy rather than as a friend, for ho 
is doing good to the cause by making it more extensivdy known, whilst he dare 
not introduce at aU such a subject favourably into his columns.’* 

The Spiritualist mind, we are informed, does not reason. What it 
knows, it knows by intuition only. From the mundane power of 
reasoning it is completely held aloof. Hence we cannot feel surprised 
at the above absurd assertion. To any other intellect than that of a 
Spiritualist it must be obvious at once that inasmuch as Funch has a 
character (as well as a family) to support, of course he "dare, not 
speak” in favour of such humbugs as the Spiritualists ; because if he 
so belied himself and mis-stated the plain fact, his circulation and his 
character would equally be injured. A truth so obvious as this it was 
quite needless to state ; but as a Spiritualist seldom has the chance to 
tell a truth, we can hardly be astonished that the chance should be 
laid hold o£ . 

As for the assertion, that Funch has done good service to the 
Spiritualist cause by making known the trickery by which it is sup- 
ported, this' statement, on the face of it, bears such likelihood of truth 
that we hardly think it needful to question its veracity. All that we 
can say is, that the Spiritualists are quite welcome to the lifts which 
we have given them ; though we rather apprehend that were they to 
confess the truth, it would be found that they have pocketed more | 


confess the truth, it woul 
kicks by us than halfpence. 


Did you Lately? ' . I 

Tale of French Politeness, the Constitutionnel^ in speaking of the 
Pope’s Allocation, is severe on the holy padre, because while beggmg . 
for aid he makes insinuations gainst France. ' To think we should live 
to hear the Pope called an Insinuating Beggar ! 






THE FEIENI) IN NEED. 


Imp. Nap, “ THBRE^THERE ! CUT AWAY QUIETLY AND LEATE ME YOUR KEYS I KEEP UP YOUR SPEBITS, 
AND I'LL LOOK AFTER YOUR LITTLE TEMPORAL MATTERS!” 
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TEE BATTLE 4)F TEE BEeiSTSATIOE COEBTS. 

msAiMXs Bubbles, Esq., the 
Eevising Barrister, for the 
West-Eastern and South- 
Northern Districts, yester- 
day held his court at the 
Mastodon Hotel, Mega- 
therium Eoad, for the pur- 
pose of going through the 
electoral lists for the pa- 
rishes of Choakley, Ditch- 
ington, Bodger Hamlets, 
Blokebury, and Gnasham. 
Mb. JoLLiBOY attended for 
the Conservatiyes, and Mb. 
Ghapbebs for the Liberals. 

The Choakley- list was 
first taken. 

The Eevising Barrister asked what fool had made out such a list 
as that. 

Mb. Gabesbed, overseer of Choakley, stated that he was the party 
inquired after by the learned barrister. 

The Barrister asked him, whether he would like a presentation 
to the Asylum for Idiots, as that was the best place for a man who 
could lay such a document on the table of a court. 

Mb. Gapesbed asked where he was to lay it. 

The Barrister instantly committed him for contempt of court, and 
disfranchised the parish of Choakley. 

Mb. Gbunteb, an elector of Choakley, submitted that it was 
very hard that he should lose his vote because the overseer was an ass. 

The Barrister said it served the Choakley electors right for electing 
asses as overseers, and ordered Mb. Gbunieb out.of court. 

The Ditchington list came next. 

Mb. Wibblb was objected to by the Liberals. He^ claimed in 
respect of a freehold house and grounds which had been in his family 
for sixty years. The objection taken was that he had described the 
house as a mansion-house. 

The Barrister, What do you call this a mansion-house for? ' 

Mr, Wihhk, I suppose I may call my house anything I bke. Mb. 
Squeebs says a man may call his house an island if he pleases. There 
is no law against it. 

Tlue Barrister, Then 1*11 make one. The Mansion-house is in the 
City, and nowhere else. Do you mean to say you are the Lord 
Mayor? 

Mr, WibhU. Bless me, no, Sir. 

The Barrister, How dare you swear in a court of justice. Sir? Leave 
this place. Sir. 

Name expunged. 

Mb. Bunxebbt was objected to by the Conservatives. He claimed 
in respect of a house and shop in Poppleton Street. The objection 
was that he did not live there. 

The Barrister, Do you live there, Sir ? 

Mr, Bunkerby, Yes, Sir ; and I dye there, also. Sir. 

The Barrister, None of your ribaldry. Sir. What’s your case, Mb. 
JOLIIBOT? I 

Mb. Jollibot said that Mb. Bunbebbt did not sleep in the house, i 
and therefore it was not a residence. I 

The Barrister, You need not tell me that, Mb. Jollibot. I suppose 
1 know that if a man does not sleep in a house he does not reside there. 
What do you mean by not sleeping in this house, Mb. Bunkebby? 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself, as a respectable elderly man, for 
not going home to bed. Where do you sleep— -at the Mummums, or 
under a dry arch of Ricketty Buildings ? 

Mr, Bunkerby, I sleep generally at my other house in St. Peter’s 
Wood. 

The Barrister, Sleep generally, !Mr. Jolliboy, what does he mean 
by that? I’ve heard of sleeping soundly, and sleeping heavily, and 
sleeping lightly, but I never heard of a man’s sleeping generally. Do 
you ever sleep particularly, Sir. 

Mr, Bunkerhy, Yes, Sir, I sleep particularly well when I have been 
reading any of your honour’s published works. {Laugit&r,) 

The Barrister, Ha! ha! Not so bad. Well, Genebal Slbepeb, 
you may go to your military duties, as we shan’t trouble you to come 
to the Hustings. 

Name expunged. 

The next objection was by the overseers, and was made to the vote 
of Mb. Pindab Wakeeibld. It was alleged that the voter was dead. 

Mb. Pdtdab Wakeeield attended, and begged to state that he 
was not dead. 

The Barrister, You know I must have proof of that. What is the 
use of an unsupported assertion? 

Mr, Wah^eli, Would my punching the overseers’ heads induce your 
honour to give consideration to the question whether I am alive or not P 


The Barmter, I cannot, ’Mb, Waxeeield, decide on a hypothetical 
case ; but if you were to do as you propose, I should be able to-give you 
an answer. 

Mbtt. Waxepielt), who was much excited at being described as dead, 
here made a rush at the overseers, who fled out of Court, followed by 
the avenging claimant of electoral rights. 

Name retained. 

The Bodger Hamlets list came next. 

Mb. Jollibot took a preliminary objection to its being received. 

The Barrister. I know nothing of Conservative or Liberal, but I 
suppose you have found that there is a preponderance of claimants 
whom you don’t like over those you do, ana so you are ready to sacri- 
fice your own men in order to damage the other side. 

Mr, Chaffers, You’ve hit it. Sir, by Jove. • 

The Barrister. ' And I ’ll hit you. Sir, that is to say with the strong 
arm of the Law, if you talk in that flippant manner. If you mean that | 
I have accurately indicated the animus of the objection, I know I have, • 
and need no information from you. ’ ; 

Mr, Jolliboy, Ear, Sir, be such a paltry design from me, or from the ' 
great, powerful, and respectable body I have the honour to act with. ; 
But, Sir, the late Sib Robert Peel nobly said that the battle of the \ 
Constitution was to be fought in the Registration Courts. In the ! 
interest of that Constitution, Sir, the envy of surrounding nations, and 
the pride and glory of our own, I am here to protest, as emphatically i 
as my humble ability will permit, against the reception of that dis- ' 
graceful, despicable, and disgusting document. I ask you to look at 
it. Sir, and I ask you if the British Constitution can be considered 
safe in the hands of ofllcials who — nay, Sir, look at it, and with your : 
own impartial eyes judge it— who have spelt Hamlets with two ‘"t’s.” * 
That, Sir, is my case, and I demand the rejection of the list. 

The Barrister, It is so spelt, certainly. Look at it, Mb. Ohappbbs. . 

^ Mr, CJftaffers (without looking at it). Indeed, Sir, you could not have * 
given me greater pleasure than by your assurance, I trust, indeed, \ 
that it is so spelt. Had it been otherwise spelt, it would have been ' 
my painful duty to ask you to reject the list. But the overseers of | 
this parish. Sir, however much they may be sneered at by the minions ! 

of Toryism I 

Mr. Jolliboy, Withdraw minions, or where would you like this ink- I 
stand ? (Snatches it up.) 

Mr, Chaffers, A Tory had better let ink alone — ^he always makes a 
mess with it. But if the word annoys my friend, I will substitute 
contemptible tools, aud proceed to add that the overseers have stood 
by the old spelling, that in use when Hampden died on the scaffold, 
and Sydney on the field, for the liberties of England; and that the 
list is made out in accordance with the Constitution, with tradition, 
with prescription, and with precedent. 

The Barrister, This is a very important and difficult question. Will 
you have a case for the Court ot Queen’s Bench, or will you sky a 
copper which way it shall go ? 

Mr, Jolliboy, I’m agreeable to the copper. 

Mr, Chjff^s, Sudden death? 

The Barrister (sides the coin and places his hand on if). Go it — ^who ’ll 
cry? 

Mr, Jolliboy, Woman! 

The Barrister, ’Tis. Women are always for bad spelling. I refuse 
to receive the list, and the overseers of the parish will go to the 
House of Correction for three months with hard labour. (Applause in 
Court.) 

No case of interest arose subsequently, except that of Mb. 
Lobkins, of Gnasham, who was objected to by both sides, and who 
attended to support his claim. 

The Barrister. You don’t seem a favourite, Mb. Lobrins. What’s 
the objection of Mb. Jollibot ? 

• Mr. Jolliboy. I see that we have made a little mistake, and that Mb. 
Lobrins is an excellent Conservative. I can only apologise to him 
for the trouble we have given him. I hope that we have not incon- 
venienced him much. 

Mr. Lobkins [savagely) . No ; you’ve only brought me about six 
hundred miles from the north of Scotland, where 1 was shooting. I 
have just got out of the train. 

Mr, Jolliboy. Really, though ! Have we ? I trust you had good 
sport. How are the grouse ? ^ ^ ] 

Mr. LobJdns. Wild, as I am at being dragged to town in October. 
You’ll see about that, next election. 

Mr. Gkeffers. Will a Liberal candidate be favonred with your intelli- 
gent support on that occasion, Mb. Lobkins ? 

Mr. Lobkins (emphatically). Yes, by George, he will. Sir I even if he 
is as great a Pump as the sitting Member. 

Mr, Chaffers. In that case I have much uleasure in withdrawing my 
objection, as I biow your vote to be perfectly good, and I should be 
very sorry to deprive you of a constitutional right. 

Mr, Jolliboy, Stop, though. I am not so sure, on looking -at my 
paper 

The Barrister. You shut up. You withdrew, and can’t speak again. 
Mr, Jolliboy, I would not think of it. Sir. I meant my Times, I 
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regret to perceive that the house in virtue of wliich Jto. Lobkins 

claims was totally destroyed hy fire at an early hour this morniiig 

Mr, LobMns {astounded,) 0, Blazes ! {Bushes out of Court,) 

The Barrister, Curious. Well, he can^t vote for a house that does 
not exist, 
l^ame expunged. 

The lists were signed, and delivered over, and the entire business 
was completed, and the Barrister had left, when Mn. Jolliboy, as he 
put up his papers, remarked to his Clerk, that his own eyes were not so | 

f ood as they had been, and he saw, on second reading, that it was the 
ouse next door to Me. Lobkins that had been burned. However, 
mistakes would happen, and he would have some lunch. 


PUNCHES BOOK OF BRITISH COSTUMES. 

CHAPTER XXXII.— PERIOD— THE REIGHS OF [BiWIiY THE 
FOURTH AHD FIFTH. 

N an inventory taken at the 
death of HjaBET the Fieth 
in ill i ^ mention of a “peti 
manufactured of red 
IIm Ilf ^^^3sk, and having open 
IrJ sleeves. But for this adden- 
HKm/ln 11 might have almost 

r \ \)Ji^ 1 1 thought the garment was the 

k II which is exclusively 

] confined to female use ; did 
iImHu remember that the 

/T ilMu pP monarch was residing in 

M VM Paris when he died,* and 

i //^ 11 1 ^ that the word “peti” was 

i //M 'I I m doubtless put instead of 

1. >f//m Itf m “petit,” by the French 

\^ jn f Bl\ % de chambre who no 

\ /fT il l 11 W doubt made out the list. 

>i|iy (d J We may therefpre think this 

^ \ I I / petticoat was simply a small 

^ A \ P. coat, being perhaps so called 

9^. \ I iu distinction from a great 

\ L I was however not 

all uncommon at this 
period to see small swells 
attempting to make great 
^ girls of themselves by wear- 

^ wSughS 

had been made by a milliner 
than a tailor. In many of the figures represented in old manuscripts 
the sex is to be scarcely distinguished by the dress ; and as the gentle- 
men, we fbad, very commonly wore gowns, it is not at all impossible 
that petticoats were also included in their wardrobes. 

That men-servants dressed like women in the same way as their 
masters, we have proof in some remarks made by the poet Occleve, 
which occur in one of the quaint poems he composed, concerning “y® 
Pride and y* Waste-Clothing of Hordes Men : ” — 

“ What is a Lord without his men ? 

I put case, that his foes him assail 
Suddenly in the street, what help shaU he 
Whose sleeves encumbrous so side trail 
• Do to his lord : he may not him avail. 

In subh case he is but a woman ; 

He may not stand him in stead of a man’; 

His arms two have might enough to do. 

And something more, his sleeves up to hold.*’ 

In the reign of BQbnet the Fotjeth a decoration first appears, the 
origin of which is differently accounted for. This is the collar of Esses, 
which Camdeh says was composed of a lot of letters S, that being the 
initial of Sahotus Simo Simplicius, an eminent Homan lawyer, and 
the collar he adds was chiefly worn by men of that profession. Other 
writers say that the collar had its origin in the inithd letter of the 
motto “ Souveraine,” which King Hjenet the Fourth bore when he 
was Eabl oe Debbt, and which, as he afterwards ascended to the 
throne, appeared to have been anspicions, and to have brought him 
^eat good luck. But whatever were its origin, it is certain that the 
! Collar was worn during his reign; and one old writer tells us that so 
many titled fools were in his time distinguished by it, that instead of 

I * We trust that we may note without giving offence to our friends across the 
Cha^d, that after.the battle of Agincom*fr King Henuy thb Eifch caused himself 
5? el eeted heir to the Erench crown : and that having espoused the Faincess 
CAT imnra, dau^l^of Kino Chaeles, of Prance, he fixed his residence at Paris, 
and uved tbare till he died. By the treaty it was provid ed that Prance and England 
should, in future, for ever be united under the same King, but should still retain 
their wpertive laws and privileges; Including of course the privilege of picking , 
quarrem with each other whenever anything, or aottiing, might set them by the ears. I 


calling it the Collar of Esses, “y® common folke were wont to nick- 
name it y* Collar of Asses.” A specimen of this Collar may be seen 
in an old drawing, which is in the Punch Collection, and which illus- 
trates the anecdote of how the judge. Sir William Gascoigne, was 
struck in open Court by the madcap Prince oe Wales, for having 
fined Sir John Falstaee for wrenching off a door-knocker, and 
having been found drunk and disorderly in the street.* 

One of the chief features in the costume of the fourteenth and the 
fifteenth centuries was the variety of fashion in the hoods which were 
in use; as if, says Mr.Fairholt, “as if the ingenuity of fashionable 
changes had been directed most to decorate the heads that had invented 
them.” In the illuminated MSS. which may be viewed as the Books 
of Fashion of the period, we see all sorts of hoods and caps and other 
kinds of head-cover ; some of the first enveloping the shoulders and 
the neck, and of the latter some like nightcaps, and some like our 
modern wideawakes. These latter were worn mostly slung around the 
neck, for in fine weather the head was left in general uncovered, and the 
luxu^ of an umbrella not having been invented, our forefathers when 
it rained used first of all to throw their hoods over their heads, and 
then for further shelter used to clap their caps a-top of them. One of 
the oddest looking of all the hoods in use was made to cover the head 
and shoulders, amfto reach down to the elbow, having pointed ends 
I which peaked out from the head on eilher side. This hood is still on 
, view in a drawing in the Romance of St, Graal md Lancelot^ which 
any one may see in the British Museum, if they only take the trouble 
to go there and apply for it. To save them this exertion our artist 
has, however, made a copy of the picture, and they are at liberty to 
test the faithfulness of his designs by comparing the original with the 
sketch we here subjoin ; — 



This charming work of art, which was executed doubtless by one of 
the most eminent domestic painters of the period, throws as much light 
on the customs as the costumes then in vogue, and is therefore doubly 
serviceable to the student of the time. For fear of misconception we 
may as well just state, that it represents a coimtrywoman in the act of 
churning, to whom a blind beggar is shown approaching to' ask alms 
carrying one of his (twelve) children in what looks something like a 
chemist’s mortar at his back. Besides the 

t curious hoods worn by the beggar and his 

baby, the observer is requested to observe 
the careful way in which the girl (or 
^ grandmother) has put her apron on to save 

her dress from splashes, and has tied her 
kerchief round her head and neck to shield 
her from bronchitis, toothache, or sorer 
nijn throat. Notice also should be taken of the 

^ 7 manner in which her gown is pinned up at 

n rf the bottom, to show off her dark petticoat, 

C - - V which is left visible beneath it ; and the 

I eye of the observer should likewise be 

I * \ especially directed to the dog, who is 
I i 1 ( adfvanoing towards her with the platter in 

p., .ZJ his mouth. This interesting creature 

should command a close inspection, be- 
cause it shows us the antiquity of this 
DAIRY-MAID OP THB PERIOD, mode of street-beggiug ; indeed we 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY. think thc aDimal can hardly be regarded 
without some sentimental feelings, for 
when we view the tray or platter in his mouth we seem to see quite 
clearly that the creature was an ancestor of onr mnch lamented friend, 
the famous Poor Dog Tray. 

To show that swells were extant thenadays as much as they are 
nowadays, we should note that in the fourth year of the reign of 
Henry the Fourth it was thought needful to revive the sumptuary 
laws which had been previouslv enacted; but we scarcely need observe 
that such enactments almost always proved to he dead letters, and that 

* Of course eveay child rexnemhers how the prince was committed to prison for 
this office ; and how his fiither, when he heard of it. is reported to have said, 
taming up the whites of his eyes as he did so. Happy is the King that hath a 
magistrate endowed with courage to execute the laws upon such an offender ; ay, 
and stUL more happy is he in havisg a son who is found willing to submit to such a 
chastisement.” 
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to revive them was in general a useless and unprofitable attempt. 
Among other relations it was now provided that nobody but ban- 
nerets or men of high estate should wear cloth of gold, of crimson, or 
of velvet, nor should they use the fur of ermine, of marten, or of 
lettice,* nor wear long hanging sleeves, or gowns which touched the 
ground. Eour years afterwards it was ordained that no man, of what- 
ever rank or wealth, should wear a gown or other ^rment that was 
cut or slashed in pieces in the form of leaves or letters, under the 
penalty of forfeiting the same; and it was ordered that the tailors 
employed by such offenders should in future be imprisoned ‘^during 
the king’s pleasure” for abetting'the offence. Should^'any sumptuary 
laws be enacted in our time, we trust Ithat this wise hint will not be 
lost upon our senators. We think too that the penance might with 
profit be extended,^ so that female culprits might also be subjected to 
it. Were our milliners made liable to get a month’s hard labour for 
sending out a dress of more than proper amplitude, we should soon 
hear that wide petticoats were going out of fashion, and in proportion 
as they lessened would the comfort of the masculLie community 



mcrease. 

By this last sumptuary statute, “sergeants belonging to'the Court” 
(whether “at law” or “at arms,” it is not distinctly specified) were 

E rivileged to wear whatever 
oods they pleased, “for 
the honour of the King and 
the dignity of their station.” 

Moreover, the Mayors of 
London and of certain other 
places were exempted from 
any prohibition as to clothing, 
and therefore might come out 
as great swells as they chose, 
or as their MaTOresses would 
let them. Whether Snt 
EiCHARD WmTTINGKCONtook 
advantage of this privilege 
is a question we must leave 
to antiquarians to settle ; and 
we fear it will not much 
assist them in their labour, 
if we bring before their notice 
a curious old drawing, which 
represents SmBiCHABi) (who 
then was simply Master 
Dick) as he appeared when 
sitting with crossed legs upon 
a milestone, peeling a turnip 
while he listened to the 
pealing of Bow beds. The 
picture is however worth 
preserving in our Book, for it shows what sort of dress was worn in 
boyhood at tliis period. Among other points of interest we may 
especially point out the long points of the shoes : which remind us 
of the formidable ehavssure of, the goblin who sat upon the tomb- 
stone and kicked old Gabriel Grub, 


34ASTEB DICE WHITTINOTON. FBOM 
ACTElCSraiO PORTRAIT. 


This lettice, Cotqravb tells tis, was a whitisU groyisli beast ; but wbetber it be 
•counted now with the extinct animals we must leave Frorbssor Owen to decide. 


THE A. B. C. OF SPIRITUALISM. 

It is a pity that the Spiritualists (at least for their own sake it is) 
•are not more reserved in their statements which they publish. They 
might ^ve many more disciples— or shall we call them dupes?— if 
they^ did^ not themselves take such pains to repel them. But a 
Spiritualist seldom shows Ms hand on paper without making clearly 
manifest his mental imbecility; and the natural result of this unlucky 
manifestaition is, that nobody bat fools will condescend to listen 
to hiTifi. 

_ To show what simpletons have lately assumed the name of Spiritual- 
ists, we beg to call attention to a little book which has been written by 
a certain Du. Chuo), for the instruction of the children of the Spiritual- 
ist faith- TMs “A. B. Child, M.D.,” we learn, is one of the bright 
stars whose radmce_ illumines the Banner of lAgM^ a Yankee Spiritual- 
ist paper wMoh is said to have subscribers, and we presume therefore 
readers, in our own enUghtened country. Tl^hat a shining light is 
Child, and how much good must be done to the Spiritualist cause by 
the general diffusion of bis literary beams, may perhaps be somewhat 
judged from this brief extract from his book : — 

“ What is a Lie ’—A Lie is tarue to the cause that produced it ; so what we call 
a lie IS a truth t^t exists in nature, just as real as is what we nan a truth. The 
cause of a lie exists in nature, the cause of a truth exists in nature, and the effect of 
each cause is wrought out in nature. Nature is adways true in her work ; so both a 
i^th and what we a lie are lawful and right in the great plan of existence. A 
lie is a truth intrinsically ; it holds a lawful place in creation ; it is a necessity." 

This extremely proper doctrine is very fitly promulgated under such 


a heading as * Whateoeris^ is Bight f which Dr. Child has chosen for 
the title of his book. We look upon it as a highly useful statement, 
as it nicely lets the cat out of the Spiritualist bag, and by affirming 
that a liar is a natural necessity, it shows us the professors of that 
faith in their true light. If in the ethics of the Spiritualists a truth, 
and “what we call a lie,” are in the great plan of existence alike 
“lawful and right,” of course no Spiritualist would shri nk from 
trickery and fraud in order to encourage a belief in his false faith. 

But there are far worse things than lying, wMch, according to this 
Child, a person may at times be spirit-moved to do. Prefacing his 
dictum by saying that “no commandment, either written or spoken, 
ever yet had any infiuence upon the soul,” and that “there is no such 
thing as Spiritual culture coming from the teaching of another,” the 
Doctor next informs us that, in Spiritualist ethics. Silling is no murder, 
or rather that murder is no kiliing of the soul : thus fiatly contradioting 
the Scriptural assertion wMch tells us that “the soul which sinneth, 
it shall die : ” — 

**Hurder has no iufiuonco upon iho soul : it is a thing of the material world in its 
inffuence. It has no influence upon spiritual existence, of which it is an figtect. When 
the murderer kills his brother, he strikes a blow that ^1 paralyse every love of his 
own earthly existence. Then the affections of his soul must cling to something ; 
and if his love of earth becomes broken by the awful deed of murder, and the con- 
seq,uent punishment that he meets, spiritual things are next grasped, and perhaps 
sooner graced for the commission of the deed. The murderer does his deeds in 
darkness: he does not commit the deed with a view to advance the progress of bis 
souL He is moved by an unseen and irresistible power to commit what seems to 
us the 'evil’ deed. Every murder that ever was committed has been inevitable : 
in the bosom of nature has existence lawful cazue, of which murder Jtas heen the 

We are informed that Dr. Child at present lives at Boston (in the 
Shires, not in the States). Por Boston his residence may ere long be 
changed to Bedlam, if he goes on writing such insane stuff as this. 
Were it not in sooth for its obvious insanity, such a doctrine as the 
Doctor’s might entitle him quite fitly to a residence in Newgate, to 
expiate his blasphemous contempt of God’s commandments, and his 
wickedness in framing an excuse, if not indeed an incentive, for a 
crime. 

The extracts we have given, and others we might give, had we not 
more respect for our readers than the Doctor has, form bart of what 
he flippantly has termed his “All Bight Doctrine.” He has been 
brou^t to a belief in it not by reason or by teaching, but by simple 
intuition, and by spirit-revelation. Eeason he regards as “an effect of 
the soul that is allied to material philosophy, and with the material 
thin^ of earth will sometLoaes give place to the Mgher development of 
intuition,” Truth, he deims to tell us, “is developed in the soul by 
intuition always. The soul never did nor never can receive that which 
to itself is a truth, from external teachings, from the school-house or 
the meetMg-house.” And so we are informed that— 

Every real Spiritualist is a Spiritualist alone from intuition, not from external 
evidence. Philosophy never made a Spiritualist, and never wilL” 

Eeally ? Doctor 1 Weil, we own you do astonish us. To think now 
that philosophy will never make a Spiritualist 1 Whoever would have 
thought it I And conceive too what a bold asserter is the Doctor, 
when he sweepingly afiirms that a Spiritualist has never once been 
found among the learned ranks of the philosophers, from Plato even 
down to Bunch/ 

As we began by saying, it is a pity ffor themselves; for others we 
incline to regard it as a oenefit) that the Spiritualist writers do not 
take more pains to be a little less discordant in their theories,, and a 
little more discreet in revealing what their spirits (whether mixed or 
neat) may move them to let out. A writer in the current number of 
the ^ritual MagaHne grandly talks of Spiritualism as “ an all-powerful 
infiuence, which possesses the power to raise man, body, mind and 
soul, to a MgW position even whilst on earth, than poet ever con- 
ceived, or any but a prophet ever hinted at.” How far this description 
agrees with the “ All Right Doctrine,” which Dr. A. B. Child puts 
forth to us as being ('if we may make tMs use of his initials) the 
A. B. C. of the Spiritualist faith, we leave to readers not so childish, as 
the Doctor to decide. To our thinking the gallows is the only “ high 
position” that is Hkely to he reached by a believer in a doctrine which 
excuses murder, justifies a lie, and would shut up as useless our 
churches and our schools. 


Sold. 

In consequence of the failure of the Hops and the badness of the 
Barley, the Brewers are notifying to their customers that the price of 
Beer must be raised six shillings a barrel. Well, what joke is there in 
that ? Why, none. That ’s just it. In fact it is no joke. Now then. 
Shut up and sat upon, eh ? 


HEARTLESS JEST. 

A Learned Party has just issued a book on The Bmotions and the 
Will* Is not this reversing the natural, order of things F We thought 
the Emotions depended on what the Will contained. 
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A. GREA.T BEAST- 
MARKET. 

The East Retford mat 
Hop and Cattle Eair, 
whicliwas held the other 
day, is described as the 
most important in the 
county of Notts. Lord 
Mamsbeert will, perhaps, 
approve of the observation 
that the county above- 
named is of all English 
counties, that which might 
be supposed to be the best 
for cattle-fairs, because 
Notts would obviously 
aford the greatest facili- 
ties for tying up the cattle. 
The Report of this last 
East i^tford Cattle Eair 
mentions that “there was 
a somewhat limited show 
of fat beasts, for which 
the demand was quiet, and 
prices were threepence per 
stone lower than last 
week.” We are glad to 
hear that ; but we thought 
that the fat beasts of 
East Retford, as weU as 
the lean ones, were usually 
sold, chiefly to Parlia- 
mentary Agents^ at so 
much a head. 


Royal Restitutioxb 

Latest froh America. 
— So free is American air, 
so intolerant of effete 
Royalty, that for a dinner 
and a bed the Prince oe 
Wales has had to enter 
the Union. 


A DODGE. 

MmdsovM Charley loho is acciisto7iied to le looked at raOier, crnmot make out how it is that 

Teddy Browne^ that ugly impudent insignijica^it little Wreieh seems to Monopolise the 


he Walks with 
Sex. 


HISTORICAL PACT. 

It cannot be too gene- 
rally known that the Eire 
of London has never 
ceased burning, and now 
pays a heavy coal-tax to the 
Corporation of the City. 


.^SOFS SELECT EABLES. 


THE SEA-NYMPH, AND THE OCEAN SWELL. 

One morning, when there was a heaw Swell upon the sands, a gentle 
Nymph walked^ forth, her blue eyes beaming with joy, her flowing 
tresses caystallised with dew. The Swell, struck by her beauty, and 
solicitous to win her admiration, paused, and proudly shook his own 
long wavy curls. “ Canst thou not spare, sweet Nymph,” he said, i 
“ from that treasury of beauty one captive-making lock? “ Where 
would’st thou have a lock P ” quoth she, “not on thy understanding, 
that's confined enough already.”— “ Oh, cruel” cried the crest-fallen 
Swell, “ thou knowest lam thy slave.” — “I know thou art a surf,” 
she answered, “and a most wicked fiatterer, for while thou art kissing 
the pale sands, thou art running of them down.”— “ One look of thine,” 
returned the Swell, “would rivet my devotion, and banish all incon- 
stancy.” The arch Nymph shook her laughing face, and said, “ Oh, 
restless Swell! how caust thou [dream one lock of mine would make 
thee constant, when thou art moved by eve^ sportive air ? ” 

Moral, Put no trust in those who wildly fling themselves at beauty's 
feet, for what can be expected from such msaue worshippers but 
hubbies and foam. , 

THE SLOW COACH ANDITHE LITTLE DUCK. 

A Slow Coach had often observed in passing a little Duck,’who with 
her mother and sisters lived on a village green. “ Some fine day,” 
said the slow Coach, stopping and regarding the little Duck with a 
drem smile, “when I can get a licence, you shall go to market with 
me. “ Thi^ you,” returned the little Duck, proudly lifting up her 
biU, but if 1 wait till you find it convenient to get a hcence, perhaps 


I may wait till peas are out of season. I never encourage slow 
Coaches : when I wish to go to market I shall travel express.” 

Moral. We here see the error of procrastination. Dawdlers are 
always snubbed. The little Duck, though somewhat pert in her tone, 
was quite right in her principle. A Coach that makes lumbering 
excuses for not being able to carry one, should be put down as an 
obstruction and a pest. 

THE YOUNG MONKEY AND THE UGLY MUG. 

A Young Monkey, in the uniform of a Middy, sat at the mess-table 
(H. M. S. Bandelion) gazing admiringly at an ugly mug belonging to 
the Eirst Lieutenant. ‘rWhat are you thinking of, Mr. Sly ? ” demanded 
the ugly Mug. — “Of my Sister, Sir,” replied the young Monkey, with 


what does she say?” inquired the Mug, pushing a bottle of Cape 
Madeira towards the young Monkey. — “ She says, Sir,” rejoined the 
latter, “that she would be exceedmgly pleased if I would send her , 
your portrait to put in a brooch.” — “ Ha ! ” cried the ugly Mug, radiant , 
with vanity, “EDI your glass, Mr. Sly, and I think you wanted leave ] 
of absence ? you shall have it, Mr. Sly ; fill your glass. Sir, your health 
Jto. Sly.” 

Moral. A young Monkey who goes to sea should always have a 
pretty sist^: he may thereby obtain many little indulgences, as sweet ' 
to a young Monkey as cocoa-nuts, if he happens to meet with the ugly 
mug of a Eirst Lieutenant. 

The Trtjbst Teetotallers.— The Spirit-Rappers, for not one of 
them knows anything about any Spirit whatever. 


— .j - wKpJfWoTnirtt nac6i, ind Endeiick MuUett Ei 
ISl™' to PreoiJict of WhiteflfUni, in ' 

lADOon.— Basubdat, October lA 186A, 


of No. 19. QaeeiPs Boad W(._^ 
^ of London, and Fublbliod 


a Fark, botb in tiie Farlali of St. Faneraa, In the Coontr of Midnesea^ 
at No. 85, Fleet Stre^ in tho Fariali of St. Bnde, in the City of 
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A CHANCE FOR JEAMES. 



'S i ! 













caricatured because he objects to carry up coals to the nursery. To judge from 
what you say of us, one would think that there were no such things as good 
servants or bad masters and mistresses, I know very well that this is only your 


fun. I do not believe, Sir, that yon really think so, and j 
I feel sure that if you can do anything to improve and | 
raise our condition, you will do it. And if you will allow 
me, I will show you how it can be done. | 

“ Let the butlers, footmen, coachmen, and grooms of i 
England enjoy a little ‘early closing’ too. Let our masters ‘ 
and mistresses do without us for a couple of evenings | 
every week: let us" join the Volunteer movement, and let 
us go to drill like other Britons. Look here, Sir. There 
are fifty houses in Belgrave Square. On an average, in- 
cluding stable servants, there are eight men servants to 
each of those houses. Pour men from each house could | 
easily be spared once a week ; and with them, two strong 
companies of the first Belgravian Grenadiers might at 
once he constituted. We are all young straight-grown 
well-fed active good-looking fellows, even admit that; 
we are all accustomed to wear uniform, and to keep it 
clean, and to be silent and obedient, and we are English- 
men. W hat more is wanted to make good soldiers ? There 
are about three hundred houses in Lowndes Square, Eaton 
Square, Eaton Place, and Chesham Place; from each of 
them let us have three men, and you will have at once out 
of but five squares and streets of London a regiment above 
a thousand strong, which will, I feel certain, be second 
to none. We shall be very glad to be relieved now and 
then from our domestic duties, and to blunt the shafts of 
your ridicule by letting you see we are not such lazy 
good-for-nothing dogs as you represent us to be ; and, if 
the movement is supported as it ought to be, iu the course 
of three months seven or eight thousand additional Volun- 
teers may be added to the defence of London. It will not 
be too much to require, in return for this, that the maid- 
servants should attend to our door -bells and fires, say, on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, after 2 o’clock, f.m. 

“ I am. Sir, 

“ Your humble Servant, 

“John Thomas.’^ 


A Fine Opening for an Emperor. 

Talking- of the world being “ mine oyster,” we suspect 
we can guess (to talk a VJmericaine) what is at present 
“the world” to Louis Napoleon, and that is a box of 
Sardines, and we should not at all wonder if before long 
he doesn’t try to open those same Sardines with his sword. 
Once get in the smallest noint (and we aU. know Louis 
Napoleon to he a fellow of infinite ijoint), and the rest will 
soon follow. Already has he got his arms fully prepared, 
and you will probably find that he will commence the 
attack from his Elba. 


MOTHEK POPFS MAUNDEEINQS. 

Adsbobs and bodkins, botherations, treason, sacrilege, and plunder. 
Thieves 1 Usurpation ! Heretics ! Help 1 Bobbery ! What next, I 
wonder? 

My heart biles fit to bust with rage and fury, Wenerahle Brothers, 

1 don’t know which on ’em is wust ; the ones is just as bad as t’others. 

To take and go and climb my pales, and jump into my sacred garding, 
Without so much as By your leave, and not to say I ax your parding. 
And there to plant Savoys, and root my carrots up, and dig myr taturs. 
Out upon that rampagious crew of fiUiburstezs, rogues, and traitors. 

To let loose all my ducks and geese, and fowls which eggs was formed 
to lay me. 

And all the while for to pertend to love and honour and obey me ; 

The hypocrites ! And which 1 hates none more than them my shoe as 
kisses. 

And makes believe to guard my house, in which they won’t let me be 
Missis. 

They’ve cut my trible cap in half, my gownd of state they’ve tore to 
frihbits: 

The ribbles ! Oh, that I may live to see ’em swinging all on gibbets, 
Insolent, imperent, unjust, the nasty good for nothing wretches ! 

I call sitch rubbidge only fit to bum uke filthy tares and vetches. 

Himpious, wicked, cruel, wile, profane, detestable, atrocious. 
Abominable, execrable, hinfamous, foul, false, ferocious, 

Owdacious, reprobate, depraved, base, brutal, barbarous, perfidious, 
Wicious, disgusting, treacherous, peijured, monstrous, frightful, horrid, 
hideous. 


Assassins, robbers, traitors, felons, villains, miscreants, deceivers. 
Apostates, blackguards^ pirates, cut-throats, infidels, and unbelievers, 
Caitifis and scoundrels, vagabones, scamps, renegadoes and rascalions. 
Get out, I say ! — don’t talk to me about your umon of Italians. 

And then confound their politics, which I’ve no patience whilst I 
mention, 

That there disastrous and pernicious principle Non-Interwention ! 

I do deplore, I do abhor, denies it and protests agin it, 

Partidar as applies to me ; hang all that ’s part and parcel in it ! 

Ah ! they’ll repent on it one day when these here liberal opinions, 

On them there Suvrings their own selves shall bring the loss of their 
dominions. 

Ohl then they ’H beg and pray in wain their neighbours for to send 
them bullets. 

And bagganets, to ram their wills down their rebellious people s 
gullets. 

Help ! Haustria> Spain, and Portigee, all you as holds the true per- 
suasion, T , . 

Agin them parricidal arms ; that there degenerate brat s mwasipn, 

I calls on hevery pious Priuce and summonses each fmthfm nation, 

Eor to defend my sacred rights from this here ojus wiolation. 

Drat all them brigands, buccaneers, riff-raft and rips and ragamuffins, 
Bascals, tag-rag-and-bobtail, mob, scum, refuge, rabblement and 
luff ’uns ! 

Wuss gang of criminals ne’er walked unhanged, or died with feet in 
leather. 

Drat them, drat all and everything, drat everybody altogether i 
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PUNCH’S BOOK 


BRITISH COSTUMES. 


BROOKE, Fatrholt, Piakche, Strtjtt, and some few dozen other 
writers on the subject, whom we have no time now more closely to 
consult. All that we can add in the way of illustration of the military 


wr. -OTTI nr\nr\ rnf\ costume, is a copy of au interesting picture we possess, representing 

-Ilf WHICH WE BID GrOOD BYE TO Falstaff as he appeared when he was sent to grass by fiery 


CHAPTER xrsni.— rsr which we bid good bye t 

HBHRY IV. AHD V., AND SAT HOWDBDO TO HEHRT VL 







USSlQiaX ABICED S’Oft THB TOTrRKAlXlSNT. TE&IP. 
HKNAY THE TXSTH. PAnSINOTOlinAIir MUSEUaC. 


57DEDO TO HEHRT VI- S^otspur, whom he fought so many hours with, as he said, “ by Shrews- 
- bury clock.” The original picture (in point, at least of measurement) is 

P the elegant costumes Qf j;}^g ygj.y greatest works of art we are acquainted with ; for the 
which were worn by the fig^ire of Sir John Falstaff, being painted of life size, occupies upon the 
civilians m the two mst ot canvas about twenty-five square feet, 
these reigns, we gave m our 
last chapter an elegant de- 
scription. It now remains ' " “ 

for ns to say a word or two 

about the armour and the ■ . - 

certainly^, maiked^^ ' ^ 

fashion, of cutting boidMS ^ 

POKtHAIT OP SIB JOBS TAjaiUnt WIHKIHO niE BATOE. MTLITABT COaHIME. 

writers (.’'^Jlio never lost a tescp, BBNaY thb fouhih. 

chance of playing upon 

tliff did®“S We come now to the peripd otjtoo HnnuYliHU Seth, regarding 


PORTRAIT OF SIR JOHtf FALSTAPF WINNING THIS DATTIJE. MTLITAllY CORTTTMB. | 
TB3CP. HBNRY TUB FOURTH. 

We come now to the period of Kino Henry] tjbo! Sixtr, regarding 


Prench leave to take it from the Irench ;” but it is a matterof which a trustworthy authority observes 


rrr’"'*. — 1 — — • nave Deenwjum Die oi au xao rasmona oi pasc ages wim every tamj? uxuHunummwuB 

questionable likewise to our miud seems^ the story or how Wlien JAING extravagant that could be discovered at the moment. It were a vain task to 
HjeNRT THB EoiTETH waS askedf if his jupon should be bordered with attempt a minute description or classification of the dresses of this period." 

” 'SlT.retsr;a.'sS!^”‘Js 

loaf iio -full aTiM +rk m.iro o /hiflcii nf it I huud at this uuprofitable task; but shall content ourselves with 

Since the time of Edwaed the Thibj) civilians had not seldom worn noticing .a point or two which appear to our miud worthy of 

n^*hZ^J^dh®?^i.^sSthrneriod®'Sth^^^^^ par le bout, or more correctly p«r & 5oo#-whether the 

of foothill was in Vogue about this time is a question which 
ehSef^re^ti^^imi»W^^e*lelme?or Se ^^Set whM debating clubs, if they like, may argue; and if they in^ to a decision 
ilW p^ecflv a «iM^ohe“) OT af a K it ^ it remains for them to settle as to how the players played 

time, were worn at the side, or falling backward, when the proper term I* ^BWfpVl^n ?h«^reim°mis^*^tt?r^OT (foubt^ 

to apply to them was “plume.” We mention this distinction just to Stottt, the dandies strutted 

show our readers how minutely accurate we can be if we choose ; but active crural exercise were possible ; and might think the^art of kicking 

“ten kitr^e’So^S^ sX « we too. the coverings for the head were qmte as 

%he Ireat costed heLet,’ oaUed otherwise the heaume, was now and quamWooking as thos^ ^ 

exclusively reserved for wearing at the tournament : as the bascinet heartshaped headi^sses m fashira wi^ the ^ shril^e^ 

sufficed fi ordinary purposes, shielding Wearers from the blows of TZ-l Tfhl 

weapons and of winSs. Thu headpiece we described when it was teadMver B^ly as fmtasUo, the va^y seejM e^s m the 

introduced (namely iu the reigns of Edwaud thb Inax and Second, o®P® 

and of course onr ^efnl readers must remember our description. AU them cocked or slouched ; and ev^ Mze and shape appeared m vogue 
that we need add to it is, that at this period its shape was slightly ®‘/he same time^rom the biggest £ big b^-top^rs, to the ^U^t 
changed, being curved behind so as to oe more closely fitting to the 

4 thU^ respect it bOTeresembh^^^ the a.|fod of SouKotLos 


jiceiu. XU iiuio XC9UCUI; lu uuac lODciuuiOiUuc uu iluo ocuoiuc, a A. 1 UU. ux e, ij x- — x\ ua . 

German headpiece introduced in the next reign. We must take care hats axe made peaked, as oeing ■ 

not to mix this salade with the bascinet. because the two. ithouarh so "^^il® OJI® dandy wears a high crown likea brigani 


■’s in^ l^ilet, another 


premature to say at present much about it. ^aggerate in stating mat tne caps or nats or oonnew ul ^ 

A fashion somewhat curious was that of wearing witb the armour v® ^® tJ^®atmg were every whit as odd f ^^7 

large loose hanging sleeves, made of doth or silk or even richer sub- day. Nearly every sort of wideawake ^ f^hon wm 

stances. These in general were part of a kind of cloak, or surcoafc, except perhaps the species known as the porkpie, which it 

thrown over the whole suit ; hut sometimes they are shown as though reserved for modern taste to introdu^. ^ 'l 

they were detached, and were worn without the surcoat, being fastened , ^ \ f®®d many of our readers are 

to the shoulder, ancL failing to the wrist. interest them to know that the robes of this Most Noble Order were 

Eor further information respecting the knightly equipment of this , , „ x,. ^ * t- 

MoNSIEEL^, St. H^CY, ElsihaNT, Bonnard, EroissaRT, OoTGBAVE, forms of lieadcover, to wMcIi we now more commanly should give the name of 
Chaucer, Occdeve, Shaksbbake, Ashmodb, Mbyrigk, Milih, Eos- 1 “hat." 
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twice altered in this reign ; the hood (or chaperon) and snrcoat being 
changed from white to scarlet in the thirteenth year, and then shortly 
afterwards again being coloured white. When the order was first founded 


MARRIED 


MUSIC. 


we learn they both were blue, and at various after intervals we find on baturday lai 

ai^nlcPTi rtf rtnrnlp wecK, took place, according to the Morning Fost, at another Temple ( 

& bl^. viora ^ Hymen than St. George’s Hanover Square. The superior classes a. 


white; indeed, the colour of 
their robes was so continually 
changing that the Ga,rter 
Knights were chaffingly ' ad^ 
dressed [as Knights Chame- 
leon, instead of Knights Com- 
panion. Not less singular — 
or rather ' plural— were the 
numbers of garters ^ which 
were broidered on their vest- 
ments ; the allowance in this 
reign being no less than a hun- 
dred and twenty for a Duke, 
and gradually decreasing down 
to a Knight Bachelor, who 
was permitted to wear sixty 
on his hood and surcoat, or 
as we perhaps might now say, 
hat and overcoat. No re- 
striction was placed upon the 
robes of royalty; and on 
Heart’s hood and surcoat the 
number that were broidered 
was a hundred and seventy- 
three. It seems rather odd to 
us that he selected this odd 
number, but we learn from 
Ashmole that the fact was 
even so. We should certainly 



YOUHra GENTS. TEMP. HSERT THE SIXTH. FBO^C 
YAHIOUS MSS. OF THE PERIOD. 


An unusually comic “Marriage in High Life,” on Saturday last 
week, took place, according to the Morning Fost, at another Temple of 
Hymen than St. George’s, Hanover Stjuare. The superior classes are 
now out of Town, and^ nothing is going on at the crack matrimonial 
temple there but ordinary divine service. Edinburgh, not London, 
comprised the site of the sacred edifice wherein these nuptial rites were 
celebrated. The exalted couple were an Honourable of the harder sex 
and an Earl’s daughter of the softer. The report of these aristocratic 
hymenmals states that the bride “was conducted to the altar by her 
guardian,” a Duke, and that — 

As the bride advanced to the altar, the organ played Handel’s anthem, *JSx- 
ceeding gUuL*” 

I The bride ought to have been much obliged to the organ. Of course 
I the anthem it played was performed ohiefiy with a devotional view, 
and not for a purpose analogous to that of a pohea. Still, in advancing 
to an altar to be married before it, a young lady wants some support 
rather stronger than a smelling-bottle and the arm of her guardian. 
Common brides cry on these occasions, and sometimes faint. Nothing 
can be better calculated to fortify the heart and sustain the spirits of 
anybody in the immediate prospect of marriage than one of old 
Hanbel’s anthems—let it be even a funeral one; they are all so jolly. 
Perhaps, however, Fe,” from jLeis am GahUa^ would have 

been even more seasonable and suitable than “ Exceeding gkdF Oh ! 
say not that it would have been inappropriate to the sanctity of the 
edifice and the solemnity of the occasion. Eor ,read on, and. you will 
arrive at the statement following 

« Remarriage ceremony was then performed by the VeryBev. E. B. Bahsav, 
Dean of Edinburgh ; and as the marriage party left the ohapd, Mjbnselsbohn’s 
“ WeMvng Moanik** was played oaitbe^orgaa.*’ 

St. John’s Chapel. Edinburgh, is indeed a Temple of Hymen. Men- 
deissohe’s “ Wedding Mareh^* is a movement in the secular direction 


have fancied that a hundred broidered garters was quite enough for considerably a-head, we suppose, of anything in the way of musical 
any single man to wear; and although the King was married, we thinV accompaniment to matrimony yet ventured on at St. George’s, Hano- 
he might have done without the extra seventy-three. ver Square. What would the Bishop say if he heard that a marriage 

Lawyers and Lord Mayors and other men in offices were gorgeously party had been played out of a London church with that jubilant coinpo- 
arrayed in gowns made rather long and full, sometimes parti-coloured, sition— the gem of the music in the Midsummer Night s Bream ? Per- 
trimmed and lined with fur, and girdled round the waist. To keep ^aps, that no tune m the world could have been more opportune ; only 
I their learned heads warm, they wore hoods with a long tippet, or in the next similar case he would rather have it played just outside the 
streamer, hanging from them, whereby they were sometimes slung over church door by a German band, or, with due respect to the high craer 
the shoulder. We read in an old chronicle, which is too badly spelt to cf the music and rank of the happy pair, by the orchestra of Her 
quote, that in the year 1432, when Henry came to England after being Majesty’s Theatre. .r-i.i-nj.i- 

crowned the reigning King of Prance (how his reigning there was bhouid, however, the Bishop oe London not object to illustration 
stopped and how he had to mizzle, the recollection of the reader will m^iage service by dramatic music, the ^mple s^at St. 

not need us to relate) the Lord Mayor of London rode to meet him at John’s, Edinburgh, may he improved on at St. George s, Hanover 
Eltham, being arrayed in crimson velvet, and a great furred velvet hat. Square. If the bridesmaids do not advice to the altar, they may at 
wearing about his middle a splendid girdle of gold, and having a golden ad events retire from it to the celebrated chorus and waltz assigned to 
baldrick fastened round his neck, and trailing down his back. His representatives in Card Maria von W^er’s ^mortal opera, 
three henchmen, or pages, we are told, “were in one suit of red, Mozart, in Ze ivo3f£ri? might also be laid under contribution 

spangled with silver;” while to add to the effect, the aldermen wore to supply h^monious embellishments for marriage in high hfe. Then 
scarlet gowns with purple hoods, and aU the city commonalty white Hossm and the rest of the Itali^ school could be imlimitedly drawn 
gowns and scarlet hoods, with divers cognisances embroidered on their Meyerbeer comd fiiimsh selections from mbert le mable ; 

sleeves there is no reason why Satanella should not be applied to the same 

We thhii if Lohd Matoe Cttbitt, instead of Laying ballet girls and Purpose, except , that SeOawlla is an English oijera. Oonld not the 
men in brass from Astley’s to dance and prance before him in proces- whole matrimonial service be s^g as well as said, responses and all j 
sipn to GuildhaJL were simply to array himself in crimson and in gold, a musical clerk officiating for a bndeppom without ear ? . . 

and, to crown afl, were to map on a great furred velvet hat, and were _ -But the worat of all this will be that the lower orders, aping their 
then to caper, with his aldermen and henchmen, through the usual betters, and at the same time actuated by their own mterior tastes, will 
Guy Day route, he certainly would make an exhibition of himself that want to get mai™d. to music. Is there not a song called Qnm 
would be vastly more attractive than any Lord Mayor’s Show which it ^ H 

has ever been our fortune, or our misery, to witness. By what means have at St. Giles’s if at St. George’s you pemitted Qimnetti cUfateF 
he could possibly prevail on Ms three henchmen to appear like their Then one thmg woMd le^ to another, and you would have couples in 
old ancestors in only “one red suit” between them, is a matter we the costeijQongery Ime advancmg to the altar whilst me p^an played 
confess we are unable to determine, but which possibly a spirit-rapper, Brandy^ and dancmg out of church to the Bevil among 

or some other conjurer, might help him to deciife. 


A WTiieirtAl Ww WAnfArl auapiuiuus uuuasiuu ut a ircuojiu jxicuixaKc joi 

A MU ical y wa t a. should come to the ears of the Scottish public, induce the nal 

The and the Musical World m always alluding to “The mind of Scotland to renounce its definition of a ehurch organ 

Musical Pitch.” We don’t know what this may be, but should say it “kist fu o* whistles.” 


the Tailors F 

St. John’s Chapel, Edinburgh, is of course an episcopal chapel, and it 
is to be feared that the matrimonial music performed there on the 
auspicious occasion of a recent “ Marriage in High Life,” will not, if 
it should come to the ears of the Scottish public, induce the national 
mind of Scotland to renounce its definition of a church organ as a 


was the very thing for a grand incantation scene, like that in Ber 
Freischutz, Perhaps Debdin composed all Ms celebrated Tar songs 
with this same musical pitch? or is it a kind of wash that the 
Ethiopian Serenaders are in the habit of using to black their faces 
with ? Of course it is never used for light music ? 


A WELL-SEASONED ARllY. 


It was with the neatest difficulty that Hannibal transported his 
army over the Alps by means of vinegar— but you will see that Louis 
Napoleon will carry Ms troops over with the greatest ease the 
moment he gets them mustered. 


Consolation for a Eoyal Culprit. 

It has been rumoured that Mons.' Yicior Hugo is in Naples. It 
might be an act of charity if the illustrious Prench author were to send 
the King, who is kept a close prisoner at Gaeta, a copy of Ms well- 
known work, “ Les Berniers Jours d^un Cmdamniy 

STWATX CON EOR A SMALL TEA-PARTY. 

Q. Why is West India sugar unlike Erench sugar? 

A, Because it can’t be leet. 
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PAPAL CREDIBILITI. 

The opening sentence of the Allocation ktely pro. 
uoonoed by the Pope contains one frord which is very 
remarkable. His Holiness thus commences : — 

“Venerable Brethren,— It is with, incredible pain and profound 
sorrow that we are forced to deplore and condemn new attacks, 
unheard of till these days, committed by the Piedmontese Govern- 
ment against us, the Holy See and tho Catholic Church.*' 

li^ 

Incredible is the epithet of all possible adjectives 'which 
the Pontiff chooses to apply to the emotions which he 
declares himself to feel. Does lie, then, indeed not care, 
and suppose that nobody can believe that he really cares, 
a baioGcno about being relieved of his temporal power? 
If so, why does the Holy Patber persist in making assertions 
which he knows can deceive nobody? Popes will be 
Popes ; but even a Pope might be content with the assertion 
of that which is untrue. It is, as the common people 
say, cutting it rather too fat to affirm a thing with the 
distinct avowal that it is incredible. But no. In the 
present instanoe there can be no doubt that the Popn 
means what he says. There is every reason to suppose 
that he does really feel very acute pain and exceedingly 
deep sorrow at the prospect of losing his temporal authority. 
His Holiness may assure himself that the world will 
readily believe that all the suffering which he professes to 
endure on that account is genuine and unaffected. He 
does himself injustice iu describing the pain with which his 
paternal heart is affected at the idea of resigning his earthly 
kingdom as incredible. 


Historical Parallels. 

CHAiaEs THE Tenth; when he was bundled out of 
Paris, amused himself by shooting sparrows along the road. 
Ebancis the Second, being summarily kicked out of 
Naples, has been amusing himself at Gaeta by firing off 
protests and protocols. Both sports are equally harmless, 
and we don’t Know which fall more dead, or which are more 
worthless — the sparrows or the protocols ? 


NOTHING LIKE MOUNTAIN AIE. 

Tourist i^wlw Jias laeii rcfrcsldng himself uitih the Toddy of the Comdvy,) I shat. 
Ole Eler ! Highlands seem to ’gree with you wonerfly — ^annomishtake. 
Why, you look DOUBLE the Man already ! ” 


TRUE IN THE END. 

Homceopaths make this boast— that the Allopaths dis- 
pense medicine, and they dispense with it. This may be 
partially true, owing to their losing their patients so very 
quickly* 


BEDCANDLB PHILOSOPHY. | 

Among other household comforts, we see advertised some bedcandles ! 
which are made “to bum half an hour only,” and which require “no ! 
snutog” and emit “no sparks.” It is obvious, we think, to any 
ordinary intellect, that these candles are expressly constructed for 
young ladies, and in especial for young ladies of a ‘sentimental turn, 
who nightly take a long time in “doing” their back-hair, and ini 
heaving up a sigh or two while thinking of the locks which they — I 
how wmingly !— could spare for Arthur or Augustus, if Arthur or | 
Augustus would but breathe a wish to have them. Listead of getting 
into bed at once and going off to sleep, there are many girls who 
thus stupidly dawdle at their dressing-table, and spend half the night 
or more m silly suspirations in the lieu of useful sleep. To check this 
senseless habit, these half-hour-lasting bedcandles appear to be well 
fitted, and no mother of a family of sentimental daughters ought to be 
without them. 

Another of their benefits is, that they are likewise eminently fitted to 
put a stop to the dangerous and deleterious practice, so common 
with young ladies, of reading trash in bed. The stuff and nonsense 
which is annually emitted to the world through the economic medium 
of the circulating libraries, we rather think is largely read between the 
sheets, and keeps awake unhealthily the feeble minds whom it excites. 
Girls who come down in the morning with dim eyes and pallid cheeks, 
may safely be accused of being addicted to this practice ; and to cure 
them, we should recommend these half-hour-lasting candles, with one 
of which, they should be furnished every other night. In early life late 
hours are^tremely detrimental; and, being past that age ourselves, 
we do not hesitate to say that children of eighteen or so, both mascu- 
and feminine, ought nightly to be sent to bed much sooner tlm 
ttiey we. Nothmg (except, perhaps, a bad night and a headache) can 
be gained by sitog up to sign about one’s lovers, or by lying down to 
md the Me of Laura the Lone One, or drop a tear upon the death of 
the Domed Dove of the Delll If a bad night and a headache were the 


only iU effects, one would not care so much perhaps to check these 
baneful practices. But late hours, as we have said, occasion pallid 
cheeks : and as wife-requiring bachelors look out generally for rosy 
ones, the habits we complain of may tend to make young ladies hang 
upon their fathers’ hands ; and therefore, for their parents’ welfare and 
their own, these half-hour burning bed-candles should be rigidly served 
out to them. 


THE NEXT DANCE. 

Yes, dance with him. Lady, and bright as they are, • 
Believe us he ’s worthy those sunshiny smiles. 

Wave o’er him the fiag of the Stripe and the Star, 

And gladden the heart of the Qneen of the Isles. 

We thank you for all that has welcomed him— most 
Eor the sign of true love that you bear the Old Land: 
Proud Heiress of all that his ancestor lost. 

You restore it, in giving that warm, loving hand. . 

' And we ’ll claim, too, the omen. Pate ’s looking askance, 
* And Pate, only, knows the next tune she will play, 

But if John and his Cousin join hands for the Dance — 
Bad lack to the parties who get in their way. 


The Scarlet Scold. 

“ Unjust, cruel, impious, detestable, hypocritical, impudent, saerL. 
legions, insolent, atrocious,” are specimens of the epithets applied 
to Yictor Emmanuel, his Government, and his acts, in the Papal 
Allocution; which is full of abusive language. His Holiness the 
Pope calls himself the successor of the fisherman. His language, 
however, smacks less of the Pisherman than of the Pishwife. 
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LADY LAW-REFORMERS. 


racTTJAii to within two 
hours of the appointed time, 
a numerous and intelligent 
meeting of British Females 
assembled on Wednesday- 
last at the Hand and Flower 
Hotel, Ladysmede, for the 
purpose of considering 
whether any and what steps 
should be taken by the 
British Female in conse- 
quence of the admission, 
made at the late Social 
Science Congress at Glas- 
gow and"louQly applauded,” 

“LiJDlES ARE THE BeST 

Law-Befobmees." 

The Hon. Mrs. Bland 
was yoted into the Chair; 
and after an interesting dis- 
cussion of about an hour 
upon the beautiful wedding 
presents made to Lady 
Emma Talbot, the elegance 
of the left-hand figure in 
the last plate in le Follei^ the wretched weather which has nipped the 
autumn flirtations so sadly, and the extreme stupidity of most of the new 
novels, it was proposed that the Meeting should proceed to business. 

The Chairwoman said that she wished somebody else had been put 
into the Chair, for she had not the slightest idea of what was wanted 
of her, and she had really only come in to please her Jriend Mrs. Be 
Ceapattd, who had insisted on bringing her. 

Amid cries of “0 my dear^* “ xou really must,” "Her rank, you 
know,” &c., Mes. Bland was induced to retain her seat. 

Mrs. Bland. Well, my dear creatures, it ’s sadly unbusinesslike to 
choose the very worst President you could And ; but just as!you please. 
Now, Mrs. Nancies, will you kindly state what we are here for. 
Mdo, darling dog, do lie down. 

Mrs. Bangles. At last justice is done us, so far as mere words go. 
At last. Women, Man, from his hall of council, has* been compelled to 
proclaim our superiority, ffitherto, as every married lady present can 
testify, we have only had to open our lips upon any political, legaL or 
social topic of the day, to be apprised that we could not understand it, 
that we did not know its various bearings, and that we had better con- 
fine ourselves to our own proper spheres. Do you not haU the words 
Proper Spheres, Ladies? (jTehmmt a^lause^ But I am happy to 
say that we are not likely to be again exposed to such tyrannical imper- 
tinence. A speaker at the Glasgow Congress declared, and the brutes 
— ^men, I mean— laround him gave in their long withheld adhesion to 
the sentiment, that Law cannot be reformed unless We " take it in 
hand,” and that “Ladies are the Best Law-Reformers.” (^Jpjplaiise.) 
Any admission being made, I need only ask you whether it would be 
womanly not to take the fullest advantage of it ? {Laughter and applause!) 
I am answered ; and 1 therefore propose that a Society be formed, to 
be called the Ladies’ Law-Reform Association, and that we proceed to 
“take in hand” the question of the Reforms which we shall demand 
•of the authorities. This Meeting, of course, is only preliminaj^. We 
have a wide field before ns, and I h^e that we snail not imitate the 
timid, niggling, bit-by-bit policy of men, but do the thing all at 
once and thoroughly, as you would make your servant clean out a 
room, 

Mrs. Bromptm. I hope a law will be passed directly to make cabmen 
more honest and civL 1 and my sister came on Thursday from 
Apsley House to the Opera in the HAymarket, and the man wanted 
•eighteenpence. 

Mrs. Bmbell. Is the new opera a nice one— JSood^ I mean ? 

Mrs. Bromptan. 0 delightful that is, for English music. You know 

no Englishman can write any music like Veedi’s. {General assent.) 
However, it was a Meat success. 

Mrs. Bowhell. W nose music is it ? 

Mrs. Brampton. Upon my word I didn’t look, hut I know somebody 
said it was an English opera. 

Mrs. Blmd. It is by Mr. Macfaeben, an intensely clever man, 
my dears, and a mnsician worth a-dozen of Vjebei. And I assure you 
that it is not the thing, now, to pretend to know nothing about Eng lish 
people, Excuse the hmt. 

Mrs. Be Orapaud {in extaeies). 0, Mrs. Bland, my dear ! Any 
hint from you, I’m sure ! 

Mrs. SaUotobg. There ought to be a law that when any of those 
Meadful cases oecux, like—fCWea of Tes, -you know, and the 
ridiculous policemen cannot find out who did it, everybody who is near 


the place shall be cast into prison and kept on bread and water till they 
confess. {Great applause!) 

Mrs. Ticfton. I really think that the present state of the law about, 
debts is very wrong. The other day a case occurred under my o^wii 
knowledge. Cabtain Swoshingham, some of you have seen him af. 
my house — ^well, I don’t say that he is the wisest creature in the world, 
hut he is excessively handsome — ^he had an action brought against hi in 
by a perfumer. Soldier-like, he tossed the papers in the fire, and did 
not condescend to take the least notice of the matter. 

Miss Gusher {enthusiastically). Brave creature ! I like that. 

Mrs. Triton. The wretched perfumer went on, my dears, with the 
aid of his horrible attorney, and one day Captain Swoshingham, 
while he was dressing himself, was actually dragged of to prison at the 
instance of that contemptible perfumer. 

Mrs. Botoker. But he had had the perfumes, I suppose? 

Mrs. Tufton. Of course he had, and used them, or had given tlipm 
away, for he is the most generous creature breathing. There ought to 
be a law to prevent such disgusting impertinence in tradesmen. 

Miss St. Clair. I only wish I was the Judge, or Chancellor, or what- 
ever you call it, and a paltry ugly mean-loomg tradesman came before 
me to annoy an ’officer ^and>;'gentleman. 

Several voices. Ah ! * 

Mrs. Meehliam. I think there ought to be a law for preventing the 
lower classes from smoking their pipes in the streets. Really tlte whiifs , 
of tobacco one gets in walking are perfectly dreadful. I would make j 
it transportation for any common person to smoke anywhere except in i 
one of his own ^artments. 

Mrs. Ttfton. I don’t think that gentlemen would support the putting 
down smoking in the streets. Officers are very fond of Weeds, as they 
wittily call them, and — 

Mrs. Meekham. My dear, I did not mean that for an instant. I 
mean bricklayers, clerks in public offices, and that sort. Indeed, it 
would be better (ihoughtfuUg) in a philanthropic point of view, if such 
persons were forbidden to smoke, because they could put the tobacco- 
money into the savings banks for their families. {Applause.) 

Mrs. ^oonhury. Well, nowj there’s anothea: thing. The beggars, 
what a nuisance they are, and yet one don’t like to be harsh with thtm, 
poor things, especially when they have children {applause), but it is 
quite wrong that they should torment you in the street, and keep the 
poor little things out in the cold. I think we ought to have some sort 
of law about that. 

Mrs. Frachleton. I think that any lady who sees a beggar, should 
^ive her a card, and this should be shown to a policeman, who should 
immediately be obliged to see to the poor creature ’s being clothed and 
fed, and sent home with a little money in her pocket. 

Mrs. ^oonhwry. And the expense? 

Mrs. Frackleton. Of course 1 have thought of that. It is a great shame 
that such large salaries should be given to lawyers, and bishops, and 
those kind of people, while the poor starve. So I would cut down air 
those salaries, and use the money for the relief of the poor. 

Mrs. Bland, My dear soul, I have not a word to say for the lawyers, 
but perhaps as I accidentally happen to he a little more among the 
bishops than some of you, I may assure you that the high payment is 
perfectly essential. There are a thousand reasons why it is absolutely 
necessary. I have had it explained to me fifty times, and— -you must 
omit the bishops from your plau. 

Mrs. Be Orapaud. Oh, my dear Mrs. Bland ! Why, you know 
everything. 

Mrs. Ttfton. Why, it stands to reason that a bishop’s business is 
with the religion of the aristocracy^, and what respect can a Duke or 
Earl have for a twopenny curate r 

Mrs. St. Rubric. I must be allowed to say that I do not think you 
quite understand that subject. The two-penny curate, as you are 
pleased to call him, is as much part of the Church 

Mrs, Bland {Jaughing apologetically). May I say Order, Order ? I 
think we had better confine ourselves to Law Reform. I’m afraid 
that if we get into ecclesiastical matters we shall ^fiud differences 
among us. 

Mrs. Titfton. I don’t want to say anything. I was only supporting 
your view of the matter, and remarking that yon can’t expect noblemen 
and that kind of personages to be instructed by scrubby curates. 

Mrs. St. Rubric. I won’t have curates called scrubby. 

Mrs. Tufton. I beg your pardon— -you toonHF 

Mrs. St. Rubric. I won’t. I suppose curates, who are educated 
gentlemen, and have been to College, are as good as stupid officers 
with their mouths full of smoke and slang. 

Mrs. Tufton. An officer is 

Mrs. Bland {interfering). Is my brothei^ and another of my brothers 
is a curate, so 1 may be allowed to speak for both of them, and assure 
you that they are both very good creatures in their way, hut we did 
not meet to discuss their merits. 

Mrs. Be Crapmd. 0, my dear Mes. Bland! How clever yon are. 
What tact 1 

Mrs. RaMghrBuster. Now, ladies, women, wives, mothers— let us . 
talk of something of more consequence than theology. About the 
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Clubs— are we to legislate for them ? {Sensation.) Because the Club Mrs. Bland. Yery well put. You will do no good, but there is no 

question is, after all, the question of the day, for us. To the Clubs we harm in trjfing. Let us hear what is proposed. 

owe it that we can't get our dinners approved, our daughters married, Mrs. BjaleLghBuster. In the first place, it ought to be law that no 

our tyrants home tifl any o’clock you like in the morning, {jingled married man shall belong to a club at all, except 

sensation and a^lause^ Are we to act ? {Orks of Tes^ yes ; and Mrs. Bland. Stay! Why, bless me. We have utterly forgotten to 
JVo no.) appoint a Secretary. We have no notes of what we have been doing. 

krs. Bland. Porgive me. A moment. We were to meet for the Mhl {laughing) we are pretty creatures, 
purposes of Law Beform. Are we not straying from our business ? Mr. Bunch {suddenly (gearing). Yery pretty creatures— some of 
What have the Clubs to do with Law Reform ? you. My dear Ladies, I have been your Yolunteer Secretary, and if 

Mrs. Jhdlkyns. 0, 1 think we can get at ’em. There are Laws against you will do me the honour of appointing me to the office 

Conspiracies. What is a Club but a gang of Conspirators, and if the All the Ladies. Ob, you darling ! 

laws do not touch them, it is for us to amend the laws till they do. [They rush upon him^ and the Meeting closes with a demonstration too 
{General applause.) delightful for description^ besides that it was strictly confidential. 



Pert Young Passenger (to portly Farmer). Now, I imagmc youcomvmea 
precious lot of that — What's-Ms-Namds — Wodenleifs Food for Cattkf Thalis — Ha! 
lail^of e(mr8c--~do^i^tmimnd&rstaoid me — He! heJ — I mean your Cows and Horses 
and things — Ha 1 ha! [Agrmdtmrist grunts, and does not appear to see the joJce. 


A SCOTCH SOFTHORN. 

“ Mr. PorcH, 

“ Tebre’s few fellers I spose has come across moor jokes in their time 
than you have in youm. There nain’t no better judge of a joke, I take it, than 
you be. Now just you look here and then zay if you ever in the whole coorse 
o' your life heerd, ox sid, ah, or cracked your own zelf, a better joke than the one 
I now doos myself the favour o’ zendun on'ee. I cut un out o' the Times. A comes 
arter an acknowledgement by the Cmishanurs of Inland Reveny of the resate of 
uppaids o’ zixty pound, as one ‘ Captain M. R. N.,' a chap wi moor money than 
wit simmunly, was Simon enough to zend um * on account o’ conscience-money, 
for Income-Tax not duly assessed.’ Well, that there hain’t no bad joke, to goo no 
yuxder ; only he's an old un, though not quite as old as the lulls, cause the mcum- 
warn’t stablished 'till after they, howsumdever there don't zeem no fear but 
what 'tis like to last as long as they ool. We be customed to the freak o’ zendun 
Guvment conahunce money for taxes as had bin shirked or not looked arter, so as to 
ha got tired o’ larfun'at that ; but here 's,zummat fresh in the way of a conshienshus 
vagary ; — 

‘‘ TOie OHANCE^a or the Exogsequer also acknovrledges the receipt of £12 5s. Cd., on account of 
riolattoxis of the Gkuoie Laws, firau ' Scotub.’ ’* 

** ScoTus, I zed when I read out this here whilst we was partakun o’ leviesh- 


ment, zum on us, at the DoUfim, Scotus, who’s Scotus ? 
ScoTus a Scot, says young Miles, who's a hit of a 
scoUard. Scot, I says, why sure there ain’t . nobody at 
Sutton-Scotney sitch a ninny-hammer as to fine his self 
for breakun the game laws ? No, no, he says ; Soot, I 
means Scotchman. What, I says, Scotus a Scotchman? 
A Scotchman zend the Chanoellbr o’ the Sohequee 
twelve pound odd for any martal razon, but cause he was 
forced to^ and on count o* wiolaishuns o’ the geam laws 
of all things ! A Scotchman do 't ? Don’t tell me no 
zitch thing, I says. Scotchmen? Why han’t they got 
the name all the world over o’ beun the knowunest vellers 
under the zon. What is it they calls um — canny ain’t ut — 
canny Scotchmen ? ’S’t thee tnink to meak me blieve as 
how a canny Scotchman ood let Gladstone or anybody 
else screw one bawbee out on un beyond what he couldn’t 
help ? And that in the sheap of fines for hrakidge of geam 
laws P Tache thy granmuther to zuck eggs 1 

" Naw, Mr. Bunch, I can’t and I wuirt belave that that 
are Scotus is a Scotchman, An Irishman moor likely by 
half, callun his self Scotus by way of a bull. Thought 
praps Scotus was’Lattun for Paddy. Zum o’ them Irish 
papishes is capabul of any act o’ foolishness. But the 
Scotch be too iur Nawth a preshus dale to gie in to them 
sart o’ qualms and quandaries o’ conshuuce. I knows we 
be in these here parts, for ad we be ad downzo fur 
hereaway Zouth and Zouth W est. They cads us Bumpkuns 
and Clodhoppers and Johnny Raws, but there ain’t nare a 
Johnny on us as is raw enough to pay any sart or kind o’ 
rates and taxes whatsumdever until sitch time as he’s 
dewly zumman’d and call’d upon zo to do, if then. 
Loramassy 1 Ony fancy one o’ we chaps knockun over a 
pheasant or wirun a hare, and then sendunup the Chan- 
cellor o’ THE SCHEQUBR the zum he’d a bin vined if a’d 
a ben caught out. lie 'd need zign his name Scotus or 
X. Y. Z , or A. S. S., which last ood be the most zootable to 
un. If 'twas only know'd here who he was he ’d never 
hear the last on’t. The whole vididge ood be arter un 
whensoever he stirred out, whoopun and cryun ‘Silly 
Billy I’ He’d have the ploughooys hoderuu at un in 
the fields ‘Hare!’ and ‘Pheasant!’ and ‘Who fined his 
own self for poachun ? ’ < 

“ Everybody I tells hereabouts this here act o’ Scotus' 
bustes out larfim ready to spdt their zides. I’ve got a 
jackass in my eye, thinkun of huyun of un, and if I do 1 
manes to oaJl un Scotus. Eor my ovm part, wi your per- 
mishun and as I’ve a ben linstructed to afore, I 'd zign 
my own name, 

“ Your obadient umble Sarvunt, 

“ Rusticus.”’ 

“P.S. I was to ax you whether 'taint your opinion that 
Scotus was praps a ratum or misprint for Stultus. 

“ Troughbridge, October, 1860.” 


CHARITY IN SPORT AND EARNEST. ' 

Mr. Joseph Bond has proposed to the Jockey Club,, 
that a sum of ten per cent, upon the Derby and Oaks 
Stakes at Epsom should be annually divided among six of 
the London Hospitals ; promising that, if his proposal is 
adopted next Spring, he will then meet the donation with 
an equivalent out of his own pocket. The le^slature of 
the Turf should act on Mr. Bond's suggestion. The 
*ossy character ascribed to the stable mind would get 
considerably elevated in public opinion through association 
with institutions which in stable-talk are commonly called 
'ospitals. Moreover, those hospitals which are at present 
dependent on volunta]^ support would thus acquire, in a 
measure, the nature of stable institutions. 
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KISSING BY PROXY. 

Verbena Villa^ Tttesday. \ 
O MT DEAR Punch, 

“ Dear Old Pet, 
—I dare say you re- 
member that I wrote 
to you the other day 
to say how glad I was 
to dud that our dear 
darling Prince oe 
Wales was getting 
ou so charmingly with 
our cousins in A.me- 
rica — though why 
they're called our| 
cousiMj when we talk ! 
of Jonathan.' 
and they talk of ^JJncle 
Bull/ I’m sure I 
really cannot for the 
life of me determine. 
But while I said how 
l,ea&ed I was to dud 
^ow well the Prince 
got on and how proud 
we all should be of 
him, you know I had 
to add a word of sad 
regret that the girls he 
had to dance with 
were such chmeg 

, partners ^ for the par 

pers, you kno\^ told 

us what great awkward things they were; and how they wobbled in then wmtzLng ; and how 
the Prince had to turn dancing-master, and teach them how to hold themselves ; and how, to 
show how bored he was, he never once danced tioiee with any single one of them I * 

“ WelL from an extract I ’ve been reading in the Illustrated News^ it seems at last the bad 

- « . “ J. .•« Ill « *1 J _ J_V _ A A ^ T 



could not have*bome it better. But patience has its limits, and at last the Prince, poor 
fellow! was so imposed ^on that he took on the offenders a mositemolerevenge, Ihis 

is what I read this morning to Papa, who now that Parliament is up will Ibten to the letters 
of ‘our own Correspondents,’ and any other tittle-tattle that I happen to pick out for him: — 

“At Guelph the Prince was sung to by twenty-nine young ladies, whom he rewarded by proxy, kissing 
the daughter of the Mayor for them all.” 

“ There now, wasn’t that a terrible revenge to take 1 Only just conceive how the 

girls must have behaved, for the Prince so to ‘ remrd^ them, as in irong we re told he did. 
The writer does not tell us what was their i offence, whether they sang badly, or giggled, or 



JL don’t think I coulu 
“ Of course it must be cl 


issibiy have long survived the s^me of it. ^ . t 

inning to be kissed by rogal lips^ and I must own that x envy 
yor of Guelph, who will delight to tell her grandchildren the 


by a Priced, may expect to get ^lord if not’ a marquis for her husb^d. 
haven’t lords and marquises in Canada, and Miss Mator may wait^a long while there 
she catches one. StiU it must be a great pleasure to her to think how she was kis^d. m the 
presence of the Court, and was singled out from such a number of competitors. Oh, how i 
do wish I’d been she, and had that odious Julia Wrigglbton to stand where she could see 
me I She ’s got re — uo, auburn hair, and watery sky-blue eyes, ^d such big feet ^d freckles, 
that I ’m quite sure and certain she ’d have been one of the eight-and4ieentg, ^ I can t tmnx 
how cousin Charley can see any beauty in her; but I’m persuaded that the Frtnce would be 
mtiok too good a judge to dp so. 



;s Julia to stand and see 


OP 

which is clearly named after his own family. 

Miss Mayor (or whatever else her name may be) and had had J 
me do it/ _ 

“ Ever, Mr, PuncA^yaxa most attentive reader, 

Georgiana GuSHINGTOir.* 


For the Prince op 
born a 


P.S. I’m told that in Court circles they sometimes court by proxy. For the Pbi 
Wales’s sake I hope it isn’t true. But if it is, one feels more reconciled to being 
common person/* 

* This, Miss, 'was matter of Court etiquette, not liking. And the papers did not »y girls were 
‘ ‘ wobbling waltzers.** It is your jealocuy, young lady, which, invents sudi crud. phrases.— •Pwwft, 


To People “about 'to~ Insure tuvsth. Houses. — ^Don’t— until the offices manifest less 
Assurance. 


THE END OE THE SEi-SIDE 

SEASON, j 

Our Hamswate Correspondent writes to ns ‘ 
as follows : — “ If the ghost of Goldsmith were 
to rise up at this time, with the wish to add a 
line or two to bis Deserted Village^ he could not 
well do better than take the train to Eamsgate, 
and muse in ‘mournful numhers’ on its melan- 
choly aspect. Everything and everybody soon 
would clearly enough show him that the season 
is all over. Even the poet Thomson, who wrote 
four !books about the Seasons, could hardly hud 
materials to write two lines now about this. 
The few visitors who linger sadly on the pier flit 
noiselessly as though they were the ghosts of Uie 
departed, and pass with downcast looks as 
though ashamed of being seen there. They move 
about with all the air of melancholy maniacs, 
and if they stay much longer they will ran tlie 
risk of being carried off to private madhouses, 
and clapped into strait waistcoats. The steam- 
boats come in daily with nobody on b 9 ard except ^ 
the crew and captain. The shilling-an-liour ; 
boatmen have laid np their crafts in winter | 
quarters, and have rigged their better halves i 
in bran new gowns and bonnets. The bathing 
'lines are all drawn up so high and ^ dry that 
sms to be a problem if they ever will be wet 
again. Not a donkey brays defiance on the 
beach: not a bath-chair now is visible, even 
with a telescope. Not a wooden spade or sand- 
heap is there by the sad sea waves; not au 
organ, or a bagpipe, or a German band is audible. 

the minstrels with blacked faces have taken 

themselves ‘off to Charlestown,’ or some other 
locality ; and the Tyrolean Tenor who sings so 
sentimentally and sweetly out of tune, with one j 
eye closed m strong emotion and the other 
looking out for coppers, has left us with ids 
wife and small harmonium -playing son, and 
is probably now singing to some al fresco 
inland audience. More saddening fact still— 
the vocal vender of crisp hardbake, delicate 
drops, and tempting toffy, has at one fell swoop 
deprived us of his sweet songs and his sweet 
stuffs, and has left us loUipopless to lament his 
absence. 

Paragon is a wilderness ; grass is growing 
in High Street, and hay, if there were sunshine, 
might be made on half the pavements. The 
shopkeepers have mostly put their chains and 
shutters up, and are now engaged in couating 
over their unholy gains and in sending con- 
science money to the Income-Tax Collector, 
The lodging-letters have emerged from tlieir 
coalcellars and dustbins, or whatever other holes 
be in the summer-time their sleeping places. It 
is believed that they would occupy the bed-rooms 
which in summertime fetch five guineas a night, 
but that they are haunted with the ghosts of 
recent victims, who came, saw^ and were fleeced, 
and fleabitten into the bargain. The flys have 
flown away, or else are hibernating in back 
slums : the riding horses have returned to their 
normal occupations, and are now drawing 
bakers’ carts, or working in a circus. The hotel- 
keepers have vanished to visit their estates, or 
confer with Baron Rothschild about buying 
up the Bank, as a safe way of employing some 
of their spare millions. In short, so dull is 
Ramsgate, that the brigand’s occupation is, like 
Othello\ gone. A cat or two are now the only 
beasts of prey left preyable. Even the fleas, it 
is affirmed, have this week hopped the twig. 
Their flight has been described as the Betreat 
qf Tm Thousand/* 


LATEST PROM ITALY. 

Why is Garibaldi like the Chbtalier 
Bayard and a oat in a bad humour? 

Because he is sans purr. 



NOVELTI EOR NEWSPAPERS. 

Isrtlie “Eiitlis, Marriages, and Deaths’’ published in the papers, 
why is it that the ages of the several persons named are specified 
under the latter head alone? The. Births, of course, speak for them- 
selves in this respect, but the Marriages by no means dp ; fpr we know 
that an age long past the years of discretion is no necessary cause or 
impediment why some persons should not join themselves together in 
holy matrimony. The ages of deceased parties signify, for the most 
paj^, nothing to anybody out their friends and relations, whereas the 
time of life at which people marry is to other people in general a matter 
of interest or amusement ; of interest when the couple are both young : 
of amusement when they are both old or one of them considerably 
older than the other. In the case of the aiistocracyour contemporaries 
could get the requisite, information out of the Peerage ; ana if the 
journals, in announcing a Marriage in High Life, always regularly 
published the time of that life arrived at by the bride and bridegroom, 
the majority of newly-wedded pairs, in sending their names for inser- 
tion, would take very good care to mention how old they were. 


' THE TIDE OP EASHION. 

The Ornamental Water, which has been absent now for several 
weeks, has returned to its Metropolitan residence in the enclosure in 
St. James’s Park. ■ This is one of the hrst proofs that town is gradually 
Ming. We need not sa^ that the Water is looking all the better for 
its change. Not only is it much clearer in its complexion, but it seems 
also to have increased in volume almost as much as it has gained in 
beauty, and lopks much healthier altogether. It has been visited every 
day by hundreds of nursery-maids and soldiers, who seem most de- 
lighted to see it back asrain. We need not state that the Ornamental 


bud^ who are looking remarkably well just at present in their hand- 
some winter liveries, particularly the swans, who are presenting, so to 
speak, the very cleanest bills of nealth. 


MANDEAGTORY AND MYSTERY. 

We are really very igiorant. Every time we take the Time^ up we 
see a something advertised which completely puzzles us. Here for 
instance is a statement which so bothered us at breakfast, that we ate 
our second egg without at all enjoying it : — 

"WrANTED A PARTNER, of business habits, in a large jid<i 
ManufisLcturing concem. Address, &c. 

Now, pray, what’s a *^hond What’s its usxial size? and 
how is it manufactured ? We notice that this boim fide is expressly 
called a “large” one, and our second query therefore instinctively 
suggests itself. ' We are ourselves “of business habits,” (only ask our 
Printer’s boy, who never has to wait above an hour or two for “ copy” 
from us), and we might be tempted to enter as a partner in this adver- 
tised “ concern.” But until we inow the nature of what is manufac- 
tured in it, of course we should not dream of venturing to offer. Only 
think if “ oondfide^* should turn out after all to be a slang trade name j 
for bone stuff which we should be “wanted” to manufacture into ; 
breadstuff! 

“Know Thyself.” 

MobaIiISTS are always dinning this precept into our ears. We 
should hardly venture, however, to recommend it to the notice of De. 
i Cullee ; for supposing he succeeded, he would be forming a very low 
I acquaintance. 

“SAVOra PAELEB,” AED “ SAVOIE icOUTBE.” 

(SY OtTB SNUBBED CONTBIBDTOB.) 

Ant fool can make a Woman talk, but ‘ it requires a very clever 
man to make her listen. 

The Pope an Ditea Peotestant.—" This ” Pontiff “doth pro- 
test too much, methinks.” 


PriaJMbj WlOiMn VtadVniy, of No 


of No. 19, Eoad Weot, Resenifs Paris, both in thoPariili of Sh Pwu!rM,ta:ftM 

of London, and Fablbl^ by uiem at No. Si, Fleet Street, la the Faruh ot St. Biidob » *he of 
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CAKDOTTR. 


“ Well^ my littU man, what do yoti want 7 ” 

“ Wot do I want? — Vy, Gwdmr, I thinJcs I wants SeverytMnJc 


COUSINS FOR KINGS AND QUEENS. 

A Law which Nature contravenes, 

A rule of Rank and State, 

Forbids our Princes, Kings, and Queens, 
With British spouse to mate. 

The safety of the Realm commands 
Them Protestants to wed ; 

And therefore is their choice of hands 
Extremely limited. 

Their Cousins are our Royal race 
Confined, almost, to woo. 

Who, by the nature of the case, 

Are German Cousins too. 

Now German Cousins far removed 
All very well may be, , 

But Cousins German oft have proved 
Too near the parent tree. 

Near cousins o’er the German tide. 

What need remains to seek. 

Now steamers cross the Atlantic wide. 
Almost within a week ? 

Of Yankee Land the Beauty pales 
All Continental Fair: 

Might not a bride he found for Wales, 

A distant Cousin, there ? 


Fine Art Gossip. 

An interesting relic of antiquity has been 
turned np at Rome by some workmen engaged 
in making excavations for the purpose of laying 
down gas-pipes in the Yia Sacra, it is an almost 
unique specimen of comic classical sculpture, 
being a statuette of the celebrated historian 
Cornelius Tacitus, evidently a caricature. 
The figure represents Tacitus holding his 
tongue. 

AUSTRIAN PAPER. 

A Reuter’s Telegram declares it to have been 
asserted that Russia, Austria, and Pr^sia will 
issue circular notes to their diplomatic repre- 
sentatives on the results of the interview at 
Warsaw, We should like to know, who will cash 
any circular or other note that may be Issued 
by Austria ? 


PERQUISITES AND PLUSH. 

“Mister Punch, Dear and Oneed Sir, ”Suvints Ml, 2sday, 

“ Sebinx as how you’ve putty frekently inserted my poettic 
corntrihutions, which I’m tolled as how the Laureat is a getting sadly 
jellus and a lookiok to his lorrek since your world-perwadink collums 
has introduced to public nottice the hoffsprings of my Mews, I make so 
bold. Sir, as to arst you for to let Me say a word or 2 in ornry weibal 
prose, about a matter as aint shooted for poettic treatment, but which 
is^ as i may say of almost Wital oomsekens to me and feller .suvnts. 
tilr, its about a writer in one of the noosepapers wich 1 shant mention 
more than to say 1 am surprised that so respecktabel a paper should 
ave demeaned theirselves by iring of so wulgar a contributor, which 
I ’m sure he aint no gentleman as could write lu this here Way, and try, 
sir, to defraud pore suvnts of their puckwisits, which i calls it Meen 
in any hedditur to print sioh stuff as this : — 

“We own fhat on pnblio Rronnds we are opposed to the system of giving gra- 
tuities to servants : and if we even entertained the question, we should protest 
against the unequal and inequitable manner in which they are administered. Take 
for instance among outdoor servants the stud groom, head gamekeeper-and-park- 
keeper, and hunteman. If a fHend gives you a mount, the * master of the home ’ 
of the stable expects a sovereign for one with the foxhounds, and half for one with 
the harriers, and yet his only trouble is to give the order and alter the stirrups a 
hole or t«0O, while the helper who has all the hard work to do receives not a 
&rthing ; it is nearly the same with the head keeper who employs an underling to 
clean your guns, and thinks you a very shabby fellow if you do not offer him 
* golden opinions* to prove the contrary ; the park-keeper too, if ordered to forward 
half a buck, not only nelps himself to a portion of it as his usual perquisite, hut 
anticipates a guinea for the trouble of kin mg the deer.” 

“Hits aU very fine for im to talk in this ere way about his intimate 
acquaintance with parkkeepers and untsmen, and masters of the Osses 
who offer im a mount, leastways who condescend to let him avc one 


when their masters do, but My beleif is, Mr. Tunch, as the party is a 
cockney, hand if the reel truth was known he’ve never been outside a 
Orse in all his life, excep peraps at Amstid, when I dessay twoz a 
Donkey as then he ired for a oss, and diddent know the diphrenoe I 
Hand as for stayink at Grand ouses and avink i a buck or so guv im 
for a presink, it’s all my I and betty Marting, and i dont belelve as any 
1 woold sell him 4 a buck, much less give it im free graters. Leest- 
ways, if so be they did (and its igstrawny. Sir, what Phools there are 
nvink in the world! ) i’ll be bound He never guv away his Ginnies and 
his * golding opinions,’ cos Y, its precious doubtful if E ’s got any to 
give ! 

“Has Shaiksper says— ‘thus Bad begins but Wuss remains be- 
hind I ’ Twouldent so much siggafy if he 'd ony a complained About 
them outdoor suvnts which I must say as i thinks them xeepers bepe 
raskilly in selling of their Powder at a fipunnote a pund, and a charging 
arf a guinea for a aporth or so of caps, which I’m told as it’s the only 
way to get a place in the Warm comers,^ hand if you brings your 
Hamminition the chances is your guns miss Phire, and so you O 
the keeper he makes a deel of money by it. But this ere writer 
he nex falls to a pitohink into Hus pore footmin, which I’m sure 
as we is most deservink Hobjects, and scarcely ever gets a apenny to 
bless ourselves, and as for worlong Ard— but jist you ear. Sir, what 
he says : — 

“ Nor are in-door servants less extravagant in their expectations, nor are the 
gratuitiee better dispeneed. Eirst and foremost the butler (whose wage amours 
to more than the stipend of a hard-working Curate, or the pay of a subaltern m the 
Army, who risks his life in pestilential climate of the West Indies, ACrica, or 
China) is generally in active attendance on the departure of a guest, inwar<Uy ex- 
claimhig with the doctor in the farce, * There’s no hand so dear to me as the one 
that holds the fee ! * The groom of the chambers following the example of the che/, 
is equally on the al^ for his ' buckshee ; * the footman, if you have a servant 

with you, only shows you to your room, or, if yon are without one, leaves the 
bnishing and blacking of your clothes and boots to the * odd man,’ reckons on a 
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handsome * tip,* according to the length of your stay ; the housemaids are somehow 
or other always employed dose to tho visitor’s door on the morning of departure, 
speculating upon a present tliat will procure them a now parasol, shawl, or Sunday 
bonnet ; and bocasionally M. Bbauvillieiss Briffaut, the Parisian cordon htcu of 
the kitchen, expects and receives a handsome douceur for the exquisite manner in 
which a nipi'Bnie de volaiUe was dressed.” 

“Tliere, Sir ! I said he ain’t 520 Gentleman as could write sneb. stnf 
andnornsince and §0 a tryink to defraud us of our Legle amings, ^Yllicll 
its plane enuff i thinks as He don’t keep no raansuwnt, and so when ■ 
he gits inwited out into the country why in coorse he finds it some- 
times rather Ard to git is clothes brushed. ’Taint to be suppoged as 
a man can work for Nothink, and if gentlemn don’t choose or rayther 
carnt aford—ioTi that’s about the size of it — to keep a mansnwnt 
theirselves^ in course they ort to fork out for avinck of their boots 
blacked. Hif they don’t why they must wait, and sarve M right says 
I, and my b’lief is this ere pariyman is one 0 ’ them air Hartishes who 
go a travellinck about and a stopping at great Ouses which in coorse 
they ain’t accustomed to, hand really its quite hawful to see the Mess 
they make with their paintpots and their pipes (they can’t aford a mild 
hawannah sich as me ^d my friends smoke, and so you see they says 
they has a preference for Backy). I never heerd of Hartishes a 
keepink of a walley, and a precious place lie ’d ave of it agoink out for 
Beer at all ours of the nite and a standink as a Moddle for Eajacks ot 
Hahillers if he ad a decent figger, and then phansy what a eap of spicy 
left off togs he’d get ! I think 1 sees myself a wearink of a artish’s 
old shootmk-coat all over dabs and splashes like a butcherer or 
plasterer. What would Jaiste my sweetart as I’m a keepink company 
with, say to see me in the cast of costume of a Hartish ! 

“But I’m forgetting of the ; 5 int. This is Ow the growling cove 
proposes for to remedy the iiresink state of things, and all as I can say 
is that I wishes he may get it ; — 

" Now, if the money thus lavishly and indiscriminately bestowed was given to 
the working bees and not the drones of the hive, the evil would be loss glaring, and 
might be excused. According to the present system the helpers, ‘odd men,’ 
kitchen maids, scullions, steward’s room boy, old women, and young girls from the 
village, brought in to assist tho hoasemaids, receive little or nothing, while great 
vails arc heaped upon those who emulating the character of My Lord J>vJcc in High 
L^e Below Stairs, axe, to adopt his words, ‘as lazy and luxuriant as their masters.* 


If fees are to be sanctioned, nud the icorJeinff classes arc to be paid for their extra 
labour, the only equibible plan would he to have the money placed in a strong-box 
to be opened and divided in just proportions at Christmas.” 

“Beally Mister JPmefi I’m amost ashamed to bring suchstoopid 
stuff as this afore your notics. But as its bin in Print why it may 
peraps do Arm to let it pass unconterrerdieted. To say as ow a 
Phootmsn ain’t a workink maai is so palpabble a crammer that it ain’t 
worth while rephuting it. Our whiskers is ‘luxuriant ’ that every hi 
can see, but to say as we are ‘lazy’ is a mannifest absudditj. ^ And as 
4 putting of our Puckwisits into a strong box, like the mishinairy Bank 
as cook ave got upon er mantlingpiece, all as i can say is when that ere 
dodge is tried there’ll be a TJniwarsal strike of all us Hnpper suvnts. 
I no as pepLe sometimes say as puckwisits is often considered part of 
wages, and that Guvnors shouldn’t go demeanink of tlieirselves by 
allowiiik of thoir wisitors to help to pay their suvents for ’em, which 
they say were like them box-keepers who swarm at the theaytres and 
that we sometimes even pays our masters for our place. This here 
may be so or not, I ain’t agoink to ]3lab. hut as for footmen oonde- 
seendink to divide tlieir fees and puckwisits with stable elps and erring 
hoys hand kitchingmaids and sich — as I remarked before, Hi wish 
that E may get it ! Heach man for hisaelth— that Sir is hour Motter, 
and though peraps we nose our Dooty to our Neighbour it doesn’c 
alias foUer that we goes and does it. 

“I remain Sir your obeejnt umble Suvnt 
“ (So long as I gets pade for it) 

: ' “John thomas ob Bblgeavt.” 

“P.S. Has the Minnysters wear livry and is the snwnts of the 
State, peraps the gurnals will arst t/iem next if give up their 

Puckwisits! Phansy 1 ear Pam hiudignantly hexolaimink. Ho yes! 
ookey Walker ! Wouldn’t U just like it ! And ow about the Bishops ? 
They’re the suvnts of tho Chutch, d’ye think as how you’d find ’em. 
willing if you arsk ’em to divide their fees and puckwisits and other 
swag they pouches in a ekitable manner with their mdersuvvnfsF — with 
them as is tlie ‘outdoor helps’ the ‘workers of thelve,’ which Ifr. 
F^t7^ch I means it to allude to the Foor Curits, oom. I do believe to be 
particlar bad in want of M ? ” 


I 

MOST AWFUL. I 


BULT, since the day when 
Ireland’s hero, Mr. 
Smith O’Brien, hid 
himself among the other 
crawling caterpillars in 
the cabbage garden, we 
have never had such 
dreadful news from Ire- 
land as is contained in 
the following extract 
from, the Mlhenny Jour- 
ml : — 

“We Rave learned from 
a Loudon CoTrespondtint 
that tbe Government has 
cautioned the Times agiiinst 
the insertion of such articlos 
as that which ^appeared 
lately in its columns against 
tho Irish Brigade ; not, .of 
course, that such is not the 
true English feeling towards 
Ireland, but that it is in- 
judicious and impolitic at 
tho present crisis! This 
seems confirmed by an 
article in the Momxtig 
Chronicle of Thursday, glos- 
sing the matter over, and 
wondering that tho Irish 
should feel annoyed at the 
abusive article of the TaneSf 
as their bravery on every 

, battlefield places them be- 

yond the reach of criticism or tho charge of cowai’dice ! All very fine, Mr. Chronicle, but Ireland 
will never foigot that ruffian attach, at a time when she was trombling with anxiety for the fate 
of her brave volunteers. No ‘ soft sawder * will blot it out from the national memory, an d , with 
Heaven’s help, there will be a day of reckoning.” 



Ah I These London Correspondents. They are the boys for making discoveries. 
Hid Lord Palmerston thiiik that because he sneaked meanly out at the back- 
door of Broadlands, and spoke to Mr. Sidney Herbert in the kitchen garden 
among the clothes that were hanging out to dry, and told him what to do, and 
because Mr. Herbert put on a footman’s old livery, and went in a hack cab (no, 
not a Hansom, British minions, but a close cab. No. 1167, driver Alphonso 
Stumper, ha^ slav^ ! ), and stole into P. H. Square at one in the morning to give 
the hint in qnestbiL the London Correspondent of a Eolkenny paper did not 
detect every ton in the foul and snakelike career of the' cowardly Saxons ? Bah ! 

No, Lfilmd will never forget “that ruffian attack.” les, ruffian attack. You 
may affect to laugh, at it, Saxen dogs, and say that it was a good bit of fun, and a 


notill-natoedwayof letting down fellows who would have 
deserved to be treated as rogues if they had not been such 
everlasting fools ; but that is only adding insult to insult. 
“ A day of reckoning will come,” and Irishmen, who always 
pay tJieir debts, will be ready for the dark hour of vengeance. 
Tremble, caitiffs, for the spirit of the Kilkenny cats is not 
laid, but bides its time. In the words of one of your own 
execrable posts— 

“ Those who fought aud ran away 
May live to run another day.” 

And dire will be the “other day” when the heroes, 
happily saved from the Sardinian fiends, shall receive the 
mot wordre, “Printing House Square, B.C.” Not all the 
apothecaries’ stuff from the neighbouring Apothecaries 
Hall will in that day avail to medicine the toes of Ireland, 
after her steel lozenges, ha! ha! shall have done their 
work. In the burning words of our own bard 

“ Wo ’ll tread tho land that hates ns, 

That demeans and understates us. 

We '11 uphold our maxims, 

And pound the Saxons, 

And we ’ll smash the Times that slates us. 


Swoxd of Honour Extraordinary* 

The British Papists are going to present Lamorigiere 
with a sword. Perhaps they don’t know that the one which 
he had to surrender was returned to him again. How- 
ever, if the Pope’s defeated champion wants a sword, let 
the friends of slavery present him with one by all means. 
The sort of sword most suitable for presentation to the 
hero of Ancona would be one with a flexible blade : such a 
weapon as that which flourishes in our Christmas 

pantomimes, and with which he does, as Lamorici^irb in 
his last engagement did, wonders. 


Gabmanism Amended. 

(A Pact.) 

Propriety of diction, as a point of general refinement, 
is advancing amongst the drivers of our public vehicles- 
A clergyman calling “ Gab ! ” had the gratification of 
receiving from a Hansom director the equally respectful 
and correct reply, “ Here I am. Sir ! ” 
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A CHANCE FOR DR. CULLEN. 


see him. At least, this is what the scrawler in the New York Herald 
says of us 


TJESTioNS are more easily 
asked than answered, 
but we sitould like some 
information upon a 
curiosity of literature, 
which we copy from the 
Paris Correspondence of 
the Daily Telegraph 

** The JBrpSrance of Nantes 
says that the director of 
Covent 6ai*dcn has ordered 
eight luminous men of M. 
Dem^noeot.” 

Now, pray what are 
these luminous men ? 
We must confess that 
we are rather in the dark 
about them, and should 
consider it extremely 
kind if some one would 
enlighten us. We have 
heard men sometimes 
spoken of as being shining 
lights, but we have never 
before heard them des- 
cribed as being luminous. 
Moreover, from the man- 
ner in 'which they have 
been “ordered” of him, 
one would think M.Demangeot had the power to manufacture them; 
and one must regard him as a sort of phosphorescent Frankenstein, \ 
endowed with the ability not merely to xnake men, but to make them 
luminous- 

If it were not almost too great a liberty to take, we might suggest 
that were Archbishop Cullen to apply to fill the place of one of 
these eight luminous individuals, the director of Coveur Garden might 
be tempted to accept him. As one of the. bright lights of the Eoman 
Catholic Chnrch, Dr. Cullen might put in a claim to being viewed as 
luminous ; and seeing how be has lately blazed away for ms Brigade, 
and what a farce he has been playing to celebrate their obsequies, we 
think the Doctor is just fit for a theatrical engagement, and would 
exactly fill a part where he is wanted to be luminous. 


“ The turhulent irregularity of a mob, however well meant or dictated by good 
feeling, could not fail to grate harshly upon one of so much natural and acquu'sd 
I'ednement Therefore, the lower strata of the domocratic element may prove some- 
what uncongenial to him. But I am happy to say that the people of tiie United 
States generally, and the superior order particularly, have studied his comfort, 
pleasure, and wishes, with a delicacy dictated by that good sense which is their pro- 
vniMug characteristic, that has not failed to impress him and his suite with a very 
favourable idea of American consideration and courtesy.” 

“ Screamin’ fine that scribblin’, ain’t it ? And to show heow true it 
is, and heow courteously we haeve studied' the comfort of the Prince, 
and what delicate good sense haeve pervaded our behaviom: tu 
Mm, the writer gives us these here specimens of the remarks he overheard 
let out by the spectators, when the Prince fust come in sight of ein:— 

“ His nose is Boman ! He seems fogged. He looks pleasant 1 I thought his 
hair was lighter. Them ’s no harm in that &cc, sure. He ’s regular Butch ! ” 

“ Wal, there ain’t no smack o’ the ancient ‘age of rudeness ’ ’beout 
sicli compliments as them ! It must haeve added a good heap to the 
‘ comfort ’ of the Prince to hear heow we tuk notice of him. Ours is A 
free country, and we air mostly sorter free-and-easy in our talk. We j 
ain’t shy o’ findin’ fault neither, and I reckon as our writers can | 
criticise a ’coon as well as compliment him. At the Gincinnati Ball, . 
for example, we air told that ‘ at times the Prince, a:pparently, was vei^ 
much embarrassed,’ (Wal, I calc’late them air erinnyleans au 1 
‘embarrass’ a chap kinder !), ‘and it was noticed that he made several ! 
mistakes, not being an fait in American s-^le ; but he soon recovered | 
himself, and enjoyed himself in his usual style,’ Y’ see, our style ain’t 
like yomn, old boss ; there ain’t no sliding over fhat. And what may 
be the ‘usual’ go for yer young Biyal Highnesses don’t noways not 
come up to (mr notions of what ’s proper. Guess you oughter send us 
yer young Princes and Princesses, jist that we might polish up their 
etiquette a trifle, and put a finishing stroke or,two„upon their ball-room 
edication. 

“Wal, the momin’ arter this, the Prince he went tu'Chutch, and 
you see such air our delicate attentions to his comfort that even there 
he worn’t allowed to pass uncriticised. The papers sent tharspecialest 
reporters to obsarve him, and his ‘movements’ through the sarvice 
were all minutely chronicled. By this here means we’re famished 
with most interestin’ statistics of the number o’ times he coughed, and 
whether he ever shut his eyes, and had to blow his nose to keep him- 
self awake, or not, wMch in course it is important fur historians to 
know. Of his appearance, too, we learn that he was ‘dressed as usual,’ 
and to this the Herald adds, by way of courteous compliment, ‘ Some 
people think he is looking seedy; but he is probably saving his best 
clothes for his New York visit.’ In course the delicate inference from 



THE PEINCE AND THE PEESS. 

“ Broadway, Midday liquorM time, 

“ Tu THAT AR Critter Punch, 

“ 1 Guess I wrote to you, old boss, a week or tu ago, about 
the way our scribblers du their scrawlin’ for the peaypers, and I sent 
you a few extracts to show heow tall they talked ’beeout our reception 
of Jack Hbenan, when he come from having licked yar champion, 
Toh Sayers, Wal, that was no small some in the way of A reception, 
but it ’taint no sorter up to what we ’ve bin and guv yar Prince oe 


hmself a Doctor, or a Counsellor, or a Gaxdnal, or any other sort o* ’risto- 
cratic appellation, why he jist goes and does it, and nobody don’t take 
no notice of him any more than if he kep content to be plain Mister, 

“ I dar say you’ve been surprised toe hear heow we ’ve beenlcuttin’ 
arter Aibert Edward, knowin’ as we don’t in ginerai set no wally 
upon Hiyalty. But this is heow a jarnal deown St., Louis way accounts 
for this here fact ; — 

Man is hy nature regal and princely. Democracy is tJie cordial recognition of 
this fact, and seeks not to uncrown men except by ci*ownlng all men. Heaven 
meant mankind for a race of kings and queens, princes and princesses ; and to 
realise that end is the of democracy. In ages of rudeness homage to ^e royal 
character of some men was a step towards the general culture of such character. 
In our time and in this country we claim to have emerged from teat period of 
pupilage, to have done adulating and to have become kings. * * * Without a 
particle of nndemocracic deference, our people may laudably gratify the wish to see 
the heir prospective of the British throne.” * 

“Wal, there sartinlywomt much of ‘undemocratic deference’ in 
the way them ar St. Louis bhoys behaved tu yur young Prince, I 
guess you’ve beerd heow at his lauduig they come a hustlin’ and a 
tusslin’ and a bustlin’ reound his carriage, till they raly a’most bust it 
off its wheels, and nearly knocked the Duke o’ Newcastle, or some 
other swell fiunkey slap inter the dock. But this here rowdedow it 
seems just sarved to let the steam off; and since then we’ve been 
more delicate in expressing tu the Prince heow ’nition glad we air to 


WALES, or JDARON ilENEREW as He caus inmseii— tiiougii i sartmiy 
can’t see why he need go by that ar alias in A free country like oum. 
where all titles air alike, same as all men (except niggers) is. Political 
eauality ’s our motter in the States, and if a feller haeve a mind tu call 


this here writer’s statement is, that the Ptince’s ‘usual dress’ is 
gitting seedy in the seams, and as he haeve on’y got one Sunday-going 
suit, he’s forced to save it up for special state occasions, sick as that ar 
forty thousand dollar ball as all our gals is screamin’ mad abeout. 

“ Wal, arter all, there ’s no guxt harm in what we’ve done. ’T ain’t 
eveiw day, old boss, we catches A live Prince. A King in chrysalis is 
rayther a rarish insect here, and so you see our bhoys air all-fired 
curious to see him. And doing as they du is jist to testify their 
’fection. That’s A fact, Sir-ree, and guess I’ll lick the skunk who 
doubts it. Mayn’t be over pleasant, but it ’s tu show heow fond we 
air of Mm. 

“Yours, Mister Funeh, and the Prince’s tu (I’m right hoarse 
neow from cheerin’ him), 

“Jonathan Marcellus Josh Goliah Gong.” 


I 


“ IN YINO YBEITAS ’’-AND WHAT ELSE ? j 

Here ’s a new advantage to the buyer of cheap wines, wMch he I 
ought to thank us for bringing to Ms notice 1 

P EDUCED PEICES. Improved QuaUty.— Six gallons of SOUTH 1 
-LL AFRICAN PORT or SHERRY for 60 a, cask (which con be converted into two ■ 
paila) included,— Apply, &c. | 

Good wine, it has of old been said, requires no bush to be hung 9 ufc ! 
to show where one may get it. Whether, then, the fact of advertising 
wine would lead one to infer that it is anything but ^ood, logicians, if 
they please, may argue and decide. “i» •oino veritas^^^ is another 
ancient motto ; but one would fear there must be something else than 
^eritas in wine, which requires such an announcement as the foregoing^ 
to sell it. We must own it seems to us a rather new idea, to th^ of 
j 3 aying a lot of wine in order that we may “convert” a pair of pails out 
of the cask. We suppose that we shall next be asked to buy a pheasant 
for its feathers, or a hare that we may make some use or other of 
its^skin, 


A Tmele from: Tchbbnavoda.— To open a Turkish Eailroad it 
seems that sheep must be sacrificed. In E]^land we only sacrifice 
shareholders. But iu each case the victims are neeced. 




•A SEA-SIDE STUDY. 

BT A SBNTIMBITTAI STUDENT. 

As I walked out at Margate, 

It was but th’ other day, 

A Jew there sat iu a “Porkpie” hat. 

At a window that was hay. 

I stood and gazed upon him. 

To assure me of his race * 

1 knew not his name, hut his hirth was plain 
As the nose upon his face ! 

Yet he sported a Porkpie hat ! 

And I couldn’t help thinking that 
’Twas a singular thing 
Por a poet to sing 
Of a Jew iu a Porkpie hat ! 

*T was extremely rude to stare so, 

Of course I well knew that ; 

But it seemed to me so queer to see 
A Jew in a Porkpie hat. 

At the hat and the nose beneath it 
I gaped and gazed amain, 

And I liaven’t a doubt, if the truth were out, 
I should do the same again. 

If still at the window sat 
The Jew in the Porkpie hat ! 

Por who could help staring 
To see a Jew wearing 
A thing called a Porkpie hat ? 


A PIG AND A POEJE. 

" Me. Punch, Sir, 

" The other morning, as I were a gaii« to kill our pig, in 
steps our parson. ^ My wife she were a standing by me, quite pleased 
tosMthe^ weighed so handsome— and our two little lads was a 
laughing nke mad, for really the pig did squeak quite nnneoessary 


loud. So says the parson, says he, quite sbaro like to my wife, ‘ I do 
wonder. Mart, that you should be here at all, and still more that you 
should allow your boys to make diversion of a poor dumb animal’s 
sufferings. (Dumb hewarn’t, no how, by the bye, but that ’s nought.) 
Why can’t you let Giles kill the pig by himself, and why don’t you 
give those two brats a couple of boxes on the ear for taking a pleasure 
in seeing such sights P ’ 

Those were our parson’s very words. Sir, and I do believe he were 
right : so I told my wife to go indoors and mind her own business, and 
then 1 took the stick to Jeh and Billy, and sent ’em scampering like 
afore 1 finished the pig, which died beautiful. 

“ A few days after, my wife she was a reading out to us after supper 
an old penny paper as the cheese had come home in, she reads capital 
well, for she was in service at the parson’s before she married me, 
and I’ll be hanged if she didn’t read out this : — 

From the Court Circular. 

“ Yesterday Her Majesty the Queen, -with their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
Consort, the Duke aud Ducubss of Saxe-Coettro Gotua, the Prince and Princess 
Fredekice William, of Prussia, and Princess Alice, accompanied also by Lord 
John Russell, and attended by the Ladies and Gentlemen of the Household, drove 
to the Wald Parc at Monchroden, where, the gentlemen being posted, the forest was 
driven for wild boar. The sport was very successfol, seven boars being killed. 

I Luncheon was afterwards served to the Royal party in one of the forester’s houses.” 

“Only fancy. Sir, our Gracious Queen, and the little Princess 
Alice, and all the rest of the Boyal folk, amusing of themselves killing 
pigs, and being very successful; and getting an appetite for their 
dinners that way. ‘ Why, father,’ says our Jjem, ‘you was going to wop 
me and Bill last week, and you reglar blowed up Mother, to please 
the parson, just because we grinned at seeing our pig strapped on the 
bench, and squeaking like mad. Was there any more harm in that 
than in what Mother las just been reading out to us ? ’ I really didn’t 
know what to say to the lad. Sir, so in course I give him a lick, aud 
sent him fiying. But I wish you would tell me what I ought to have 
said to hincL for when I asked our parson, he told me not to talk about 
what I could not understand, and didn’t seem pleased. 


not understand, and didn’t seem pleased. 

“ Yours to command, 

• “ Giles Joulter.*' 
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[Adveetiseuesit.1 

SPIRIT-RAPPING TESTIMONIALS- 

The Editor of the Spiritual Magc^ine, and Proprietor of the famous 
Spirit-Eappin? Omtment, begs respectfully to lay before his friends 
and the public a few of the Testimouials with which he has been 
favoured by parties who have availed themselves of his Discovery. 
They are but a handful out of thousands, but they fully exemplify tne 
eminently advants^eous working of his system. He may, however, 
hereafter submit further evidences of the efficacy of the Discovery in 
altering the present unnatural state of society. ^ 

L 

“ Su^— It would be" injustice to you, and false delicacy in me, if I 
withheld my testimonial to the efficiency of your Spirit-Eapping Oint- 
ment, which has wrought, Mussy be praised, the most extraordinary 
cure in my own case. Sir, I had been for many years troubled with a 
most obstinate complaint in my mind, and I found myself utterly unable 
to believe anything. In vain did I apply the strongest remedies, in 
vain did I seek to swallow the blood of St. Januarius, the Winking 
Picture, Mb. Ebioht’s allegations against the upper classes, and other 
things which I was told, by friends, if I could once get down, I should 
be cured of my incredulity. At last. Sir, in a happy hour, somebody 
mentioned your Ointment. I bought but one sixpenny packet, and 
applied it. Sir, I took it in faith, and instantly found that I could 
believe anything. Now, Sir, I am a changed man, and prepared to 
give credit to whatever may be stated to me. As a proof, Sir, I was 
told yesterday, by an Irish friend, that the Pope’s volunteers from | 
Ireland had slaughtered thirty times <their own number before they 
were taken by the enemy, and I never thought of contradicting him. 
Sir, although I know that such permission is needless to you in the 
case of private communications, 1 authorise you to make what use you 
like of this letter, 

“ I am, Sir, 

“Your ever grateful Servant, 

“ Fonder^s Oct 21.” “ JuDjEUs Apbller.” 

n. 

“ Sir,— I hasten to make you acauainted with another extraordinary 
result of the free application of your Spirit-Eapping Ointment. I 
applied it, on Monday last, to a table in my possession, and sat down 
to watch its effects. In about three minutes I began to laugh, then to 
yawn, and my wife, entering the room an hour afterwards found me in 
a sound slumber. I had not previously slept for several hours. I have 
bought several packets, and am happy to add that the Ointment has 
been equally efficacious with ray children. Eormerly there was no 
gettii^ them to go to bed, but I have now only to exhibit a packet of 
your Ointment, and in a moment they are all up, and wishing me and 
their Mamma good night. Publish this letter, if you think it will be 
believed, and 1 remain, 


them again. Accept once more the thanks of a happy father, and 
believe me 

“ Yours, obediently, 

Zimm&rman BowF “Wilderness Lodge.” 

To show that he has no other object than the discovery of the 
trath, and never seeks to “humbug” anybody, the Editor of the Spi~ 
ritual Magazim prints the following letter, although its contents do 
not, at first sight present evidence of so favourable a result as in the 
preceding cases. But truth ,is immortal, and can bear any casimlties 

V. 

“ Sir, — ^I should be much obliged by your advice under these cir- 
cumstances. My husband was a clerk in the Bank of England, and a 
very steady, economical, and affectionate man, who obeyed me in all 
things except one.^That,_ Sir, was the surreptitiously procuring and 
constantly using your Spirit-Eapping Ointment. Several times have I 
flung it out of window, and into the fire, hut the determined victim 
always possessed himself of m 9 re, and at last became so addicted to its 
use that he neglected his business at^ the Bank, and ended by defying 
the Governor and Company for rebuking him, in oonsetjuence of which 
he was turned out of his situation. He did not feel this much at first, 
declaring .that he was glad to be a martyr for Spiritualism, but he 
gradimlly sank into a low way, and yesterday morning I was surprised 
at seeing his two legs sticking out of the water-butt.^ Happily, the 
day before had been washing day, so there was nothing in the butt but 
mud, slime, and efts, and he escaped exceedingly dirty and with a lump 
on ms forehead the size of an orange, but the moral is the same, and I 
could wish that you would print with your Ointment directions as to 
how much weak people ought to be allowed to take at a time, I have 
Mm safe in bed now, and I think he is ashamed of himself, though the 
maid says that he is constantly knocking his gruel-spoon against the 
night-lamp, and asking whether there are any Spirits in the room, 

“ Yonrs, disconsolately, 

“ Judd Street, Oct 22.” “ Makgabet Snicxle,” 

VI. 

“ Sir,— Precious indeed is your Ointment, and I only wish I had 
known of it sooner. I had long discovered an incompatibility of temper 
between myself and Mbs. Toddlekins, but having no particular fault 
with which to charge that person, I scarcely knew how to intimate 
that I wished she would return to her friends. Happily, a friend 
recommended your Ointment, and I have applied it with such success, 
that Mbs. T., terrified out of her senses, took the initiative, and bolted, 
and is giving out that I am a Dangerous Idiot. Female malice is 
extraordinary, hut I am your debtor for my happy release. 


“ Islington^ 


“ Yours, very thankfully, 

“Babnabas Toddiebins.” 


“ WeUelMe Square, I.C., ^0^ very sincerely, 

“ WednesdagF “ Adipose Glubb.” 

m. 

“ Mrs. Mephibosheth Barnes presents her compliments to the 
Editor of the Spiritual Magazine, and begs to thank him for the great 
utility of Ms Ointment. Her eldest son, a very promising lad of twelve 
years old, and a pupil at the Buffii^on Proprietary School, was 
devoting himself to his studies with an energy which, she, as a fond 
mother feared would be prejudicial to Ms health. At length, alarmed at 
Ms sayiag that he was determined to go in and win the Greek prize, she 
procured some of the Spirit-Eapping Ointment, and administered it to 
Master Barnes. At first he revolted against it, hut she having per- 
severed in applymg it under Ms eyes, he began to like it, and it nas 
entirely cured him of any over-zeal in his studies, as he now thinks 9 f 
nothing but the Ointment, and there is not the least chance of his 
gaining the Greek or any other prize. 

Finsbury Gircus, Monday F 


THE* BEOWN OF LWEEPOOL. 

In the town of Liverpool 
Doubtless there is many a fool; 

But, though fools may never cease 
Out thereof, they must decrease. 

Liverpool, with Library, 

And Museum, public, free. 

Built at William Brown’s expense. 

Must acquire intelligence. 

William Brown has wealth, and wit: 

Noble use to make of it. 

Twine of laurel-spriM a crown 
Evergreen, for jolly Brown. 

* Why not The Bsmns as Trell as The Chisholm, The 0*Coiithob Don or The 
0*Donoghue? 


I 


IV. 

“ Sir,— Permit a happy father to thank you with’all the earnestness 
of the paternal nature for having effected a singular cure in Ms house- 
hold. i am the parent, Sir, of two charming daughters, aged respec- 
tively 19 and 17, and they, being possessed of lively spirits, were a 
great trouble to me, who am a quiet widower. They were always 
deb'ghted at the idea of going to a ball, or an evening party of any 
kind, and would frequently ask me to take them to one of the operas 
or the theatre; or to invite young friends to see them at home. It 
was a source of much disturbance to my evenings. By a lucky, or 
shall I say, a providential circumstance, your ointment came my know- 
ledge. I resolved to administer it to my daughters, and they took to 
it with the enthusiasm of their age. No more dances, operas, parties, 
stage-plays for them now. They have become silent and thonghtfol, and 
neither will ever stir from the room without the other, especially after 
dark. They are completely subdued, and I should hardly know 


Catholic Cookery. 

One of our contemporaries accuses Dr. Cttllen of “cooking the 
accounts ” of the battle of Spoleto. The phrase is not inaptly chosen ; 
but we fear if he continues his Cullenary courses. Dr. Cullen will in 
time be mistaken for Dr. Kitchener. No doubt each member of his 
Brigade— or shall we write it, brag-ade ?— was a broth of a boy; but 
this would hardly justify the Doctor in such an act of cookery as he 
has been accused of. 


THE LAND OE IBE. 

The rabid invective which the Ultramontane Press of Ireland is 
continually launching against England and Sardinia, confirms the con- 
jecture that the word Erin is derived from Erimjys, whioli, some young 
ladies may require to be reminded, was the name of a Fury. 
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PUNCH’S BOOK OF BRITISH COSTUMES. 



mUTART COSTVMIS. TEMP. HENRY THE SIXTH. 
PROM A BEiLTITlFUL BTTIT WHICH IS HOT IN THE 
TOWBB AHMOUBY. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.— THE TIME OP HENRY THE SIXTH. 

TTiffNiLT fantastic as were 
the civil habits, the knight- 
ly armour of this period we 
learn was guite as fancifiiL 
One writer describes the 
panoply of horsemen as 
showing the “ unbridled 
caprices of the. day ; ” but 
we question if this phrase 
may be accepted in its lite- 
raJnes^ for we cannot think 
that JArsemen rode their 
nags unbridled, any more 
than (with the exception 
of at Astley’s) they do now. 
Surcoats and jupona went 
somewhat out of fashion, 
and it became “ the thing ” 
to cover the breast-piece 
and the placard with two 
different coloured silks. 
The placard, we should 
note, was a plate, and not 
a poster: as readers of the 
bill - sticking persuasion 
might imagine it. Breast- 

J }lates now consisted most- 
y of two pieces, and the 
lower one of these was 
called properly the placard. 

We nnd. that back-plates 
were occasionally worn 
as well as breast -plates; 
chiefly, we presume, by 
knights who thought dis- 
cretion was the better part 
of valour, and who were prone, when they were forced to fight, to 
let their leelings run away vrith them. In lieu, however, sometimes 
both of breast-pieces and back-plates, there was worn a kind of jacket 
called a jazerant, or jazerine ; a defence which was composed of little 
overlapping iron plates, covered with rich velvet, and for men who 
studied their personal apjjearance, fastened with gilt studs. 

.^rons of chain mail still continued to be worn ; but whether only 
by JPree Masons, we confess we cannot state. Over these are shown 
in some of the old drawings plates called tuiles, depending from the 
front skirt of the body armour, and which it would appear were now 
first introduced. Having so many plates about them, the knights must 
certainly have found it difficult to cut away, and when trying to escape 
one can’t help thinking that the fat ones were occasionally dished. It 
would thin the stoutest ranks to box them up in body-platies;^ and then 
to start them at “the double;” and however much their military 
ardour might be cooled, there would be little need of plate-warmers fcr 
keeping up their vital heat. 

That there were lightly armoured swells, as well as knightly 
“heavies” is however clearly evidenced by Phuijet de Commines ; who 
tells us how the Dxjkes or Berbi and Bretagne “were at their ease 
upon their hobbies” (which is more than can be said of some of our M.Ps.] 
“ armed only with gilt nails, sewn upon satin, that they might weigh 
the less.” This queer fashion of wearing gilt nails upon satin must 
have given knights a rather coffiny appearance ; and if there be any- 
thing significant in names, one may fairly think that such a suit of 
armour must have been exactly suited for the Duke de Berri. 

Another point to notice in the military equipment is that to the 
bascinet^ the helmet, and the old chapel-de-fer (by the bye, we ought 
to caution the weakminded of our readers that this ancient iron 
“chapel” must in no way be confounded with the modern iron 
churches, which we are now makiog for the settlers in Van Diemen’s 
Land and the natives of our mining districts, and of other heathen 
parts)~to these old head-pieces we find was added now the “salade,” 
to which we have alluded in our notice of the armour of the last pre- 
ceding reim. The salade was a kind of bascinet or skull-cap, made to 
fit the head, and to project behind it in the manner of a trough, so as 
to keep both wet and weapons from dropping on the neck. We believe 
it to have been of German introduction ; for we own we put no cre- 
toce in the story that the salade was originally introduced by Saladin. 
We have spoken of a fur called “lettice” at this period, but whether 
or no this lettice was in any way mixed up in the making of the salade, 
we must leave the Antiquarian Society to judge. 

A sort of steel cap called a casquetel was also used about this time, 
and was furnished with oreillets, which were round or oval plates 
covering the ears. A spike called a crenel, or by some writers a 


charnel, was stuck atop of this new steel cap; and sometimes the 
oreillets were themselves supplied with spikes, projecting from their 
centres. One would fancy that this fashion must ^ve found especial 
favour with the school-boys of the period; for spiked oreillets must 
have made the schoolmasters think twice before they dared to box the 
ears of peccant pupils. 

Whether or no horses were at this time more than usually tough 
about the cuticle, we are imable with our present means of knowledge 
to decide. But we find that spurs were made with terribly long shanks, 
and the spikes of the rowels were of formidable dimensions. To give 
them extra power, too, it seems that they were generally screwed into 
steel shoes, an arrangement which the “screws,” for whose excitement 
they were used, could hardly have approved of. 



MILITARY SHOES AND SPURS OP THE PERIOD. POUND WHILST DIGGINO ' 

THE FOUNDATIONS FOR MB. PUNCH'S NEW COAL-CELLAR. 

During the reign of the Sixth Hbnrt the first token of an important 
change in warfare, became visible and it clearly must not pass un- 
noticed in onr Book. According to the best authorities (including of 
course ourselves) it was at this time that the hand-cannon or “gonne” 
was introduced : a weapon which we ought to regard with no small 
interest as being the first parent of our Minims and Eufields, and the 
great great greatest grandmother of our exploded old Brown -Bess. 
Vastly different from the modem eight-or-ten-mile-killing rifle was its 
first progenitor the hand-cannon or gonne. Such as they were, we 
think the merits of the invention belong to the Italians, who seem first 
to have been struck with the brilliant idea that small cannon might be 
made as easily as large ones, and that if they were made portable, foot 
soldiers could carry them. The first parent of our Mantons and our 
Westley Richardses was a simple iron tube (not unlike a little gas 
pipe or a largish pea-shooter) made with trunnions at the sides and a 
touchhole pierced atop. This was fixed in a piece of wood about a 
couple of feet in length, which answered to the modem stock, and was 
called the frame. It was soon found out, however, while the touchhole 
was atop that the priming got blown off before the match could be 
applied ; and so some genius or other made the touchhole at the side, 
and put a small pan under it so as to hold the priming. ■ It being then 
as now a maxim to keep one’s powder dry, a cover for the pan was 
added in due course, constructed with a pivot so as to turn off and on. 
With these improvements it appears the gonne was used in England as 
early as the year 1446 ; as the curious may learn by a purchase-roll so* 
dated, bearing reference to the Castle on H 0 I 7 Island, Durham; a 
document which readers of black letter may find mteresting, but which 
ordinary readers would not care to have us quote. 

Of course we may surmise, without much fear of contradiction, that 
the newly invented weapon was fit for other purposes than that of 
human slaughter, and toat sportsmen as well as soldiers in course ot 
time made use of it. What sort of a figure was cut by cockney 
shooters who went out a-birding with one of these new gonnes, and 
became almost gonne ’coons from the recoil of it, we leave to our own 
artist with the help of his old manuscripts here clearly to depict. 



FROM A CURIOUS MS. ENTITLED, “ (Uxonne, sntT fjiitDe to SItse ttt" 

DATE 1416. 


A SuMMAR-T Conviction.— There has been no Summer this year. 
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CULLEN ON STRATEGY. 

jft CCOBDING to Dr. 

--- Mm Cullen, in his 

^ ' on tte contrajy, 

to let Mm know of their a5proaiCh a good while beforehand, so that whenever they 
push forward a recounoitri^ eolnmn, it is always preceded by drums and hfes, 
or other military music, as in the case of Highland troops, when the bagpipes go 
before the men, playii^, for example, CampbeUs are Coming P Acting on 
the same honourable principle, Marlborough, rREDERicK the Great, Napoleon, 
and Wellington used all of them, in advancing on an adversary in the day, to 
send on outriders, in the capacity and costume of heralds, blowing trumpets, and 
by night were accustomed to keep blue lights burning, and to send up sky-rockets 
from time to time. Well aware of these facts, Cullen, very naturally invites all 
generous minds to answer the following question 




‘‘Ofwliat avail could military skill or uadaunted courage be in 
sueb a crisis, when the invading forces, acting like robbers cn: 
assassins, had seized the strongest positions, and sdected the 
battle-ground most favourable to themselves ; aud, adding perfidy 
to overwhelming numbers, bad commenced the struggle before they 
gave any indication of their hostile intentions.’' 

Of course regular troops, acting under judicious com- 
manders, do not usually seize the strongest positions, 
select the battle-ground most favourable to themselves, 
aud swoop down upon their antagonists when the latter 
are unprepared for them. No ; as Dr. Cullen says, they 
leave this low kind of strategy to robbers aud assassins, 
who, in order to carry out their murderous and predatory 
designs, are well known to be iu the habit of intrenching 
themselves in fastnesses, securing a basis of operations, 
and choosing their own field—that is to say, TOen thej 
mean to fight aud do not intend creeping up to their 
victim and stabbing him in the back, or lying m wait for 
him and shooting him from behind a hedge. This way of 
committing ‘murder is one which Dr. Cullen may have 
heard of— though not perhaps in Ireland. But brave 
soldiers, handled by magnanimous leaders, always punc- 
tiliously take care to give the forces opposed to them due 
intimation of their hostile intentions. A* British general 
officer, indeed, has always a Solicitor on his staff and usually 
sends him on to serve a notice upon the opponent against 
whom he meditates any military operation. 

The most famous Captains, moreover, we know as well 
as Cullen does, utterly ignore the detestable doctrine 
that victory generally inclines to the strongest battalions. 
Instead, therefore, of trying to crush a foe by numerical 
superiority^ they invariably, before giving battle, make a 
practice of telhng off men enough on their own side, if 
the stronger, to put it as nearly as possible ou an equahty 
with the other. They handicap their troops in fact. By 
resorting to this noble expedient, besides affording their 
antagonists an ample warning, they add simplicity to a 
doubtful match, instead of “adding perfidy to overwhelm- 
ing numbers.” Of the baseness thus denounced by 
Dr. Cullen iu terms of the choicest Irish rhetoric, 
CiALDiNi aud the Sardinians will no doubt feel sufficiently 
ashamed. 


AN ALGHRXNE CBUSdADBR. 

We must not believe aU that we read, and therefore cannot vonch 
for the authenticity of the following extract from a despatch signed 
De LamobioiIiee 

** Do not write to me aLoat any more of those gossips, or dse request me to put 
Maceiata in a state of siege. We will arrest twenty-five person^ shoot ten of them, 
and then it will he all over." 

Somebody ought to be hanged ; either the viUain who forged the 
sentence last foregoing, or the scoundrel that put his own name to it. 
The design of quietly airesting twenty-five persons, and shooting ten 
of them, is a fine idea for a soldier of the Cross. The Cross is now the 
prize of valour, but the proper reward for its soldier who conceived 
the idea of arresting and shooting people in cold blood, is the gallows. 
Yet LAECORiciiiRE is walking ^out, whereas, if he really was the 
author of the disgraceful document which contains the infamous 
pass^e above cited^ he ought, as soon as he was captured, to have 
died in his boots, with their soles at some distance from the ground. 


A Booted Absurdity. 

What are the Commissioners of Lunacy about ? Here is a Wild 
Irishman driving his friends mad, and proving himself emiuentlv fit for 
a straitwaistcoat, by claiming General Garibaldi as a countryman 
of his, in order, as we fancy, that he may let off a bad joke about it. 
The General, he says, was bom iu Cork or Connemara^ he is not certain 
which; and, after his father, was christened Eichard Mubpht, a 
I name which he has now contracted to Dicx Tator ! 


The Bog and his Dwelling. 


; dace for it. A more a] 
. lave been found at Sen 


site for such an establishment would 


New Jewry.— Bar9N Bothschub is stated to be arraugnig"foT 
the purchase of Palestine, with a view to the Restoration of the Jews. 
Bents at Brighton are expected to go down two-thirds. 


. ODR FRIEND THE DOCTOR. j 

Dr. Gumming has just delivered, at Manchester, a pleasant address, 
which reminds Mr, Fmch of Canning’s lines 

“ Half novel aud half sermon, ou it flow-ed : 

With pious zeal the * Manchesterians’ glowed." 

And in tMs address the Seraphic Doctor (why should he not inherit 
the title ?) did Mr, launch the honour of adverting to a paragraph 
published by the latter some weeks ago, at the time when it was 
stated— and, as the Doctor allows, truthfully— that, though believing 
that the world would end in 1867, Da. Gumbung had taken a lease of 
a house for twenty-one years. Mr, Punchy upon that occasion, grace- 
fully complimented the Doctor upon Ms common sense. E. the 
Manchester ’ address, Dr. Gumming refers to Mr, PunePs courtesy, 
but says :— 

<* The Celebrated Satirist did not state that the lease was terminable at the end 
of 7, 14, or 21 yeats.” 

The Celebrated Satirist did not state this, because he did not know 
it. But now that he does know it, from the best authority, he hastens 
to announce it throughout the world, and to renew Ms compliments to 
Dr. Gumming upon his extreme wide-a-wake-ishness. If the world 
does not come to an end in 1867, the Doctor can renew his lease, and if 
it does, the lease will come to an end by what never can be more exactly 
defined than in legal language— the. Effluxion of Time. All is serene. 
Seraphic Doctor. 

An Awkward Memorandum. 

“The Irish Catholics giye a sword to LAMORioiftHE." 

He wants a new blade, for the old one has flown. 

So give him the sword, disregarding the scoff 
WMch hints that whenever he puts the steel on 
He’ll remember his Paddies were prompt to steal off. 

SOCUL ZOPISSA. 

ZopisSA is announced as something wMch will prevent the least 
decay in a stone. Oar friend Pam is not surprised, for he possesses, 
(and long may he possess) something which prevents toe least decay 
m an Old Brick. 
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Mary {malidcmslij, io her Cousin on leave), ** Heney, deae ! Have yotj seen this Oedee about Kbduoing the Oeeicees* 
Whiskers at Aldeeshott ? What a shake I I’k suee ie I *weee you I should eesist it ! ” 

[Haw — ^Hbhey doesn't see the point. 


THE WAKE OF THE IRISH BRIGADE. 

Dedicated to De. Cuxlbn, 

SiNQ rest to tlie souls of the brave sons of Erin, 

The Banner of Faith ’gainst the haythen who bore ; ’ 

Their glorious exploits were unaquaUed for darin’. 

But ah ! now, the Irish Brigade is no more. 

Repose they in pace, ever blest be their slumbers, 

And hallowed the spot where their cowld remains lie ! 

They fell, overwhelmed by shuparior numbers. 

They would not surrender, preferring to die. 

They drove back their foemen with terrible slaughter. 

But sank under wounds, and exhausted with toil. 

And then their warm life-blood was poured out like water. 
To such an extent that it purpled the soil. 

They stood whilst the death-shot around them was dying, 
Ae thick as the leaves of the storm-shaken tree; 

At last they were all on the battle-deld lying. 

Six hundred— of whom there survived only three. 

Och ! Talk of Leonidas ; talk of the Spartans ! 

What ’s thim with O’Reilly’s brave boys for to name ? 

On the knees of their breeches, the kilt (that’s not tartans) 
Fought on, till their wristbands hung out at the same. 

Their bodies, interred at the inimy’s quarters. 

Are buried in honour, be-painted with gore. 

Their spirits have now jined the Army of Martyrs, 

And Fame will renumber their names ivermore. 


IMPORTANT SPORTING NEWS. .• 

{From Belial's Life.) 

At the late Meeting of the Jockey Club, though little business was 
done, many very valuable suggestions were made, and among them was 
one which it is hoped will forthwith be embodied in a rule of the Club, 
and carried out. It is the custom, as every one is aware, to publish on 
the eve of a race a list of the horses that have arrived to fulfil their 
engagements. But it is thought that the main object of the betting 
fraternity would be better served, were the list accompanied by 
another, from which they would at once learn the names of those who 
attend races for the pur]pose of supporting the said fraternity. It is 
proposed, therefore, tuat m future the papers which publish the list of 
“ arrivals ” shall do so in this manner ; — 

THE FOLLOWING HORSES HAVE ARRIVED 


Diddle Duxnpkin. 

Oneirocxiticce. 

Bap. 

Elegant SamueL 
Blue Beggar. 
Caryatidus. 


Lord Villiams. 

Toad-m-a-Hole. 

Catacomb. 

Jug. 

Aldiborontiplios 

Hydrocephalus. 


THE FOLLOWING ASSES HAVE ARRIVED : — 


Theatrical Amusements. 

The Kdsg of Naples, it is said, is soon to be attacked in his last 
stronghold. Thus, by the fact of the evil Kin^s expulsion, the call a spade, a spade. 

*^ T^dtre de la Guerre” promises soon to be changed into the Theatre So strained is his account of what the Irish did in Italy, that it is 

as la Gaeta.” urged that De. Cullen should be known as De. Cuhlendee. 


Lord Slopehead. 

Kr. Flash PlundertiU. 
Sir Bumpkin Bluster. 
Kr. Tristram Sappy. 
Mr. Muff. 

Mr. Nunky. 

Viscount Greatass. 
Hon. Peter Simple. 

A. Nidiot, Esq. 


Hon. Mr. Noodle. 

Mr. Pump. 

The Earl of Spoon. 

Mr. Fastboy. 

Ml*. Olapham Snobb. 

Mr. Pillgarlick. 

Hon. Utter Donkey. 

Lord Tomnoddie. 

Mr. B. E. Markable Soft. 


rzfa^^WUlUm Bx^bnxy.of No.l8.UTOerWobiini Flace. aud Fredsilek MuUett ETWU,of No. 19^ qaeen's Road Weit, Bexent a Parle, both in the Pariah of St-Pancraa. in the County of Mid^aex. 

^ ^ Trednct of Whitefldart, in the City 5 London, and Pnbllahed by thetn at No. 85, Fleet Street^ in the Parish of St. Bnde, in the City of 
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ENGLAND’S lEON WALLS. 

Wb liave a mail-clad Warrior on the stocks'; but we- 
want many other Men of War in Armour— not such as are 
to figure in the Lord Mayor’s Show. 

No longer can we boast of the Wooden Walls of Old 
England, for those walls must now be made of a different 
material; not hearts of oak, but— 

Bibs of steel are our ships. 

Engineers are our men, 

We’re steady boys— steady. 

But always unready ; i 

We Ve just let the Erench get before us again ! ' I 

However, steam frigates and rams are better calculated 
to repel agression than they are to facilitate Invasion. 
The service in which they are likely to be most effectual, 
is that of keeping offensive people aloof. One of them- 
would, with the greatest ease, very soon send a three- 
decker full of men to the bottom. Though, therefore, 
Erench sailors will rejoice in these iron-bound vessels. 


A Post Captain will in future be an oficer in command 
of H!es. Majbstt’s Naval Mail. 

But after aU, perhaps, one of these days, the time will 


ture will be superseded by fioating batteries of higher 
proof and greater power. And then even our Ironsides 
of the Ocean will be looked upon as rusty old inventions. 


''DE GTTSTIBXrS, &c.” 

Dingib. “ That style of Whishcr seems to me to give a Wild Beast sort of e^essrUmP 
Bajnqle. ^Qovurse it does. Exactly what Vm Going infer / / ” 


Passport Precedencci 

Much honour to Sweden, whose land is an Eden 
Where Passports, those nuisances, now are unknown; 
More honour to Norway, who previously saw way 
To abolish such trash, that st^s good men alone ; 

Most honour to Denmark who, first, with one pen-mark. 
Dashed down the whole system of foUy and nam ; 

And may spies, thieves, and traitors, and such aggravators. 
Still baffc au rulers who keep up the Sham. 


THE PAWN OB KEPENTAHCB. 

Late nights have hut one end, and that end, sooner or 
later, is — ^monrning ! — The President of the Early-Glosiny- 
your-Eyes Jjssodatioa, 


The Type os a QvzizsTSi.— Bourgeois. 

The Type op a Schoolmaster —Primer. 
The Type op a BART.—Small Caps. 


OUR ROVING CORRESPONDENT. 

“ My DBAS. Punch, , . . . m v xv 

Amono the various advantages of bemg m Town when the 
cream and flower of fashion have departed, I reckon the comparative 
ease with which one can find a Hansom cab, a vacant table at Simp- 
son’s, and a seat at the theatres. I don’t mean to say that your 
‘ bloated aristocrats * take up much more room than ordi^ry mortals, 
or that the pit (which I chiefly :freqLuent) is^their favourite haunt on 
this side the footlights. Still the season is the season, there s no 
denying that, and when it comes, bustle and confusion as surely ensne 
as that onimnl hecatomb of delicate kids, of which we are reminded in 
our glover’s bills. , , , x x. 

“The other night, then, tempted by that admirable arrangement by 
which one may mske sure of finding a seat without boking one’s 
dinner, and thus incurring the horrors of [indigestion, I found myself 
in the pit of the Adelphi. I prefer, as I have said, that part of the 
house. I have heard many of my friends confess the same partiality, 
and assign various reasons for so doing ; as for instance, because it is 
cooler, or warmer, or more respectable than the boxes ; or because you 
needn’t ‘dress’ there, or because it is the best place to see, &c, &c. 
Now besides all these there is another adyanta|ge, which these honest 
folks seem to overlook,but which the following little sum of subtraction 
will render evident : — 

A box ticket costs say Ss. Od. 

A pit ditto ditto ditto 2s. Oa, 

Leaving a clear balance in hand of 3^. Od, 

That is the advantage I mean, and I can’t tbiok why people are so 
obtuse as not to see it. 


“ Of course I went to see the Colleen Baton. I couldn’t help myself. 
Everyone was bothering me about it, ‘ Have you seen the Colleen?* 
says one. ‘What d’ye think of the Baton?* inQuked another, 
(between cursives I’ve not the wildest notion what either of these 
words mean; bnt that’s not to the pomt). 1 determined to go, and 
jrou may picture me seated with a bi-ibUated playbill in my hand, and 
listening to the last bars of the overture. 

*^Eheu^ Posthime! it must be some eight years ago sinceT, fresh from 
the classic shades of Eastminster, sat before another drop-scene when 
a certain young lady played Kadiga in the Alhamhray and sang a 
facetious duet with poor old Harley. By Jove! how I envied that 
venerable comedian as he piped out— 

" Hy dear Kadiga, one fine day," &c. 

I would have oheerfoUy resigned my last new bat and stumps of the 
most approved pattern, and with all the latest improvements, to have i 
changea places with him. I am afraid I took advanta^ of my parents ] 
absence from town to repair to the Princess’s on five consecutive 
nights, and should have been present on the sixth but for a s^ere cold 
which I caught while absurffly waiting about to see Some One tove 
away in a cab. There was one bouquet tied up mth silver cord whicn 
she must have noticed. Ah ! owe la Jeunesse! Live the youth, indeed . 

I thought I could have died for— but however, I didn’t. Ton see I 
was but seventeen at the time ; young gentlemen at that period or me 
frequently survive their disappointments — (no less than eleven arm a 
half have fallen to my lot), but I confess I was rather m a Ante -when 
the curtain rose upon the Colle&t Baton. Tou know the plot, 1 dare 
say, but as some of your 500,000 readers may not, I will ]ust sketcli 

the outline. i. sr t i. j.. * 

“ The scene is laid in Ireland towards the close of.the last century. 


VOL. xxxix. 
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1 and the action takes place (including the subaqueous business) in and 
! about the Lake of ^ 

j “ There is a certain Mrs, Gregan (of Toro Cregan) with an only 
I son, Hardress^ who owing to the reverses of Portune, has become 
I involved in considerable pecunia^ difficulties from which she is natu- 
I rally anxious to escape. Her chief creditor is a very objectionable old 
person by the name of Corngm, who takes advantage of her embar- 
rassment to appear before her in the light of a suitor, and holds certain 
mortgages in terrorm by way of inducing her to become his wife. 
Being a very high spirited young widow (and having perhaps some 
I other swain in view), she is naturally very indignant at the su^estion, 

1 and spurns his offier in her son’s presence, who taking up his Mamma’s 
! cause very warmly, brings his boots to bear upon the question, and, in 
' short, kicks Mr, Corrigan out of the house. That old gfentleman goes 
* away vowing vengeance, apd immediate ruin seems the inevitable con- 
! sequence; but H&s, C., who, like a true woman, has had another string 
I to her bow all the while, proposes to her son that lie should espouse a 
I weaitliy heiress. Miss Chute, who is supposed to he possessed of a 
! large landed estate with a comfortable little property in the fonds 
i beSdes, There is, however, a slight obstacle to this arrangement 
i which is no less than the fact that Mr, Cregan has alrea^ taken to 
I himself a wife in the person of a peasant girl, Mlg O'Connor (the 
j CoUeen Baton), Without being aware that matters have gone thus fjor, 
Mrs, Gregan on her son’s declimng to mzxrg Miss Chute off hand, begins 
to suspect that the Bawn has something to do with it, and I leave 
you to judge what her feelings are towards that unfortunate young 
person. 

“ Now Chute is an uncommonly nice girl, but it so happens that 
she has already fixed her affections on a Mr. Kyrle Daly, and therefore 
would not be in a position to listen to Mr, addresses (if he 

were in a position to pay them), but for an accident which tends rather 
to lessen her regard for her original lover. To explain this I must 
introduce you to another individual who plays an important part in the 
plot. This is a poor cripple called the Danny Man — a sort of retainer 
on the Cregan estate, and devotedly attached to young Eardress for 
the thoroughly HibemiaiL reason, that that gentleman had pitched 
idm over a precipice in early life, of which his deformity is the 
consequence. 

“ Seeing the difficult position in which his master is placed, and 
thinking it a pity that suSb. a fine young squire ^should be tmown away 
upon a cottage girl, the Danny Man sets bis wits to work in order to 
prevent such a catastrophe. He begins hy leading Miss Chute (by a 
tremendous bouncer) to believe that it is her lover Mr, Daly who is 
paying attentions to the Baton, and thus estranges her from that gen- 
tleman. He then eggs on Eardress (who is uneasy at the prospect of 
insolvency) to try and wheedle his wife out of her marriage certificate, 
representing to her, hy way of inducement, what a ince comfortable 
arrangement it would be for all parties if she would kindly make her- 
self scarce in order that her husband might contract a second, and more 
advantageous marriage without incurring any disagreeable imputations 
of bigamy. 

“ Bortunately just at this juncture, and while the poor thing is stiH 
hesitating, an old lover of Mly Q Connor turns up— a saucy dram- 
drinking oright-eyed good-hearted son of Erin, who by putting matters 
in their true light brings her to her senses, and a jolly old priest, Father 
lorn, who is attached to the family in general and to the whiskey bottle 
in particular, makes her take a tremendous oath that she will never part 
with the certificate as long as she lives.. Mr- Cregan goes off in a rage 
and the curtain faffis on the Eirst Act. 

In the next we find the Danny Man (whose moral obliquity is only 
equalled by his crooked aspect) suggesting to Eardress, that if he 
should desire any stronger measures used, he need but send him his 
glove, and may leave alL the rest {i,e., assassination of the Baton) to 
him {D.M.). Mr, Cregan naturally resents this proposal as not only 
too horrible to contemplate, hut also as extremely impertinent, and the 
Damy Man is in imminent danger of being throttled for ms pains. 
This, however (after the Irish fashion), only increases his devotion, and 
under this influence, he' unfoitunatdy meets Mrs, Gregan, who is 
struggling between pride and love and duty, and making a proper 
tragic jumble of the three. ThinMi^ it would be a capital t hing to 
get rid of the Baum, that lady, without inquiring into particulars, 
Di^gs him the glove as from her son, and with a little show of con- 
science, the Danny Man sets off on his errand. To cut matters short, 
the poor Baton is easily persuaded to accompany him — and he decoys 
her in a boat to the Water Gav^ where in a most heartless manner he 
pushes her into ‘the briny.’ Of course, immediately afterwards he is 
stung by remorse, and it is perhaps owing to the a^ul effects of this 
passion on his personal appearance that he is mistaken for an otter and 
^ot then and ftere by Myles na Copjgaleen, who has come down to the 
Water Cave on a little private business in the distilling line. Eishing 
about in the water for his otter, what should he come upon but the 
of his old sweetheart^ and her own dear self at the end of it I 
That is quite enough for hun— before you can say Jack Robinson, in 
I he goes (a regular header, only there is no splash), and after about a 
mmnte of. intense anxiety, is semi making his way through the water. 


and at last bearing Mly O'Connor to the rock whence she was thrown* 
Then the Curtain very properly descends again. 

^ The Third Act, I confess, I do not clearly understand. The Baton 
is rescued, that is certain, and the Danny Man scrambles to shore 
somehow, m time to make his confession before paying the just penalty 
for his wickedness. This confession is parUy dotted down by Mr. 
Corrigan, who conceals himself with that object^ but it is reserved for 
Mrs, Cregan to explain before the parochial authorities that she is the 
one wlio has been most to blame in the matter. By this explanation, 
singularly enough, she manages to remove all suspicion of guilt from 
Eardress without incurring any herself. The heiress also sees liow 
affairs stand, and bestows her hand upon the faithful The Baton 

is restored to the arms of her husband, and forgives him like a good 
fond foolish wife as she is. But to descend from matrimony to money 
matters, how do the Oregans get over their difficulties? Does goodilZm 
Chute come to the rescue, as I believe she expressed a wish do in 
the early part of the play ? or does Mr, Corrigan forfeit his claims, or 
do Eardress and the Baton live happily on nothing a year ever after- 
wards ? Rapt into a phase of melodramatic excitement, I forgot to 
cross-examine the Muse on these points, which after all, are not of 
much importance. I enjoyed my evening very much, as I believe most 
of the spectators did, if we may put any faith in bravos and brass 
ferrules. To my mind, one looks on at a pky with additional interest 
when the author is included in the role, and whatever may be the 
opinion of the learned regarding Mr. Bouoicatjlt as a dramatist, there 
can be little doubt of his merit ‘ on the boards.’ T can hardly imagine 
abetter Stage Irishman, and if yon have seen the ‘Colleen Baton* I 
make no doubt you will agree so far with 

“ Tour humble servant, 

" Jack Easel.” 



THE LATEST PARISIAN FOLLY.— THE SPOON-SHAPED BONNET. 


SEERS OE THE EHTURE. 

Eormbblt he was reckoned a very clever fellow who could see into 
the middle of next week, but your Spiritualist of the present day goes 
a great deal further than that. He will see into the middle of next 
century, if you will only pay him properly for it. Distance is no object, 
but the pay is. SpirituaJism, like the Empire, e'est le pay. Who 
would turn a table, unless he could turn mmv a shilling with it? 
Me. Home, Sweet Home, can tell you whether Spirit-rapping is worth 
a rap, or not ? In the meantime^ will any sharp-sighted Spiritualist, 
who can look into the future with the same ease as the geutlemau 
in the Arabian NigMs did into the i>ool of water, and tell us all the 
wonders that every drop of it contains, be kind enough to inform ns 
when the Guards’ Memorial (which has been going on now from time 
immemorial) is likely to be completed ? 


The Complete British Tradesman 

(BT AH' ntATB HOUSEKEEPBR.) 

Did you now, and tell us candidly, ever iu your long experience, 
know a tradesman make a mistake, except in his own favour ? An 
answer per return of post, is politely requested. 

'GrTANTED. — A. Crinoline Fire Xnaurance Company, to protect Ladies 
* * vrho cannot stand fire Edthout losing their lives any more than the Neapolitan 
troops can. 
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TBGBEE was a time not far away, 

When Cuijjbk's Church the wisest schooled; 
Kings governed with unbridled sway; 

And priests the ruler’s conscience ruled. 

How high attained the human mind? 

A holy Mother formed it then ; 

She had the teaching of mankind 
And should have made them noble men. 

Ah ! then the worid, for some brief spaces 
Beheld the reign of truth and good, 

AncL lessoned by supepal grace, 

Maif s dues and duties understood ; 

But rarely then were subjects moved ; 

. AL^inst their monarchs to rebel : 

For rrinces in their conduct proved 
^ The right divine to govern well. 

Yes, then hard hearts were taught to feel ; 

' Then scourges tore the soomer’s back: 

Then bones were crushed upon the wheels 
And sinews snapped upon the rack. 

, The ton^e that uttered words of sin , 
i Was then torn out by zealous ire^ 

And misbelievers’ living skin 
Hissed> shrunk, and crackled in the hre. 

Alas ! offenders now atone 
Their crimes by torment scarcely more ; 

I;. Subverted is the Bourbon’s Throne, 

That did some wretches force to roar. 

^ The groan, the shriek, the scream, the wail, . 

[ From cell and scafifold cease to rise ; 

No roasting heretics exhale 
Unwilling incense to the sMes. 

Ages of Faith, will you revive. 

And miscreants shall we yet behold. 
Whipped, mangled, maimed, and burnt alive, 

. As m the pious days of old ? 

j Or have the wise, the good, and brave, 

[ Been fighting, with aevotion fired, 

^ In vain, that Dynasty to save 

Whidi those delightful times inspired ? 


A NEW OPENING promise of being, like the Bhymaiket Theatre, open all the year 

Tm way in wMoh OTir steeets are tora up at present moment and Jffie 
affords w admirable opening for street oomnrors md postoe-mong^ ^ ^ thw wo^ dose at two o'clock on 

of which our al jr^co professors liberty avail themselves. ^ the Saturdays only, still it would be a great boon, and would go a long 
thoroughfares are impassable for vehicles, they have the street ^ to tn maTrA n. litf.lft srnnnf.'hp.r IRATtt.-dav- wa bRliAve. noTYiAA 


consequence the Paving and Lighting Commissioners come to some 

is, that the wearers of pink fieshings have been doing a rare sweepmg „ii «trAAf«i at thp ' 

bismess lately, which is likely to continue until such time as our SS* Or ™ the Lefent r^^ MeSed ^ a nSs^ent 

that^^^Lch ^nrofiSble ^ i^s pitiable parties who Sre compelled, less from choice thau 

shop, by closing the chasms that are such provable mmes of necessity, to stop in town? It may probably be our own fault. It 
wemth to all followers _ of the Haute ffpmnasttque. ^ The only drawback ggjygg ^3 right, if we do inhale gases anti other perfumes unregistered 
18 , the fear that oc^ionaUy possesses the ^mng gentleman who by Delor^, W other perfonfers who take the nose of the in 

w Lwh ^ghts, we sho^d be at Brighton, or Leamingtoi^^ or Soar- 

bottom of a most unmvitmg sewer, that he sees yawnmg beneath hnrnn^li-lRTilwlii.rA hut in thia nn-nlAasInt London. 


It is not at aU pleasant to think that the smallest hesitation, the most 


c(^rere who is performmg the part of base below, might cause him ready-made for him, in Rccadil&, the Strand, or Begent Street, or 
^ any moment to plfty the invol^tary c^ara^r of Mabcus Gtjmius. ■mn.iTi thoroughfare (so called, because the Tnain is always being 
Theapprehension takes away materiafiy from thepleasux^ piied up) wher^he traffic is greatest, 

has generally on leacmng the summit of its wishes; nor can the poor & 

posturer, who, poised in the air, is pirouetting, like a corporeal weather- -- — ^ 

cock, in front of fte ^ win^ws, be bnoyed np much yith tim con- DsmcAm oouBaasT oi ojl. 

soling conviction that, supposmg he were to leap into the gulf, his „ , . 

country would gain anything by it, or even be gratefoi for the sacrifice. In’ CTaceful acknowledgment of the Duke oe iNEWCASTijEi s havmg 
We doubt if the sewers would (dose any the quicker. Another draw- brought H. E. H. to America, the Ewublitsans have nearly znacte up 
back is, that these exciting perf(»nnances distract the attenrion of the their minds to choose as President— A Lusfcoun. 
workmen a great deal too much. The bold navvy leans upon his pick- 

better than work; but still we see dearly that, unless these moving Is China suffers under its Tae-pmgs, England has almost as great a 
distractions are inade to move off altogether, our streets give every nuisance in its Eed Ta-pings. 


THE MOST BELICAIB OOUBTEST OS AXL.. 
acknowledgment of the Duke gf Newcastie’s having 
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THE BORES OF THE BEACH. 

So! AS it’s a Tine Day, You’lIi sit out the Beach aed Bead the Paper compoetablt, will tod? Very Good! Then we 
RECOMMEND YOTT TO GET WHAT GhINEA-PIGS, BrANDY-BALLS, BoATS. AND CHILDREN’S SoCKS, TO SAY NOTHING OP ShELL-WORK- 
BoxEs, Lace Collars, and the like yod may want, before you Settle Down. 


THE TRIO AT WARSAW, 

When Yictor first began to reign 
Witbont the Tyrants’ leaves. 

He much alarmed three mighty men ; 

And two of them were tEieves ; 

The first lie was a Russian ; 

The next he was a Prussian ; 

And the third he was a little Kai-ser : 

Three Despots altogether. 

The Russian chafed with scorn ; 

The Prussian spun a yam ; 

And the little Hai-ser waxed red with wrath. 
And all three Sovereigns warm. 

The Russian was choked with self-will; 

The Prussian made swallow his yam ; 

And the Rebels did away with the little Kai-ser, 
With his Charter under his arm. 


EXCITING RACE, 


Last week there was a most exciting race in the Strand between a 
fire-engine and a Pickford’s van. The former had the start, but was 
soon caught up to by the latter. The pace for about ten minutes was 


donkey seriously injured and not expected to survive, besides an old 
gentleman and a commissionaire, who were carried to the hospital, 
and He in a very pieoanous state. The winner was taken to the station 
honse, and wm^ed in the scales of justice, whereupon some little 
uregmaiity being detected, he was detained. This irregularity simply i 
arose from the fact of his being considerably overweighted wim Hquor. | 


i THE PENNY WEDDING. | 

^ We are happy to state that a marriage which has been for a con- 
siderable time on the sawdust has at length taken place. On Monday, 
the 22ad ult. was solemnised in the Chapel, Better Lane, the union of 
Morning Star, Est^., adopted child of John Bright, Esq., of Bir- 
mingham, M.P., with Miss Dial, surviving child of A. GreatMistake, 
Fleet Street. The bride had long been in a delicate state of health, 
owing to her having been unfortunately submitted to empirical treat- 
ment, and at one time bad scarcely been expected to linger through 
another week, but it is hoped that the happy alliance now made will give 
her a new lease of life. Her husband, though not very well educated, 
and though at times inclined to be coarse, has a manly English character, 
and Miss Dial, though brought up as a rigid Dissenter, has already 
I seen the folly of fanaticism, and has accompanied her new lord to most 
I of the theatres, to Newmarket races, and other scenes of which she 
I was lately in the habit of speaking with the shyness of ignorance. We 
take much interest in the toitimes of the wedded pair, and trust that 
they will be blest with a large issue. 

■■ ■• 

A Table of Contents. 

A Table that answers to every rap of the Spiritualist, and answers | 
precisely as the Spiritualist wishes it,— or a table that moves according I 
to the desires of the fools that are circled round it, and is as easily 
moved as a cook with a novel in penny numbers,— or, better^ still, a 
table whose legs will begin cutting capers, and then nies off into the 
Fosf-Rorn Galop round the room, and winds up by dancing the College 
Hbrmipe on the ceiling,— such a table is indeed a Table of Contents. 
A Table of Discontents is one, we suppose, that will not yield to any 
amount of pressure— that would not allow itself to be carried away 
even by a broker. 


PiRE LA Chaise.— Twins in a Perambulator. 






THE WAESAW CONEEEENCE. 

ton. Ma. (4 Bunorn. m Pw. Oimo.). -qhi Top-m OT TO A MlCIi OAMl, BUT I-VI OOIMI *!« OH 1001 
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THE SBAG ON THE TBEASUET COACH. 

The Treasury Coach, is a tickUsh machine 
To tool without perilous jolting-. 

To shave kerb-stones keen, and to turn comers clean. 

And keep leaders and wheelers from bolting ; 

And the Jehus who drive, should be keenly alive. 

To the rule, which the best for their tribe is. 

Who would scape purls and pitches in kennels and ditches— 

In medio tutissimus iUs^^ 

John Bull has good pluck, and firm faith in his luck. 

And likes a bend rate of progression ; 

It’s hard to make Um shy, but that son of Mlnshi 
Bill Gladstone did fhai all last session. 

He went off at a pace to try linch-pin and trace. 

Galloped up-hiU and down— helter-skelter— 

Spite of warnings and shouts, from both insides and outs, 

Bad roads, and a weight more than welter. 

As for nursing a nag, or attaching the drag. 

Or heeding “ wo-hoas ” from his wamers. 

Or heavings and pitches, or kerb-stones and ditches, 

Screaming pikemen, short turns, or sharp comers — 

To such cautions a stranger, a scoffer at danger. 

He swore he would show each old fogy. 

He was not to be schooled how the coach should be tooled,] 

In defiance of bugbear or bogey.- 

The Treasu^ trap, by a merciful hap, ‘ 

Through its stages he ended by getting. 

Though the wonder was vast, that he dldn’i at Iasi ; 

Succeed the old coach in upsetting. 

And when John Bull jumped down, at the sign of theiOrown, 
— ^Amazed he had not haid a tumble— 

Says he, “ Next time ym drive, sure as 7 am alive, 

1 ’ll send a safe guard in the rumble. 

“Laing ’s all very well, o’er the way-bills to spell. 

To look after the parcels and so om 
But he ’s not the right stuff— not half cautious enough— 

A coach tooled by Gladstone to go on— 

With a chap at the ribbons, who doesn’t care fippence 
Eor his own neck, or passengers’ either. 

There’s need of a man, who ’ll do all caution can. 

By help of the drag, to risk neither. 

“If Bill must be endured,” John told Pam his old steward, 
“Tou look out ’mong the chaps iu my service, 

Por one you can answer is not a Draw-can-sir, . 

But rather inclined to the nervous- 
And just hint on the quiet, if Gladstone runs riot, '! 

He isn’t obliged to obey him— 

The more spokes in his wheel he can put I shall feel 
The better he earns what I pay him.” 

Says old Pam, with a wink, “well, I really think, 

I’ve a lad that just meets your directions ; 

He ’s as cool as a fish, with a natural wish 
To make, if he cau’t find, objections. 

He’s staid, and he’s solemn, talks shop by the column. 

Spins red-tape by the yard, on occasion : 

I don’t want to brag, but if he spares the drag. 

Say I can’t twig a fellow’s vocation. 

“ Fred Peel is his name, at hard work he is game, 

He don’t care in whose teeth he runs rusty : 

And Gladstone will find, if to ride rough inclined, 

Pbed quite as inclined to cut crusty— 

So jump up— you Peed . . .* . see Bill don’t get his head, 
Though he try all he knows of soft sawder j 
To the drag have an eye, and remember, my boy. 

You’re put there to keep William in order.” 


A PROSPECT FOR POISON-MONGERS. 

{View of the Mill,) 

We are very much obliged to the Eecorder of Hall, and author of 
Fassagesfrom the Biesrg of a late Physician^ Samuel Wa-RREN, Esq., 
Q.G., for having, in his address to the Grand Jary, at the late Quarter 
Sessions, delivered a valuable summary of the last session of Parlia- 
ment’s legislation. Herein he specified one particular statute^ contain- 
ing a provision calculated to have a most beneficial effect, if it is but 
duly and fully enforced. This Act is c. 8, which provides by section 1, 
for the punistiment, with a long term of penal servitude or imprison- 
ment, of “any person unlawfully and maliciously administering, or 
causing to be admmistered to, or taken by, any other person, any 
poison or other destructive or noxious thing, so as thereby to endanger 
fife or inflict any grievous bodily harm ; ” a crime which it constitutes 
felony. Having stated thus much, Mr. Warren proceeded to inform 
his audience, concerning this same wholesome act for the discourage- 
ment of attempting to poison, that — 

“ By ths second scctioTi, the doing so with intent to iiijTire, as'griave or annoy any 
person, is declared a misdotneanour, punishable with, or without hard labour for 


Another such Victory, and they are Done For! 

The Minister of War of the King or Naples, in his report on the 
Battle of Yoltumo, claims it as a victory. The Neapolitan troojps may 
henceforth pride themselves on having one characteristic trait m com- 
mon with the English, for it is very mear “they do not know when 
they ’re beaten.” However, there the resemblance begins and ends. 

Berlin Worsted— What Berlin certainly will be, if ever she is 
foolish enough to have a quarrel with London. 


if satisded that he is guilty of it.” 

Now, then, deleterious lollipop-veudors, grocers' who sell coloured ' 
tea, aud all the rest of you dealers in adulterated food, look out. If 
you serve your customers with poisoned articles you will be clearly 
liable to an indictment for felony, and even if that cannot be sustained, 
it wifi be for the jury to consider whether, in selling people pernicious 
eatables and drinkables for the purpose of cheating them, you are not 
“unlawfully and maliciously adoiinistering or cauang to be adminis- 
tered” that which may rightly be described as ‘^poison or other 
noxious or destructive thing, with intent to imure, aggrieve, or annoy” 
those whom you defraud. Prepare your go^s for the market, there- 
fore, with the fear of the treadmOl and the crank before your eyes. 

You publicans also, mind what beer you sell, and be careful how you 
purvey public-house port. Take heed lest you let yourselves in for 
three years. _ The same caution should be observed by all those who 
pretend to give wine to others, and give something else, or give bad 
wine; a cruelty and a wrong which is sometimes committed by other 
hosts than landlords, and which richly merits imprisonment with hard 
labour. 


WELLINGTON YOLIJNTEER^ 

At the instance of the Early Closing Association, the principal boot- 
makers in the Edgware Road aud the western part of Oxford. Street 
have agreed to shut up shop'eveiy evening, except Saturdays, at eight 
o’clock. It is to be hoped that this step vml prove to have been the 
commencement of a general Bootmakers’ Early Closing Movement. 
Amongst the various persons employed in the boot-trade, it is obvious 
that the Boot Closers are at least as much interested as any in the 
promotion of early closing, for which purpose they should redouble 
their endeavours to close every boot confided to their hands as early 
as possible. It is a pity that the bootmakers cannot participate in the 
benefit of the Saturday haif-hofiday, which it may be thought that they 
mi^ht enjoy if workpeople in general had their wages paid them on 
Pndays; but the demand for new boots and shoes on the part of the 
industrious classes, inseparable from the eve of Sunday, will probably 
forbid the proprietors of Golden Boots and Noah’s Aiks, if not the 
Makers to the Queen and the Aristocracy^ to put up their shutters 
much before twelve o’clock on Saturday night. Otherwise, the libe- 
rated bootmakers’ shopmen might go and contribute to the Saturday 
Review, or at least assist at the drill, of Rifle Yolunteers, which 
generally takes place in Hyde Park, “ or some other suitable place ” on 
Saturday. 

Having served their customers, they would then learn how to serve 
their country, if their country should ever require their services; but 
let us hope it never will. It is often jocosely said, that there is nothing 
like leather: but a bootmakers’ brigade would doubldess prove that 
remark to be one of the many true things which are said in joke, by 
the “leathering” which they would administer to their adversaries. 
The sons of Crispin are generally celebrated for combativeness, and 
no class of young men would be more prompt than the bootmakers to 
aid in repelling any enemy who might come here in quest of booty. 

\ No doubt many of them will avail themselves even of the limited 
^ leisure, which is all the time they can at present command, to leam 
. the use of arms ; and, with a view to their encouragement m the study 
L of this useful art, let us, the next opportunity we have of proposing a 
toast and sentiment, drii^ “Success to the Bootmakers’ Early Closing; 
and no Heeltaps” 

Mr. Rarev’s Arms.— a Horse-pistol, and a Colt’s revolver. 
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PUNCHES BOOK OF BRITISH COSTUMES. 

CHAPTER XXXV.— A PIEST LOOK AT THE LADIES OP THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

g ucH: as it may pain us to 

reflect upon the fact, truth 
obliges us to state that in 
the reigns of Henry the 
Fourth, Henry the Fifth, 
and Henry the Sixth, 
(which, as every baby knows, 
embraced the interesting 
period between the first day 
of October in 1399, and the 
fifth day of March in 1461,) 
the ladies certainly com- 
mitted many an offence 
against good taste in their 
costume, and their head- 
dresseswere perhaps the head 
and front of their ofending. 
So gigantic were the struc- 
tures they erected on their 
heads that doorways, we are 
told, had to be altered to 
admit them.* Indeed such 
was their absurdity, that 
one of the most courteous 
of writers on costume is 
constrained to say the head- 
dresses of these three Hen- 
RYs’ reigns were “ certainly 
as ugly and unbecoming as 
can well be imagined ; ” and 
when one looks at the strange 
specimen with which we 
head this chapter, one must 

IBOM THE BRASS OP BABBABA DBS BKEMONDSlffYB. «nTifpQ« +ha+ +hprA 
TEMP. HENRY OHB PTFTH. SHOWING THE - NEWEST W®®® tUeie appCWS 

THING IN BONNETS OP THE PERIOD.” tO 06 grCUU CUUSC lOr tulS 

complamt. 

lu general, variety is reputed to be charming; but this can hardly 
be asserted of the coiffures which were fashionable during the fifteenth ^ 
century. There was abundance of variety, but very httle that was 
charming in the monstrosities that ladies took it into their heads to ' 
wear upon them. ^ In the reign of Henry the Fourth the fashion 
was to have the hair still gathered in a caul ; but this, instead of being 


was to have the hair still gathered in a caul ; but this, instead of being 
fastened closely round the head^ was projected at the sides, and 
fattened at the top, so that ladies looked as though they carried 
baskets on their heads, and made their back hair serve by way of 
j porter’s knot. In the following two reigns flat crowns went out of 
fashion, and it became “the thmg ” to wear large high and heartshaped 
head-dresses, which sometimes were exchanged for a more pointed 
style of coiffure, that gave its wearer the appearance of having grown 
a pair of horns. Turbans of oriental form were also worn occasionally, 
and now and then a roU of cloth or silk was wrapped or folded round 
the head, and all the hair was combed straight through it in the manner 
of a scalp-lock, and thence dangled down the back. 

The homed nead-dress was. however, the one that was most fashion- 
able, perhaps because it clearly looked the most ridiculous. What the 
hopis were made of we cannot state precisely, for the mysteries of the 
toilette are not to be revealed by a modest and male pen. It is enough 
for us to hint that they projected from the ladies “like the crested j 
honours of the brute creation,” as one of the most elegant of writers 
has expressed it : and that sometimes from their tips behind, there 
was suspended a short veil, which served to give a sort of background 
to the face. Whether ladies ever played at *TBuck, buck ! ” with each 
other, and asked how many horns they held up on their heads, is a 
question of so little value to our work, that we care not to decide it by 
so much as a toss up. It puzzles us, however, to guess what other 
good there could have been in wearing them, and we thoroughly 
endorse the opinion of Will Cox, the learned Finsbury historian, that 
the horns were not more useful than they were homamentaL 

Of course the Punches of the period poked their fun unmercifully at 
these preposterous head-coverings : but it must be owned their jokes 
are somewhat of the mildest, with the addition too of being mostly far 
too coarse to quote. As a specimen we may mention, that the ladies 
who wore boms were declared to “carry about with them the outward 
and visible sign of the father of all evil,” and were compared to cows, 

* I8ABELZ.A of Savaria, Queen of Charles the Sixth of France, is represented 
by MoKTFAiTooNr as wearing ** a heart-shaped head-dress of exceeding size, and some 
doe-sdy that shee did cany fashion to suche a height that at Vincennes palace 
do^ were obliged to be enlarged, for else bir Majjesty and eke y« ladies of her 
auite, when they were in fnlle dress, could not have squeezed through them.” 


to harts, to unicorns, and snails, and to all sorts of homed creatures, 
perhaps including homed owls. One old writer gives his lips a miso- 
gynic smack, as he relates how to a feast there did come a gentle- 
woman, having her head so strangely stuck about with pins, that the 
company full soon did scorn her from their presence, saying she did 
bear a gallows on her skull. Moreover, poetry was launched as well 
as prose at these queer head-dresses. Lydgate, the monk of Bury, 
who, we are told, was “the most celebrated poet of the day,” produced 
a laughter-moving ballad called Ditty of Women’s Eomsf* whereof 
the gist and burden is the strangely sage reflection, that pretty women 
have no need of horns to make them pretty. As a sample of the sort 
of stuff which the “most celebrated poet” of the period could perpe- 
trate, we beg to introduce the following mirthful stanza to the notice 
of the curious 

“ Clerkes record, by great authority. 

Horns were given to beastes for defence : 

A thing contrary to feminity. 

To be made sturdy of resistence. 

But arch wives, eager in their violence^ 

Fierce as tigers for to make affiray, 

They have despite, and act against conscience, 
liisfc not to pride their horns cast away.” 

One can’t help having a doubt of the “wisdom of our ancestors,” 
when one reflects thatthey could write— and actually read— such stupid 
stuffy tMs. What 

‘Hhe mo^^ celebra^^ 

ga^ar^ as tto old ^ 

Of course it was 1. I I'l ^'1 I ^ liin 

not d I** I ^ 1 ^ 

they wore neares^to 
travagance and su- 

uprflmtv thpir oei^leman of noble birth, temp, henrt 

™ FOURTH. FROM A CURIOUS BOOK OP FASHIONS 

prevailmg laults in entitled “y» tomfoolbrib.” date 1409 . 

dress ; and they had 

seemingly no notion of the “elegant simplicity” which has so eminently 
distinguished the Old Lady of Threadneedle Streep with whom some 
of their descendants may perhaps be well acquainted. Gowns, we And, 
were worn extremely wide and full, and with enormously long trains, 
so that their wearers must have found it cruel crural work to walk in 
them. Street-sweepers (if there were any— will Me. Timbs enlighten 
us ?) might have, with some reason, approved of these appends^es, hut 
as they must have been continually tripping people up, we think that 
no one else about the streets could have thou^t well of them. 

It may be interesting to some of our fair readers to learn, that ex- 
ceedingly short waists were in fashion at this period ; and that it was 
thought nice to have them small as well as short may be inferred from 
an old love-song we have recently unearthed, and which in the senti- 
mental language of the time commences thus : — 

“ Mp gfyee |[atly a wh, wh ttosF, 

^pottne a intfitr, fobitc fare; 

teazmt ia, Saz men ssuppaze, 

^Iree hotf)f t 00 ttgfitlte lace.” 

Without bothering the reader (to say nothing of oursdves) with any 
further details and particular descriptions, which we find (in other 
writers) are particularly sleepifying, we beg to call upon our artist to 
finish off this Chapter for us by giving a true copy of a curious old 


finish off this Chapter for us by giving a true copy of a curious old 
drawing, which will amply serve to illustrate the ample hed-gowns of 
the period, and the formidable structures which now served by way of 
mght-cs^s. The drawing, which is in the famous Whitefnars collec- 
tion, will be looked upon as one of great domestic interest, as it repre- 
sents Qthsen Margaret, the wife of our Sixth Henry, in the noble act 
I of carrying her husband up to bed. Such of our readers as have read the 
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HENRY THE SIXTH AND QDEEXT liCARGABET. EROIC THE ORIOmAL DRAWING 
IN THE WHITEFRIARS COLLECTION. NEVER BEFORE ENGRAVED. 


his better half, used generally to call her his superior three-quarters. 
History says that HEimY was, during his last days, as mad as a March 
hare, or as cracked as poor Big Ben, (the reader may select wMch simile 
he pleases,) and usea ^to play at cup-aud-baU with the royal orb and 
sceptre, while he amused himself with singing in a terribly cracked 
voice this extremely touching strain : — 


0h tto, mag nete mmtion it, 

J9»nhj tstti’f it ton hah I 
jfom frogs upon mg foreijrah sit>— 
38ttt no, I am trot Jffitah ! ” 


A LUCID EXPLANATION. 

CiTJHsmiss is certainly the failing of the Spiritualists. Conjurors 
they may be, but clever they are not. As a specimen of their stupidity, 
take the following explosion of one of their great guu^ who has been 
firing away at Punch and all other non-dupables in a Yankee print : — 

* OtreomesB among men is alone a property of tbe sensuous world ; it does not 
bdong to the world of spirits. Greatness of mind belongs to the philosophies of the 
earth, whichpbilosophies, like the earth, are material, and are subject to the same laws. 
No greatness among men goes beyond the boundaries of the love of earth. The right 
that we have to claim that the spirits of Washington, Fenelon, Shaespbare, and 
Napoleon are a whit greater than the spirits of their washerwomen and scavengers 
is only warranted by the standard of material philosophy, which to the soul is as a 
fiction^is as a shadow of matter.” 

Here, then, is the expiation, for whichVe long have panted. 
Here, then, is the reason why the spirits of the Great men summoned 
by our tables say what is little worth the trouble we are at to call 
them forth. The spirit of Solon drivels, and that of Dr. Johnson 
cauuot eveu spell, because wisdom and good language are material 
possessions; and not being in the fiesh, spirits therefore cannot own 
them. Of course, this very luminous and lucid explanation will amply 
serve to satisfy minds capable of crediting what Spiritualists state. 
But when Sbmbpbakb spoke of calliii^ spirits from the vasty deep, he 
surely never dreamed that such vastly shallow reasoning could, in 
after time, be coupled with them. 


[THE IRISH ARIEY OR KAETTRS. 

Oh ! weep for the hour, when the bullets in a shower 
On Erin’s brave Brigadesmen at Ancona came ; 

Like heroes they did fight 
Eor Pio Nono’s right, 

And gilded with new glory Ould Ireland’s glorious name, 

The'odds was one to ten ; but wbat ’s that to Irishmen, 

Who for foightin’, ’tis well known, by constitution are incliued. 

With their Clargy in their front. 

To uphold them ^ginst the brunt. 

The Holy Pope and Cardinals to push them on behind. 

On the haythen foemen pour, thirty thousand, if not more. 

Agin’ the brave three hundred that scorn a foot to yield. 

Though a hundred guns rained shot 
Almost, if not quite, red-hot. 

And the gallant blood of Ireland ran like wather o’er the field. 

All in the crimson fiood, up to the knees they stood. 

And they scorned to ask for quarther, tho’ the gore it rose and rose, 
Prom their knees up their breasts. 

O’er the shorter warriors’ crests. 

And took great O’Reillt’s self— bein’ tall— up to the nose. 

Eor hours and hours they fought, and a miracle was wrought — 

As, if miracles is ever wrought, why wouldn’t it for them 
That in Holy Church’s cause, 

Defyin’ Saxon laws. 

Enlists, the excommunicate Sardinian foe to stem ? ! 

Eor all the blood that fiowed; to the depth that I have showed, 

The thousands of the inimy, the hundthreds of big guns. 

Every man came out alive. 

And the wounded was but five. 

And three of them^ the Saints be praised, was only sprains and stuns. 

There was gallant Peter Mtirphy, laid low upon the turf he 
Defended with such sperrlt, wid ’a scorch on hands and face. 

It ’s himself that has smelt powdther. 

And no man can brag loudtner. 

And good raison— wid his whiskers bum’t off upon the place. 

And there ’s valiant Daniel Savage, that the inimy did ravage, 

Wid a slight fiesh-wound above the Imee, that he would nirer bend. 
To ask the foe for quarther. 

If he was made a marthyr — 

To the faithful for a pinsiou the man I recommend. 

And there’s glorious Peter Nevin, after killin’ six or serin, 

(Not to spake of those he wounded, which was more by a great deal) 
In hurts, as deeds, he still is 
Like Hoicbr’s great Achilles, 

Eor the blow that laid him low is a contusion in the heel. 

Then there’s Murphy number two, if a mortial could outdo. 

The Murphy number one, whose wounds above I’ve let you know; 
Tom Murphy is the boy, 

Whereby he does enjoy, 

A splinther in his fiank— he marched side-front against the foe. 

And lastly Christian prayers I beg, for James O’Beirnb his leg. 
That afther his surrendther was cut off below the knee — 

The only Irish limb- 
i’ll say that much for Jim— 

That fell before the bullets of the cruel Minnie. 

Sure the Protestants makes strictures on all the bleedin’ picthnrs, 
And miraculous Madonnas that winks their holy eyes. 

And the haythens, I’ll go bail. 

Will ridicule the tale 

Of the blood that from the wounds I’ve sung, did wonthrously arise. 

But in Holy Church’s cause, what ’s the odds of Nature’s laws. 

Or the dirfy rules of evidence the Saxon loves so well ; 

Sure, if marthyrs can’t be got, 

Widout harin’ brave boys shot. 

We ’ll shoot ’em upon paper, and that will do as well I 


A Photograph whose Like was Never Seen. 

A Stitch in Time. ^ invention (by an American, of course) 

It appears that the only way [to disable such a vessel as La Qioire is that professes to print 12,000 photographs, or stereographs, in one 
that of contriving to foul her screw. The next invention in naval hour, and aU by means of a single negative. That must be almost, as 
warfare will be a Screw Fouler. Will the Admiralty get this waut great a negative as Erbrerich Peel himself— with this difference, 
supplied, or leave the French Marine to make another discovery that Eredbsick Peel is a negative that has never yet made, any 
involving one more “reconstruction of the Navy.” satisfactory impression. 
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THE EETHBlir FHOHi; BAMSOATE. 

By sea? or not by sea ? that was the question, answered unfoK^ 
tunately in the afiSnuatlve.’* 

Oh ! the sea, the sea ! the beautiful sea ! 

• And the beautiful Trince of Wales J 
But the way was long to Tilbury, 

Aiud the PHnce was a Prince of Snails. 

Oh ! the waves, the waves ! the glorious waves ! 

And the sparkling, dancing, spray ! 

And the hollow depths of the Foreland caves ! 

And the— ! “Isn’t it rough, sir, pray 

“ Call this rough ! why it is but a puff — ” 

“ But don’t you think it will rain ? 

And puff, or rough, I see clear enough. 

We shall miss the Tilbury train.’^ 

And the wild wind blew, and the white spray flew. 

And the rain fell heavily. 

And the PHnce groaned in vain, for the time of the train 
Was past ere we landed at TUbury. 

“Train waits ! ” is the cry, as wife, children, and I j 
Rush onwards regardless of weather. 

“ Take your seats,** they call out, while I look about. 

To get all our boxes together. 

Oh ! those boxes, and hampers, carpet-bag£^, and port- 
manteaus ! 

They were but eighteen in all ; 

But to get them on shore, took some minutes more 
Than the train would concede to our call. 

With a scream and a groan the fierce monster was gone;. 
With our six pretty bairns in its keeping, 

While we two bereft, on the platform were left. 

With no other resource but weeping. 

Oh! the sea! the sea! the deceitful sea ! 

And the faithless PHnce cf Wales / 

Oh ! that long long hour at Tilbury, 

With its Iron-hearted rails ! 


THE MATRIMONY MARKET. 

It will of course be in the remembrance of our readers (who cannot 
fail to recollect every precious word we print for them), that a month 
or two ago we inserted an advertisement,— not in our fly-leaf, — ^which 
purported to emanate from a young and single gentleman, who was 
desiroua of finding a young lady for a wife. The advertiser said, with 
equal modesty and truth, that he was accomplished, sweetly tempered, 
and possessed of every virtue, including a fine figure and a fortune 
made to match. All he stipulated for in the object of his choice was, 
that the young lady should have health and cheerful spirits, and, as an 
absolute necessity, should be a friendless orphan, that she might not 
bring a mother-in-law or other meddlesome relation to vex her husband’s 
peace. 

As a contrast to this simple and unselfish offer, we beg to call the 
notice of our readers to the following, which has actually appeared in 
a contemporary print : — 

Tl^ATRIMONY. — ^A QENTLEMAIT under 30 years of age, engaged in 
IVX mercantile pursuits, and that extensively, takes this opportunity of obtaining 
on INTBOBIJGTION to a LXDT -with a view to MATBIMOI^Y. The adveriiRer 
considers bis fortune equal to £12,000, he has a very nice house standing in ita own 
grounds, which are extensive. In a very healthy part of one of the finest counties in 
Ingland, and if any lady (after an introduction, should that prove mutually satis- 
fibctoxy; possessed of a sum equal to one-half of his capital, wish or feel inclined to 
linTe her fate with his, he wiU do all in his power to promote her happiness and 
obtain her love. This mode of efieoting a matrimonial alliance may be novel, but 
what Is a man to do who cannot make his wants and desires known otherwise? 
This advertisement is written in a fair and honourable spirit, the strictest reliance 
may be placed in the integiily of the writer, and he may be fmly depended upon. — 
Address^ Ac. 

Here tbe advertiser does not say so mucb about himself as'did the 
orphan-seeker to whom we have referred; but what he says is clearly 
not a whit more modest, and scarcely hears upon it more the stamp of 
^th. His description of himself is confined to merely stating that he 
is in trade, and, in addition to a house which he regards as “ very nice,** 
he thinks he is possessed of a dozen thousand pounds. The statement 
that he “cqnsidiers** that his fortune “ equals*’ this, we consider to be 
as cool a thing as we have lately heard of ; and it surprises us that any 
one “extensively engaged in mercantile pursuits** should, have ven- 
tured. to make use of so unbusinesslike a phrase. Men of business 


never dream of “considering** a property to be such and such a sum. 
They ascertain by valuation what it really is, and then state in black 
and white the actual amount. 

Whether he be owner of twelve thousand pounds or not, it is pretty 
dear the advertiser wants to grab six thousand, and we believe this is 
the end and aim of his advertisement. Money and not matrimony is 
his real object ; and so long as she be owner of those six thousand 
charms, he will little care what else his wife may have to recommend 
her. There are men who are quite capable of marrying for money, and 
if they get it, never think how sour their moneymoon may be to them. 
As we vnrite for the protection of the weaker-minded sex, we would 
put them on their guard against these money-marrying monsters, who 
make a trade of matrimony if they do of nothing ^e. Fine fortunes 
are not to be made out of fine words, any more than are fine feathers 
the makers of fine birds. A man “extensively engaged in mercantile 
pursuits,** may, after all, be only a baked potato merchant ; and though 
he might “consider** his fortune what he pleased, such consideration- 
money is a rather doubtful tender for the purchase of a wife. 


ABEOGANT AXIOM. BT A RICH MAH’.' 

Poverty has no right to have any Pride. The man who is exces- 
sively thin-skinned should take better care not to be out-at-elbowa! 

A WELL MEEIIEn SHBSOBIPTIOEr. 

Hhllah want money ! Come, aU folks with throats ; 

Show that he’s taught you to bring out your notes, 

A NEW translation OE AN OLD QUOTATION. 

** Impar congressus AchillL** 

What chance has a Congress against G ari batj) iP 

A B^GAIK.— TO BE SOLD, a LADY’S PABASOL. It is Hagenta 
colour, and tximmed with tbe best Valenciennes. It cost oiiginaUy two guineas, 
and may be bad extreme cheap. Ifc is perfectly new, as tbe owner has never had 
occasion to use it once this summer. AlII letters addressed to care of the 

Clerk of the Weather, will be promptly attended to. 
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THE SPANISH REFORMATION, 

all 'accouiits the Spaniards are tiirning over a new 
leaf in theirs, and are really taking steps towards re- 
gaining their lost credit. From statistics lately published, 
it appears that their home produce and their foreign 
commerce have within the last ten years increased with 
great rapidity; and as commerce can be scarcely deve- 
loped without credit, we may presume that this has in like 
measure been extended. “Better known than trusted” 
was formerly the maxim in dealing with the Dons ; but 
there now seems to be a hope that as they get less 
“knowing” they will gain more trust. 

To show that they are ou the highway to prosperity, 
and wish to smooth all obstacles which beset their path, 
the Spanish Government last year obtained a vote of credit 
for a milliard of reals, which they are applying to the 
improvement of their roads. A milliard of their reals is ten 
millions of our pounds — a goodish bit of money to throw 
beneath one’s feet and trample into dust. However, we 
may hope that all this milliard of reals will be really well 
laid out ; and that the welfare b» well as the wayfare of 
the country will progress the faster for them. We are 
glad to see the Spaniards begin to mend their ways, for 
the path they once pursued appeared the road to ruin. As 
Englishmen, of coarse we take great interest in the 
Spaniards, because for such a time we took so little interest 
from them. Whether, now they have begun to seethe 
error of their ways, they may be viewed as being onjthe 
road to reformation, and are likely to “ stump up ” the 
debts they long have owed, we leave to sanguine specu- 
lators, if they please, to calculate. For ourselves, we must 
confess, that the last thing in the world we should expect 
I to get from Spain, would be, if we were bondholders, a 
I shipment of “ the Spanish.” 


Strange Sea Fowl. 

s=> Undbe the head of “ Military and Naval Intelli- 
gence,” we are apprised that — 

** The landrail, 5, screw, Commamtder Mahtin, went out of 
Portsmoutb. harbour yesterday to Spithead oil the completioni of her 
^ repairs.” 

Here we have related two wonderful and nnaccountaltle 
“A SEU." facts. A Martin is placed in command of a Landrail, and 

the Landrail walks the water ! Surely, considered in a 
Stebbt Boy (who is no friend to Punch and Judy Shows), “ Oh, S' please S' ain't a locomotive capacity, a Landrail, properly so called, can 
Covcjmt a IcMruppin' his Wife up the Court miUierl" only travel on a railway. 


OUR SISTERS IN AMERICA. 

In the pages of the London American, we read that in New York 
there has lately been opened a library for the exclusive use of women. 
At first, we sarcastically thought that it must consist of nothing but 
novels, but we never were more mistaken, the collection being as 
varied as that of the London Library in St. James’s Square, only not 
^[nite so numerous. The one is as yet only a baby, — a mere literary 
infant,“wbil8t the other has arrived to the full-grown proportions of a 
lusty intellectual manhood. The library has met with the greatest 
success, and publishers and printseUers have vied with each other in 
filling its walls and its shelves with presents. “ The subscription is a 
dollar (45. 2^.) a-year, for those who can afford it, and nothing- for 
those who cannot.” 

Would a similar Woman’s Library answer in London? We strongly 
believe it would, especially if opened in the evening, when the British 
Museum and other libraries are closed. Besides, how many poor girls 
are there who cannot afford fire and candle in the evening to enable 
them to stop at home after their working-hours are over, and would 
only be too glad of such a refuge, where they could improve and amuse 
themselves, free from importunities, free from temptations, happy, 
warm, and comfortable, until the clock warned them it was time to go 
to bed ? If a similar institution be ever established, we beg leave to 
propose Miss Bessie Paiikbs as its noble librarian ! 

The Pbincb op Wales visited the Woman’s Library, During the 
interview, the following handsome tribute was paid : — 

** The room was crowded with ladies. The Prince entered, loaning upon the arm 
of the CHAxrcELLOK OF THE UsiYEBSiTT, and was received by Miss Powell (the 
librarian), who, on behalf of the ladies, said, * Baron, we are happy to welcome to a 
Woman's library the son of a Boyal Lady whom the women in America regard as 
an honour and a pride to all womanhood.’ 

Bravo ! We little suspected that the Women of America could say 
such generous thing ; but then it veas a live Prince who inspired the 
graceful tribute. However, the compliment is all the more genuine 
and valuable, as from the great gallantry, amounting to adoration, that 


is shown to the female sex in America, the ladies are much more in 
the habit of receiving compliments than of paying them. Amongst the 
many pleasant recollections the Prince has brought home from 
America, none, we will be bound, will occupy a more prominent or 
grateful place than the above. It is a recollection that, in his mind, 
I will be ever wrapped up in lavender. 


A POLONAISE AND VARSOYIENNE. 

Daitciitg appears to have been the principal occupation of the illus- 
trious personages who chiefly figured in the late Conferences at War- 
saw. “Everything,” of greater consequence, says a telegram from 
Paris, “ was limited to short conversations upon two or three principal 
points of the general state of affairs so that the intercommunications 
exchanged by the three crowned heads may be supposed to have nearly 
resembled those which usually pass between Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson in the Commercial Room, when one of those travelling g^- 
tlenien asks another, “ What’s your opinion of things in generm?^ 
In admirable keeping with the light and lively drama which is now^ in 
course of performance on the Theatre of Italy, the high conferring 
parties engaged themselves chiefly in the dance. Ad hoe the Governor 
of Warsaw, Pbince Gortschaeiobe gave a ball; whereat, according to 
thePw^.— 

The E&iPERoa ALEXAijmsa appeared about half-past ten, and remained until 
half-past one. All took part in the ‘ Polonaise,’ and amongst the princely persons 
who danced in It were the young Cesarewitch of Buasia, Peinob Ch ables of Prussia 
and the Gbahd Duke of SAXE-WBiMATt. The number of invitations was betwe^ 
300 and 400, but amongst these puly about 25 ladies could be reckoned on as part- 
ners. The Polish ladies were absent as 6r as possible.” 

The Royal and Imperial Absolutists, happily unable to- agree in- 
any scheme to defeat the constitution of an Dnited Italy, vsjere 
foiced to content themselves with dancing over the grave of Pohsh 
freedom. No wonder the ladies of Poland declined to assist in that 
“ Jfoionaise.” 
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TINNATTTBAL SELECnON AND rUFEOVEMENT OF SPECIES. 


{A Fap&r intends^ to he read at Our Social Science Congress, 
heen ending half-an-Jiour or so with Darwin.) 


' One who has 




appear to be the 

maxim of the marriage-maMng world. The same rule too apjjarently applies not 
less in mental than in personal respects. Bad tempers are continually found allied 
with good ones, and the sweetest dispositions are united to the sourest. The 
instances of this are far too numerous and frequent for any one in reason to 
attribute them to accident; and that they result from some fixed principle in 
nature, it scarcely seems presumptuous in one to presume. According to the 
theory which lately has been started, men are moved by nature to make what seem 


at first unnatural selections, and to choose for partners 
in the great business of life, parties as dissimilar as can 
be to themselves. Variety of species, both personal and 
mental, is thus everywhere maintained; and as variety is 
charming, we cannot well regret that this should be the 
case. 

When we see an ugly lout with an extremely pretty 
wife, we are naturally iuclined to feel a savage sort of 
sorrow to see Beauty so mismatched ; and we regret that 
some fine handsome fellow (such for instance as oneself) 
had not had the fortune to save Beauty from the Beast. 
On second thoughts, however, philosophy and science both 
dispose us to contentment with our singly blessed state ; 
for we reflect that Beauty possibly may have a wayward 
temper, and may perhaps be pleasanter to look at than to 
live with. ‘ Besides, we are consoled by thinking that mis- 
matches have a tendency to propagate variety of species; 
and if variety were wanting, eccentricity and folly would 
in time receive their death-blow, and the fun. which is 
derived from them, of course would then die out. 

It is all very well to talk about " Improvement of Species ” 
as being the effect of Natural Selection ; but if this improve- 
ment principle were carried to extremes, it would cease to 
be a benefit, and would become an actual nuisance. It is 
terrible to contemplate what sad results might follow, if 
people were unnaturally select in their selections, and did 
not sometimes make mistakes when they take a Miss to 
wife. If mutual improvement were the object in all 
marriages, the world would get so wise aud good that 
there would really be bub little pleasure left in it. To 
persons of refined and cultivated intellects, one of the 
chief delights in life consists in laughing at the follies of 
our fellow-creatures, aud this elegant enjoyment is per- 
petuated mainly by the widely-spreading practice of Unna- 
tural Selection, through which such queer mismatches are 
daily taking place. 

Were improvement of their species the aim of all the 
applicants for wedding-rings aud licences, we fear that 
simpletons and snobs would in time become extinct ; and 
one well may shrink from thinking what a sadly stupid life, 
if one survived them, one wouldnave of it. If every one 
grew wise, there would be nobody to laugh at ; and as a 
climax to its sorrow at this melancholy bereavement, the 
world would be deprived of the existence of its Funeh, 


CONVERSATION AT THE WARSAW CONEERENOE. 

AUSTRIA, RUSSIA, PRUSSIA. 

P. Wei. 1 ., here we arc ! 

A. Is not that remark worthy rather of a Clown than a Sovereign? 

JS. Perhaps he learnt it in England ! 

P. Where, indeed, they are most potent in their plotting. 

A. Just so, and does not that consideration suggest that we might 
as well proceed to business P 

P. The question is, how to arrest -1.he Revolution in Italy ? 

jB. Don’t you think we are a little too late ? 

A. Ah, if you had only prevented, or helped me to win, Magenta and 
Solferino I 

jB. I was alluding to'au earlier omission. Ah, if you had only saved 
Sebastopol I Certain parties held back then— do they call that 
backing their friends ? 

P. What ’s done can’t be undone. Let ’s change the subject. 

A. Change the Sovereign seems to be the order of the day. 

JB. Who^s seen the Times f What ’s the best news ? 

A. Bad is the best — ^for us. You saw all about young Waxes in 
America P 

JB. Dreadful ! Shameful! I say, Austria, fancy a grandson of your 
own, one of these days, shaking hands and waltzing with the descend- 
ants of your revolted Lombards, aud standing, hat in hand, at the tomb 
of Garibaldi. 

A. He hasn’t got a tomb yet. 

P. What do you, too, think him immortal? 

^ A, You’ll see, if I catch him. He won’t have a tomb, though, even 
if he is buried — at the foot of the gallows. 

P. You saw how Blondin crossed the Palis of Niagara ? 

22, On a tight-rope, with another fool at his back. 

A. 1 wish he h^ been that fellow at the TuUeiies, with Victor 
or the other vagabond, on his shoulders, and that his foot 
had slmped, and they had both tumbled in. 

P. Gabibaldi would have been saved even then, if your wishes 
could be fully gratified in regard to him— and if there is truth in 
PJ^crosJie wouldn’t have been drowned. 

22. If BlOjetdin had, what a sight for Wales ! But no, they love 


the people— I may say their species ; for they are not of us. They 
have taught their family to truckle to democracy — confound them ! 

P. Your Majesty I — ^1 say I— I hope you will remember the connection 
with that family which — 

22. Pardon ! of course I wished confusion to them in politics only. 
Is there anything new at the Opera ? 

A, I humbly beseech you, proceed to the affairs of State. 

P. The remark of a rather celebrated Venetiau senator. 

A, Rather of au Emperor who would be glad if you would help him 
to remain Sovereign of Venice. 

22. Well, but what’s to be done? You want troops to fight Prance. 
Can you pay them ? 

P. Where ’s the money to come from ? 

A, Israel. Those Jews could lend it if they chose. But they won’t 
negotiate another loan. I wish the Holy Father had surrendered that 
young Mortara ! 

22. Suppose we persecute our Jewish subjects? 

A. We might at least do that, 

P. No, no, not in these times ; and you would get no money if you 
did— only drive them and their wealth to England— who is sufficiently 
rich already. 

A. Rich enough to settle a handsome fortune on a daughter. 

P. Now come. I call that delicate. Well, I don’t see what we can do. 

B. Nor L 

A. Humph ! Then I can only implore the help of the Saints. 

B. I wish you may get it. 

P. What’s your opinion of things in general? 

22, Well ; really they seem at sixes and sevens, A fine October. 

A. A bright autumn after a gloomy summer. Let us hope for a 
change of political weather. 

P. Oranges are late this year. 

A. Yes, and potatoes scarce. But that won’t affect us Monarchs— 
that’s a comfort! 

P. When shall we three meet again ? 

22. This evening, and— By Jove, ’tis time to be off and dress for the ball ! 

P. To dance the Polonaise, without, I fear, the assistance of many 
Polish ladies. Wimporte! We can be each other^s partners at Warsaw I 
[TJheir Majesties dance the Farsomenne round the Tahle^ aind exeunt 
danamg. 
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TTPE OF THE HEDICAL HOGOE, 

In an interesting letter on “The Wounded at Naples,” a corre- 
spondent of the Morning signing himself “Eye Witness,” makes 
the foUowing statement : — 


After all, however, these simpile songs must sell, or they would not 
be written ; and as we like to suit all tastes, and tempt all sorts of 
buyers for our world-pervading print, we may as well just knock off a 
specimen or two, which may serve to show the public what we could 
do in the song line, if we chose to try : — 


“ The whole thingfs confided to Db. , who is not an Englishman, but a German 

Jew, and who represented himself as surgeon to Gabibaldi (a falsehood^ are either 

lost or These were the most costly instruments and presents h:om, I think, 

several of the large manufacturers (among which was a case from Tubgitsoh) splints, 
bandages, plasters, and other things.** 

The name of the medical gentleman '’of the German nation and 

Hebrew persuasion who either lost or the surgical instruments 

and appliances which he had been entrusted with, and most probably 
theim Eye-Witness forbears to publish. This reticence is im- 
posed by the British law of libel ; which, as worked by British barristers, 
and administered by British judges and British juries, is the aegis of 
dishonest quacks. The publication, however, of a name probably as 
common in Eoundsditch as that of Smith is elsewhere, would, whilst 
involving the risk of a lawsuit, serve no useful purpose. The names of 
the patriarchs and princes of Israel, now popular in Houndsditch, are 
capable of an expansion or contraction by which they are effec- 
tually disguised. Moss is an honest Saxon name ; but it is likewise 
a corrupt alias of Moses. The name of Lawbenge is one which 
several Englishmen have rendered honourable : but Lawrence is also 
convertible with Lazarus unconverted. Thus the nominal exposure 
of the .rogue who pretended to be Gai^aldi’s surgeon, and whom 
somebody, regardless or ignorant of physiognomy, trusted with goods, 
would not prevent him from setting up in London as an advertising 
quack, gettmg his loathsome puffs put into many of the provincisd 
papers, as well as some which dfisgrace the London press, and driving 
about Town in a conspicuous equipage. 

Transmuting the name which he had rendered infamous, he would 
carry on a noisome and extortionate practice, either under a variation 
of that, or beneath a simply assumed one— foreign possibly or aristo- 
cratic. Thns he would, notwithstanding his antecedents, oe enabled 
to plunder, under pretence of treating, as many simpletons as his 
advertisements might attract ; yout.hs or adults, who, having fallen ill 
through folly, commit the greater folly of seeking to get welTby putting 
themselves into the hands of medical advertisers, who pick their 
pockets, and ruin their constitutions. It is useless as well as (thank 
the law) dangerous, to denounce these blackguards personally; but 
happily a description of the tribe is not actionable, and physically they 
are almost as like one another as rat is like rat. There is also a generic 
character about their very attire. By the study of their features, 
especially of their eyes, noses, and lips ; by attention to their style of 
dress, and particularly the pins and other jewellery by which it is 
mostly decorated, these fellows are easily distinguishable from the 
decent and respectable part of mankind. Comic and characteristic art 
has so richly embellished Mr. FuncFs columns with portraits of gen- 
tlemen of the race in question, that he who runs may read their 
distinctive lineaments. 


1. II Penseroso. 

I *m leaving thee in sorrow, Jane, 

I heave a deep-drawn sigh ; 

A quiver, see, is ou my lip, 

A tear is iu my eye : 

And would’st thou ask me whence the pang 
'That fills my heart with pain? 

'Tis simply that I’m called away 
Erom my dear darling Jane ! 

I may no longer now delay. 

The cab is at the gate ; 

The fare is sixpence ext^ love. 

If I should longer wait. 

Farewell ! ’tis business calls me forth 
At six I’ll come again. 

And bring perhaps a friend to dine 
With my dear darling Jane 1 

II. lIAUegro. 

I have always a welcome for thee ; 

And prithee what more can I say ? 

So look iu some evening to tea^ 

A.nd then we will go to the play. 

Or if ^ou’d prefer, dear, to dine, 

’Twill be equally pleasant to me: 

Or say that you’ll drop in to wine, 

I.have always a welcome for thee ! 

I commonly breakfast at ten; 

But if that be too early for you, 

It would make me the happiest ot men 
To see you to lunch, love, at two. 

I care not how oft I’m looked up, 

Such intrusions are pleasant to me : 

Come to breakfast, lunch, dine, tea or sup, — 
1 have always a. welcome for thee ! 

HI. IlSegreto. 

I am a merry, laughing girl. 

As every one may see ; 

And 1 can keep my hair in curl. 

And I can make the tea. 

I’ve learnt to dance, to sing, and play. 

As every lady should : 

And if I promised to “ obey 
Now, do you think I would? 


SIMPLE SONGS POR SIMPLE SINGERS, 

SiMPUCiTY in song-writing has been of late supplanting sentiment. 
Fine language apparently is going out of fashion, and in place of high 
fiown humbug about pensive eyes and soul-drawn sighs, or breaking 
hearts and Cupid’s darts, our ballad-writers now appear contented to 
describe the ordinary incidents of everyday domestic life. Things every 
whit as common as those of Mr. Times, are seized upon as subjects 
for lyrical development, and aie spoken of in words as simple as the 
singers whose taste they seem to suit. From the tittle of a morning 
call to the tattle of an evening party, nothing is too frivolous or flimsy 
for these song-wrights, who apparently consider that any stuff and 
nonsense will do to set to music so long as it has rhythm and occa- 
sionally rhymes. 

If these simple songs were simg' at befitting times and places, really 
there would be hut little to object to in them. Indeed, we own we 
should prefer them to the jHll-you4ove-me4Jim-a8-nows^^ and other 
senseless Waddle which has emanated lately from the sentimental 
school. But the singers of these songs appear to pay no heed to the 
fitness of things, which is a philosophic notion quite beyond their 
mental grasp. ^ Absurdities m consequence are frequently engendered, 
and the reflective mind is pained by thinking what egregious donkeys 
people will make of themselves, in spite of all that Punch and other 
human benefactors can do to prevent them. Imagine how ridiculous 
a gentleman must seem who wWn standing by the side of a piano in a 
parlour, bursts out gravely with the statement that he’s Sitting on 
the style. Ma-jj ! ” where he and that young person once “ sat side by 
side.” Nor is it much less ludicrous to hear Miss Brown or Jones, 
who has but just left school, tell every one that hears her, that she 

always has a welcome” for themrif they happen to drop in, just as 
though she had a house and a husband who allowed her to give general 
invitations to whomever she might wish. 


A nice young man I lately met. 

His name 1 may not tell, 

And m the course of the “ First Set ” 
He vowed he loved me well. 

He dances sweetly, I confess. 

He owned mg pace was good, 

Ajid if he asks me to say “yes—” 
Now, do you think I would? 


[DIES NON IN THE MONEY MARKET. 

The subjoined telegram from Paris was dated Nov. 1 : — 

» Thifi being AU Saints* Day, no business has been done on the Bourse.*’ 

The same day was also observed as a holiday at our Stock Exchange 
— not, of course, merely because it was the half-yearly balancing day at 
the Bank of England, but with a view to express a veneration for All 
Saints, which is not generally supposed to be felt by all stockjobbers. 
This is a very remarkable illustration of that kind of outward observance 
which is simply external. The respect towards Saints exhibited by 
gamblers, must really be admitted strongly to exemplify the homage 
that is sometimes rendered to Virtue by Vice. 


Botchers Eattraordinary. 

On the supposition that the Czar, the Kaiser, and the Prussian 
Regent vdll attempt to put a stop to the substantial repairs now in 
coarse of making in the Italian boot, Mr. Edwin Jambs has, we un- 
derstand, christened the conference of Warsaw *‘The Bootmakers’ 
Early Closing Association.” 
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jVIR. punch having- heard of the excellent qualities of the EXMOOR PONIES, PROCURES A FEW 

FOR THE LITTLE POLKS 1 


AMEBIGAN POLISH POE A FEINCE. 


Old toss, John Bull, take back your Prince ' 
From oux superior nation, | 

*Wbere he has been, for some time since, j 
Completin’ education. | 

I calculate, though Wales is young. 

He’s gathered many a 'wrinkle, j 

And, when you hear his polished tongue, j 
Expect your eyes will twinkle ! 

Xankee doodle, &c. I 

I j 

Lokd Chestebeibld, old pigtailed beau, | 
Composed a book of letters, ' 

To tea^ young fellers, no ways slow. 

The manners of their betters. ! 

They learn far better to behave ! 

In this here land of Freedom, ! 

Where none but Nigger is a slave, j 

Than boys in old Grandeedom. ; 

Yankee doodle, &c. 


Demeanour has its naterallaws 
Which governs every motion. 

How beautiful we smokes and chaws 
You’ll now acquire some notion. 

As Wales our fashions will import, 

In them there pints of breedin’. 

And set a pattern to tbe Court 
Which knows ’em but by readin’. 

Yankee doodle, &c. 

To liquor up in handsome style. 
Instructing your great noodles. 
He’ll bid Newcastle make Argyll 
And Beaueort limberdoodles. 

Mint juleps, which they learnt to brew 
Beneath our starry banners, 

And also Sherry Coblers, tu 
Mend your old English Manners. 

Yankee doodle, &c. 


The horizontal attitude. 

With legs upon the table. 
Outstretched at easy latitude. 

And length consiaer/zd/^. 

By Wales the nobles will be taught ; 

And people’s imitation 
Of them, the custom, slick as thought. 
Will spread throughout the nation. 

Yankee doodle, &c. 

. New York in dancing jjoes ahead. 
Some chalks, of Paris city. 

If we ha’n’t shown him how to tread 
A polka, ’tis a pity. 

Deportment ’s larnt with dancing, so. 
Now Wales can show his mother 
On one hand how we shakes the toe. 
And rests the heels on ’tother. 

Yankee doodle, &o. 


HUILE ANTIQUE. 

What odd animals are^ the Anointed 1 The instant a Continental 
Sovereign, or a batch of his like, arrives in a place, no matter on what 
high business of alliances, a people’s freedom, or such matter, Royalty 
instjmtly rashes to the Theatre. The Prompter’s bell breaks up 
conference, congress, council, and nothing must prevent Majesty, in 
military uniform, from taking its place at the Show. Is it that Bangs 
have sympathy with, speeches that are not in earnest, oaths that are 
but sport, wsting that is intended to delude ? Evil folks may say so. 
But what IS to be said for the Czar oe Russia, who, on getting to 
Wwsaw, pulls up at the Theatre door, and is so delighted with a halUt 
which he witnesses, that he insists on going again next night. Now 
w main feature of this hallei^ writes a Correspondent of the JDaih 
is ‘ a certain French dance, which I need not name.” In other 


words, it is a dance which, if Jules and Celestine and Arthur and 
Liseite dare to attempt at the dancing gardens, a policeman walks off 
tbe amiable quartette for offence against public propriety. And this is 
the attraction which twice lured to the Theatre a Sovereign who had 
left a dying mother, that he might come and ponder, with brother 
Soverei^s, over the future of millions of his and their subjects. As 
one King, corrected for bad Latin, nobly declared Mmself to be 
” above grammar,” it may be supposed that Czars and the like con- 
sider themselves to be above Decorum. But the Oil seems getting 
something rancid, and Lord J ohn Russell may be right in intimating 
that it may be well, sometimes, to clean out the Cruets. 


When does “Lovely Woman stoop to folly? ’ 
put on her Crinoline. 


.When she stoops to 
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THE CONFERENCE OF THE EAGLES. 

Well may the Eagles— lords of sable pinion— I 
Hear their qulLl feathers in an 'ao^ry flutter. 

When the small birds, that o^ their high domimon. 

With impious insolence begin to mutter 
Of “ lliglits,” “laws,” “charters,” “freedom' of opinion” 
—Words which small birds are not allowed to utter, 

Since they, by utterance, unless checked by acts. 

Have a strange trick of making themselyes facts. 

Scenting the risk, his Eagleship of Sussia 
Was nowise loath a conference to grant 
When moved to^t by bis Eagleship of Prussia; 

And though his vein of courtesy was scant 
Towards his Austrian Eagleship t9nce flnsher 
Of confidence), — as mindful of his want 
Of gratitude, when, ready to miscarry, 

Huss claws struck down for him his Magyar quarry. 

His Eagleship of Austria was iuvited. 

To join the aquiline deliberation— 

It *8 true t he footing on which he was cited. 

Was not quite that of the most favoured nation — 

But anyhow these Eagles three alighted 
Upon the spot, where on a great occasion. 

They had rent Poland’s carcase — Abound and.bleeding — 

Into three parts, for their Imperial feeding. 

There was the carcase, and there were the Eagles,! 

Got into conclave, sternly and sedately: 

Bound them, keen-scented as a pack of beagles, 

Their ministerial jackals barked elately. 

And, clamouring eagei>— like a flock of seagulls 
Over a herring-shoal rejoicing greatly— 

The host of birds obscene— vultures and so forth — 

Who think meat ’s toward, when the Eagles go forth. 

Quoth Russia^ “Brother Eagles, we come hither 1 
Warned by times big with each portentous omen ; 

The Eagle’s world will soon go deuce knows whither, 
Unless we band ourselves against its foemen, 

With beaks and talons phalanxedflrm together. 

Look round on Prank, Sicilian, Magyar, Roman, ] 

All are, or soon will be, free of our tether; 

The impious doctrine daily makes its way, 

That Eagles have no right divine to prey. 

“Europe has once seen an Alliance Holy 
Between the Eagles, for the Eagles’ proflt;' 

Eagles that would prey safely, prey not solely ; ' 

If game he too small for three to dine off it, 

That is no reason each should snatch it wholly : 

I love my crown, but I would sooner doff it, 

Thau rob my Brother Eagles of a snack. 

Though, by dividing, I went hungry back. 

“ So let’s agree here to make common cause 
’Gainst all who to resist us show intention— ' 

Invoking Royal faith and public laws 
’Gainst that vile heresy^ non intervention,* 

Devised to clip Eagles’ anointed claws ; 

Inspiring the small birds to breed dissension; 

Raising up noisy rooks and choughs and daws. 

To talk of ‘equal rights* and ‘nationality* — . 

Subversive of religion and.morality.’* 

“ Agreed,” screamed Austria— Prussia screamed “Agreed, 
At least, in generals. Now for each pwidcular— 

There’s Schleswig-Holsteiu, prey to Danish greedy 
You’ll help me there— swear by your own St. Nikola.” 
“And swear,” quoth Austria, “with swoop perpendicular];! 

On Piedmont to "come down, iu hour of need; 

Her Yolunteers and Regulars to scatter all. 

If they lay hands upon my Quadrilateral” 

. “^Help me to guard the'Rhine from annexation,*’— 

Prussia took up the word, with eager screanut 
“ Secure me ’gaimt Hungariaii perturbation,”— 

Austria struck in, “Break up Italia’s dream 
Of what those idiots call ‘reg^eration,’ 

And Unity — ^the old Magaini ai^ theme ; 

Eleep up that dear Pope’s temporal domination;' 


The Russian Eagle hemmed and ha’d and said ; 
“Hold, brethren— your account of wants is long. 


Help back my B 0 MBAI 4 IN 0 to his throne. 
And each Italian Eaglet to his own.” 


If I pushed in, ^owr little games among ? 

How long should I boast head to wear a crown. 

If I tried setting up all.you’ve^brought down? 

“/ want help too. My treasury wants filling : 

Can either of you help me to a loan? ” 

“A loan! ” cried Austria, “when I’ve not a shilling! ” 
“ I want a fleet ! ” — here Prussia heaved a groan— ; 
“To fight, my army’s anything but willing; 

Then I’ve internal bothers of my own— 

Railways to build, serfs to emancipate. 

And that Sick Man’s still sitting at my gate, 

“ With France and England sending their physicians. 
To try if they can’t patch him up to health. 

In shor^ when I consider our positions, 

In purse aud person, stamina and wealth, 

I think I’d best adjourn all your petitions. 

And try my old game. Weakness thrives by stealth. 
1 reaUy feel reliance now were rash on 
Alliances, e’en of our Holy fashion.” 

So saying, Russia’s Eagle, with a bow. 

Gave them a chilling conge and was gone. 

And Prussia’s Bird, crestf^’n and angry now 
That such fool’s errand she had flown upon. 

Sulks with drooped tail and cloudy knitted brow. 

While Austria, shriukbg from the sun that shone 
On Solferino and Magenta’s flight. 

Wings back her baMed way tol^dred night ! 


ABSOLUTE CHURCH EREEDOM. 

Wbiat British Protestant will dissent from the doctrine thus laid 
down by M. be Montalembert, in bis letter lately addressed to the 
COTJEI BE OaVOUR? — 

** All the civil andpolibieal liberties which oonstitate the natural regiuM of civilised 
society*, far from bein;; iz^uiious to the Ghtureh, aid its progress and xts glory. It 
.dnds liyalzy, but at the same time rights, struggles but aroos, and those which suit 

more than any other, language, association, charity. Liberty, however, is not 
suited to the Church, except on one condition —that is, that she herself enjoys liberty. 
I speak here in my name, without mission, without authority, fouudedsolely on a long 
experience singularly enlightened by the state of France for the last ten years. But 
I say without hesitation— a free Church in a firee State is my ideaL 1 add that in 
modem society the Ohxiroh cannot be free except when everybody is fr&e. That, 
in my eyes, is a great blessing and a great progress. In any case it is a fact.** 

Respecting the principles above laid down, Mr. Johst Binii will 
heartily roar Ditto to M. be Moetalbmbert. The fact, too, pro- 


heartily roar Ditto to M. be Moetalbmbert. The fact, too, pro- 
olaimed by the amateur Jesuit, only seems not quite so unquest iouable 
as the theory, because it is not quite so clear. Does M. be Montalem- 
BERT mean to say, that the necessity of the freedom of everybody to 
the freedom of the Church is a fact ? /<If so, where did he learn that 
fact? In what country is everybody free? The United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland presents a picture, commonly supposed to be 
a tolerable likeness, of perfect freedom; at least there is no other 
couniary in the world where everybody is more nearly free. Are we to 
conclude then, that M. be Moettalembert beholds Ms ideal free 
Church in Her Majbstt’s dominions ? Here, certainly, that Church 
and all other Churches are equally free, and that one, in public est^ 
mation, is somewhat more free than welcome. But perhaps his con- 
ception of a Free State differs considerably from that entertained by 
the majority of other people. A Free State is commonly understood to 
mean a State in which, everybody, subject to the obligation of not 
injuring others, is at liberty to do as he pleases. Possibly the. State 
which M. BE Monialem:bbrt would call ireci, is a State which is free 
to do whatever pleases the Church, and nothing more. This seems to 
have been the condition of the Roman States m the; palmiest days of 
the Papacy. The ideal free Church in a] free State of M. be Mont- 
ALEMBERT, therefore, has had existence onlv in the States of the 
Church when those States were subject to absolute Church Government. 


A Family Trait. 

At a grand Republican meeting held at Rochester, in the United 
States, we notice that one of the greatest^eakers was a Senator, from 
Wisconsin, of the name of Doolitile. We imagine that this Senator 
has a rare number of relations in this country, and it is a very' noticeable 
fact all over the world, that^whenever you meet with. aDoociTiLB, he 
is sure to be a great talker. 
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A OBOWNING CONCLUSION. 

Db. JoHESOir, TrlieB he vas in a Bood hnnioTir, was in the habit of 
saying, that " the Deiril was the first Whig P ” If so, the Wig in question 
must have been an Old Scratch. 



SHARKS ON THE SOUTH COAST. 

, {4 Studu fiom EaroWs.') To'JtTr.Fmeh, 

a Shark is not confined to the tropical seas. The visitors to 

onr boutn Coast watering-places may now and then have the satisfaction 
pt seemg one of these grinning monsters of the deep paraded on a 
track by the fishermen— among whose herring nets he has made havoc 
—with a wedge between his toothed jaws, his piratical tail-fin stiff and 
turned up to the sun. You are expected to pay for the 
exhibition^ and your contribution, you are assured, goes to replace the 
nets he has damaged. Well— a dead shark is no doubt a gratifying 
sight, bnt it seems cruel to exact sixpences for dead sharks, under the 
eves and nnsps nr sn manv li-vo nnae vnlm au..: j.j. 



at St’ Harold’s ^ felfthw strongly t£e other day 

, whose manes I was called upon to offer np my 

shillmg, ww, beyond question, a fine specimen of the Chondropterygian 
^ anything, and digest everything 

he eat. My Natoal History informs me the sea-shark is of the family 
q: In this respect, as in so many others, the land-shark, with 

belongs to the same 

spemes. The St. Harolds land-shark is eminently ‘squalid,’ to judge 
ny Its obvious delight in unswept rooms, soiled bed-furniture, greasy 
“Pf table-outJery. And I don't think— to jnfge by 

my we^y h^, the rapid disappearance of my joints, and the alavmmp 

feSrinlJ r*k®®l’®*'??®~ t’®!? deglutition are a bit 

to those of his brother of the deep. 

I have alwap understood the sea-shark is omnivorous. One has 
telescopes, tobacco-boxes, chain-cables, 
^ other m^j^tiUe articles found in his stomach, when out open! 

®Ai? 1 usually considered more nutritious. But in this 
the land-sharkaS of our southern coast seems to be little 
Au £ .cestraoion. One peculiarity in the predacious 
habits of the former is their exkaordinary relish for condiments. The 


quantity of salt, pepper, anchovy-sauce, pickles, and that cluster of 
seasonings usually lumped under the head of cruets, which they can 
dispose of in the course of a week, is truly astonishing. 

“ The land-shark has the advantage over the sea-shark of being 
furnished, not only with a most devouring pair of jaws and an ins^ 
tiable stoniach, bnt also with that very formidable weapon— a bill. Hi 
this’respftcl;, he should rather be classed with the sword-fish, or the 
Ornithorhyncus paradoxus. 

“1 had once thought of presenting to my readers the truly appalling 
bill which I extracted from my land- shark at St. Harold’s; but on 
second thoughts, it occurred to me that every pateifamilias who has 
sojourned on the Sussex Coast could parallel my specimen, so I will 
content myself with a trait in the habits of this predacious family, the 
experience of which, so far as I know, is confined to my own case. 
Let every paterfamilias who visits St. Harold’s take care that the 
land- shark, within whose maw be falls, is not grocer, as well as land-shark. 

“It was my fate to be a victim to this combination of characters. 
The sugar was sanded ; the tea innocent apparently of all connection 
with the Celestial Empire; the milk sky-blue; the pickles pea-green* 
and the butter rancid. I remonstrated; I was fiercely chidden, i 
tried other sources of supply; the groceries I ordered in were refused 
admittance at my tyrant’s door. The fact is hardly credible, but it is 
literally true. I — a struggling paterfamilias^ with a large family — ^was 
sternly told, that if I lodged over a grocer’s I could not expect to be 
allowed to have in any groceries from a rival in the trade. Jde rudely 
overrode all my legal pleadings that serfage was abolished in Great 
Brifain,— that the oillein regardant^ or adscriptus glehm, being un- 
known to our law, his right to make me an adseripfm tabemes could 
not be admitted ; and when I meekly protested that I had not tried 
elsewhere till I found what was supplied by my tyrant uneatable, — 
especially the butter — I was sarcastically met, ‘What! did you expect 
I was going to give you my choicest dairy P ’—and the she-shark all 
but ordered me and mine out of the house, bag and baggage, declaring 
with a withering contempt w^ichmade my poor wife tremble, that ‘ ail 
she wanted was the amount of her bill, and that her lodgings were 
anybody’s money.’ 

“Considering that I was at that moment bleeding from every pore— 
that 1 found myself debited in stones of salt, pounds of pepper, pints 
of vinegar, candles for hall-lamps by the pound, and ‘cruets,* de par 
le marche^l did feel it hard that I should be coerced into swallowing 
so much more than the normal allowance of sand in my sugar, water in 
my milk, and rancid lard in my butter, and I confess I kicked. But 
lest other paterfarniliases^ less gifted with the power of kicking, 
should fall into the same trap, I hereby record my experience, and 
recommend them most earnestly not to go and do likewise. 

“The^moral of my tale is simply, Njbveb Lodge oveb a St. 
Harold s Grocer ; or ip tout do, take care to ascertain pirst, 

THAT 70Xr WILL BE AT LIBERTY TO BUY Y0T7R GROCERIES WHfiRE 
YOU LIKE, « Yours respectfully, 

“Thomas Grbenleap,” 

SEWEEAGE AND SALMON-ETSHING. 

Tms paragraph smacks sadly of the penny-a-liner flavour ; but tlie're- 
ilective mind will find it not unpleasant food for mid-day rumination: — 

** Thb Main Drainage.— Rktvrn op Salmon to the Thames.— Many years since, 
Dofore the introduction of steam navigation and the sewage was allowed to pollute 
our noble metropolitan river, it was the reRorfc of splendid specimens of that pisca- 
torial delicacy, the salmon. Latterly, however, neither angling or netting could 
produce a single fish of that description, but the partial purifying of the river, which 
has been progressing for the past year, togetner with the diversion of the main 
drainage, and the absorption of the smoko of the steam-boats, appears likely to 
abimdance of salmon in our nc»ble stream. During the past year one 

■ ’'“t yestei ' 
warded 

and it is generally believ^. when the main drainage is'fully carrle<^ out, ahd other 
general improvements effected, that the Thames and its tributaries will again abound 
with those shoals of salmon for which, in the days of Isaax Walton, and long 
subsequently, they were so celebrated.” 

The connection between salmon and main drainage may not at first 
thought appear obvious or pleasant; but on more mature reflection, 
the mind is led to think of them as separate and distinct, although they 
may by accident be named in the same breath. It delights one to 
reflect that the Thames is being purified, and that the main drainage 
IS progressing as it should do, and is draining something more than 
the pockets of the public. But to the contemplative mind, and in 
especial before dinner, there is something more delicious in considering 
the statement that salmon have renewed their visits to our river, and 
have been caught, so to speak, within a fly’s-tbrow of our doors. We 
can fancy the delight of our good friend Mr. Briggs when he reflects 
upon the sport which appeara to be in prospect, and how eagerly next 
season he will practise in bis water-bntt so as to be in readiness for 
&hing in the Thames. Nor can it afford us much less pleasure to 
imagine the transport of enjoyment of our fish-devouring gourmands, 
when they learn tbe^r have a chance of seeing salmon caught and 
cooked for them at Hichmond or at Greenwich, without the fear of 
finding in it any sotpgon of town sewerage, or flavour of main drains. 
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IMPORTANT QUESTIONS, ' 


WUch any Spiritmllst of fw'ty-tahU power would oblige ns exceedingly by answering. 


HEN may we expect 
the advent of the 
New Zealander P and 
will he come before, 
or after, the Good 
Time that has been 
snch a long time 
coming ? and also, 
let us into the secret, 
whether the New 
Zealander is the real 
genuine Coming Man 
for whom we have 
been waiting now, in 
vain, for at least half 

^ inconvenient for the 
Man in the Iron 
Mask, when he 
wanted to blow his 
nose? 

Why don’t you tell 
us, once and for all, 
who was the author 
of JufiM Letters^ 
and so put an end 
for ever to those 
long, rambling, spe 
culative, evenastmj 
articles with whici 
we have been flooded 
mque ad nameam 
ever since \ Junius 
took to anonymous 
letter-writing? 

Please show a light 
generalljr over the 

Dark Ages, and inform us, whether the darkness was attributable to the non-invention of 
gas or not ; and whether the monks, who were the lights of those days, were in the habit of 
lighting themselves to bed with the help of an illuminated missal P 
Tell us who was the first to eat a puppy-dog pie under Marlow Bridge P and let us 



^ow for a positive fact whether such a disgust- 
ing feat ever did take place, or not P Because 
then we are curious to learn your opinion, grant- 
ing that he who swallowed the first oyster was 
a bold man, whether you do not think that he, 
who eat the first puppy-dog pie, did not display 
even 'greater boldness P And at the same time 
give us the name, history, and full particulars, 
together with the colour of his hair, of that bold 
man who did swallow the first oyster ? 

What was BoMnson [Orusoe's impression when 
he saw that footprint in the sand? Let us 
learn whether it was a male foot or a female 
foot P and whether poor I Eobinson ever found 
a boot or a shoe that corresponded in size? 
Likewise, whether JBroum^ and Jones^ ever saw 
Bobimon again? 

Give us the name of that celebrated sauce 
that is said to be sauce both for the goose and 
the gander; and whether Sm Cresswell 
Cresswell ever partakes of that sauce at his 
luncheon, just before delivering judgment in 
some celebrated Divorce case P 

When will Grisi take her very last farewell ? 

Who built the House of Hapsburg; and, 
after giving ns the name of the builder, tell us 
who is to pull it down. 

Name ‘"the day, the happy day,” when 
Woman will be convinced of the folly of wearing 
Crinoline. 

Is Mr. John Cooper the author of the Ves» 
tiges of Creation? 

Can you name the period of that Milleimium 
when washerwomen will send home our shirts 
without one half of the buttons being knocked 
off? 


Curious Dwelling, 

The French papers" say, that the Opinion 
Nationals is generally “inspired” by the Palais 
Eoyal. Fancy inspiration in such a quarter! 
We should as soon expect to hear of the Music 
of the Spheres issuing out of a frog-pond, or 
that Truth had taken up her residence at the 
Tuileries. 


FEOM OUR YANKEE CORRESPONDENT, 

Broadway, Te-useday, Momin'?’ 

“ Wal, Bunch, old boss, and heow air you, and heow’s the gals and 
missus ? Reckon them ar critters haeve been gitten sorter savage cos 
we ’ve been and kepyar Prince such a ’nition while away from ’em, 
Wal, tdl ’em not to rile. We ’ve retamed him safe and seound, and 1 
guess as heow his heart ’s as whole as when he come to us. ’Taint for 
want of t^ing, though. Our coons haeve set thar caps at him, yes, 
that ’s A factSir-ree, and it ’s no small some of dancin’ as he ’s had to git 
throngh. I guess as heow the Mayors haeve bin as plaguey as 
the Misses ; and receivin’ deppitations is pretty nigh as trying Jo the 
narves as doin^ dootongs. 

“ Wal, the visit’s over now, and he’s done it like a Prince, and I 
reckon both our countries haeve reason tube proud of it. ’Paint 
everywhere you’ll find a bhoy can stand so much as he’s done, and I 
calculate he does credit tu the British Constitution! Nor ’taint 
ev^where you’ll find sich A pleasant lot as we air, not needin’ no 
pohoemen fur tu to keep us in good humour, nor no sodgers for to 
prick us up to cheerin^itch. That ar account of heow we welcomed 
the Prince into New York (guess yar Titnes chap did it splendid, and 
so he did Niagara^ and if he ’d given me a call I’d been most proud tu 
liipior with him) that ar account,'! say, should be printed in gold 
letters and sent tu them ar coons at Warsaw, jlst tu show heow A 
free neople cixn welcome Riysd heads, if so be as they but likes ’em. 

“ Of course it worn’t to be expected in such a tower as this, 
extendin’ over ever .such a heap of thousand mUes (for ours is A great 
country, that’s A fact old boss, and whar ’s the skunk who doubts it FI 
say, it wom’t to be ’xpected that all should go as sweet as sugar, ana 
no files. Human natur ’s human nator’, and fools all’ys will be fools, 
so long as they ak made so. Them ar Orange boys, I reckon, were 
plaguey aggrawatin’, and desarved a smart cowhidin’; if they didn’t 
tar and featherin’. And here’s another critter I’d have chawed up 
sorter small if I’d chanced to come across him ; — 

» At three o*clook the carriages entered the arena to convey the distinguished 
viaitoifi &otn the grounds. After riding entirely around the arena, the Prince 


acknowledged the waving Iiandkerchiefi, by raising his hat : the party went 
outside the amphitheatre and rode around the track, and passed out at the western 
gate, receiving everywhere demonstrations of high respect. Business was generally 
suspended in the City, the Post Office and Banks being closed. The Prince returned 
to his hotel, and was again everywhere cheered. He was followed all along the 
route by a smart Yankee in an adv^Hdsing waggon, covered with bills eulogising his 
clothing store.” 

“This is what the Herald tells us happened at St. Louis, aud, as a 
trade trick, there’s no deuyiu’ that it^s smartish. ladeea, 1 don’t 
mind sayin’ that it bully puts the kibosh on that scissargrinder’s 
dodge, of making his name public in connection with the Prince’s by 
presentin’ A armchair to his Rival Highness. Wal, perhaps the best 
excuse as one can make for this ^smart Yankee’ (I wonder if the Riyal 
band played Wait for the Waggon/ as he passed in the procession?) is 
that there was a big boss fair when the Pnnee went tu St. Louis ; aud 
boss-dealers ain’t over nice in what they du, and so perh^s the 
Yankee’s dodge was done at their suggestion. If it worn’t. I’d say 
St. Louis was as full of asses as Cincinnati is of pigs, else 1 reckon the 
‘smart Yankee’ would have been made to smart for it. 

“ But, arter all, these countertongs must be^ expected iu A country 
where the people air so all-fired fond o’ sticking to the counter. On 
the whole, the Prince’s Yisit has been A Great Fact, and if he chose 
to come agin I guess ’t would be A greater. Here’s a prophecy of 
what might happen if he did, and there ’s many of our bhoys who ’d 
lend a hand tu realise it 

When tTie Prince was seated in tlie car 'yesterday morning, an Irisbman was 
observed giving venb to bis feelings in a manner tbat showed be was fairly over- 
come with enbbiusiasm. After showering a score of compliments upon the Prince, 
he gave the eoup ds grace by swinging his hat and shouting, ‘ Bo dad ! and como 
back here four years from now and we *11 run you for President I ’ The Royal suite 
were greacly amused at this unexpected invitation, and the Prince came near tum- 
bling from bis seat in a paroxysm of laughter.*' 

“There’s a smack o’ peuny-^iner flavour into this here; but I 
reckon for all that there’s a goodish some of sense in it. Jisi; you talk 
it over at the Palace ueow, old boss, and see if you can’t manage tu 
arrange another visit. 

“Yours etamally obliged, 

“Jonathan MARCEii.irs Josh Goiiah Gong-.” 
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JOHNNY’S LAST. 

WiSLL said, JoHiffNT Russell. That latest despatch 
Yon have sent to Turin is exactly The Tbinjy, 

And again, my dear Jobe, yon come up to the scratch 
With, a pluck that does credit to yon and the Ring. 

All the Despots have spoken, you justly remark. 
Abusing King Yictor for bloodshed and guile. 

So yon can’t suffer Europe to rest in the dark 
Regarding the views of onr tight little Isle. 

Yon declare that a People has absolute right 
To give irreclaimable Tyrants the sack. 

And yon point -with Macanlajfied kind of delight,' 

To England’s behaviour two centuries hack : 

E:mlaining that Naples is clearly as much 
Entitled to ask the assistance she claims, ' 

As England was, then, to make use of the Dutch 
To help her^extrusion of bigoted Jaeces. 

But you’ve got no intention of bothering about 
Affairs which are Italy’s business, not ours ; 

You’re pleased that she kicks all her enemies out. 

And hauls down the Bourhonite flag from her towers. 

You ’re glad that King Victor had spirit and pluck 
.To set Bohba Secunbus a cutting his stick : 

And you wish the New Italy every good luck — 

Well said, Johnnt Russell, you write like a Brick. 


A Very Easy One. 

Wmr is the New Zealander taking his long-promised sketch of St. 
Pam’s, like a school-boy that is being flogged ? 

• Because he’s '‘ketcmng it " . (sf^tckinp ti). 


MulUtt Ewm of Wo. BooS Wmi^ Begont % Vtaek, botli in the Perish of St. Paaeres. In the Coanty of MiddlaBsi. 

fSSaSf* ^ Precinct of Whitoonsrs, in thtCiiir #* I*ob4oiv end Publiilied by them et No. 85, Fleet Street, in the Parish of St. Bnde, In the City of 


A HEAVY PAN. 

In the Neto York 'HeraWB account of “The grand ball of the solid 
men and splendid women of Portland to the officers of the squadron ” 
(in waiting to take the Prince oe Wales home), there occurs, among 
sundry descriptions of the clothes and ornaments worn by the most 
remarkable of the ladies who flgured at that entertainment, the 
following inventory, with appended remark: — 

Mbs. E. C. Wilder, daughter of Hon. Mabshal F. Wilder, wore a very 
elegant and costly dress of white silk, flounced and embroidered, with a pink operar 
cloak, also richly embroidered. 8he also wore a pearl necklace and oomod a 
costly pearl fan, which was used with all a woman's grace and power.” 

The embellishments in which the above-named lady appeared, no 
donbt^ redounded to the glory of her own good taste as well as that of 
her milliner, and reflected no less credit on the liberality of that relative 
who was Sable for, or paid, the milliner’s bill, which must^ have 
amounted to many dollars. Even the fan which she carried is 
described as costly. A fan made of pearls, however^ is not too costly 
for a dear creature, and we can imagine the affection which would 
allow, and the opulence which could afford, the purchase of such au 
instrument, composed of theprettiest globules of a valuable form of chalk. 
That a fan so constructed would naturally and unconsciously be used 
with all the grace which a woman is capable of exhibiting, one can 
well imagine, but does not so well understand how the bearer could 
use it with all the power that a woman can exert. There is, to be sure, 
such a thing as flirting a fan, for the purpose of attracting the admi- 
ration of the beholders; but this a Spanish, and not an American, 
practice. 

The ladies of the Dnited States are celebrated for standing no non«- 
sense; and we are afraid that when the pearl fan in the hands of the* 
lady at the Portland Ball was used with all a woman’s power, it simply 
broke the head, thick as that was, of some solid man there, who was 
blockhead enough to infringe American deeprum in addressing one of 
the splendid women, by which inadvertence he got a crack on the crown 
with her fan, instead of a less serious rap on the knuckles. 
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^ DISTINGUO. 

Our Mstrionio contem- 
porary, the jS'm, says that 
in making a brief compli< 
mentary speech to the Dor- 
setshire Yolmiteers, Lord 
SHAriESBUTEY thOTlght ft 
r to introdace the most ^acred. 
of Names no fewer than 
seven times. “Our army 
I swore terribly in lianders/' 

quoth the Kevbkend Mr. 
Sterne’s hero, “ but I 
never heard anything like 
that.” However, 

That ’s in a Bishop-maker pioua 
' talk 

1 That in a Worldlinir were pro- 


A Begular Pis:. 


That mysterious gentle- 
man, Hlotz-Hottssei^ is in 
: a bad way with his project 
of a Yolunteei’s Excursion 
to Paris. Scouted by the 
Volunteers, pooh-poohed by 
the press, disclaimed by the 
OoMMANBER-iN-CHiEr and 
the Secretary at War— 
whose sanction to hisproject 
he has impudently and 
mendaciously claimed— the 
case of XiiOTZ seems to 

Miss Minerva Skinlington. (loq.) La! my l)car—!ww d'cdol and so Tou%‘e taken, a Lessmh (mt of my Book at ; come under the Leadenhall 
last, and got a Classical Bat as well \as Myself. UjO(m my word. We should really 'make a Capital Pair to Run market headmg of “ Clots 
together in a Curricle.” 1 and Stickings.” 


THE LORD MAYOR'S BANQUET. 

{By our Special Bsporter^ 

Lord Mayor’s Day was duly kept on the 9th, and none of its 
ridiculous features were omitted. An unusual number of pickpockets 
were in full occupation during the morning, plundering people who 
were silly enough to stand and stare at the most imbecile Show con- 
ceivable. Some Volunteers were kind enough to come, chivalrously, 
to the rescue of the effete old exhibition, and, by marching between 
the Bumbles and the Gobblefats, to try to infuse some spirit into the 
display. But the Mayor is a Fishmonger, and the scaliness of the 
whole business showed his attachment to his Company. His Lordship 
has appropriately selected the Ordinary of Newgate as his Chaplain, 
an appointment which testifies to the Lord Mayor’s conviction that 
the mummery is moribund. 

Guildhall was done up in the usual flaring way, and gas was turned 
on regardless of expense, which extravagance the City can well afford, 
considering its plunder out of the Coal Duties. The Gobblefats came 
early to the dinner, and secured good places. The Swells, of course, 
came later, and some of them were shouted at, in accordan^s^with the 
ordina^ rudeness of Civic people. Dinner having been devoured, 
speechification set in with much severity. After the Loyal Toasts had 
been “got over,” as the Citizens disrespectfully put it, 

The Lord Mayor proposed the Army, Navy, and Volunteers. 

GeneraIi Peel said that he had nothing to do with any of those 
departments of the Service, and had been a member of the late 
Ministry, and was not in this one. He could not imagine what the Lord 
Mayor was thinking of in calling upon him, but supposed there was 
some blunder. However, as he was up, he might as well return thanks 
for the toast, and congratulate the sleek Citizens upon having three 
such services to defend their bales and puncheons. 

The Duke or Somerset said that perhaps General Peel would at 
all events be good enough to hold Ms tongue about the Navy, which 
was his, the Duke’s, business. He should like to hear anybody say the 
Navy was not all right, and he begged to return thanks. 

The Lord Mayor gave the Ex-Lobb Mayor. 

Alberman Carter said that he had tried to do his best. One of 
his little boys had told him that there was a fable about Hercules and 
the Cart^ and that it meant that we were to put our shoulders to the 
wheel. Hfe had put bis lips to the weal at dinner, and very good weal 
it was, -but that .was not the question now. He, Alderman Carter, 


had pulled out of the way with his cart, and hoped the new Mayor 
would go a-head. 

The Lorb Mayor gave the Foreign Ministers. 

Count Persigny in reply said, 

Milorb Mairb, et Messieurs.— II est un grand bored’avoir de venir 
et manger avec vous Spiders, et d’avoir un mal de tete avec votre 
maudite gas, mais c’est n^cessaire quand le diable est le Jehu. Mon dieu, 
qu’elles sont laides, les citoyennes, et leur toilettes, ah, bah, poof! 
Messieurs, je suis chaim4 de vous dire que mon auguste Souverain, 
L’Empereub^ n’ a pas uue seule idee d/invasion, a present, tout le 
contraire, et vous pouvez dormir confortablement dans vos lits. C’est 
vrai; Messieurs, et j’ajouteraiqu’iln’est pas un sot, et salt parfaitement 
bien sur quel cote son pain est beurre. Eh, Messieurs,^vous n’ etes 
pas des Solomons, mais vous avez compris que mon maitre et votre 
ami ie bon Cobbbn ont sous-sign6 une Traits {derioatur de Trahison), 
et par cette Traitd, Messieurs, vous etes vot you call kimr-dun, Bien, 
mes chers amis, pourquoi combatter avec ceux qni se donnent, franche- 
ment et avec humility, d’etre d^pouilles. llestez tranguillement,. 
mes braves, et croyez que nous sommes raisonables. Milobb Maire, 
agr6ez, &c. 

The next toast was the Lorb Chancellor. 

Lorb Campbell said that one didn’t come to the City for wit but 
for wittles, and he had had a very good dinner, for which he was much 
obliged. He had been reviewed by George the Third, and also 
by tiie Quarterly, but he did not see how that concerned the present 
audience. 

The Lord Mayor then gave Lord Palmerston and the Queen’s 
Ministers. 

Lord Paimbrston (who was loudly cheered, especially by Lord 
John Bussell). My Lord Mayor, Ladies and Gentlemen. It is an 
uncommonly jolly thing to come and eat these dinners^ sometimes, 
though I don’t mean to say for a moment that I should like to do it 
often. Some great writer, Terence or TuppeRj I forget which, has. 
observed that out of the conversation of the unwise the truly wise can 
gather wisdom, and there is something to be learned sometimes from 
Aldermen. We leam, for instance, what to eat, drink, and avoid ; that 
is to say, to eat their turtle, to drink their wine, and to avoid them- 
selves. {Cheers and laughkr.) I was greatly pleased with M. be Peb^ 
signy’s speech, as 1 am sure my noble friend the Foreign Secretary 
will be when one of his young gentlenaen translates it to him. I am 
rejoiced that we have been and done it ^ in China, and as citizens you 
will understand me when I say that it is Lombard Street to a China I 
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orange in favour of those Armstrong gnns. (Cheers.) 'As for the Volun- The Lord Mayor gave the House of Lords and Lord Brougbtaimc. 

teers, I am told they marched in a remarkably elegant manner in the Lord Brougham said that he was going to speak for fprr.y years* 

Show to-day, and those who were so good-natured, ought, I think, to (Semahon,) No, no, he meant that he ^^d ^en speaking during 
be called “Gog’s Own,” for the future. I am sorry to hear that any that time, and very freciaently in the City. He hoped often to do 
Volunteers are likely to be such asses as to be diddled into joining a so again, and was very sorry that M. Berrter .was not in better 
ridicttlons expedition to Paris, but I trust that the number will be spirits. xi.-rr e n 

small, and that they will all be expelled from their companies on their The Lord Mayor gave the House of Commons and Lord John 
return. Well, my Lord, we are Hampshire neighbours, and though "Russell. - j at. . ^ i. j u n j j. j 

we can’t quite do this sort of thing at Broadlands, I needn’t say that Lord John Russell said that he had perfectly understood M. db 
we shall always be delighted to see yon there, and in the meantime I Pebsigny, whose French was exceedingly pure (a oow from Ji. de P.), 
congratulate you on getting upon a dais which has added a Cubit to. and.extremelyiikethatwhiohhe. Lord John, adopted in his despatches, 
your stature (Loud cheers ) ' very much indebted to M. db Pbrsigny for the warm tribute 

Mr. Gladstone. I have the honour of proposing the health of the he had paid to the administration of the Foreign Offlce by himself. 
Lord Mayor. I always like three courses before me, but to-day I Lord J. Russell (M. db Pbrsigny. Mon ceil* ), and he hoped 
have had Tiinft . When I proposed that the people should have cheap long to deserve the praises which had been showered upon him. He 
Claret, I did not exactly design to drink it myself; and I am bound to had his own authority and Dr. Cumming s for stating, that so long as 
say that this last bottle is an inconoeivably thin potation. When £ can the Foreign Alfoirs of England were m his. Lord J. Russell s, hands, 
I get a decent glass I will give the toast I am honoured with. (Tastesi) so long would England pursue the exact path delineated for her by a 
Yes, ttat’s more like it. That’s real stuff, aad not Treaty tipple, farouring Destiny. ^ 

Quam bonum est in visceribus meis f My Lord, you are a Conservative, Some other toasts followed, especially some exceedingly buttery 
I was one once and may be again; bat that’s nothing. I propose ones, which were handed round with the tea, and which the medical 
your health ani as Chancellor of the Exchequer, I thank you for gentiemeu present recommended, with furtive smiles. Ttiere was also 
having built so many hundreds of residences for persons of the class a good deal of music, which prevented a certain amount of nonsense 
only too happy to contribute to the taxation which it is my duty to from being talked and heard. We did not hear, of any particular 
impose— builders like you are indeed bricks. accidents up to the time of going to press. , 



HELP FOR BOMBALINO. 

■"^C^ssisTANOB Bombalino wauts, 
does he ? His forces, being 
weaknesses, are in need 
of reinforcements. Well, 
we clearly have the means, 
and we are charitably dis- 
posed, so let us lend a 
hand to help him. 

V , At a moderate compu- 
tation there are at this 
present moment upwards 
of ten million Organmenin 
England. The majority of 
these, we need scarce say, 
live m London; twenty- 
nine are playing within 


rest are resident in no par- 
ticular locality, but infest 
the highways generally 
throughout the entire king- 
dom, and are burglariously 
occupied in breaking into 
houses with their instruments of torture, and extorting from their 
inmates the blackest of black mail. The police, it seems, are power- 
less to protect us from these robbers, who steal away onr brains like 
the enemy of Cassius, and if they cannot rob us of our money, rob us of 
our quiet, our comfort, and our rest. 

Now might we not relieve both Bombalino and ourselves by sending 
him at once a contingent of these creatures, who are amply good 
[ enough to be food for powder, and to serve the falling cruel tyrant’s 
cause? Detested as they are by all thinking persons here, the Organ- 
men must surely lead most miserable lives, and it wonld be far better 
to be shot down at Gaeta than be hunted down in England (as they 
will ere long) by Funch, Besides, are they not Italians ? And is it not 
dul(^ et decorum pro patrid mori ? To be sure, if they assisted the 
wretched Bourbon cause, it could scarcely be asserted that they died 
for Italy. ^ Still they would have the satisfaction at least of dviug in it, 
and England wonld be gratefnl to them if Italy were not. We gladly 
would engage Da. Oullbn and his priests, and get up a subscription to 
say masses for their souls, if we only knew for certain that their bodies 
had departed, and would not again molest us with their brain-dis- 
tracting arts. 

Persons of humaue and charitable feelings, and the bumps of whose 
benevolence are unusu^l^ big, might earn our lasting thanks by taking 
■Rp this mattery by enlisting first of all, say, the six or seven millions 
of Organmen m London, and supplying them with ships and so forth 
to depart. It would, we think, be hardly needful to furnish them with 
arms, for of coarse care would be taken that they had their organs 
with them, and it would be dijOGLcalt to give them a more offensive 
weapcm. An organ in full play is indeed a deadly instrument, and he 
miwt be a bold man who would at short range dare to face it. Our 
chief feaa:, lu fact, would be that, like the brave Irish Brigade, the 
Organmen would prove rather dimcult to kill, and would come back 
martyrs to be fdted in the flesh, iustead, as we would wish, 
of b^dg henceforth heard of only in the spirit. 


NO MOEE SAXON FOR CELTS ! 

An Irish patriot and geographer, called The O’DoNoarnTE, who is 
said to have discovered that Ireland is not a part of Great Britain, has, 
in concert with several compatriots, embarked in an agitation for the 
Repeal of the Union which connects Great Britain with Ireland. With 
a view to the prosecution of their advantageous and hopeful design, 
they are about to expose themselves at an assembly which the Nation 
aunounces in the fallowing paragraph 

“ We are happy to learn that our highly-baleated and dlsbiaffuishod countryman. 
The O’Dovoguitb, M.P., and Mn. Gbooub HBirar Moore, with other g Mitlorneu o f 
knoom patriotism and abilities, have signified thoir intention to bo present at a 
mooting in favour of Ireland's right to choose her own rulers which is shortly to be 
held in this City.” ' 

Repeal, which an O’Connell proved unable to carry, is evidently 
going to be accomplished by the'O’DoNOGHUB. We are fortunately in 
a position to be enabled to explain the means by which the succe-^s of 
this hitherto impracticable undertaking will be secured. The O’Don- 
oghub’s discovery that Ireland is not a part of Great Britain involves 
the equally important discovery that Irish is not English ; that the 
language of one of these countries differs from that of the other. This 
being so, it is felt tliat a great mistake has beeu made by Irish patriots 
ill going on, year after year, shouting for repeal in the Language of 
Dr. Johnson and Lindlby Murray. A man’s speech bewrayeth him 
all the world over, and The O’Donoghue and his associates find that 
they liave been howlla^ for Irish nationality in the Saxon, tongue amid 
the ridicule of mankind. They’ have therefore determined that the 
rights of Ireland shall henceforth be proclaimed in Irish. It is their 
intention to harangue their countrymen in the original brogue which 
served Brian Boru or Bueroo— or whatever they call him— to express 
his ideas, snob as he had, aud was employed b^ St. Patrick in con- 
verting the natives of the Emerald Isle and bothering the varmint. 

The national language will also be adopted by all the Ultramontane 
Press, and especially of course by the Nation. By this expedieut 
great facilities will be gained for publishing treason with irnpuuity. 
Religious journals will be enabled to express unbounded sympathy for 
Sepoys or other savages uudergoing persecution for the slaughter of 
Buglish heretics. Yelling with joy over the reverses of Britons in wild 
Irish, the faithful, intelligible only to each other, will not create that 
scandal of which his^ EoUness the Pope is now reaping some of the 
consequences in the infiaence exerted by England on his temporal affairs. 

The O’Donoghub himself, if with the Speaker’s permission, he shall 
address the House of Commons in his native language, will be ^nite 
as patientljr listened to, and as implicitly credited as he wonld if he 
were to solicit the dismemberment of the Empire, abuse the Ifcaliau 
nationalists, and trumpet forth the wrongs of tortured Ireland, in terms 
which all his hearers could understand. Nrin go bragh! Hurroo for 
The O’Donoghub— the gentleman that goes in Jorau Irish Parliament, 
and has the definite article for a handle to his name . 


Valuations Taken. 

We fancy a very pretty Rale of Three sum might be worseci out of 
the title of a book, which has recently been introduced to the notice of 
the public, under the name of the ^ValUy of a Hundred Fires. If, as 
the advertisements tell ns, it is possible to ^t “Four Fires for a 
Penny,” it would not be very difficult, we imagine, to ascertain what 
the “valley” of a hnudred fires would come to. Any school-boy, or 
Lord Malmesbury, could do' it. 
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KLOTZ-ROUSSEL. 

A New Ballad to the popular French Cadet BousseV* 

Cadet Houssel is a famous man. 

At Malille^ Chamiiere and Bre Catalan^ 

But Paris and London now see the bell 
Borne away from Cadet, by Z/ofo-HoussEir- 
Klotz-Kodssel, Klotz-Rodssei^ 

Is John Bull so green— H ebh Klotz-Eotjssel ? 

The Liverpool Merchants, as notable fools. 

In BmcBs sheets, sat on penance-stools; 

But their foolscaps, sheets, and stools as well 
May now be transferred to Klotz-Eohssel— 
Kiotz-Rotjssel, Klotz-Eodssel, 

Bare your back for the rod, Hbsr Klotz-Rohssel ! 

We all of us know what ch^ d'ceuvres they are, 

Those neat lilleUdoux of the honied Mocqxtaed, 

When there ^s fool to gammon, or knave to propel'; 

Which head do ym come under, Kloiz-Roussel P— 
Elotz-Koussel, Kloiz-Bou8&:i^ 
your choice of the two, BLehr Ejlotz-Eoxtssel. 

Our Yolunteers’' you kindly invite. 

In Paris to make themselves a sight, 

In hopes that credit and cash may tell, 

On the pride and the purse of a AnoTZ-BoiFSSEL— 
Klotz-Rottssel, Klotz-Roussel, 

What> bright conception of Kiotz-Roussel ! 

When the British Lion is armed to the teeth, 

He^s asked to put tushes and claws in their sheath. 

And with bated breath and bare belts, pell-mell 
To follow to Paris a Klotz-Roussel— 

Klotz RousseLj Klotz-Roussel, 

What a Leader of Lions is Kloiz-RousseXi ! 

There ’s a being in England known as a snob,” 

And a thing in England known as ” a 30b : ” 

The ” snob ” we can see, and the job” we may smell. 
Combined in this project of Klotz-RousseIt— 
Rlotz-Roitssbi^ Rxotz-Rodssbl, 

You may just as well drop it, BLebr Kloxz-Roxjssbl. 

If e’er our Yolunteers should go 
To Paris, they won’t go there for a show. 

Meanwhile for home-use their ranks they swell, 

Wot to lackey the heels of a Klotz-Rousseit-' 
Klotz-Roussbii, Klotz-Rohssel, 

Paws off the Lion, Hekr Klotz-Rotjssel ! 

The old Greeks held there were omens in names, 

Some promised successes, some augured shames ; 

And ’tis odds that the chance of a row and a sell 
Both meet in this scheme of Klotz-Rotjssel — 
Kloiz-Rottsse:^ Klotz-Rotjssel, 

There ’s a sound of ill omen in Kiotz-Rodssel I 

I haven’t the luck to know who you are, 

A ccredited thus by the Great Mocqtjaed : 
lou may be a tout, for some rail or hotel. 

And you may be a tailor KLOTZ-RotrssEir- 
Klotz-Rotjssel, Klotz-Roussel, 

But your name rings doubtfully, Klotz-Rotjssel. 

The Eiench and English nations to bring 
To V entente cordiah^ were an excellent thing ; 

But to ^ve ns an inch, and give them an eU, 

Isn’t auite the road to it, Klotz-Rotjssel— 
Klotz-Rotjssel, Klotz-Rotjssel, 

There’s two sides to a Treaty, Klotz-Rotjssel. 

All honour to Gladstone, and Cobdbn, and Bbight, 
That with weapons of peace they prefer to fight ; • 

But there ’s time for the sword^^d the shot and the shell- 
Ask Lottis Napoleon, Klotz-Rotjssel— 
Klotz-Rotjssel, Klotz-Roussel, 

Steel may oust soft sawder, Kloiz-Roussel. 

John Bull hegs leave very humbly to doubt 
Whether arming his hands and then holding them out 
Be the sort of logic that ’s likely to tell 
On logical France, spite of Klotz-Rousseit— 


Leave Ireland to send Yolunteers to Rome ; 

Out Yolunteers we’ll keep at home. 

Nor be lured to Paris by e’en the spell 
Of a Mocquard backing a Klotz-Roussel— 
Klotz-Roussel, Klotz-Roussel, 

Go home to the Tuileries, Klotz-Roussel, 

And say, with John Bull’s best compliments there. 
He ’s not to be stroked the right way of the hair. 
E’en British Asses will scarce don the fell 
Of British Lions for Klotz-Roussel— 
Klotz-Roussel, Kloiz- Roussel, 

You had best shut up shop, Hebe Klotz-Roussel. 



She would call it a “ contresens** Klotz-Roussel. 


"WITH YERHURE CLAD.” 

Among other curiosities, we see advertised a sort of " Yegetable 
Leather Gaiters,” of which a hundred thousand pairs are expected to 
be sold in London ere next spring. This announcement has, we own, 
sadly puzzled and perplexed us, and eleven of onr hairs have prematurely 
been turned grey by it. By what process any vegetable eati be made 
into a gaiter, is a problem onr best powers are unable to resolve. ^ But 
supposing it accomplished, there would clearly be advantages which in 
certain circumstances might perhaps result from it. For instance, we 
have heard of shipwrecked sailors having to subsist upon their boots ; 
and if they had been supplied with Yegetable Gaiters, they doubtless 
would hare relished the addition to their fare. A still more pamM 
story has moreover reached us, of how a newly-marned couple to 
Paris for their honeymoon, and, arriving there at 3 a.m., could get 
nothing served for supper, aud so, to save themselves from starviog, 
had to devour their slice of cake. Now if the husband h^ but worn a 
pair of Yegetable Gaiters, they need not have committed this almost 

cannibal act. , *1 

We are not informed if Yegetanaas use these Gaiters, nor whether 
any Yegetable in particular be chosen for their manufacture. This 
latter is in some degree a point somewhat important. For instance, it 
we purchased our Gaiters of a tailor, it would never do to ask him if 
they*were made of Cabbage! 

The Bourbon aud the Black Prince. 

We have the best authority for stating, that Feancis IL» tke Ex- 
King OP Naples, has declined, with thanks, the asylum which has 
been offered him by the Queen QF Spain and tl^ EMPBR<m op 
Austbia. The dethroned monarch will reside at the Court 0 1 a Royal 
brother, where he will feel much -more at home than he probably; would 
even in the Imperial Palace at Yienna. Ehs Majesty has decided on 
accepting the hospitality of the King of Hahomet. 

A PUN POE POOR CREATimES. 

Thb partisans of the Pont and the otter tyrmts of Italy, call 
Gambaldi a PUibuster. At that hero is fightmg for the freedom of 
the Italian hoot, might they not as well content themselres with calling 
Mm a Ireehooterf 
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A CONTENTED MIND, 

Old Wurzel. •‘Wisi.i., Mustek Off a wi.es, so Yotr’vE been a biding the toting tin.— How does he go?” 

Muster Chawles, ** Oh, Splendid ! Never carried better in my lipb ! It was his pirst run, and we only came down Tive Times ! ” 


THE EIGHT LEG IN THE BOOT. 

The Boot of Italy may well 
Be likened to the shoe 

Wherein did that old woman dwell 
Who knew not what to do. 

Inside that Boot the Pontiff sits 
Upon his shaky throne, * 

And questions, racking his'poor wits. 

How he shall hold ms own. 

But other Sovereigns, in that Boot 
Did live, besides, the Pope ; 

The Hapsburg, and the Bourbon brute. 
Who ruled by axe and ropfe : ' 

And petty Dukes there also were. 

That served those tyrants twain. 

And sceptres, by their favour, We 
Each o’er nis mean domain. , 

Small space the Pontiff now, indeed. 

Doth m that Boot possess ; 

His su^ects being mostly freed: 

The Bourbon holdeth less. 

The Hapsburg, much against the grain. 
Hath place been forced to give ; 

The petty Dukes no longer reign 
Where happy subjects live. 

Now may your boot, Italians, get 
Soon on the right leg put. 

No despot in it holding yet 
One portion of his foot : 

Soon Hapsburg after Bourbon kick, 

A boot all one and whole. 

And keep — allowed his bishopric— 

The Pope beneath the sole. 


DOBLEE OUTDONE. 

We really think the table-turners, and other conjurors and wizards, 
should protest against the tradesmen taking leaves out of tbeir books, 
and doing strokes of necromancy on their own account. What with 
” Magic Strops,” and other marvellous inventions, the appwatus of a 
conjuror seems sold at every counter, and feats of legerdemain are now 
in nearly everybody’s bands. Here, for instance, is a specimen of the 
wonders which are worked by advertising tradesmen, who are constantly 
attracting notice to some new commercial trick ; — j 

“ By merely pouring boiling water into the inverted lid of Blajsk’s Patent Coffee ' 
Pot, from a pint to a gallon of delicious tea or coffee may be procured in a few I 
minutes." I 

Really, now, this beats the Mysterious Bowls of Gold-Pisb, the 
Inexhaustible Bottle, and the Cup-producing Hat. We have often 
seen a conjuror make hot coffee on the stage, but then he has always 
had a pigeon or canary-bird to make it with — nay, has sometimes taken 
a leaf out of the cookery-books at railway stations, and has easily con- 
cocted it from a few handfuls of beans. In the case quoted, however, 
the trick is done without the aid of these accessories, the beverage 
being brewed by merely pouring boiling water on an inverted lid. No 
mention is made of either tea or coffee being put into the coffee-pot, 
and yet either of these drinks is producible at will by the mere means 
we have stated. Both of tJiem, moreover, are declared to be “ delicious,” 
a statement of the conjuror which, not being a consumer, we cannot 
yet endorse. We think, however, that these coffee-pots, if they do 
what is asserted of them, cannot be too widely known ; and to guarantee 
weir being so, we make a note of them in Punch, It may inff oence the 
Grovemment in their dealings with the Chinamen to learn that tea can 
now be made mthout the need of tea-leaves ; and surely nobody will 
dream of paying money for ••Best Mooba,” when he can get a pint or 
gallon of the most dehcions coffee by merely pouring boiling water 
upon a bit of tin. 

The Strongest Argument against Capital Punishment. — 
Dethroned Tyrants are not hanged. 





EIGHT LEG IN THE BOOT AT LAST. 


GABiBiJira. "IF n WON’T GOiON, SrEB, TRT A LITTLE MOEE POWDEE.” 
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JEWELS OF JOURNALISM. 

To Punch, Esq, 

“Terhena Villa, Mondajf, 
Yoir Dear Old Pet,* 
—1 am so much obliged 
to you for putting in 
the letter which 1 
wrote the other day 
about our darling 
Prince of Wales, 
and how before he left 
America he had to kiss, 
oh! ever such a lot of 
girls hy prossy, select - 
mg one (of course the 
nmtHcsi) to take the 
Kisses for the rest ; two 
dozen I think there 
were, but the paper 
didn’t say whether the 
Prince kissed her four 
and twenty times for 
them. Well, his labours 
are all oyer now, and 
I’m sure he must be 
glad of it, for only 
think what he’s gone 
through, and so young 
as he IS too, and what 
with all his travelling 
and late hours, and 
then [having to rise 

early m order to pack he must have fairly seen worn out, and quite glad to get home 
agam. 

‘‘ But after all, he must have had a moat deUghtf^ time of it. Only fancy how delicious to 
have dancing every night almost, and always with fresh partners! I declare it’s s. great 
shame there were no ladies in his suite. They would m much have enjoyed themselves. And 
how nice it would have been to be mentioned in the newspapers, and publicly be compli- 
mented for one’s personal appearance, as is the fashion in America, it seems in high society. 
At least one judges this is so from the account the New York Herald gives of one of the 
American Nights^ Entertainments which were lately got up to amuse their English visitors. 
The Herald thus describes a few of the ‘radiant multitude’ for the purpose of 'conveying 
an idea of the general unanimity of the picture : 

Hias Ohablottb CiTMicnra wore a lace dress with autuma leaves embroidered over tulle skirt. A scarf 
of greeu leaves completed on cffoctive WvA aud a row of pearls found a fitting resting place around a 

head of glossy black hair. 

*' Miss Maav Clapp, a favourite of the evening, wore lace over white siU^ looped up Trith natural flowers. 
Very pretty, 

** ite. JoHiir SoHBRuaBKOiiN looked a-sort of Incarnation of the Adviatlc with the Doge of Venice. [Oh, my 
goodness me ! how nice she must have looked I How I viUh 1 had her photograph !] 

** Mas. STaaTBSxnirQui wore a beautiful lace looped up with flowers, looking every inch a bride. 

“ Miss Ellen Rued wore a simple pink doud of crape, and, almost without a single ornament, was a 
specimen of cottage simpliciiy calcalated to do an immense amount of damage.” • 

“ There, now 1 isn’t that delicious I I declare 1 feel quite jealous ! Only think how nice, 
after going to a ball, to dud one was considered to 'look every inch a bride,’ or that some 
reporter thought one 'very pretty!* As of course one would not know whether one had 
realty he&o. 'the favourite of the evening,’ how delightful it would be on awakening the 
next morning to ind oneself so famous ! What a pity it is our papers are so stupidly 




private room was set apart for them under the stage, 
where had been rolled in a cask of and several quarts 
of oyaters, of which the Eaglish. are very fond. This was 
called * John Bull's Saloon.* In a word, every possible j 
effort was made by the committee to render this portion , 
of the entertsolament especially complete^ tmii it is need- { 
leas to say, that their eudeavours to ‘ crowd the stomaoh . 
with thrifty fare ' met with the moat complete suoeeas." 

" ' Sine Bacco fHgetiFetmsf cried my cousiu 
CffARLBT to me upon readingithis, and as he said 
It with a chuckle, of course 1 \fned to Uaugh, 
although I own I don’t s.’ibit know what he 
meant by it. I suppose the smoking-room was 
set apart for the use of the Americans, as of 
course an A^;^/»sA^ntleman would never dream 
of /inhaliagv.the^ incense of his Java’ when he is 
going to enjoy the society of ladies. And what 
does the reporter mean by hinting the suspicloiL 
that an Englishman can’t dance without the 
help of beer and oysters? If, I thought my 
cousin Gbarlet needed such inducements to 
make him waltz or polk with me, I declare, I 
really think I’d never dance with him again! ! 
At least, unless he begged my nardon prettily 
and VO wed — But never mind all that: here’s 
somethi^.'77^2^A morel^interesting to you than 
Cousin (Jharlbt can be 

** Whilst it is true that there were none who looked like 
some of the women at the Hew York ball, as if they haa 
just emeived from a diamond shower-bath, there was a 
display of Jewels and Jewellery that bespoke the good 
taste and good sense of the wearer. Fortiand ladles are 
celebrated for their beauty and refinement, however, 
more than for any mere display of dress, and the gatheir- 
ing on Wednesday In this respect was sufficient to have 
constituted an aurora. * * One of the principal officers, 
a dashing young lieutenant, made the remark that he had 
seen more real genuine undiluted loveliness in the spoee 
of half an acre, and during half an hour, than he had 
looked upon since he left the Old Oount^. He really 
thought American ladies were remarkably * amsome.* 

A few minutes after this he was up to his elbows in 
compliments, melting away under the delicious fkscina^ 
tlons of a terrestrial angel in blue— a process ho went 
through no less than a dozen times in the course of the 
evening.’* 

" Eaucy now3 the "gaiihermg iu a ball-room 
‘constifcuRug au aurora,’ What poets peuuy-a- 
liuers* must be in America! Does that darluig 
Longfellow, I wonder, write for, newspapers? 

A _ j I A *1. *_ L ^ 



*Tiser or the Telegraph that„ to their idea^ her Ellen was 
amount of damage,’ 

''Equally delightful it would be to our hem mnde to dud their manners and demeanour 
criticised as freely as their personal appearance. If Amerioan reporters had access to our 
ball-rooms, I suppose that some such stud as that which follows would be written of us 

“ At fiist a alight degree of bashflilness was apparent on the part of the young people of both senes ; but 
as the ball progressed this gradually wore offi and the officers to their no small satisLiction had the pleasure 
of dancing with any lady in the room on whom they chose to ^ten an inclination. * * English formality 
and restraint gave way before the winsome manners of the young divinities, and the ball rolled on to the 
accompaniment of pleasant conversation, coquettish hallucinationa, good music, plenty of room to dance in, 
plenty of handsome partners and every other adjunct oalcolated to make one in such a place contented with 
mmself and neighbours.’* 

" 'Pleuty of room to daube iu! * “Well, I do think we might copy our Yaukee cousiiM iu 
this respect ; although we might not care to specify among the other benehts of having a 
big ball-room, that nhere were no crushed corns to rise Eke agonised Ghosts of Banquo ’ 
&om it. 

“But there was something else besides the 'winsome manners of the yonng divinities ’ 
which helped to dissipate the English 'formalities’ and coldness : — 

** An admirable feature of the evening was a coffee-room, whore the thirsty and weary could retire at any 
, time, and without inoouverdence inhale the xialng incense of his Java. For the oocommodation of the officers a 

* Wc have no objeoUon to be called a Feb, but we must protest against the epithet preceding. (My indeed, 
young lady 1 What do you mean by old ? ’ A man who lives a careful life, as evmy cme does now-a-days, 
has quite a-right to call bimaelf a mere boy** untU sixty.— FwuA. 


thought them vastly ^arnsome ! ’ Well, 
tainly is a pity our reporters, like our dancers, 
are so reserved and formalVi iifeai^ that we shall 
have to wait a good long while before we hud the 
Times announcing to the world the fascinations 
of Miss Smith, or reporting the hirtations which 
go on in London balL-rooms. 

“ Yours, dear Mr, Bunch, 

“ With the very warmest interest, 
"Amelia AirGBij:0A3AjrGBLiNA Agnes Atsw.” 

"P.S. How does’Vmau look when he is 
'melting away’ and 'up to his elbows in com- 
pLiments ? ’ Because, if it improves his looks, I 
shall get Charley to practise it/’ 


Political Ingratitude. 

'[The Conservatives hud many kind things to 
say iu favour of LorD/Palmer 3TON, hut not a 
single flattering word do they ever say in honour 
of poorDcsBAELi. We call tnis base ingratitude, 
though Dis is quite strong enough to dispense 
with their flattery. But really from the comnli- 
mentary way in which the Conservatives talk, 
any stranger would naturally conclude that 
Palmbbetoh was their leader, and not Disraeli. 


TTNFODHDBD CALOCNT. 


There is not the smallest truth iu the rumour 
that Mb. Shebidan Knowles has beenappoiuted 
“Professor of AUooution” to the Pope. Every 
on^ who hears it mentioned, is requested to 
contradict it. 



PUNCHES BOOK OF BRITISH COSTUMES. 

CHAPTER XXXYL— OF THE REIGH OF EDWARD THE 
FOURTH. 

ow absurd were certain, of 
the costumes of this period, 
the pencil of oiir artist will 
show better than onr pen. 
By the drawing which we 
use as an initial to this chap- 
ter, and which is accurately 
copied from a very rare old 
manuscript,* it will be seen 
what pains the dandies took 
to make themselves ridicu- 
lous, and how eminently some 
of them succeeded in so 
doing. Swells with spindle- 
shankylegs appeared to take 
delight in exposing their de- 
formities, and made them 
J J still more ludicrous by con- 
trast with their upper gar- 
ments, which were swollen 
and puffed out to a prepos- 
terous degree. Special no- 
tice also should be taken of 
their hats: some of which, 
as in this drawing, were tall 
sugar -loafy structures not 
unlike a modern foolscap, 
while others looked like 
siop-basins with a peacock’s 
feather in them. 

One would think that such 
absurdities were hardly wprth 
the while of grave historians 

YOUNO swells. • sums . KDWATU> THE VOURTH. U JT * 1 I 

EBOM: an elaborate WOOD-EEGRAVINO on the 1*0 cnromcie, DUli ^JxLONST&E- 
BEBioD. LET dilates at no slight length 

upon the subject, as does 
pABADisr likewise, in his Hisioire de Lj/ons, which Cox db Finsbubt 
conceives to be a work of natural history, and only to bear reference to 
the king of all the beasts. Among other information supplied us by 
these writers, we learn, that doublets were cut short, as our artist has 
depicted them, and that the sleeves of them were slit so as to show 
large loose White shirts. They were padded in the shoulder with large 
waddings called ''mahoitres:”+ and were worn of silk, of satin, and 
of velvet, even by mere boys. The beaux, however, and perhaps the 
hoys, were as capricious as spoilt children in their tastes and fancies; 
and after coming out one day in the shortest of short jackets, the 
next would, like great babies, go about in long clothes, ‘'soe long 
in soothe att times that they dyd dangle in y« dirt.’’ 

Such of our readers as have been to public schools will have derived 
at least this benefit from their classic education, namely that they wiU 
not need us to translate the well-known line : — 

** Dum -vitaxit stulti •7itia, ia contraria cuxruiit.’* 

Of course we would not be so cruel as to call a swell a fool; but, with 
a softening of the ^‘stulti,” the verse was clearly applicable to dandies 
at this perio^ and we wonder the old writers, fond as they were of 
Latin, sho^d not have applied it. Besides their weathercocky ways 
in the fashion of their coats, the gentlemen of England who lived in 
Edwabd’s rekn, veered about as changeably iu the shaping of their 
shoes. On Monday jrou would meet a swell strutting a-down Chepe 
with pointed toes, which were called poulaines, a quarter of an ell long ; 
and on Tuesday you mi^ht see him sunning himself idly in the gardens 
of the Temple, having ms feet stuck into a sort of shoes termed duck- 
bills, wMch had a kind of heak-like projection at the toe, some five 
fingers in length. Before the week was out, if you chanced to come 

* This drawing is noteworthy as heing one of the first specimens of the noble art 
of ^ood-cutting with which onr English literature (the Book of Costumes not 
excepted) has been so much enriched. Dr. Dibdln says the art ** began to prevail 
about the year 1460,” i. e., the year before the reign of ]^ward the Fourth. Doubt- 
less the drawings which illuminate this chapter, and which are all taken from the 
artists of the period, will remind the thoughtful reader of the lines in the jExeursioii, 
where Wordsworth speaks of these same “wooden cute — 

“ Strange and uncouth ; dire faces, figures dire. 

Sharp-kneed, sharp-elbowed, aud lean-ancled too. 

With long and ghostly shanks : forms wlmfii once seen ! 

Can never be forgotten.” j 

t This luxury, however, was only for the higher classes. By the sumptuary 
statute which was passed during this reign, ** no yeoman, or person under a yeoman,” 
waa allowed bolsters «r staffing of wool, cotton or cadis in his iK>iirpoint or doublet^ 
under a penalty of a six and eightpenoe fine and fbrfeituxe to somebody of the 
offending garment. 
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across him, 70U perhaps would find him sporting a new sort of pedal 
BRITISH COSTU M ES. envelopes, and carrying his absurdity to fully as great widths as he had 
previously done lengtfe. Slippers, we are told, were made so very 
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FJttOai THE FRONTISPIECE TO THE FAMOUS BALLAD OF YB OHILDE OF 
COCKAIGNE AND Y" COItDWAINERE.” DATE 1479. 

broad in front as to exceed the measure of a good foot,” but whether 
they were worn to hide the measure of a bad one, the chronicler is not 
so rude here as to hint. 

If history he believed, our fourth Ebwabi) had not much to recom- 1 
mend him to posterity. One writer (does the reader recollect the ' 
name of Eobbton?) speaks of him as being — j 

** — — To each voluptuous vice a slave. 

Cruel, intemperate, vain, suspicious, brave.” 

But of this long strinsr of epithets, the only one we need to say a 
word on is the third. Yanity being one of the chief failings of the 
sovereign, it may be fancied that ms courtiers followed his example, 
and were unchecked in their preposterous pomps and vanities of dress. 
It is true an Act of Parliament was passed for their prevention; and 
popular opinion, speaking through the mouths of the street-boys of the 
period, was doubtless prone to treat with levity the very heavy swells. 
But neither statutory laws nor the chaffing of the streets have ever 
much effect to mitigate the dandyism of the day ; and although it was 
provided that “no one under a lord” should maike a fool of himself by 
wearing a short jacket and long shoes, and that every tradesman manu- 
facturing such articles should be fined a sovereign (and be cursed by 
clergy for the shoemaking offence), we will be bound to say short 
jackets and long shoes still were made, and that other fools than lords 
were found to wear them. 

By this sumptuary statute, which was passed in the third year of 
I the reign of Edwabb thjb Fourth, bachelor knights were forbidden to 
! wear cloth of velvet upon velvet, unless they were Knights of the 
Garter^ This is the first tax upon bachelors recorded in our History; 
and as the mania for finery appears to be reviving, it might not be 
unwise to reimpose some such a hindrance on it. There really is no 
saying how it might affect the Census, if single swells were now pro- 
hibited from wearmg porkpie hats and pegtops, and a dozen other 
things which we have no space here to schedule. 

Unbecomingly cropped heads, and closely-shaven chins and cheeks, 
had been in fashion during the three last preceding reigns ; but fops 
now wore their hair “so long that it dyd come into their eyes, and 
wits dyd say they looked like members of y* hai^-stocracie.” Beards, 
whiskers, and moustaches were, however, still discountenanced, for the 
ladies, it was said, did set their face against them. 

But little change took place now in the miHtary equipment. A 
modern writer says, that it “presents few striking novelties,” and 
indeed the only novel weapons for striking that present themselves 
are the genetaire, or janetaire, a sort of Spamsh lance, the voulge, 
which varied slightly from the old glaive or goisarme, and the halbert 
(now first mentioned), whose name doubtless was derived from the 
earliest kind of poleaxe, which the Germans, and perhaps the Poles, 
called alle-barde, or cleave-all. Swords and bucklers were first given 
to archers at this time ; for although, like our Bifiemen, these soldiers 
were intended to fight chiefiy at long ranges, it was found that they 
were sometimes forced to battle hemd tonand, and then a sword ana 
shield were sure to come in handy. 

We have said the Civil Sw-ells were somewhat heavy at this period; 
but the Knights, when in full fig, were even yet more ponderous. 
Enormous globular breastplates were worn upon the chest, and the 
feet were strongly shielded by soUerets of steel, whose long points are 
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represented curving downwards from the stirrup. Their funny-bones 
they guarded with immense sharp-angled elbow-plates, and neither 
jokes nor lances could be poked into their ribs, so well were they pro- 
tected with their metal casing. That Royal wit, King James the 



Kirst, is said to have remarked of the armour of this era^ that **it 
canna be denied it was an ower gude inveention, as it heendered a pulr 
body frae being hurt himseF, or hurting ither people, by reason of 
its clumsiness.’^ 

This in some measure explams the marvels which < we read, oi how 
knights battered one another, like Hotspur and Jaei FaUtaff, by 
the three hours together, without doing much more damage than just 
to make their noses bleed. This however was providing that they 
oould keen their seats, for when once a knight came down it was 
literally all up with him. The mere shock of his fall was quite enough 
in general tolmock him out of time; and as he could not anyhow get 
up without assistancei, his conqueror could coolly choose the best chink 
in the armour to give the cot^ de 3raee» It was for tins reason perhaps 
that the horses were now armed almost as heavily as their riders, 
having shields upon their chests and manefaires upon their manes, 
while a strong plate called the olianfron gave protection to the face. 
This plate had a sharp boss, or point, projecting from the forehead, 
and a plume by way of ornament sprouting up between the eats, in 
the manner of the cherry-tree upon the stag shot by Munchaitsen. 
The saddle too was made of a peculiar construction, projecting round 
the thigh so as to hold bad riders firmly to their seats. A splendid 
specimen of this is shown in a quaint drawing in one of the Harleian 
manuscripts, where the steed is represented rather bigger than a dray- 
horse, and having a cropped mane and absurdly short bob-tail, which 
we presume to have been according to the fashion of the time. This 
presumption is supported by one of those old lyrics which antiquarians 
have had to thank us for unearthing, and which with the quaint plea- 
santry belonging to this period, relates in sixty stanzas how y« gentil 
knight Ste Doodah— 

Bph go ta IBpsome tohme, 

^on Pe Bfthge SBagr, 

Instills mon^ on ^ ttsgge, 

iFor oniftite to fyabe octt on ^ Baqw!” 


Quite the Reverse. 

CoTTNT Oasella, the Minifiter of I^ncis the Second, the small 
German potentates, and all the other minor fry of Despotism, are in 
horror at the audacity of Yictoe Emmanuel, m coming to the rescue 
of the Two Sicilies, and denounce his conduct as a vic^tion of what 
they call the Gentium.^* 

They omit a syllable. What Yicion Emmanuel has trampled under 
foot— and all honour to Mm for it— is the ** Jus Bepeutium*^ which in 
despotisms, so far from being identicM wilih the "'Jus Gentium!* is 
precisely the reverse. In the name of " the right of nations,” he over- 
bears ” the right divine' of Kings to govern wrong.” 


GUILDHALL AS IT-.SHOULD BE. 

A Sadlt inaccurate description of the decorations at Guildhall for 
the Lord Mayor’s Eeast last week having crept into the papers, 
Mr, Bunch has been requested for the interest of the public to ftirnish 
what on Derby-days is known as a “ c’rect list” 

The These being the entrance-chambers leading to the 

Banquet Hall, were appropriately embellished with trophies apper- 
taining to the culinary art. Stewpans, spits, and saucepots were 
clustered at each corner, fianked by frying-pans and gridirons, and 
surmounted by a banner with the Arms (bared) of the Chief Cook. 
The walls, instead of being whitewashed, were delicately fioured, and 
festooned with turnip roses and camellias cut from beet-root. In the 
centre of each panel was an elegant medallion, carved to represent the 
top of a raised pie. This formed a fitting background for the Statue 
of the Chefy moulded from a portrait drawn by Coox, R. A., and showing 
that great personage in Ms robes of ofSice, consisting of an apron and a 
white cotton cap. The Chef is represented in a graceful classic atti- 
tude, bearing in one hand a beautiful bouquet of parsley, sage, and onions, 
and in the other brandishing a rolling-pin, after the manner of a Field- 
Marshal with his baton. Underneath this figure was inscribed in hard- 
boiled wMtes of egg the suitable quotation,from Gomus (slightly altered) : 

« Two blissful things in. here are borne,' 

Good soup, good meat, the Cook bath sworn I 

The Great Here, as every Alderman knows, the Feast of St. 
Lord Mator is annually served, and the embellishments were strictly 
in accordance with that fact. Garlands of knives and forks, joined in 
ha^ipy union, were suspended from the ceiling and glittered in the gas : 
while all .the statues in the Hall were draped with table-cloths and. 
napkins, which served to give a chaste and classical effect. The 
Eastern window was adorned with a finely-painted allegory, representing 
the combined forces of Common Gouncilmen and Livery preparing to 
defend the Good Dinners of the City, and other ancient privileges 
wMch they and their forefathers have so copiously empyed. Over the 
chair of state were the portraits (size of life) of the Loeud and Ladt 
Mayoress, each with a large plate of steaming turtle-soup before 
them, aud uudemeath, the civic motto 

Happy, happy, happy Mayob, 

Nona but tne brave deserves the Fare I ” 

" Aldermen’s Committee Statues chiefiy modem, embellished 

this apartment, aud as the figures mostly were modelled from live 
aldermen, it is unnecessary to say that they were of great elegance. 
A classic group of Hbliogobbleds (the first of ancient Aldermen}, 
attired by the Graces, very naturally excited an immense deal of atten- 
tion: as did a statuette representing Epicurus in the act of carving his 
first haunch of venison. Appropriate mottoes were inscribed in ^Id 
letters on the walLs, one being a neat paraphrase of a well-known old 
school couplet: — 

" In gutaing Torfclo every day. 

Let my sisfc course be passed ; 

And let me hope my rdish may 
E’en for three platefuls last T* 

Loggia of the Bxcheqtter The decorations here were of a 

severer style. The walls were draped with the paid bills of all the 
Lord Mayors’ Banquets for the last four hundred Tuars, and on a black 
board in the centre of each of the four walls was inscribed the exact 
sum total of the money thus consumed. How many milLions have been 
guzzled aud gormandised away since the Cat of Bichard Whitting- 
ton lapped up her first ha’porth at the expense of City Goal-tax-payers, 
we leave Economy to ^oan for and Posterity to guess. 


THE TWO KINGS AT TEANO. October 35, 1860. 

Yiotor and Garibaldi, side by side-— 

The crowned King and the crownless,— hand in hand, 
’Neath the blue sky of their r^enerate land. 

Silent, mid shouting thousands, Lo, they ride! 

Not mai^ ro^al hands so pure of gmlt. 

As to be. laid within that stainless palm. 

Homy with grasp of the familiar hilt ; 

Not many royM looks could brave the calm 
Of those deep-seated and unwavering eyes, . 

Fearful or terrible, as ruth or war 
Subdues or lights them. Bide on, to the cries 
Of ” Long live Italy ! ” while, near and far. 

All good men’s hopes bless thine investiture. 

Honest King-maker, of an honest King, 

And pray thy work may stand, till rooted snr^ 

In spite of friends that as the ivy cling. 

Stifling with wintry green, that shows like spring.. 

Ride on, Yictob Emmanuel, to the throne 
From wMch crowned wickedness hath toppled down,. 
While Garibaldi, guerdonless, alone, 

Takes his far higher throne, and nobler crown ! 
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A CANON AND A BLUNDEEBUSS. 

Ths Imh Brigade, having returned from those plains of Italj^hich, 
according to CuLUBiii, they miraculously purpled with a very small 
Quantity of blood in the unsuccessful attempt to subjugate Italians to 
despotism, arrived the other day at Dublin, where, amid the cheers of 
a multitude impatient of the gaHiugyoke of Constitutional Government, 
they were harangued by the Eev, Canon Pope, who, according to a 
newspaper ironical named the M’eeman, ** came forward to address the 
young men of the Brigade, and to welcome them home in the name of 
religion .and of their country.’^ The Reverend Canon then discharged 
himself of a tremendous load of unspeakable bombast, but his can- 
nonade comprised one particular bang, the report of which deserves to 
reverberate. Having told his hearers that they bad done all manner of 
the finest possible thmgs for their “Holy Father ” (the Canon’s name- 
sake), their “ Holy M-other the Church,” and the “ Great Catholic 
family of Christendom,” he wound np a prodigious period of balder- 
dash with the following portentous climax of bosh : — 

And in the blood of your fhllen brave ones you have offered up a holocaust on 
the altar of religion to the Great God of battles.” 

” This thundering explosion of pompous untruth created, according to 
the J^eeman^ “profound sensation.” No doubt. The sublimity of 
solecism was like^ to overwhelm the imagination of a crazy rabble. 
Of course Canon Pope cannot know that a holocaust is a victim burnt 
entire. If he had ''been acquainted with that fragment of etymology, 
he would haxdl:^ have told even an Irish Brigade that they had offered 
up a holocaust iu the blood of their fallen brave. If those heroes had 
caught CiALDiNi, or Fanti, and roasted their victim whole, then there 
womd have been some sense, at least, in oongratplating them on having 
offered up a holocaust on the altar of religion— religion of a peculiar 
kind — to the Great God of battles — a deity whose worship demands 
human saciifioes. The less a Popish priest talks about holocausts the 
better, even' when he does not talk nonsense. A certain artist of 
■ aaitiqnity— a villanous flunkey — ^wishing to curry favour with a tyrant, 
Gtsnsiaructed a bi^ cl£ Iws, and presented it to that potentate, for the 
purpose of enabling him to perforin holocausts in its interior, by hnm- 
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ing '^people alive there, in the meanwhile enjoying the pleasure of 
hearmg them bellow. The hull of Pebilltis was more savage than 
that of Canon Pope, and besides, Pebillus’s hull contained the holo- 
caust, whereas Canon Pope’s holocaust involves his bull. This bull 
will not make quite the same noise as what may be supposed to have 
proceeded from the other one ; but the Irish priest, as well as the 
Athenian sculptor, must be admitted to have made a roaring bull. 
PsTALABis, as our youth are aware, rewarded the ingenuity and devotion 
of Pebillus, by putting him forthwith into the toy which he had 
fabricated to afford his patron amusement at the expense of others, and 
playing, by way of experiment, in the first instance with himself. The 
cruel ingratitude of the Tyrant of Agrigentum will not be imitated by 
I the Roman Pontiff, and Pio Nono at least will not command Canon 
I Pope to he roasted for his own holocaust. 


The Englishman in Prussia. 

In confirmation of a statement respecting Prussian custom-house 
extortion, which appeared in the Tmes under the head of “ Prussian 
Insolence,” a correspondent of the same journal^ signing himself 
“ A Tbavelleb,” declares that somewhere in Prussia he was made to 
pay duty on IJlb. of children’s ordinary biscuits, which the ofi&cial 
who inspected his luggage asserted to be sweetmeats. The oostoms of 
the Prussians appear to he as bad as their manners. 


VEBT HBAVT ORDNANCE. 

Accobding to a calculation which has appeared in the MecFianics^ 
Magazine^ our Armstrong guns, of which we possess 451, have cost the 
country no less than £2,000 a-piece. Truly the Armstrong gun is a 
tremendous weapon. We ought to be able to knock La Gloire into 
atoms with our two-thousand-pounders. ■ 

mNEBAXOGICAIi DISGOVEBT BT AN IBISHMAN. 

How to turn brass into gold “ Marry an heiress.” 
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DEFOBTABT MATTER. 


THE BLACK LAUREATE. 

The last lot of Blacks, (we forget their names,) are as 
prompt with their minstrelsy as any of the grimy song- 
sters who have preceded them. We are delighted to learn 
that on the day of the safe arrival of the future (many and 
many a long day off may his nomination be !) Edward 'TTm 
Seventh, the Laureate to the Sable Melodists dashed off 
the following exquisite Poem, which was sung at night, 
and rapturously applauded, and encored forty-seven times, 
by an mtelligent British.audience : — 

* I. 

Some de Prince hab come, 

He am not a lubber. 

We hab got de Prince ob Whaler 
S o we need not blubber. 

Chick-a-boo, chack-a-boo. 

Lobby bobby beer O, 

Home de Phincs ob Whales hab come. 

Sailing in de M&ro, 

Chick-a-boo, chack-a-boo, &c. 

n. 

Him want to wash him hands, boys, 

Dirty wid de ^e, 

So him gone to Windsor, 

’Cos dere him get de soap. 

Chick-a-boo, cha^-a-boo, 

Dance and kick up antic, 

*Cos de Pbinob ob Whales hab come. 
Crossing de Atlantic. 

Chick-arboo, chack-a-boo, &c. 

in. 

Prince Althed tumble off de Cape, 

So him had a bad knee. 

Don’t him wish he ’d been instead 
In de Ariadne. 

Chick-a-boo, chack-a-boo. 

Time for going bed-ward, 1 
But one cheer before we go, ’* 

Hoor^, Albttk-Edwabd ! 

Chick-a-boo, chack-a-boo, &c. 


Augustxfe. “ I sat, Lauba, just tell us bbfobb ant one comes, whetheb 
MY Back Hair *s parted straight 1 ” 


An Infallible Seecific against Sea-Siohness.— 
Never go to Sea. 


LEOTTIEE OP A HEW LOED MATOE. 

At the Court of Aldermen held on the 14th instant at Gnildhall. 
when the Lord Mayor presided for the first time in his official 
capacity, according to the newspapers : — ,, 

“ His Locdahip at the commencement of the proceedings rose and said, ' In 
taking my place in this Court for the first time as Lord Mayor of the City of L<mdon, 
I cannot mu to feel that 1 am entering on a post of great honour and dignity* and 
that I shall often have occasion to entreat the kind consideration of my brethren of 
the Court of Aldermen. I feel, however, great confidence in being able to perform 
the duties that will devolve upon me, because I know that I may at all times appeal 
to my brother Aldermen for the assistance of thtir experience and wisdoxn, and I 
have no doubt that with such assistance 1 shall be able to go through my duti^ in 
a manner that will be satisfactoiy to my brother-dtizens, and at the same time 
fully support the dignity and pzivlleges of the Court." 

Evidently the above is an incorrect report of the Lord Mayor’s 
observations. The speech which his Lordship really did make was 
most .probably one of this sort:— In (making my appearance in this 
Court for the first time as Lord Mayor of the City of Loudon, I pain- 
fully feel that I am exhibiting myself in a character which will be too 
generally deemed ridiculous. So many of my predecessors in office 
Have principally dis^guished themselves by their folly, that in attiring 
myself in these robes, an^utting on this chain, and taking my seat in 
this chair, 1 know that 1 am exposing myself to inevitable derision. 
Hoping, however, to contribute as little as possible to the public 
amusement, 1 trust that my brethren of the Court of Aldermen will 
excuse me if 1 occasionally deviate from a precedent which would 
require me to make a fool of myself. 1 entertain some hope that 1 
may manage to perform the duties which will devolve upon me 
without incurring very much ridicule, because I have determined to 
pay no attention to any nonsense which ’may he uttered by my brother 
Aldermen, and not to allow their advice or opinions to infiuence me at 
all contrarily to my own judgment, in the discharge of my office. As a 
member of the Legislature, accustomed to participate in the delibe- 
rations of an orderly and decorous assembly, 1 trust I shall be enabled 
to preside over you with that propriety of which the Speaker of the 


House of Commons has afforded me an example, and thus, whilst sup- 
porting the privileges, very considerably elevate the dignity, of tms 
Court. Now then. Gentlemen, silence if you please ; let us proceed to 
business, and let me entreat all of yon to keep your tempers. 


AN UNDUTEFUL PAPA. 

Cardinal Antonelli has given Cardinal Wiseman the office to 
collect Peter’s Pence for the Pope, and Cardinal Wiseman has 
ordered his clergy to levy the desired contribution. Among the pur- 
poses for which his Holiness solicits a whip” are “the requirements 
of his army.” Now, that the Pope’s hat should go round among his 
faithful disciples simply to collect the means of paying the expenses of 
their faith, is all very well ; and to that end they may reasonably be 
invited to drop their coppers into the tiara ; but do they believe in the 
Papal Army ? That is a new dogma indeed, and transcends all con- 
ceivable conception. 

The truth is, that Pius Papa is a very fast old gentleman; an extra- 
vagant papa : a regular joere modigue. He has been outrunning the 
constable in keeping a standing army, if t^t army can be called 
standing which has particularly distinguished itself by racing away. 
Papa should in all conscience have put down his expensive military 
establishment before he proceeded to ask for pecuniary assistance at 
the hands of his children. 


An. Unexpected Betum. 

We thought that the principle of “No Money Betnmed” applied 
to il^yaL just the same as to Theatrical houses. However, we have 
stumbled over an exception. The King of Saxony has returned 
to the Chambers the extraordinary sums which they voted last year, 
not having any occasion for them. We wonder when we shall see any- 
thing of so pleasing and acceptable a nature ever figure amongst our 
“ Government Eetums ? ” 
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WHO STAHTED THE EIESI BIFLE CORPS? 


01 to use a stronger adjective, 
a most unseemly squabble 
has been going on in print 
as to who first set on foot 
the Yolunteer Movement. 
At least a score of indi- 
viduals, not to use a stronger 
substantive, have severally 
claimed the sole right to be 
called the Benefactor to their 
country, in so far as the origi- 
nating of Bifie practice is 
concerned. Now, without 
wishing to make rows, or in 
any way detract from any 
one^s pretensions, Capxain' 
Punch begs leave to hint in 
the mildest manner possible, 
that everybody livmg (in- 
cluding Mr. Smith and the 
Em£J2iioe OB China) is very 
wcH aware that it was Cap- 
tain Punch who got up the 
first Eifie Corps ever formed 
in England, and thereby gave 
the start to this world-ex- 
citing movement. Any stupid 
sceptic who dares to doubt 
this fact, is advised hereby to 



an “Invincible Rifle Corps, to be known as the Punch Bifies." This 
Corps was gazetted at Captain Punch’s private Horse Guards in the 
ensuing week, and was by several years the first of all the corps which 
have been started, and may be viewed as being the mainsprmg from 
which the movement sprung. 

Captain Punch, whose modesty is as well known’aa his valour, would 
not have adverted to these historic facts, but for his anxiety to end the 
squabbling aforementioned, which is setting by the ears men who ought 
to be good friends, as they are good fellows, and who should know 
better than engage in an uncivu war, even although happily it be 
merely a verbal one. 


(JIANT POPE BITES HIS NAILS. 

XRANSIATION (vERTPIEd) OP A HOLOGRAPH LETTER PROM CARDINAL 
ANTONEUJ^ THE POPE’s MINISTER, TO A BROTHER CARDINAL ON HIS 
INVOLUNTART TRAVELS. 

“ Alar Mr 'Brouwer, the Church suffers great' discouragement in 
tnese e\^ days, her hands are fettered and her enemies compass her 
round about. The dungeons in which she was wont to immure the 
^ j jSt good of their souls, are emptied of their human tenants 

and thrown open to the gaze of the profane and to the glasses of the pho- 
tOOT^er; h^ instruments of chastisement are hung up in museums, 
Md the_ macmw of her miracles is sold to the exhibitor of the 
^antoccuu. We have fallen upon bad days, and I see no silver Imiwg 
to clouds that frown around the chair of St. Peter. Ora pro nobis / 
Xet, O my brother, the Church of Rome is not wholly abandoned. 
Persecuted ^she is m the Old World, she can yet vindicate in the 
J\ew her nght to be the directress and governess of There 

she IS sM pmamtted to show what she would do everywhere if she 
® mission^ zeal is unchecked, there is nobly realised 
tbe beatific vision of the divine Montalembbrt, * a free church in a 
tree state, tm is to say, a state which desires no freedom but that of 
religion. ^ With humble but hearty joy I subduct from one of the 
accursed journals of England (one bearing the name of the blasphemous 
we that seeks to Muaihilate distances fixed byProvidenoeTietween 
™ following gracious and glorious news from 

do show his 

pioiane rage at Ecclesia s tnumphs : — 

of the tlieatrefl of this city, Mxba- 
of the church, faction, and his ■wife being present, an appeal "was 
^ subjects theWeSii^ of peaoe!^ A poor 

occasion a favourable one, arose, an? in a most pathetic 

administered, Mibamoit was iSbrmed that the 

‘beglT^ioBaie deal body; myoriUm 


“ Blessed be noble Miramon, and blessed ;|be his wife, a true and 
devoted Catholic, who — 

•* On no single occasion has been known to intercede on behalf of any unfortunate 
-victim, bub, on the contrary, has ever hounded her husband on.’* 

“ Good and devout woman ! Eor her the prayers of Rome shall not 
be wanting. But here is another of the vigorous deeds of the Lamo- 
BicihRE 01 Mexico, the Champion of the Church : — 

I An unlucky peasant having been taken by the pressgang to serve as a soldier 
and conveyed to some barracks within the precincts of the palace, his -wife went to 
see him, and, with the view of enabling him bo osoape. took with her female attire 
with which to disguise him. The man and his wife were both seised, and three 
hundred la&hes administered to each. The former survived, but the poor woman, 
after giving birth to a still-born child, was conveyed to the hospital, where she 
shortly after died jol the most exciuciating agonies.” 

“ May these tortures be benefiioial to the soul of the wicked creature, 
who sought to take away her husband from the duties which he owed 
to the army of the Church. But these i^unishmenta are instances of 
the devotion with which her lay children in Mexieo serve her, now let 
us read, O my brother, and read with pious sorrow, that our lot is so 
different, how the clerical servants of Ecclesia serve her in the happy 
land of .Mexico in which the spirits of its first noble Spanish con- 
querors seem again warring for the faith 

“ The above cases boar but an infinitely small proportion to the atrocities that are 
being daily committed by the Clerical Assassins. The murders of prisoners, sick 
and wounded, cease to attract attention, so common arc they. It wtis only the 
other day that Vioxrio, one of the sons of tho Church killed in cold blood 400 
*plutos,’ or southern men, who surrendered to him. Losado, another son of the 
Church, skinned the soles of his prisoners’ feet and made thorn dance upon sharp 
stones. Miaamton’s brother is said to have burnt two of his prisoners alive, and 
certain it is that he assassinated a father for endeavouring to save his own daughter 
«*»***, ];q^ volumes would not suffice to recount the deeds of horror 
that have been committed by the Holy Church faction since -they came to power, 
and every one shudders to think that those deeds are dono at the instigation of the 
ministers of religion.” 

“ So write these blinded heretics, my brother, of that which they 
understand not, but we will take their evidence, though we repudiate 
their profane reasoning. Let us, my brother, join in petitions to.S. S. 
Moloch and Herod, that the hands of our brethren in Mexico, lay and 
clerical may be strengthened for the good work. We have done what 
we could, as Perugia and Naples, and a hundred other places can testify, 
but the sons of Zerniah have been too strong for us, aud the demon 
Liberty rides (rampant through the temples of Zion. But our hearts 
are with our Mexican brethren, what they do in majorem Dei ploriam 
we would do if we could, and though now Revolution rejoiceth that 
she hath tied our hands, they may yet be loosed, when, 0 Mexico, thy 
divine example shall be remembered. 

“ Till when, 0 my brother, your prayers. 

“ Thine, in the above named Saints, 

“ Dome, ITov, 5. {St. Ofddo^ ** Antonblli.’* 


A HANSOM FARE. 

The Empress or the French in a “common street cab” ! What 
a shock to Snobbesses who think it “not genteel” to ride in one! 
What a lifting up of hands must there have been among fine ladies 
when their husbands called^ their notice to this startling Court intelli- 
gence! What shrieks of “Did you eoerF” from tueir feminine 
acquaintances who think it vulgar to read newspapers, on being made 
acquainted with the appalling fact ! 

Well, after this we nope that we shall hear of no more nonsense 
being talked to struggling husbands who can’t afford a carriage, about 
ladies losing caste by being seen in common cabs. At any rate, when 
Angelina hints at her reluctance to enter such a vehicle, Edwin may 
without fear of Sir Orbsswbll Oresswbll make reply, “My pet! 
The Empress Eugi^nib once rode in a street-cab, and what an Empress, 
love, has done, surely, sweetest, ^on may do ! ” Indeed, seeing how 
the Empress has always led the ladies^ fashions, it would not much 
surprise us if soon it became vulgar to ride in private carriages, and if 
our fine ladies paid their calls and did their shopj^g in a ** common cab.” 

Is it known, we wonder, whether the street vehicle in which the 
Empress rode was a Bitnsom, or four-wheeler P As the fact is now 
historical, that Eugenie did take a cab, it ought to be recorded what 
^rtof one she took. We half indine ourselves to raess it was a 
Hansom, and we think whoever drove her certainly had never a more 
handsome fare. Clearly he, in/uture, ought to charge a double mileage, 
for his vehicle has now obtained a place in history, and somethmg 
extra surely should be charged for riding in it. Indeed, we think it 
would pay well to make a public exhibition of it. We are confident , 
that thousands would pay a willing shilling for the privilege of seeing 
where an Empress once has sat, and a shfiling more to be allowed | 
themselves to sit there. ^ Yes ; JPme/t gives all honour to his pet, the 
Empress ; and of all his Court acquaintances, proclaims her la plus 
vatUante, as well as la plus belle, Tne Triumphal Car of CiESAR will 
henceforth stand in the same rank as Eug]^N£E’s TriumphaL Gab ; the j 
Gab wherein she rode over the shams of false gentility, and bravely | 
triumphed over the mock rules of etiquette. j 
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m Mjesimmstjeir ^Wrieg. 

November 13, 1860. 


Ashes to Aslies ! Lay the hero down 
Within the grey old Abbey’s glorious shade. 

In our Walhalla ne’er was worthier laid. 

Since Martyr first won palm, or Yictor crown. 

’Tis well the State he served no farthing pays 
To grace with pomp and honour all too late 
His grave, whom, living. Statesmen dogged with hate. 
Denying justice, and withholding praise. 

Let England hide her face above his tomb. 

As much for shame as sorrow. Let her think 
tTpon the bitter cup he had to drink— 

Heroic soul, branded with felon’s doom. 

A Sea-King, whose fit place had been by Blake, 

Or our own Nelson, had he been but free 
To follow glory’s guest upon the sea, 

Leading the conquered navies in Ms wake— 

A Captain, whom it had been ours to cheer 
Prom conquest on to conquest, had our land 
But set its wisest, wortMest in command. 

Not such as hated all the good revere. 

We let them cage the Lion while the fire 
In his high heart burnt clear and unsubdued ; 

We let them stir that frank and forward mood 
Proni greatness to the self-consuming ire. 

The fret and chafe that wait on service scorned. 

Justice denied, and truth to silence driven; 

Prom men we left him to appeal to Heaven, 

’Gainst fraud set Mgh, and evidence suborned— 

We left Mm, with bound arms, to mark the sword. 

Given to wes^ hands : left Mm, with working brain. 

To see rogues traffic, and fools rasMy reign, 

Where Strength should have been guide, and Honour lord— 

Left Mm to cry aloud, without support. 

Against the creeping tMugs that eat away 
Our wooden walls, and boast as they betray, 

The base supporters of a baser Court, 

The crawling worms that in corruption breed. 

And on corruption batten, till at last 
Mistaken honour the proud victim cast 
Out to their spite, to writhe and pant and bleed 


Under their stings and slime ; and bleed he did 
Por years, till hope into heart-sickness grew. 

And he sought other seas and service new. 

And Ms bright sword in alien laurels Md. 

Nor even so found gratitude, but came 
Back to his England, bankrupt, save of praise, 

To eat Ms heart, through weary wishful days. 

And shape Ms strength to bearing of his shame. * 

Till, slow but sure, drew on a better time, 

And statesmen owned the check of public will ; 

And, at the last, light pierced the shadow chill 
That fouled Ms honour with the taint of crime. 

And then they gave him back the Knightly spurs 
WMch he had never forfeited— the rank 
Prom wMch he ne’er by ill-deserving sank, 

More than the Lion sinks for yelp of curs. 

Justice had lingered on its road too long : 

The Lion was grown old ; the time gone by. 

When for Ms aid we vainly raised a ciy. 

To save our flag from shame, our decks from wrong. 

The infamy is whose evil deed 
Is past undoing ; yet not guiltless we. 

Who, penniless that brave old man could see, 

Eestored to honour, but denied its meed. 

A Belisarius, old and sad and poor. 

To our shame not to /w#— so he lived on, 

Till man’s allotted four-score years were gone. 

And scarcely then had leave to ’stablish sure 

Proofs of Ms innocence, and of ^heir shame. 

That had so wronged him; and, this done, came death. 
To seal the assurance of Ms dying breath, 

And wipe the last faint tarnish &om Ms name. 

At last Ms fame stands fair, and full of years 
He seeks that judgment wMch his wrongers all 
Have sought before Mm— and above Ms pall 
His flag, replaced at length, waves with his peers’. 

He did not live to see it, but be knew 
His country with one voice had set it high ; 

And knowing tMs he was content to die, 

And leave to gracious Heaven what might ensue. 


Ashes to ashes ! Lay the hero down. 

No nobler heart e’er knew the bitter lot. 

To be misjudged, maligned, accused, forgot— 
Twine martyr’s palm among his victor’s crown. 


MODESTY AND MUSIC. 

The modesty of Mr, Punch is as world-known as Ms genius, but it 
clearly must not hinder him from calling public notice to whatever 
may enhance Ms exalted reputation. ' Now that Zapkibls and Table- 
turners and other impudent impostors have taken up the calling, Mr. 

but seldom -condescends to prophesy; but to prove that he is 
competent to do so when he chooses, he occasionally inserts a predic- 
tion in his print. The last with wMoh the world was favoured and 
astonished was published in his number for the sixth of last October, 
and predicted that the clear-voiced Claba. Novello, whose “ farewell 
performance” had taken place the previous week, would be heard 
again in London ere the endm^ of November. TMs marvellous pre- 
diction created great sensation m the musical world, and heavy bets 
were laid that it would fail to be fulfilled; for that. a “farewell per- 
formance” should prove to be a farewell, was a thing of course 
unheard-of in the annals of the art. Neverth^ss, the day wMch sees 
these words before the world will see another laurel added to the 


prophet Punch's crown, and Ms last wonderful prediction Mthfolly 
home out. On the evening of Wednesday, November 21at, wMle ev^ 
club and coffee-room, every street and dwelling-hous^ is ringing with 
Ms praise, in St. James’s Hall will issue the last notes that our Claba 
will bring out for us Londoners before she takes her weU-wou rest. 
All ye who music love and would its pleasures prove had better change 
your gold and silver for these notes, for they are the last with wMch 
your ears by her will ever be enriched. 


[Aj>yEBTiSEio:3irT.] 

rpo THE CLERGY. — ^Re^ectable middle-aged Clergymen, with low 
•A. Tlews, and without too intimate an acquaintance with the Heathen Poets and 
the Christian Fathers, will do well forthwith to send their addresses to the Earl of 
B., Lydian Ghambers, Exeter Hall, W.G., as one of them may hear of something to 
his adTantage in the neighbourhood of Worcester. Testimonials &om serious fhmi- 
Ues, (especiany ladies,) are desirable. N.B. It is particularly requested that appli- 
cations may not be made at the Pbemdeb’s private residence. 



A SONG WITHOUT WOEDS. 

From owr Idle Contributor. 

*• Beau Pttnoh, 

“ 1 Have been to bear tbe N^ht Dancers, a delightful opera 
by Mb.. LojoESy \ 7 lucb has just been capitally revived at Coveut Garden, 
by Miss Ptee and Mb. Habbisoe. If Lodbb were not an English- 
man, 1 would say that his opera is replete with grace, melody, tender- 
ness, harmony, colour, sparkle, cMc. elan, ensemble, and verve, but of 
course all those pretty words (and whatever they mean) must be 
reserved for Frenchmen and Italians. I will only say, just you take 
Mrs. Fmch, and Judina, and Tobina, and see if tiiey are not delighted. 
Mb. Lobeb has, of course, been kept in his proper place, that is to 
say, entirely neglected, by managers, for many years, but that is no 
reason why, if an Englishman has somehow contrived to knock out 
a fine work, we should not go and e^oy it, meaning, 1 am sure, no 
disrespect to M. M. Tebdi; Flotow, HAidjvy, Aiakt, and the rest of 
the deities of music. 

“But ny principal object in writing to you is to say that those 
Fatal Fairies, the Wilis, are the agents m the drama of this opera, and 
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“But ny principal object in writing to you is to say that those 
Fatal Faines, the Wilis, are the agents m the drama of this opera, and 
that a capital notion came into my head. ' We have not had the NighU 
Dancers for several srears, and it has been a loss to the stage. Gould not 
a good parody he written on one of those black songs, and be called 

“0 WUis, we have missed you V* 

If so, hadn’t you better tell one of your young men to write it. You 
can’t expect me to find the notion and the poei^ too. 

“1 am, dear Dunch, 


sotjthwaef: election. I 

We are happy to learn that Southwark has no intention of yielding 
to the base dictation of those who invite her to neglect her own 
inhabitants, and seek to be represented by^ some mere statesman. 
Mud is thicker than water, and we have no idea of settiug aside local 
men for the sake of giving a seat to somebody who is nothing to us, 
and probably never waded through the Borough in all his life. We 
are gratided to state that if Mb. Ehykb, our eminent Cheesemonger, 
should find it incompatible with his duties to take our representation 
upon him, and the health of Mb. Youbg Codlings, our distinguished 
Fishmonger, shouldinducehis indefatigablemedicalattendantDn. Sbcith 
to forbid his standing, Mb. Tbytetts, our celebrated Ironmonger, has 
nobly declared that he will not abandon old Southwark at her need. Each 
of these gentlemen has ample pecuniary means, and though it is a base 
libel on Southwark to write, as has been written, that it costs £10,000 to 
keep her publicans in ^ood humour, and to seat a candidate (for we know, 
from vouchers, that it does not cost nine-tenths of that sum), we are 
proud to believe that the neighbourly claims of our enlightened con- 
stituency will not be forgotten by any of the gentlemen we have named. 
We need neither Mb. Layabd, Mb. Helps, Mb. Wenxwobxh Dilkb, 
nor Mb. Miall, while we have citizens like those we have mentioned, 
and we beg to assure the scoffing critics and the sneering press that 
the “ Southwark snobs “ know on which side their bread is buttered. 
’•^Southwark Sentinel. 


^^ToMr.Funchr 


“Yours affectionately, 


attectionateiy, 

“Sallust Lazytongs,’^ 


The Way op Fools.— W hen an argument gets into such a'dreadful 
fog, that it is impossible to see one’s way through it, it may be owing 
to the absence of the necessary Links. 


A Maiden Effort. 

“I Sttppose,” inquired the courteous Duke, “that amongst the 
Coast Defences, Plymouth will he included ? ” 

“ Of course,’’ replied the voung Prince, who, we are glad to state, 
reads his Funch regularly, * it ,is a wise policy that makes Plymouth 
Safe as well as SouiicL’|| 

“Companions op the Bath.” — ^Soap and Towels/ 
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FEOS OUE CHINESE COEBESPONDENT. 

^ {A Letter vmtten from tlie Seat <f War to the Felcm F&my Trumpet,) 

ING a song of triumph! A g ain 
onr arms are yiotorious! 
Agrain have the Barbarians 

g Y their grandfathers eat 
!) fled, routed and dis- 
mayed, before the mgals of 
onr braves ! Again mL his 
Serene If olgency, the Of- 
spring of the Snn (may his 
pigtail never grow less !) 
clap his hands, and grow his 
flnger-nails in safety and in 
peace, and offer votive vic- 
tims to onr battle-god! 

** My last letter informed 
you how the enemy had 
effected a landing from their 
war-ships, which, as I re- 
marked, are dnmsy ill-con- 
structed vessels, and not to 
be compared for speed or 
power with onr jnnks. By 
advice of onr commanders, 
the landing was permitted 
to be made without attack ; 
for the old spider knows 
better than to frighten away 
the blue-bottle that is fluttering to his web. Having let them disem- 
bark their handfoL or so of men (at the most, it is computed that they 
number but flve millioniO» Gbiteeal Sabg-ko-iin-sin calmly waited 
their arrival at the Taku forts, which to Inre the silly infldels safe into 
onr jaws, it had been resolved that they should cari^ by assault. To 
achieve this clever stratagem, a masterly baekwara movement was 
effected by onr braves ; and with the exception of some six thousand 
or so, who to keep up the pretence, were suffered to be killed, all our 
troops retired without hindrance or contusion, and in as perfectly good 
plight as when they left Pekin. The enemy it is true attempted to 
annoy us by letting off his cannon at us on onr march; but the only 
damage done to us was that 'our sides grew rather sore, with our 
agonies of laughter at his absurd attempts. 

** Their warfare is still waged upon the andentest of methods, such 
as Wabxi-itusl or or any other of onr Generals would 

deem only fit tor babies, and, if they prize their peacock’s feather, 
would not dare to use. Plain, straightforward fighting is all these 
fools have yet been trained for, and they apparently know nothing of 
trickeries and strajiagems, and all those finer arts of warfare, in wmch 
our officers and ministers are so snrpassinglj well versed. The well- 
known maxim of Pxm-xi (the great authority upon Celestial military 
tactics) that — 

** Ho who fights and rans away. 

Hay live to fight another day,” 

they either foolishly ignore, or else have never heard of ; and so^ far 
does their brute courage carry them away, that they often fall a sacrifice 
to its stupid sway. 

*‘To make sure of the Barbarians, and prevent their running away, 
an order has been issued to'destroy their fleet ; and as a couple of our 
junks have been commissioned for the purpose, there wiU be the utmost 
ease in effecting its accomplishment. As far as all our spies have yet 
been able to discover, the Barbarians (may the bones of their great- 
grandfathers be grilled!) are perfectly unconscious of the fate that 
IS in store for them, and unsuspecting of the snare which has so 
cleverly entrapped them. At their present rate of marching, you may 
expect them at Pekin in the course of the [next week, so bid the 
executioners to have their saws in readiness. Geeeeal San'G-xo- 
iJE-snr, with his victorious army, still heads them on the march, and, 
to avoid the chance of contact, keeps his rear six miles in front of the 
I Barbarian boots.” - 

ANOTHEE ACGOHNT. | 

{Private and Chr^tdenUal^ and not meant for PuUie Print,) 

"O, my Ji-Hi-Ki Cbi-ei, we are all as dead as tea-leaves! The 
Barbarians have landed from their world-conquering fleet. Such sMps, 
0 Ji-Hi-Ei Cbi-ei l-'Monsters made of iron, with fiery dragons chained 
inside them, tamed by the barbarians to do their bloody work I, These 
dr^ons, it is said, are fed on coals and boiling water, so you may con- 
ceive they have no bowels of compassion in their bocues, and are, even 
in their slavery, the most hot-tempered of brutes. Their breath steams 
up like smoke from their long stiff black proboscis, their evei^ snort 
is like a thmder-clap, and when they scream, they maxe one faint. 
“The arji)s. too, of the enemy are as fearful as their fleets. They 
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have g^t guns that roar as though it were a whirlwind, and that 
shake the mountains like a mighty earthquake. The beffis they carry 
weigh a qwter of a ton, and these monster shot are fired with I'such 
power ana precision, as to hit the smallest humming-bird at a dozen 
score of milesj 

“What mortal might can stand against such murder-bringing 
monst^sP In five minutes and three seconds they took the Taku 
Ports, defended though they were by the bravest of our braves. Oar 
gingala were no more to them than baby-guns and pea-shooters. Un- 
harmed by our fire (for they bear a charm about tnem which renders 
them ball-proof), they slaughtered, hand to hand, three millions of our 
men. Hxjmp-ti is no more ; Dump-ti sleeps in peace ; even the brave 
PuN-xi lies numbered with the slain 1 SA:e7G-xo-LiN-siN is indeed the 
only warrior who has escaped. Thanks to his lucky star (as well as 
his long legs), he hath lost his peacock’s feather, but hath saved his life. 

“ What need I tell you more ? Be warned in time, 0 Mend ! Pack 
up your tea at once, and prepare your toes to stretch. If you value 
your existence leave your valuables behind you. They wifl terribly 
impede you, and if I survive, you may rely i will take care of them. 
Moreover, I would recommend you to cut off your long finger-nails. 
The less you have to carry, the quicker you will travel. 

“ I remain, expecting every moment to be roasted, ; 

“ The webtoheh okb who usee to sign j 

HIHSELF TONE OWN COBEESFONDENX.” 

“P.S. Before you go, dig a hole beneath the Ghioa rose-tree in your 
garden, and hide me the cash due for my last quarter’s salary. On 
second thoughts I hope to keep my head on by sharing off my pig-tail, 
and by becoming a Barbarian perhaps to save my life.” 


BAUAHUNG TO BOMBING. 

(The Eoro of Dahomey’s oiiginal offer of an asylum to the Ee-Eing of Naples.) 

Gobeawasea BombalilIiT, gosh, gniroo, 
Butchee-wutchee, blockchop, hang! 

Ghing! tamarambo, tonga, boo; 

M^rabonee bosco bang ! 

YoUy-oUy, gogo, yah ! fo-fum ! 

Badahung hab den for tudder : 

Debbie long a debble, M, chum-chum, 

Bohbaully buokra brudder ij 


THE IMMENSITY OE THE LOED MAYOE. 

A Most imposing idea of the greatness of the Lobd Mayoe oe 
London will be given to any Prenchman into whose hands may fail a 
number of the (My Press, wherein is quoted a description of the jewels 
of the Civic Sovereign, derived from the interesting and instructive 
pen of Me. Times 

Ths collar (date ^ of pure gold, composed of a series of links, efvph formed 

of a letter S ; a united York and Lwcaster (or Henry thb Sbvehth) rose, and a 
massive knot. The ends of the chain are joined by the portcullis, flrom the points 
of whioh, suspended by a ring of diamonds, hangs the jewel. The entire collar con- 
tains 28 8% 14 roses, IS kxiots, and measures 64 inches. The jewel contains in the 
centre the City arms, cut in cameo of a delicate blue, on an olive ground. Sur- 
rounding this, a garter of bright blue, edged with white and gold, bearing the City 
motto, ‘ Domim JOir^ ITos,* in gold letters. The whole is encircled with a costly 
border of gold 3*s, alternating with rosettes of diamonds, set in silver. The jew^ is 
suspended from the collar hy a portcuUls, but when worn without the collar is sus- 
pended by a broad bine ribbon. The investiture is by a massive gold chain, and 
when the Mayor is re-elected, by two chains.” 

The ends of the Lobd Mayoe’s ebaiu are joined by a portcullis. Pie 
jpede MercuUmf What must be the size of that chain which, has a port- 
cullis for its clasp I The great Lobd Mayob oe London is sure^ 
distinguished hy a physical greatness nearly proportionate to his 
digoiiy. Pancy a man walking about with a portcullis on his breast ! 
Are not the Aldermen of London sons of Anax? These will he the 
natural exclamations of inteUigent foreigners, on leacn^ that a port- 
cullis is one of the jewels of the Civic regalia. Our nekhbours across 
the Channel have heard of the City Giants. They will suppose that 
there are many more than two of these; and they wOl ooncLude that 
the Lobd Mayob is a big brother of Gog aM Magog. , What sort of a 
castle must the Mansion House be to contain an inhabitant who wears 
a porteullis, as a common man would wear a hook-and-eyfe^ and besides 
tms portcullis, an enormous jewel set in gold hanging at it, suspended 
from his collar ? Would the Lobd Mayob’s portcuUis serve to dose 
Temple Bar ? Would an army marching on London hy the Strand 
be arrested by the Lobd Mayob’s portcxuBs Such are the questions 
which Prance will propose to Europe for solution ; and she will further 
demand to know, whether the 250 tureens of r^l turtle, foid all the 
many kilogrammes and hectolitres of food and drink of every descrip- 
tion, consumed at Guildhall annually on the ninth of November, are 
principally consumed by the great Lobd Mayob for his own dinner P 
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PUNCHES BOOK OF BRITISH COSTUMES. 

CHAPTER XXXm— THE REIGHS OP EDWARJO THE FIFTH 
AHD RICHARD THE THIRD. 

& S the first of these two 

s sovereigns only reigned 

jgm three months, it is not very 

|| surprising that we find hut 

' \ change of costume in 

1 I reign. Nor were the 

two years and a quarter 

JJ I I at which saw the ‘*sfy and 
i rravl * I bloody” Hichabi) on the 

^ i throne, prolific in new 

1 fashions, either military or 

/A \ll 

{\ Henry the Seventh, 

I'. ^ period in 

,1 the history of costume; and 

i jl we have something more to 
fashionable 

I ^su^els of the Yorkists and 

w ^ W^Ar Lancastrians before we turn 

' i thcj wonders of 

I That King Hiohabj) was 

i i; Uf a dandy is an historic fact, 

\ I W although our playgoers may 

1 .iKS ^ / >1 y/f ^ot have seen much cause 

liTOil I llnijr « /-j S/\ credit it. The *‘crook- 
4Jlli i[ d ul ^ JSijJ backed tyrant” is in general 

dressed somewhat dowdily 
upon the stage, and has 

- more of the heavy villain 

than qf^ the^heavy swell 

about him. Yet, we learn, 

BICHAKD THE THIBD, PBOK THE POETRAIT BY yhen Of GlOUCCStcr 

BiGKABDsoH, IN THE ooLLEcnoN OF THE liAXE hc WHS thc most fashiOBable 
BAHTtEMY PAiB, ESQ. dresscT of Ms day; and that 

his love of finery survived 
his coming to the throne, is pretty evident from a mandate to the keeper 
of Ms wardrobe which is extant among the Harleian MSS., and which 
they who can decipher it are welcome to peruse. This letter he dis- 
patched from York on the 31st of August, 1483, and it contains a curious 
listof the dresses he wished sent to 
him, and in which he was desirous 
of exMbiting himself to his sub- 
jects in the north. As his favourite, 
the Duke op Buckingham, was 
equally notorious for his gorgeous 
apparel, we may presume that fops 
were mostly in favour at his court ; 
and we can fancy how the York- 
shiremen rubbed their eyes, and 
"danced their breeches,” to see 
** t* fome f woak ” who came to them 
from Lunnun.*' 

Familiar as we are with’ 'the 
Mehirdoi the stage, it is difficult 
to credit that the Richard of 
reality could have looked other 
than a ruffian. Yet that there was 
more of beauty than of an ugly 
beast about him, is proved by no 
less an authority than the Countess 
OP Desmond, who danced with him 
when young, and described Mm to 
her friends as ** the handsomest m*'" 
m the room^ except his brother, the 
King.” This exception seems to us 
M some measure to account for the wchabd the thibd, with all the 
U ountess opinion; and we incline •la ’^est iiifboveicehts. 

^ther to fancy, that if Richard 

had not had a title to Ms back, she would not have shut her eyes to its 
aeformity.* As the poet says, or might have said 

" If to his lot some ugly features fall. 

Look at his rank aud you forget them all.” 

t ^®fshave tried to Mke out for the purpose of a joke that King Rxchand was 
a nuuwoacjc, and that the street b(^s of the period, when the ViTig happened to 
them, used to delight in giring him a military salute, significantly 
gumbng as they did so, “Shoulder humps/** • But it is wrong to imagine that 
Bictabd akump. Rous, who knew him personally, says of him in his history : 
J He was of low stature, had small oompressed features, and hia left diooldor higher 


Some slight notion may be formed of what sort of a figure the King 
cut in his State robes, when we mention, that the day before his 
coronation he rode in a procession from the Tower down to West- 
minster, in a doublet and stomacher of blue cloth of gold, wrought 
with nets and pine-apples (a pattern often seen in drawings of this 



coronation, when he came out coram populo (no, Cox, we don’t mean 
in Great Coram Street) in a couple ot State suits ; one of crimson 
velvet furred with miniver, and having an extremely rich embroidery 
of gold, and the other of purple velvet fringed with ermine fur. His 
sahatons^ or shoes, were covered with crimson tissue cloth of gold ; 
hia hose were of crimson satin, as also were the shirt, coat, surcoat, 
hood, and mantle in which he was anointed. Fine feathers these; but 
surely all this crimson plumage must have rather given Richard the 
look of a fiamingo, if it did not make him look more like Sam Well&^s 
swell friend, ^^BlazesP Perhaps the King, however, wished to symbolise 
his bashfulness by wearing a red suit, wbich might have served to show 
how he blushed all over at the honour that was done him. This may 
seem a foolish fancy, but Mstory in some measure bears us out in 
entertaining it. For instance. Goldsmith tells us, that when the 
Mayor aud Aldermen waited upon the Protector with an offer of the 
crown, “ he accepted it with seeming reluctance,” as though he wished 
them to imagine he was too modest to take it. A pretty subject tMs 
for a fresco in St. Stephens, and we almost wonder that onr artists 
have not thought of it. Richard, nine feet high, with one hand 
hiding a smile and with the other grabbing the crown, represented with 
a sort of *• Oh-no-I-couldn’t-think-of-it-Pray-don’t-ask-me” air about 
him, would form an interesting addition to the series of subjects which 
have been taken lately from the lives of English Kings. 

Whether the dandies of tMs period were gifted with good legs, is a 
question which we have not leisure to debate, but which naturally 
suggests itself at sight of the 
exceedingly short jackets that 
were worn, whereby the lower ^ 

I limbs were left completely un- 
concealed. The only things that Aill^ 

covered them were long stock- 
ings or hose, which, in fact, were 
the same garments as the ancient 
Norman chausses. These ex- 
tended up the thigh like the 
thread tights of au acrobat, aud /^{ / (j . 

were tied by points or laces to [/ \ ! .7jK 
the doublet, much in the same 3\\\1 

manner as our roley-poley suits. 

The short jackets we have men- 

tioned were worn over the dou- 

blet, and were made jplain at the 

sides, but full of plaits upon the I 

chest as well as in the back. / y l.tv 

Sometimes they were edged with / / | l Ij!, 

fur, and at the waist were tightly L/ ^ /([|jy 

belted with a narrow girdle, h'l l 

from which a dagger generally \\ /li Vi S®L 

depended in the front. Their \\ i'l^W 

sleeves were large and full, VV^ <1 

padded at the shoulder to give \ 

broadness to the chest, and 

slashed to show the doublet, or 

even shirt, beneath. For this ' 

pilose, apparently, they were young gent in the height of the 
often slit entirely from the shoul- fashion, temp, hichabd the tuzko. 
der to the wrist, and the edges 

laced together about three inches apart. This slitting, combined with 
the swollen appearance of the shoulder, must have made the wearers 
look as though they had their arms broken, and were obliged, to walk 
about mth a pqultice in each sleeve. 

Coming fashions, like events, sometimes cast their shadows on before 
them : and we find that these short jackets were somewhat giving way 
m Richard’s time to the long and sober gowns which came in with 
his successor. But for several years previous, long dresses had been 
worn at times as commonly as short ones. In met, variety was as 
charming in these days as in ours, and persons of distinction were as r 
frequently distinguished for their oddities of dress. The modem pork- ^ 
pie hat, with a slightly Mgher crown and with a single feather leaning 
forward from the back, was a common form of head-cover throughout 
the fifteenth century, md Jews, for aught we know, may have seen 
nothing wrong in wearing it. Other eccentricities were equally con- 
spicuous : and among them we may mention a gentleman depicted in 
an old illumination, who wears a shoulder-belt or baldrick slung to 
reach down to his knee, having a peal of little bells looped all along its 
length. « 

tlban kis * For thus setting us right respecting his left shoulder, the Cfhost cf 
Ri/HuxA'd clearly ought to cry out^ “ Bravo, Rous 1 ** 
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THE MIEACULOUS CABINET. 

Under the above head an extraordinary work of art has been exhi- 
bited by a Pole at the Egyptian Hall, It was only live feet high, three 
wide, and eighteen inches deep, and yet it seems to have contained a 
whole Pantechnicon^full of furniture. No carpet-bag of the most 
caoutchouc capabilities ever held so much. It accommodated inside 
its rapacious interior no less than 150 pieces of domestic apparel, and 
of the same size as those that are generally found in the miscellaneous 
wardrobe of a house. There was a bedstead with hangings, big enough 
for Patil Bedeobd to have slept in—there were chairs whose 1^ 
would not have given way under the weight of Daniel Lambert, in 
his oflPallest days. There was a dining-table that Lord Cowley might 
have invited all his friends to dine round two or three times a week, 
besides a chandelier that he could hangover it, to dazzle them with the 
light (for we are perfectly aware that expense is no object to his 
Lordship) of twelve of the very best etoile candlesi It would require 
one of Debenham’s catalogues to enumerate the multitudinous articles 
stowed away as close as cabinet secrets in this miraculous cabinet. 

Two young persons about to marry would find everything in it to 
make their turtle-dovery that snug nest of comfort that they have so 
long been dreaming about. They would discover something fitting to 
the taste of each. There would oe (that is to say, if turtle-doves ever 
think of such things) a smoking-table for the gentleman^ and a baby’s 
swing-cot for the lady. This enchanted cupboard is a house complete 
in itself, and has the farther advantage of being about the only house 
in which there is no skeleton, for the simple reason, that there is no 
room for the smallest skeleton to hang out in it. Were he as small as 
Lord John even, the skeleton would not be able to procure standing- 
I room even, much less a seat. This miniature mansion is replete 
with plate, linen, crockery, even down to toys for the little ones, and 


JOHNSON FOR EVER- 

“Honour” or "Honor?” That is the question which has lately 
been raised by a stupid inscription on an ugly monument. " Honour,” 
certainly, and not “Honor.” Why should we not write “Honor” as 
well 'as Error” and “Terror?” Because “Honour” is not only 
the older spelling, but also the more customary. We may as well 
prevent any farther degeneration of the English liuoiguage, and as the 
line of limitation must; be drawn somewhere, let ns draw it under the 
standard orthography of the present day. Any lower descent to the 
gulf of phonetic writing than that which has been already accomplished 
will thns be arrested. 

Another vdry good reason for eschewing “Honor” and “Paver” 
is, not only that those words, like “Defense,” and “Offense,” are 
pedantic lankeeisms, but also that they are especially employed by 
puffing tradesmen and other quacks, and are commonly adopted by 
snobs who affect to talk fine, and who are accustomed to pronounce 
their last syllable “or” just as they write it, or as rhyming with 
“ for.” Let ns hear no more of leavi^ the u out of “ Honour” and 
“Eavour,” and concede neither “Honor” or “Eavor” to these 
pompous gents. 


; ' 






on her wedding-day. only perhaps the twenty-eight covers and plates 
might teach her to be extravagant ! What a convenient portmanteau 
to give to an emigrant ! He could move about with his domicile on 
his back as easily as a snail; and if sleep overtook him in the'j desert 
or the backwoods, he would only have to pull out his bed and tuck 
himself in for as many comfortable forty winks as the wild beasts or 
the gold-diggers would allow him. When next we remove, we shall 
certainly send to Mr. NjIlDOLSKT to ask him if he can pack up all our 
furniture in about the same portable size. Ladies should take lessons 
of him in the ai^ of packing, and then they would be able to travel 
with at least one-lmlf their present quantity of luggage. 


iiill 


the gomeobts oe gonvigts. 

“ punch; “ on Ser Madestfs Servitude ffiblerhalter novemb 1860 
"r and w I^ is my hentry in the Piisin cattalog rede and 
rite impnrfecly witch You must Sons misteaks. don’t you be gamon’d 
by them acounts like that as peered tuther day in The times About the 
good Livin they alows Huss oonwix. Gaufy ?— wot is caufy and' So 
much meet conclusive of Boan Wot Then? oo’s to Heat boan I shud 
like to No like a Dogg. i ashure yon its werry ard lines for we pore 
coaves no hegg for brekfast no bloter no Tung nor Nothink. No bear 
wind nor sperits. Has to backy ’tis hall comon Shagg no cavendish 
nor never a Bit of latterkeer,^ and Nott wun Siggar ave I add hall 
I the blessed time as ive Bin in Qnodd. Nare a foul nor a mossel 
of gewse nor duck no poltry wotsomedever no fish nor hysters, 
and no soup of any fiaviour-^nuthink but soUid aubstanshaU bredd 
and mete oefe beaf beefe and muton mutton muton day acter 
day. W^e dont starve yule say— -no hif we (fid ow cud we wurkP 
— ^nif yon wants to starv coave and wurk im too put the begai 
into theWorkuB and kepe im hon skilhgolea and se ow much work 
ynle get out on im on that Diett. I’me thankful!, has the Ghapling 
says»jy^t I ain’t yet redooced to the Degradid state of a Porper. 

“ We aint a got no comfits for the tilet no seated sope no odicalone 
nor ile for our croped eds. 

“i Take the horportunity of ritin this by prigm a pen an H^ and 
sheet of the Chapling*s paper, witch avin soped im well oaver i expex 
my ticket of Leaf in no long time but meenwile i doo ope yule yuse 
yure mflence not for hns conwicks for to be Gutt down to sitch short | 
alowance as is the Pair of them misrabel oreturs as gose crorlin and 
cryin to the Parish Hunion for Relief In sted of tr™ to elp their- ; 
selves or be Lag’d in the Atempt and gett Cumfortably qnodded like 
yure afectionit Biuther in bonds “Obadia.” 

“P.S. Hitt’s gains Ard Work, i doo sincearly Wish i adn’t Bin 
uort Hont. A Repentant siner. 'O ! ” 



Early RisiNGh.— Hungary is 
early rising. It is 03 ily to be fea 
early, that it may have the effect 
dominions. 


VENETIA AT THE HAMMER. 

A WoBD to the wise is sufficient, and the following words ought to 
be enough for even the Emperor op Austria. They occur m 
Garibaldi’s parting address to his comrades : — 

« Bv the ride of King Honest Man, every feeling of rMConr m^t 
aeain, I repeat to you my cry—* To arms ! aH, aU T If m the March of isU, I oo 
not find a milUon of Italians in arms, alas for poor Italian Hheri^y^-alas for poor 
Italian life ! Oh, no I I cast &om me a thought aateftil as poison. The March of 
1861, if required, even the February, ■wiU find us all at our posts.” 

Now, then, Francis Joseph ; now ’s your time for a barg^ Sell 
Tenetia if you can. Sell Venetia in time. Next March it wm be too 
late, if you then have to deal with Gartbaldi ^d a million of Italians 
inarms. You can’t putYenetia up to auction; but she is ^mg, 
gpiu^f going^and if you don’t look out, in less than six months she 

Mr. Punch’s 'New Oontributor. 

As the JSero was short of fuel, the Duke inquired of the Prince 


igary is trying to get itself into the habit of As the JETero was^ short of fu^ the Duke inquired oi tne xrrmce 
to be feared, 3 Hungary does succeed in rising whether he aho^d signal to the Jname for any ? J „ . ... 

she effect of disturbing the rest of the Austrian “I should advise you. not, was the prmeely reply; for they will 


never be such fools as to send coals to Newcastle ” 
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THE INVALID. 

Master. “Well, Sauistdees, I see you are not able to do much \v?th the old Sow, aptee all?” 
Saunders. ''Why, you see, Maistbe Bichaed, she waebnt taken in time, the power thing, she 
WARENT — She’s steuv hard to get bound, but the weather’s agin her, ye see. To-day it shone a 

BIT, AND I THOUGHT IT ’D DO HER GOOD TO GET OUT, SO IN THE WARM OP THE ABTEBNOON I PUT HER IN 
THE BARROW, AND TOOK HER POB A LITTLE BIDE IN THE SUN!” 


ELEGANT MARTIAL 
EPITAPHS. 

In a letter to the Times, “A 
Yeteban,” quotes, as a specimen 
of unadorned composition, an in- 
scription on a tablet which has 
been placed in Waterloo Church, 
ia honour of all ranks who fell 
in that neighbourhood in June, 
1815. Gertaixdy, as far as mere 
recital of fact goes, it is simple 
enough ; but then comes the tol- 
lowing aphorism : — . 

** Glory encircles with the same noble 
diadem the humble as the exalted.” 

This hit of sentiment is the 
only attempt at ornament which 
the inscription exhibits ; and that 
attempt is surely not a success. 
Glory neither encircles the humble 
nor exalted with any diadem at 
all. It encircles, or causes to be 
encircled, the heads indeed of the 
exalted very frequently; in some 
cases with royal diadems, in others 
with ducal coronets, or caps of 
lesser nobility. But Glory does 
not encircle the head of the humble 
with anythmg better than ban- 
dages, sometimes, when it has got 
those heads broken in battle. 
Even then it is Surgery which 
applies those bandages; Glory 
only creates the necessity for 
them; and lucky are aU humble 
sufferers, maimed in quest of 
Gloiy, whose country has the gra- 
titude to bind their wounds. The 
only diadem witb^which Glory can 
be said to encircle tbe head of 
the humble, who fight for Glory’s 
sake, is the figurative one of an 
ideal foolscap. < 


A WORD EOR OUR STATUES. 

“IdjB. Punch, ! 

“ Let us not be ashamed of our public statues. They are, no 
doubt, queer. The best of them are bronze and marble Guys. Our I 
sculptors do contrive somehow to give a wonderfully wooden character 
to their works in metal and stone. They are, in fact, little better than 
stone-masons. But then they are free masons. Those whose designs 
are successful iu a competition for a job, are free and accepted masons, 
and the other masons are free, though rejected; the masons, rejected 
as well as accepted, are all free. In this freemasonry lies the secret of 
our inferior sculpture. Our funny statues are among the fruits of our 
free institutions. We have no tyrant princes in this country to squander j 
upon their artists the revenues wrung out of their slaves. There is no i 
recognised idolatry, creating a demand for images. Our cleverest men 
have their way to make iu commerce and politics ; speeches to make, 
laws to make ; above all, fortunes to make— better things to make than 
statues. The Englishmen who try to make statues, and make them 
ill, are those who have little ability to make anything else. 

“But it is not likely that even our money-makers and speech-makers 
and law-makers would have succeeded very highly in making statues, 
if they had turned their hands to that employment. Britons are too 
robust, both morally and physically, for such fancy-work. Our indi- 
vidual and our national constitutions are much alike. British liberty 
produces and consumes beef and beer. Hence results a strong hut 
clumsy habit of body and mind. A diet principally consisting of poor 
soup, vegetables, and sour wine, with frequent restriction to fish, or 
nothing at all, appears, from the example of unhappy foreigners, to be 
the nmssary nutriment of what is called plastic genius. 

“Sir, they tell us that we have no genius. Considering what they 
mean by genius, we may complacently agree with them. England has 
produced some , men of genius in the large way, but certainl;^ few in 
the small. We are excelled by our neighbours in every 8]^ality of 
genius. _^ey sutoms us in sculpture ^d also in singing and playing 
muisic. But this kind of partial genius is very commonly accompanied 
mtk general weakness of mind. In most cases, I believe that it is 
synply the effect of nearly total idiocy, which has occasioned the 


exclusive cultivation of the only capable faculty of an otherwise 
deficient intellect. An Englishman cannot put his whole soul into his 
fiddle, or even into his picture, or his statue. Our statues are monu- 
ments of bad taste. Very well. They are also monuments of consti- 
tutional government. Our neighbours might be proud of the City 
Giants, if thePBEEBCT oe the Seine were as independent as the Lord 
Mayor oe London. Proud indeed, too, they would doubtless be to 
possess those celebrated colossal works of civic art and exhibit them in 
their national museum. But, Sir, I trust they will never have Gog and 
Magog at the Tuileries. No, Sir; but let us be liberal. We cannot 
make statues properly ; let us employ those who can. We hire 
foreigners to sing, and fiddle, and dance for our amusement; why not 
also to decorate our streets and buildings with images ? 

“I am not a prejudiced or bigoted man, Sir, but 

“Your obedient Servant, 

“A Cosmopolitan.” 

“P.S. Though foreigners should be engaged to make statues in 
honour of illustrious persons, there would still be room for native 
talent. Guy Eawkes should not stand alone. What if a monument 
were erected in dishonour of , Judge Jeeeeribs ? A similar memorial 
might perpetuate the infamy of that successor of his who sentenced 
Lord Dundonald to the piUory.” 


Final Floorer for Folly. 

the Empebob thinks it will be better not to pursue any farther an 

idea,” &c. ibc. 

That ingenious Buffer, -Mb. Rowsbll,’ 

Whose name M. Mocquard can’t manage to spell. 

Has received a note from the said M. Mocquard, 

Which must make Mr. R. feel uncommonly orkard: 

And the Yolunteer Yisit, so nasty and cheap, 

And foolish and worse, is smashed up in a heap ; 

Whereat all sensible folks will say. 

Hooray, M. Mocquabd; old Rowsbh., hooray ! 




Ob 19. qaeanTa Road Weit^ ReMt a Park, botii In the PaiUh of St. Paaeraa. In the Countr of WdSeaes. 
LoadoD. and Pnbllaked br taem at No. 85, flew Stcea^ in the Pariah of St. Slide, te the Citj of 
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OEATOBIOAl OPIVM. 


PuNCTUAiiClmrchaiid Gliapel goers 
will derive hopes from the ‘ sabjoined 
axmouncement, which appeared among 
the news of the week 

“A deputation from tlie Auti-Opium Asso- 
ciation had an interview with Mr. Samuel 
Lainq at the Treasury on Saturday.” 

No doubt the objection of the Anti- 
Opium Association applies to narcotics 
generally; and it is to he hoped that 
their efforts will induce the Govern- 
ment to take some steps for the pre- 
vention of those drowsy discourses by 
which Beverend Gentlemen so fre- 
quently induce on their mesmerised 
hearers a state of coma. 


I »«!«■ 


You Snow a Man by his 
Company. 

At the Salters’ dinner, a week or so 
ago. Lord Palmbestoit alladed to his 
being^ “the chief of his company,” 
meaning the Cabinet- Now, in every 
French company — a dramatic company 
at least — ^there is 'always, what is 
called, a “jeune premier but of all 
the jeunes premiers within our recol- 
lection the youngest is decidedly the 
Premier of ilngland. Lord Pam him- 
self. Don’t talk of his advanced age ! 
With him years count as little as they 
do in a field of com. After working 
all day, our jeune Premier can play up 
to any hour of the night you like, 
and be ready the first thing the nex.t 
morning to study some tresh part, 
such as shall take alljiEurope^by 
storm. 


OUR BO¥ING CORKESPONDENT. 

Mt Dear Potoh, 

“ In these Prse-Raphaelite days of Art, a mau must be pretty 
accurate |bout the accessories of his picture. Suppose, for example, 
I am depicting a scene from the history ;of the thirteenth century 
(which epoch you must know I particularly affect) and ‘suppose from 
inadvertence I paint my hero in trunk hose — ^what an outcry there will 
be among the learned critics, directly! Perhaps the style of my 
knight’s armour is a quarter of a century too early, or the * clocks’ on 
Clarissa’s stockings a half an hour too late , — imtanter that eminent 


learn that it is a painter’s duty to — ’ &c. &c. | 

“ Well, it was precisely the dread of such remarks as these which 
led me the other day into Westminster Abbey with my sketch-book under 
my arm. I wanted to make a study for a boot 'of the period,’ which I 
was sure I could find on one of the tombs in Edward the Coneessor’s 
Chapel. Admission to this portion of the edifice is charged sixpence 
per head, in return for which little fee the Dean and Chapter kindly 
provide a staffs. of semi-ecclesiastioally robed gentlemen who take it in 
turn to play the cicerone to those county cousins and distinguished 
foreigners who bestow upon our metropoKtan lions their simple admi- 
ration. And so well are these faithfullaymen trained to their calling 
that I verily believe any one of them could go through Lis descriptiou 
blindfold if you only gave Mm Ms cue and kept his head clear of the 
pillars. 

“ The rapid strides wMch Civilisation is daily making must have an 
influence, among the rest of mankind, on Vergers, who 1 make no 
doubt are by^Ms time an. exceedingly agreeable and well-informed com- 
muMty, but years ago when time was young^ and I sat sketching at 
fair Philltppa’s feet, there was one eccentric member of the frater- 
nity who used to intone his description in a manner wMch was not 
ple^ant, and as 1 had to listen to it about five times a day,'you may 
suppose I have not forgotten it yet. Ejs brief, but pithy remarks 
were as far as I recollect : — 

This 'ere 's the Chappul of Bdwed the Cootesbtib. The pavement scomposed of 
various sorts of marvels. And thats the Shroine of Edwed the Gonfessur you 
nmssen touch the mosakes : and thats the Toom of Epwed the Fust there never 


was no monnymeiit this way please. That theers the Conynalaou Cheer same as 
Queen Victoyer was crowned in and under Its the stono as was brought from Scone 
palace by Edwed the fust and all the Rings and Queens of England ’shin crowned 
on 'Uiat stono ever sence. And thats the Screen on which is carved out all the istry i 
of EnwED the Confessur and deserves a minoot inspeotion number one’s the 
prellits and nobility a swearing feelby to Edward he wasn’t horn at the time so 
they 8woi*o at his mother instead and number two’s his Buth and number three’s 
his Corrynation and number fi.vo you see he's blowing up a thief and seven feet long 
that sword is mum and eighteen puns in weight was carried before Eowsd the 
Tetdd into France and thats the Toom of Enkery the Fifth the body was cased 
in silver and the 'end was solid silver but its bln -all took avTay down the steps to 
the leff please for the way bout.” 

" Ah, my dark robed guide ! Ab my voluble and veracious verger ! 
little did you think that your artless words would be reproduced on 
these pages. I wonder do you still ply your gentle calling on the 
: 'mosake’ pavement? Does that solemn fat forefinger of yours stili 
liudicate the remaius of John db Waitham? Perhaps you have 
retired from that line of business. Perhaps ere tMs your sixpences 
have enabled you to exchange your cloister life for one more befitting 
an active mind for something, let us say, in the licensed victualling 
way — ^who knows ? 

" Occupied with these speculations, and having finished my sketch, 

I wandered listlessly among the tombs and monuments. What a queer 
old fashion-book of exploded tastes and byegone conceits one reads in 
in them! Just as tMs terrestrial sphere spins round on its own axis, 
so the World of Art revolves on its own msthetical pivot, and we find 
this and that style turning up in its appointed place as surely as the 
recurring decimals in Mr. Colenso’s interesting little treatise. Good 
heavens ! was there ever a time when yon grinning sheeted skeleton < 
emerging from a marble tomb amidst clouds of me same material 
inspired the spectator with any feelings but those of ridicule and horror ? 
Is it possible that Mr. Joseph Addison, as he calmly sauntered^ over 
tMs ground in a Bamillies wig could have seen anything to admire in 
those plethoric cherubims who hover over the Duxe op Somerset’s 
sarcophagus P And yet no doubt His Grace’s monument was considered 
a masterpiece in its day ! That was a time for urns and cenotaphs, 
and reversed torches, and slobbering cupids. The Olympian deities 
had their reign, but it is ijast, and the symbols of their d^asty are out 
oHasMon; English Art is taking another direction. We have long 
laughed at those quaint old stiff-legged medievalists, with their black- 
letter scrolls, forgetting that they might have been as active and 
written as good a hand as ourselves if Fate had but clothed them in 
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modem pegtops^ and allotted them Eath post at sixpence a quire. 
May we not learn something from that PrsB-Raphaelite, that prm-riff- 
ralTaelite age ? They were fine fellows after all, those Early English 
Heroes. Take Eichabd Cceob. de Lion— I am influenced by no 
private prejudice, but I ask any one — I ask Tom Saybiis what his 
opinion is of a man who could cut a sheep through at a single blow, 
and made no more of cleaving a bar of iron in twain than my grand- 
mother would of breaking a knitting needle ? There ’s a man lor you ! 
and haven’t we Mb. Oliver Goldsmith’s direct testimony that 
Kichabd generously forgave the wretch who caused his death at 
Chains ? There ’s a hero for you, and where is his monument I should 
like to know ? 

“ Just as I reach this point in my soliloquy, a sharp shrill sound 
uncommonly like a railway whistle, strikes on my ear. What can 
it be ? There it is again, louder and nearer, accompanied by the short 
energetic puffs of a locomotive. I look inquiringly at my friends the 
vergers who glance interrogatively at each other, and then we all run 
out of Poet’s Corner together, and look down towards Parliameat 
Street, where a crowd of people have assembled. Lo ! whose is this 
giant form which stands out dark against the Loudon sky and makes 
the Hansom cabs seem very pigmies ? Who is this mail-clad warrior 
with hfiughty mien and outstretched arm, riding like a god above the 
crowd ? Yolumes of steam surround his charger’s head, and we seem 
to hear the noble beast snorting as he prances by. We all stand still 
and wonder. Street boys throw up their caps and cheer. Even the 
cabmen for a brief moment forget their fares and pull up to have a look. 
Can I be mistaken f Those handsome bronzed features — ^that steed of 


mettle yielding to an iron sway. No ! It is Eichahd of the Lion 
Heart riding triumphant into Palace Yard. 

♦ * 

" By this time you will doubtless perceive that I ■ have been de- 
i scribing in my romantic style, the arrival of Marochbtti’s equestrian 
statue of the great Crusader v/hich has just been set up at W estmiuster. 
The wondrous snorts and steam emanated 1 admit not from the 
warrior’s horse but from one of Bray’s traction engines which dragged 
! the statue to the spot. Now was not this a sight to see ! The twelfth 
and nineteenlh centuries thus linked together. To see Cceor de 
Liok preceded by a locomotive! Bravo, Marociietti ! Bravo, 
Ja.mes Watt I Science and Art go hand in hand. Slowly and majes- , 
ticaily they approach. A great scaffold has been prepared for hoisting 
the Warrior King, and presently a stout mechanic leaps upon his 
shoulder. Another is astride the horse’s head, and a dozen more arc 
at work below. Por a few minutes the Lion heart has to submit to a 
little indignity, and is bound with ropes and chains ; at last the mass 
begins to move ; rises gently; swings in mid air; ah I if I had designed 
that noble group wliat would have been my feelings at that moment ? 
axL unsteady hand, an unseen flaw — one slight defect in that ingenious 
machinery, might have sent the whole seven tons of metal thundering 
to the earth, and tlie labour of years would have been lost Dii a-oertite 
casmi! We hold our breaths while Richard sways to and fro. A 
little pull that way towards the pedestal, and the danger is past. 

“Unwind the ignoble hem^,)— strike off his cliains—iiic hard’s 
himself again. Yours faithfully, ; 

“Jack Easel.” 


PUNCH'S BOOK OF BRITISH COSTUMES. 

CHAPTER SXXVIII.— A SECOND SIGHT (WITHOUT CLAIR- 
VOTANCE) AT THE LADIES OP THE 15tii CENTURY. 

f iJBERLY quaint as were the 

fashions in the first half of this 
^ century, those which followed 
^ them perhaps were even more 
g preposterous. This, although 
W of course it is distressing to 
W reflect u^on, no doubt the 
f philosophic mind will be pre- 
pared to liear. The highest 
height of folly is not quickly 
^ to be reached, any more than 
is the lowest depth of base- 
ness. The trite maxim that 
^‘nemo repmte fait turpissi- 
is no less true in iniliL- i 
neries than it is in morals: 
and when once an era of baa 
taste begins, it is not in a 
hurry that the worst may be 
expected. Other parts of their 
costume appear ridiculous 
enough, but in looking at a 
portrait of a lady of the period 
which we have now to write 
about, extending from the 
reign of Edward the Pourth 
to that of Richard the 
Third, we cannot help first 
smiling at the head-dress that 
she wears, which, if not the 
height of foUy, certainly goes 
far to reach it. Gi^ntic and 
absurd; as were the homed 
PROM A BBA.T:TrpuL wooD-ENaRAviMG OP THE axid heart-shsped head-dresses 

TIME OF EBWAKD THB POORTH. (VERY SCARCE.) wMchwC SaW in OUt first lOok 

j. , , at the ladies of this century, 

they were not half so large and ludicrous as the high-crowned steeple- 
caps, that came in fashion just before the death of Henry the Sixth. 
These erections were constructed of cloth or other fabric, and were built 
about as high as three of our men’s hats. They, however, had no 
brims, and fitted closely to the head, gradually diminishing in width 
towards the top. These sugarloafy structures (which the ladies very 
likely regarded as “sweet things”) were worn at a slight angle iu- 
cUmng to the b^k, and were ornamented sometimes with a couple of 
gaup flaps, which projected like the wings of a gigantic butteiffy. 
Either covering the cap or else fastened to its top, was a scarf or veil 
of lajm that hung down to the heels, and for comfort’s sake in walking 
was racked under the arm, ; This scarf was somewhat similar to the 
iimpipe or tippet, which still continued to be worn among the middle 
classes; wha^ as they could not afford to make themselves ridiculous 


by wearing the high steeple-caps, did the best they could by coming 
out in hoods made somewhat flattened io the head, and at the sides 
adorned with projections like apes* ears. The monks of course objected 
to these monkeyish appendages ; and one may fairly think that women 
I had more on their heads than in them when one flnds them apeing the 
' appeormice of an ape. 

Tourists who in quest of finer weather than we have had in England 
have taken a week’s scamper into Normandy this summex*, may have 
seen caps approaching to the size of these huge head-dresses ; and there 
is little doubt, we think, that the fashion was originally taken from the 
Erench, for English ladies then were just as imitative creatures, il, would 
seem, as they are now. VYc have ample proof indeed that the mania 
for these monstrosities raged with even greater fury in Erance than it 
did here.^ Among other clinching evidence, Monstrelet relates a 
highly edifying story of a “perambulating friar” by name Thomas 
Cosecte, who must have been the terror of the women of his time. 
This perambulating preacher (who, for aught we know, may have 
preached from a perambulator) started so determined a crusade against 
high head-dresses in France that tlie ladies did not dare to wear them 
in Ills presence.* Besides other brutalities, ‘ he dyd excite smalle 
boyes to pulie downe these monstrous headificies, so that y® maides 
were forced to sbeltere in some place of safetye, untyl their loveres or 
their lacqueys did come to their assisttance,” The sensitive mind 
shrinks from picturing the scrimmages and scuffles that took place, 
and gallantry compels us to entertain a hope that the beadles now and 
then had the whiphand of the boys, %Ye however find that for a while 
the holy father triumphed and made a bonfire of big head-dresses in 
front of iiis alfresco pulpit. But, proceeds the chronicler : — 

" This reforni lasteddo not long ; for like as snails when any ono passeth by thorn 
do drawo in their hornis, and when datiiiger seems ouerdo put them forth agarno.t S£> 
these ladies, shortly after the preacher had quitted their comitrye, forgetful of his 
doctrine and abuse, began to resume their former head-dresses, and wore thorn even 
higher than ever,'* 

It is difficult to decide whether the ladies of this era were great 
church-goers or not, and whether if they were, they wore these steeple 
caps to signify the fact. If they did, it would' have been but yet 
another proof of the weakness of the sex. 

*• A daw *s not reckoned a religious bird, 

Because he kce^s a cawing from a steeple : " 

nor, we apprehend, could a lady well establish a character for 


* Addisoh, in the Spectator^ speaks of the steeple head-dross as a ‘'Gothic build 
ing,” and gives it as his opinion that the ladies would most probably have carried 
it much higher but for the attacks of the fiiar Costeotr. ** This holy man,'* he says, 
** travelled from place to place to preach down these monstrous structures ; and 
succeeded so woU in it that, as the magicians sacrificed their books to the i^mes 
upon the preaching of an apostle, many of the woznen threw down their head- 
dresses in the middle of his sermon, and made a bonfire of them within sight of his 
pulpit. He was so renowned that he had often a congregation of 20,000 people : 
the men placing themselves on the one side of his pulpit, the women on the 
other, that appeared like a forest of cedars with their heads reaching to the clouds." 

t It is not much of a oompliment to com^iore ladies to snails ; but when they wore 
horned head-dresses, the simile was made so often that they must have grown quite 
T«ed to it. E^l^s was the playing by the punsters on these home. One can 
haroly read a Ime ^ the satires of the period, without coming across such phrases as 
they deem their homs a homament^’* or “ their horns they have exalted." 
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THE TWO OLD LADIES. 

Quoth Madame la Banque, Vgt queje manque! 

And my rates for discounting I mustn’t screw iiigi. 

By way of restraining the gold that keeps draining 
From strong-room and tul, till I’m nearly nm dry ? 

I’ve francs here in plenty, but can’t issue twenty, 

A|rainst a Napoleon ; so ere I get shorter. 

Perforce to my aid I must call the Old Lady ' 

Who lives in Threadneedle Street, over the water^ 

“ j^thongh we’re near neighbours, and link’d in our labours, 
Our relations have not been so close, I’m aware, 

As relations should be, spite of ten leagues of sea— 

Even ^they involve cet atroce mal-demer! ” 

So Madame La Banque called a cab off the rank. 

And tipping the driver a hsixLdisom& ponr-hoire 
T(^k the train, and to Dover from Boulogne steamed over. 

In spite of sea-sickuess, and other beies noires. 

Her cao^et-bag stowed with a cumbersome load 
Of new five-franc pieces, to change for de Vor, 

In the street of Threadneedle, she bowed to the beadle. 

Who sports his red cloak at the Old Lady’s door. 

He ^hered her in to the sanctum witliin. 

Where sat the Old Lady, sedate and serene ; 

WUh Parisian ease, Dame La Banque made a cheese. 

That expanded the skirts of her vast Crinoline. 

“ ebb's Madame, if yon would — be so kind — so ver* good, 

A neighbour to help at a pinch, if you please,” 

(Here her silver she tugged from the bag which she lugged,) \ 
Domez-moi, Caere Madame, English sovereigns for dese.” 


Quoth the Old Lady, “Well— I have bullion to sell— ■ 

But as for exchanges, they can’t well be fair. 

With Victoria and porter, on our side the water. 

On yours L. Nai?oleo2? and Vin ordinaire. 

“ Excuse me for hinting— whatever the minting. 

Were the one head on silver, the other on browns — 

There’s no money-changer, be’t native or stranger. 

Swops one British Sov’reign, iorjijty French crowns. 

And you ’ll pardon my saying, this game yon ’ve been playing 
Of buying up gold at a loss scarce can nay — 

If your discounts you’ll heighteu the market you’ll tighten, 
A.nd not have to beg for help over the way. 

“ Still, though I won’t swop, I agree to a ‘ pop ; ’ 

Take my gold, and in pledge leave your silver instead ; 

And still may we settle our scores in such metal, 

Instead of your Emperor’s coin— steel and lead.” 


Appalling Attempt. 

Disteessixg- symptoms of insanity were shown the other evening in 
the course of a quadrille by a Young Lady who attempted to take her 
partner’s breath away and destroy his peace of mind by asking him 
this riddle. • 

§. Why are the New York girls who have been talking so much 
lately of H. H. H, the Pjeuncjs oe Wales like more than half the 
memoers of nearly all our Hifie Corps ? 

A, Because you see they almost always have a young heir apparent 
on their lips. 


Rejected Addresses.”— Tiie Dead Letter Office. 




MUTUAL ACCOMMODATION. 

Madame La Banque and the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street. 
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ST. QEORGE’S-IN-THE-EAST. 

I, NE day last week some 








a mountebank, aocotding to Mn. Baxsett, and 
E-EAST. to write Me. Babeett down a British Vestiy- 

3 , , man! The convocation of parochial authorities 

— NE day last week some -vphich that worthy distinguished himself by 

very good fun occur- the above quoted sally of broad but disrespect- 
red at a sneering of fai hujnour, is called, in the report of it, an 
the vestry of that ec- "Extraordinary Vestry Meeting. In point of 
^ clesiasucM bear^g^- intelligence, wisdom, and refinement, however, i 
seems to have been characterised by just the I 
r---. the-East. Jto. now- ordinaryfeaturesof that species of assembly, 
h-" EUi, the Vestry Clerk, 


having related the 
V. particulars of an in- 

’ terview with the 

Biseop of LoirooN— 






femW TUKNING-POINTS? 

Biseop of Loedoe — We read that an action for damages has been 

••Ma. Babbitt soid he brought for spine " tum-tebles.” Itfomedont 
could not help ■tvii'nTrfnf i f that they had Been supplied to a railway com- 
thatthe Bishop was act>- pany, but at first we thought that these * turn- 
taKcourteo^y:tufw]iii* tables” had been ordered by our Mends, the 
was a Spirit-rappers, and were s^ of the Mtaiym- 


rituall^ was a veiy dif- opms-rapprarB, wmo uj. aukuj- m- 

r— ferent thing. He tried to struments by which they help to turn the heads 

= ~ please the people, but so of the credulous fools who place their faith and 

bank-notes in them. By the bye, will any 
:r\: ^ Spiritualist, whose sight is deeper than most of 

^ Me. Baeebtt had his far-seeing fraternity, have the kindn^s to 
; . ; never perhaps had oo- inform us whether King Aethtje and his knights, 

. casion to transcribe as they sat round their circular table, were in 

r - in his early days, the the habit of turning it? It might be a handy 

■ aphorism which de- practice for sending the bottle round. We should, 

p=z- — ■ — Clares that ‘^compari- also, like to be informed by the same obliging 

T sons are odious.*' A gentleman, whose si^ht, we are sure, is not 


— iri .iii Ti irorr r-Ti wnii gentleman capable of deeper than his sagacity, whether we should be 

■■ -./v? comparing the Bishop justified in calling, and whether he would take 

~ Loedon to a any offence if ,we did call,, this old_ trick of 
mountebank, would turning the tables a round game. The game 
. be likely not to have of Spirit-rapping, the rapacious suins that are 
2 ■ ' ' been very higlily edu- rapped out of fools, we should think went by 

■' caled;^ indeed, to be the name of cribbage. 

*‘3I.&W.Imp.” The A Fatal Sentence. 1 

simiUtude iusiumited by BpsEra wm, if rather objectfonable. still highly comio^, „ T.rniBTT is fatal to the Bourbons.” So said I 

as anybody will ^knowledge who recollects the bishop’s photograph, and endearoms, by of the present, or rather the ex-Kino 

its aid. to linage him grimacing m motiey, car evm m^g a fool of himself at a But supposing the son is caught, 

Puseyite altar. Scandalised, howcTor, rather than diverted by the irreverent absurdity which “ ^ irieef by the sentence abov^ to 

his colleague had just perpetrated— belooked up for life. U “Liberty is fatal” to 

** Kr. EiTTLisJonir protested against the Bishop being likened to a mouutebaaik, and moved that the state- a Bourbon, the most generoUS, the most chari' j 

meut of Mn. Howell bo entered upon the minutes of the vestry. table thing WOuld be to deprive him of it. The 

« The motion was agreed to.” Castle of St. Elmo, we suggest, wouldn't be a I 

Very well- but Me. Baeeett’s comparison ought to have been recorded, as well as the bad residence for him. He couldn’t object to try | 

statement of Me. HowisiiL. Oh, that somebody Had been there to write down the Bishop what he had so often recommended to others. 


LONG LIVE THE LORDS ! 

"Exteaoedinaet Longevity op the Pebes " was the heading of 
a newspaper paragraph which lately appeared, containing a statement 
of the advanced ages to which several members of the House of 
Lords have attained. The longevity of their Lordships, however, is 
not extraordinary. They are almost aU of them born with the peculiar 
advantage of having in their mouths, at birth, a wonderfm instrument, 
■ensuring the best possible nutrition. This is that bountifid provism, 
which, in the vulgar tongue, is denominated the Silver Spoon. By 
■ufiftaTis thereof the very best of food and drink that may be desired can 
be introduced into the system, and when that is out of order, also the 
best of physic. Change of air and scene, recreation of all kmds, and 
•all Toanuar of enjoyment are at the command of their Lordships gene- 
rally, and they are exempt from cares which kill other pecmlcj either 
by directly wearing them out, or by inducing them to drink gin, 
smoke interior tobacco. Good wine_ and first-rate cigars, m which 
they are seldom driven by depression and misery to '^indulge too | 
freely, tend much to prolong their noble lives. 

The old Law-Lords, who were not provided with a congenital silver 
spoon, have contrived, however, to butter their bread well early in life on 
one side, and afterwards to get it thickly buttered for them on the other. 
None of the Peers are obliged to live in the constant ipractice of self- 
denial, and also in the fear of luiny and a destitute old age. They are 
oxempt from dread of bailifife. and have no bills to meetj except those 
which tradesmen send in at Christmas, which they can afford to pay, or 
which come up from the Lower House, which they are free to reject. 
La legislation, moreover, they carefully observe the truly constitutional 
rule which prescribes early hours. No marvel they Jive so long as 
they do. The only wonder is that most of them do not outlive Obd 
Paee, and that many of the Peers do not reach the years of the 
Patriarchs. 


A TRIPLE PROM THE HAYMARKET: 

In the which are a pretty little theatre, with a pretty little name, (the 
Mjou) and a neat little company, and everytbing to help out a pleasant 
evening, except one thing. And as Mr, Bwich has no idea either of 
being deprived of the Prench Play or of being suffocated while at it, he 
begs to apprise Mr. E. T. Smith, or M. Talext, or the responsible 
party, thatne, Mr, FuncJi, took a little gherkin in his pocket, the last 
time he went to see Madame Dochb, and that the learfol heat so 
operated upon the vegetable, in a forcing point of view, that it. grew 
into a cucumber big euough to supply supper to his party of fiv& on 
their reaching Baton Square, besides leaving two large Jmobs to shy at 
the cabmen as they drove away with his guests three ho^s later. Mr, 
Punch trusts that this appalling anecdote (for the truth of which he 
vouches) will induce the management to supply the one thing wanting 
at the little Bijou^ namely, ventilation. As lacUm says 

“ I beg but leave to air this JeweL" 


“Another Victim to Crinoline.” 

So mmy are these Tictims, that ve think ewry newspajper estahliah- 
ment must keep the above heading standing to meet the demand. 
Another poor girl has been burnt at Warwick. The Emdoo widow used 
to sacrifice herself on the fuuere^ pile out of love for her husband. 
The fanaticism of the English maiden is not less sad, for (wesn t she 
sacrifice herself to the fi.ames out of love towards ^ absurd fasiiion. 
The authorities have nearly suppressed the first mcked absurdity ; why 
doesn't the (Government interfere with the second one, and try to put it 
down ? If it were only on account of these frequent accidents, we think 
we should be warranted in denouncing Crinoline as ABuening Shame. 
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So Goyernment pro- 
poses to erect, between 
Carey Street and the 
Strand, a grand new 
building, comprehend- 
ing all the chief legal 
tribunals, under the 
name of Palace of Jus- 
tice. Let it not be called 
by this new-fangled title. 
Palace of JusMce is a 
Prenchiiled phrase, and, 
moreover, the so-called 
Palace will be one in 
which a very different i 
inmate from Justice will 
reside. To denote the 
distinctive character, as 
well as the nationality 
of the edifice, style it 
not Palace of Justice, 
but Court of Law. 


A Pair Beturru 

Evert effort is being 
made at the present 
day by the men to en- 
large the sphere of wo- 
man’s employment. If 
woman is only com- 
monly grateful, the ve^ 
least she ought to do in 
return would be to di- 
minish the sphere of her 
dress! 


THE MONEY MARKET AND THE EXJNNT MARKET. 

Considerable agitation has been of late prevailing in the moneta^ 
world by reason of a little squabble between those highly inlluential 
and respected personages, Madame la Banque of Prance and the Old 
Lady of Threadneedle Street. So far as we can gather, the row arose 
in consequence of the behaviour of Madame, who, on finding her long 
nurse was getting short of gold, created what is oalled an artificial run 
for it. This she partially achieved by buying up as many bills on 
London as she could lay her hands on, and sending them over here to 
be prematurely discounted ; an operation that occasioned the Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street considerable annoyance, and made her more 
than usually tetchy when appfied to. Matters were at length indeed 
brought to such a pass that she tied up her old stocking in which she 
keeps her gold, and declared that she’d be “dratted” if she’d send 
out any more of it : adding, that if her neighbour wanted gold, she 
ought to raise her rate of discount, and not come bothering over here 
and running off with all the gold that she could grab from us. Por her 
part the Old Lady said she wouldn’t have demeaned herself by stooping 
to such practices, and if Madame did not know the proper way to go 
to work, it was high time that she were taught, and while she was 
about it, the Old Lady was determined to give her a good lesson. 

Madame la Banque of course felt some uneasiness at this, which she 
tried her best to liide by affecting indignation. She knew too well, 
however, that it would not suit her interest to quarrel with the Old 
Lady, and so she compromised the matter by begging for a loan of two 
millions of gold to be secured by a deposit of an equal sum in silver, of 
which it seems that she has plenty stored away in two or three old 
china teapots in her safe. This request, as is well known, was gra- 
ciously acceded to; but those behind the scenes are aware there was 
some trouble in getting it accepted, for although upon the whole of a 
kindly disposition, and ready to do all witma her power to accom- 
modate, the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street is rather apt to grow 
cantankerous, especially when her old stocking is threatened to be 
touched. It is not generally known, but we conceive there is no harm 
in our publishing the fact, that her gracious acquiescence to the Prench 
lady’s request was mainly owing to the rea^ tact of Mr. tunch. Being 
by far the most considerable capitalist in Eorope, that gentleman felt 
. naturally some slight feeling of anxiety to see the symptoms of a 
monetary panic put a stop to, and he therefore did his best to make 
the old ladies shake hands upon the bargain which, it seems, had been 
suggested by Ms wisdom, and of which the ablest of financiers had 
approved. As an inducement, then, to part with her two millions of 


gold, he generously offered to place at the disposal of the Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street the same number of copies of his, Mr, Fuvich^s^ 
FocIeef-BooJc : a work which all his readers tell him, is “ as good as 
gold,” and which has been stamped as sterling by the public press. 
TMs Mr, Bunchy who is all goodness, volunteered to do, without re- 
ceiving further recompense than two million half-crowns, at which 
absurdly low quotation he allows Ms book to issue; and he was liberal, 
enough to add, that he was willing to send over on precisely the same 
terms two millions of his FocJcet-BooJc to his friend Madame la Banque. 
By these means the old ladies will be abundantly supplied with a new 
circulating medium, which if not gold itself, is allowed to be as good 
as it. When it is remembered that the BocJcet-Booh is valued at some 
hundreds of puns, and that of the precious gems of poetry it abundantly 
contains nearly every other line will be found to be a golden one, some 
notion may be formed of how enormously by Mr, Punches operation the 
Banks of Prance and England will be mutually enriched. 


“MOOSICK!”-A CRY PROM THE GALLERY. 

We read in our favourite publication. The Musical World, that the 
municipal authorities of .Baden-Baden, have been christening, out of 
compliment to the illustrious composer, one of their new promenades 
BAvmue Meyerbeer, We suppose that all the trees are covered with 
nothing but leaves of music, which the wind, as it runs its weather-eye 
through them, plays at sight, the result being a most delightful series 
of glees, ballads, cantatas, and songs without words. What a glorious 
Jubilate they would all strike up as their worthy godpapa walked 
musingly through them ! We wish some obliging correspondent would 
oblige us with a stave, or two out of this harmonious avenue. We 
would have them made into fiutes, or batons rather, and present one to 
each of the most renowned Marecham of the orchestra. By the way, 
when shall we be christening any of our public thorougbfares after our 
favourite composers or singers ? In our dull imagination, it will be a 
rare long time before ’we shall ever have a Balfe Square, or a Wallace 
Crescent, or a Macfarren Avenue, or a Webster Lane, or a Punch Jsre 
de Triomphe^ or a Clara Novello Park. How the nightingales, Swedish 
as well as those of other countries, would cluster in the latter I It 
would be one immense bird-cage, and Night, as it threw its black 
mantle over it, would alone have the power of putting a stop to the 
singmg. You would see the whole atmosphere shaking like Alboni, 
with gushing melody— every breath of air, we can fancy, would bring 
with it an air of music. 
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f • ■^'.•’7y'' •'v 't'"- % ^ sail ! Who is Mr. Frail ? 

'’’ Come,^.aonseB^^ 

B Frail ^is one of the men 

of all -work for the Tory 
Opposition; an agent for 
^^O ailton Club,^ life. 

^ the fist service he has 

done Ms party should be 
insufficiently recognised, 

' ^a««o//^extr^ts the 

the Montgomeryshire 

before the trembling^^r 
^ gistrates of Shrewsbury, 

^ ' '^^th having come up to a 

gentleman named Sotjth- 
^ (^ho was conversing 

th*^ frif^d^in a st rict 

having used nnto the said 
gentleman language of an 
exceedingly potent de- 

^ scnption, so potent indeed, 

that like very high game, it 

could not be brought under the noses of ordinary persons. In four lines of the language 
sworn to, there are seven words which are only heard (except in Shrewsbury and from the 
Carlton agent) from, persons in that condition of drunken violence which jostffies their 
immediate incarceration. Well, it is further sworn that Ma. Frail, not unnaturally 
astonished that he did not receive instant chastisement, proceeded to intimate his ideas to 
Ma. SoTTTHAM as follows, omitting oaths;— 

** Fbail. I *11 giW 5 you a good lick in. the month; you are a coward, or you would knock my 

hood off; but you know it’s all true. 

*' SouTBAK. 1 don’t choose to make a blackguard of myself in the streets. 

“Frail. I will knock yours off. 

“ SoxjTHAM, If you touch me ib will he the most expensive job you ever did, 

“ Frail. I will give you a good licking before the Mayor yet.” 

Mb. Sotjtham kept his head on, and also kept Ms temper, and invited the Conservative 
gentleman to meet him, as proposed, before the Mayor. There the foregoing scene was proved, 
and tlien the agent of the Carlton proceeded to cross-examine his accuser 

“ Frail. Did I say it waa not the first lie you hsd told, and had to apologise for ? 

“ SouTBAM. You did not. I never had to apologise. 

“ Frail. Not to Mr. Keatb, when you told a lie about him, 

“ SOVTHAM. I never told a lie about Mb. Svat:^ and never apologised to Mr. Keate. 

■ “ Frail. Did I call you a vendor of squirt and Brltash brandy ? 

“SoTTTHAjc. You did not. 

“ Frail. Did I call you a bandy-legged baboon ? 

“ SouTBAU. You said nothing of the sort. 

“ Frail. Did I say your breath was worse than poison ? 

“SOOTBAM. No. 

“Frail. Did I call you a punter? (A ^ * i. 

“ SouTHAM. I suppose oIL uus IS part of the mud you said you would throw at me if the case came into court? j 
“ Frail. Now, open your oars and shut your mouth, and listen unto me.” j 

It is to be supposed that the worthy Magistrates of Shrewsbury desired that the case 
shoMd he established out of Mu. Frail’s own mouth, and therefore permitted him to insult 
the witness, as it is not to be imagined that a Mayor of Shrewsbury and his friends stand 
in any awe and terror of the eminent Conservative. Their clerk certainly interfered, but was 
in his turn insulted by MDa. Frail, and^was not supported by Ms more subtle and far-seeing 
'Chiefs. Their wisdom was rewarded, and they had some fun into the.baigaini, for Mb. Fbaxl, 
after justifirimg the use of the potent language, proceeded pathetically to narrate the 
followmg anecdote 

“ Mr. Sotttham would have everybody look up to him, and when he atanda up, as I often see Mm in tba 
he wants everybody to look up to him as a mighty man — a second Disraeli. Why did he not toll 
you what happened in the summer months ; he prepared his speech upon the new markeh walked out of his 
drawing-room with hia two children, took them into a field occupied by Ma. Bocks, and addressed them 
as babes in the wood. 

“ Mr. SotiTHAM. I distinctly say that is untrue. ^ ^ , 

“ Mr. Frail (continued). Addressing his childrrai as babes in the wood, he commenced his speech by 
saying, * Mr. Mayor and gentlemen,’ when he concluded he said. * Coma along, my lifctte dears ; your 
father b^st often told you he was the Dxsbaeli of the Town CoundL* I appeal to him if he did not take tho 
two children with a l^e tdescope^ and a cow in the distance, and say, * What a splendid creature.’ ” 

This story Mb. Frail supposed would be a plea in arrest of judgment, and he was not 
entirdy wrong ; for after a good deal more of what a harsh judgment might term vulgar 
bujBcoonery, by Mb. Feail, 

« The Ma^trates retired, and after an absence of about a quarter of an hour returned, when tho Mayor 


said, *We fine Mr. Frail £3, and require Mm to be 
bound iu his own recognisauces for £50 for three 
mouths.” j 

They doubtless felt that Mr. Frail’s own | 
conscience would tell him whether he had done 
anything out of the way. They never hinted at 
such a thing, hut merely complied with the letter 
of the law, and without remonstrance or rebuke, 
indicted a nominal sentence on the eminent 
Conservative. Their meekness was too much 
even for Mb. Frail himself . 

“Mr. Frail to Mr. Smallwood (with a look of 
assumed surprise) — ^Is that all? I thou^t it would have 
been more ! 

One would have thought so, even if the more 
had only been a severe rebuke to a i self-con- 
victed blackguard. But the Shrewsbury Msgis- 
trates doubtless know their own business best. 
Mr, J^mch has merely to point out Me. Frail’s 
last service to the Conservative party in show- 
ing of what kind of stud a Carlton agent may be 
made. 


DON’T LOOK ALIYE. 

, What a dreadfol hurry the victors of DelM 
and Lucknow are in for the reward of their 
valour. Why, such of them as are still alive 
have not waited much more than three :^ears 1 
Is that a time to make a fuss about ? u they 
think so, let them be ashamed of their impa- 
tience, and read the following advertisement, 
which is official. It appeared in the news- 

paper in J'one last : — 

“NAVAL FBIZB MONEY. 

Department of the Accountant-General of the Navy, 

“ Admiralty, Somerset House, June 16. 

“ Notice is hereby given to the officers, seamen and 
marines, and to all persons interested therein, that the 
distribution of a moiety of the proceeds of certain 
p^tlcal junks, captured on the llbh of May, 1S53, by 
Hbr Majesty’s BMp BcOtler, will commence on Monday, 
she 25th of June, 1860, in the prize branch of the depart- 
ment of tbe Accoimtant'Genem of the Navy, AdmirALby, 
Boxaeiset House.'* 

There ! a heroic deed is done in May, 1S53, 
and nobody thinks of rewarding the heroes until 
1860, seven whole years later. As the man says 
in tne Antiqmry, “Oh, it’s a beautiful thing to 
think how long and how carefully justice is con- 
sidered of in this country ! ” 

But, mind 1 where there are reasons for being 
rapid, our admirable authoiities can^ be as fast 
as steam or even telegraphs. It is only the 
lower Older of heroes who have to wait for 
what is due to them. Their betters are served 
the instant they have done their work. For 
instance, thou^ the Battlers have waited seven 
years, and the Lidian warriors have waited three 
years, the return mail took out very pr 9 - 
perly) the guerdon to Sm Hope Grant for Ms 
services the other day at Taku. So let us have 
no sneers, or allegations that the authorities 
can’t be rapid— the fact simply being that they 
won’t. 


A Trifle from Oxford Street 

Coming out of the Princess’s Theatre, after 
UstySlas, a friend who had the honour of 
attending Mr.JPmeh remarked (as everybody 
who re^ understands acting must remark 
after witnessing that play), “ M. Fechteb is an 
artist of exquisite finish." “ You are right, my 
dear Mend,” saidPsoPESSOB Punch, “in Fbch- 
teb’s performance there is no case of reinfectaj* 
They then adjourned to the American Stores 
and liquored. 


Question fob Spibit-Bappebs.— -Are spirits 
smuggled under the table and can they be 
removed without a permit ? 
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MOHEET UITCOMMOiar TO, MASSA! 


That is to say, that if the Government does not take oifiT 
the taxes, we are to proclaim a Republic, with Tetnham 
for our Washejgton. That will not pay, and we very 
much prefer the other alternative, namely, Tbynham’s 
having his head taken off as aforesaid, in the presence 
of a brilliant and distinguished circle of spectators, and 
by the express desire of several persons of distinction. 
Therefore, Geouge Curzon; make your arrangements for 
taking a chop on Tower Hill, at an early date. You need 
not bother about your will, because, even if the above in- 
sane address did not show that no will made by you could 
be valid, you may remember, George, that all your pro- 
perty is forfeit to the Crown. YTe have ordered a new 
opera-glass, of double power, to see how you behave your- 
self, and we cannot think that you will have much to 
grumble about, for the ceremonial will leave you much 
as you are, seeing that you can have got no Head at 
present. So, 

“ Sharp bo the blade, and sure the blow, 

And short the pang to nndergo.” 

and if you have got any watches, jewels, or anything in 
that line, don’t keep them for the Bishop oe Oxford or 
any other prelate who may attend your last moments, but 
send them by Parcels’ Delivery Company to 85, jPleet 
Street, and rniad and pay the carriage. 


POPE NAPOLEON. 

RbmeicbeB) remember, the Man ob December, 

Coup d*eiat^ stratagem, plot ; 

There ’s very good reason why, just at this season, 

He never should be forgot, 

Wilh Red men outrageous, and growing contagious. 

He seized on the sceptre, to cope : 

’Tis said that, to quiet the Priests running riot. 

Now the Emperor means to be Pope. 

That point our Eighth Harry was able to carry. 
When need and occasion concurred ; 

He knocked the Priests under, in spite of Rome’s thunder. 
And so may Napoleon the Third. 


In consequence of the election of Abraham Lincoln as President of the 
United States (bravo, hooray, 0 my brothers !}, it is announced) that South Caro- 
lina, in an ecstacy of slave-owner’s rage, has ordered a solemn day of humiliation, 
on which all the slaves in the State are to be flogged, and all the copies of the 
Scriptures burned. . Moreover, she calls a Convention, and declares that she is 
going to separate from the Union, and be an independent State, and have repre- 
sentatives of her own at the Courts of Eurojpe. we hear that her first demands 
on England are, that to show our sympathy in her hate of the President, Lincoln 
Cathedral be pulled down, tbe County of Lincoln be re-cbiistened and called 
Breckenridge County, that all Lincoln and Bennett hats be immediately smashed 
in, that Lord Lincoln be transported, and that when play speaks of 

“ thieves in Lincoln green,” he be ordered to say “ President Lincoln’s black 
thieves.” Anything to please the lovely Carolina. 


OEE -WITH HIS HEAD! 

Hooray ! we have not had a good sight lately, and the execution of a Lord, on 
Tower Hill, will he a refreshing stimulant. We hope that the streets wiU be laid 
down again by the time the fatal scene comes on, and we suggest to the Trinity 
House to do something useful for once, and have the Hill nicely gravelled. We 
bespeak front places in the best red cloth gallery for all our young men, and as 
criminals from the lower class are finished off at a time which suits their friends, 
we really trust that similar courtesy will be extended to the aristocracy, and that 
justice will he done, in tliis case, about two o’clock, so that one will have time to 
breakfast and get to the execution comfortably. 

The nobleman whose head— such as it is— now totters upon his'noble shoulders, 
is George Henry Roper Curzon, 16fch Baron Teynham, who was bom we don’t 
know when, but created in 1616. He will have to bring his block-head to the 
block for the following High Treason. 

He has objections to the present system of taxation, (and so have we for that 
matter), and thus the unfortunate Teynham addresses the Northern Reform 
Union;— 

“ A House of Commons that cannot carry the people’s measures needs that the people ^ould 
Are the people as weak as their representatives? Do wo dwell inLilliput? If not, let 
them, arise upon thor feet^ stretch themselves to the full stature of men, and have a solemn 
proclamation read, ere they march to fight for freedom once again. Look, Britons ! to the kins 
men of your fethers, who were colonists in North America, taxed, or attempted to he taxed’ 
bemg unrepresented. They petitioned Parliament that it might not be so, and the prayer of their 
Mtittons was rejected. Under these cfroumstances they asked their hearts what should freemen 
do, and the reply was> oafc yoiw »v>ords. These gave them freedom.” 


Proud cler^ to trample King Harry’s example 
May lead him, so far as to chop^ 

Off their alien head, just to reign in its stead, 
But there let us hope he will stop. 


HOORAY EOR NINEYEH! ’ 

Mr. Layard stands for Southwark. That is well. Now, 
opp 9 sed as Mr. "Bunch is both to Bribery and Intimidation, ‘ 
he intends to practise both upon the present occasion 
in the most unblushing manner. And first in regard to ! 
bribery, he hereby gives the Southwarkians notice that if : 
they nobly lift their borough out of local mud byreturning ' 
Mr. Layard, Mr. Bunch will take the borough under Ms ’ 
care, and make it his pet. He will send a special corres- : 
pondent over in two Hansoms, and have the place explored ; 
and praised, will show that Horsemonger Lane Gaol is 
superior to the Hanging Gardens of Nineveh, that High 
Street is far more elegant than the same street at 
Oxford, and that strangers ought to come from all parts to j 
examine the dirty old inns with the gaUeries whence the | 
guests used to look down on hear-baits and private the- i 
atricals. In fact, Mr. Bunch will invent Southwark, as J 
George the Eourth invented the now evil-scented : 
Brighton, But, on the other hand, for Intimidation. Let 
Mr. Layard find, on canvassing, that Southwark offers 
him no chance, or let him. be second on the poll, and 
Mr. Bunch solemnly pledges Mmself to take care of South- 
wark in another sense. He will say no more— except that 
I twelve months from the day on which he declares war, a 
decent Christian shall sooner admit that he lives in 
Holywell Street, Strand, than in the Doomed Borough. 
Now, Southwark, utnm horum mams accipe, which it may 
be convenient to you to have translated— Return Mr. 
Austen Layard, or what Nineveh is now, you shall be 
at Christmas 1861. 


A Wrap-Rascal.— A Spirit-Rapper. 
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the diet is sufficient, a pauper who is no epicure, has no 
pnde, and no affections, misht manage to lead a contem- 
plative life of coimiderable ease and enjoyment. He 
would be better off in every respect than a monk ; and the 
discii^line of the Union would not involve the occasional 
lagging to which he might be liable in a monastery. On 
the whole, Mierefore, it is conceivable that the rich Quaker 
and the noble Peer may be sometimes e<iualled or even 
exceeded in happiness and consequent longevity by the 
phuosophical pauper. The man, therefore, who is usWed 
into the world with a silver spoon in his mouth, may, in 
some cases, not have much the advantage of the one who 
enters it with a wooden one. 




THE BEGINNING OE SLAVEErS END. 

Tiros far shall Slavery go, no farther ; 

That tide must ebb from this time forth. 

So many righteous Yankees are there. 

Who Good and Truth hold something worth. 
That they outnumber the immoral 
Throughout the States, on that old quarrel 
That stands between the South and North. 

The great Republic is not rotten 
So much as half; the rest is sound. 

Most of her sons have not forgotten 
Her own foundation 5 holy ground ! 

The better party is the stronger. 

And by the worse will now no longer 
Bear to be bullied, ruled, and bound. 

The nobler people of the nation 
The baser sort no more will stand, 

Nor cringe to juruculent dictation 
Enforced, with strength of murderous hand, 

By ruffians, for example, brawling 
In Congress, who knock statesmen sprawling, 




JOLLY OLD BELLOWS. 

Amongst things not generally known, is the existence of anything in common 
between the British Peerage and the Society of Priends, except two legs, two 
arms, and the other particulars which constitute a common humanity. Longevity, 
however, is a peculiarity in which the Lords partake with the Quakers^wd \merem 
the plain Quakers even hold a rank above that of the noble Lords. Whereas the 
average life of the Peers is seventy years, that of the Priends is thus stated in a 
letter to the Times signed Joseph Aii^ : — 

** Permit: me to enclose you the following ages of some deceased membezs of the Society of 
Friends during the present year, talcen from the obituary of the Friend, a Monthly journal, pub- 
lished by that body. They are as follows 84, 84, 85, 85, 85, 86, 86, 87, 87, 88, 88, 89, 89, 89, 91, 
91, 91, 91, 91, 91, 92, 92, 98, 93, msMug a total of 2,128 years, with an average for each life of rather 
more than 88^ years. 

** Fifty lives in the same period give 4,258 years, with an average of 85 per life.” 

The Quakers are said to be dying out ; but if their average duration of life is as 

^1- • x-L* X- x-T xT • j r mL_ 


Their higher-minded fellow creatures 
Of all these brutes are tired, and sick 
Of slavery*s blaspheming preachers, 

’ That snuffle texts with nasal trick. 

To justify the abomination 
That ’s cnerished by their congregation 
Whose feet these canting parsons lick. 

Enough of frantic stump-haranguing. 
Invectives of a rabid Press, 

Tarring and feathering, ffogging, hanging. 
To stop free mouths ; the mad excess 
Of human-fleshmongers tyrannic. 

Who rant and revel in Satanic 
Enthusiasm of wickedness ! 

This is America’s decision. 

Awakening, she begins to see 
How justly she incurs derision 
Of tyrants, whilst she shames us free ; 
Bepublican, yet more slaves owning 
Th^ any under Empire groaning, 

^ ’ ‘ th( "" 




might prompt them to do, even those who have no relations. The various 
Provident Societies should endeavour, to provide for the dissemination of the 
doctrines of the Society of Priends. 

As a general rule, the Quakers bear a high character; but in some case^ as 
regards pecuniary transactions, this assertion must perhaps be^ discounted. Thdr 
characteristic morality may in some measure account for their long Me, but t^t 
seems to be in a greater degree dne to the good living, for the practice of which 


Gome, South, accept the situation; 

The change will grow by safe degrees. . 
If auy talk of separation, 

Hiiiig ad such traitors if you please. 
Break up the Union P Brothers, never ! 

No ; the United States for eve^ 

Pure Preedom’s home beyond the seas ! 


if we coTxld afford it* Care m&j naye killed a cat, but it does not kill Quakers^ 
who appear to quake very little with anxiety and mental perturbations. 

The affluence and comfort to which, the longevity of the Lords and that of the 
Quakers may perhaps be ascribed cannot be readuy supposed to account for that 
of paupers, which another correspondent of the Times proves to be ^traordmaxy. 
Paupers are not certainly affluent, and they can hardly wed be imagined as being 
comfortable. But in a workhouse wherein a proper warmth is maintsdned, and 


The Portraiture of the Times. 

We expect to see very shortly houses opened ad over 
the country, at which will be held out the fodowiug 
refreshing announcement:— ’'A Gxiass of Aios ajsu> a 
Sandwich, and tour Phoiogbafb; foe Pouejencb ! ” 

. A Designing CBABacTEE.— An Architect. 

An Iufosing Chaeactbe.— A Magistrate* when he 
fines you. 


VOD. Jt>JH XIX. 
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A BOON TO BRITISH TOURISTS. 

HEBE lias been a pro- 
ject started for pro- 
viding English tourists 
with the means of 
being worried, fleeced, 
insidted, mobbed, 
douaned, and done 
wliile travelling, in the 
most approved and 
common Continental 
manner, without their 
having to cross the 
Channel and incnr the 
pangs of sickness for it. 
A company of million- 
naires, who- are so much 
at a loss to employ their 
surplus cash, that they 
have actually consented 
to Lay it out ill charity, 
have conceived the 
happy notion of pur- 
chasing a tract of land 
not many miles from 
London,, and of con- 
verting it forthwith 
into as dose a copy of 
a Continental country 
(say, for instance, Prussia)' as it is possible to fancy. The frontiers of the district will be 
guarded by a custom-house, which will be olflcered by persons of most aggravating insolence, 
and made extremely difBlcult and time-wasting to pass. Every box marked "fragile” will be 
knocked about and stamped upon, and, if the words "with care” be sdded, will most pro- 
bably be smashed. The searchers will pry into the most private books and writing-cases, and 
unless they are well bribed will blab forth to the public whatever they spy out. A sovereign 
duty will be charged upon a pennyworth of biscuits, and on lollipops there will be levied a 
five-pound-note apiece. Moreover, to make things even more unpleasant, the tari^ of 
forbidden articles will extend to all such articles as tooth-brushes and hair-combs, which no 
one but an Englishman would look upon as necessaries ; and any one attempting to introduce 
into the district such un-Continental luxuries as good tobacco and good soap, will at once be 
handed over to the Staats Procurator, to be dealt^with as the law (as he may twist it) may 
direct. 

To further the resemblance to a Continental country, andl increase the torment and 
annoyance of the tourist, touters^ and commissioners will dog him at each step, and tread 
upon his heels until he either kicks them round or else engages one of them to defend him 
from the rest. In the former case, however, he of course must run the risk of being dragged 
before some functionary of what is mis-called Justice, and being blackguarded from the 
bench as^ well as fined for the assault. In the same way he will Siways have the law dealt 
out to him, if he refuses to submit to an exorbitant extortion, or gets into a row in any 
public room or vehicle, where any impudent intruder may tread upon his toes or coolly oust 
him from his seat. He will be told such incivilities are the customs of the country, and 
instead of, as a foreigner, being treated with some courtesy, he \^1 be jeered at. for the 
grossness of his ignorance in not knowing them. 

In order to make tourists feel as wretchedly uncomfortable7as they generally do when they 
first get away from home, and have not grown reconciled to foreign ways of living, the 
district will be furnished with hotel accommodation of the fifth-rate German class, such as 
Englishmen when travelling have too often to put up with after vainly seeking entrance at 
every decent house. Here the tourist will be tortured with every inn-convenience, and will 
get the worst of everything by paying the best price for it. His days will be made wretched 
by bad cookery ^d glared floors, such as British boots unvaryingly and inevitably skate 
upon: and his nights will be made hideous by every kind of torment, from sweltering quilts 
of eider-down to tribes of creeping things. To keep up the resemblance, he will find his 
bed-room furnished with those copious and extensive arrangements for lavation, consisting 
of a slop-basin and cream-jug fall of water, for whioh Continental places have been long and 
justly celebrat^ : if he express himself in any way dissatisfied he will grandly be 

informed that B!is (olfactorily) Highness the Duke oe Dietishietzenbeiig has his bath- 
room fitted up on precisely the^same scale, aud of course no common tourist can expect to 
be supplied with greater luxuries than Dukes, 

It having been observed that,^ as a rule, an English gentleman never seems so ill at ease as 
I ^ a iladle of course this form of taking meals will be the only one obtainable, 

i Persons who object to eat and drink in public, where they are ikble to be annoyed by 
every kind of travelling bore, will be allowed no opportunity of having quiet dinners served 
m pnyate rooms. Care too will be taken to make the table d'Mte as long and tedious as 
possible by having too few waiters and too many ill-served plaU, For this purpose the 
coolm will be selected from the worjst of those on board the Hhenish steamboats, among 
their ^ther blunders, special pains will daily in particular be taken to send round the pouUt \ 
a consiaerable tune after the stewed plums have been consumed. Cheap home-made wines 
toned sour will be supplied in foreign bottles, and be charged for as Johannisberg, Eude- 
sheim, and Asmanhausen ; while to complete the misery of the unfledged British tourist, the 
reckomngs will be made m foreim dialect and money, and the waiters will speak notlung but 
tumr own ;^ciiliar polyglot^ which we will defy the most accomplished linguist to understand. 

Besides fleecmg them with every possible extortion, proper means will be provided to ease 
touiBts of their money by having gambling tables opened at every stage and stopping-place, 
say for instance, on ■ the average at every half mile. Ball-rooms will be attachei^ mter the 



maimer of the Continent; and the luxury of 
dancing will nightly be permitted in an atmo- 
sphere of bad tobacco, blazing gas, and blaring 
brass. Masters of the Ceremonies will be ready 
in attendance to introduce the stranger to the 
doubfcfuUest of partners. In fine^o pains will 
be spared to make the Tourists’ District equal 
to the Continent in every respect ; and as it 
must assuredly be better for Great Britain that 
Englishmen should lay out their spare five-pound 
notes at home, instead of going abroad to do so, 
it appears to us that every lover of his country 
of course must wish the project every possible 
success. 


SPIRITUAL LUXURY AND DESTI- 
TUTION. 


Ib an account given by the IBost of what we 
may take the liberty to call a mass-meeting of 
Puseyites belonging to the Propaganda of St. 
George’s-ih4he-East, held in the Church of St. 
Mary Magdalene, Munster Square, Regent’s 
Park, on the 27th ult., appears the following 
statement ; — 


At a few moments past eleven, a procession of priests 
and choristers, all habited in surplices, cmerj^ed from the 
vestry, at the east end oi; the south aislo, then moved 
along the south aisle, and down the middle aislo to tho 
altar, on which two largo bumiug caudles were placed, 
and a golden cross.” 


The Bishop oe London the other day made 
some judicious remarks about existing spiritual 
destitution. In the presence of that, his Lord- 
ship’s attention is respectfully invited to the 
above case of spiritual luxury. Burning candles 
in the middle of the day I What spiritual extra- 
vagance ! They were not dips, either, or even 
composition: wax no doubt, it is deemed unbe- 
coming of clergymen to smoke cigars in public: 
and what could they have wanted with lighted 
candles of a morning in church? If to fumi- 
gate the place with incense, they were guilty 
of indulging in the most heterodox form of 
smoking. Perhaps they smoked the golden cross 
which they put upon the altar, that is, incensed 
it, in which case they will incense the Bishop if 
he smokes their cross and them. Let tliem go 
to the Golden Cross, Charing Cross, if they 
want to smoke, or to some other respectable 
public-house, and take their lights there, or if 
they want to amuse tliemselves with fireworks, 
let ofl their Ptoman Candies on the Fifth of 
November, the Feast of St. Guy Fawkes, in 
some more suitable place than church. 


Times Change, and so do Fashions.. 

We think it was SwiF-r who said that "young 
ladies troubled themselves a great deal more 
about making nets to catch men than cages to 
hold them.” However, the Dean would have 
changed his mind, if he had lived at the present 
day, for we tliinfc the Crinoline is much more 
of a cage than a trap ; or might it be looked 
upon as a combination of the two— both trap and 
cage rolled into, one. There may be sodie truth 
in this, for there is no doubt tiiat many a man 
has been hooked by a woman’s Crinoline strongly 
against his will, and detained there much longer 
than was agreeable to him. 


Chinese Poetryi^ 

It took a three hoars’ fight. 
It cost four hundred men. 
To change the Forts Tak« ' 
Into the Forts Tsikesi. 


The Bbitish Embassy xt Paris.— There was 
no addition to the Ambassadorial dinner-party 
to-day. His Lordship dined alone. 


I 
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saw it proposed not long 
ago by some ladies, whose be- 
^ nevolence exceeded their good 
fy sense, to found a refuge for 
poor dogs who were seen 
about the streets in a destitute 
condition, and either had no 
home to go to, or did not 
know their way to it. Care 
for the canine species almost 
seemed in this proposal to be 
carried to extremes; but it 
reall;^ falls far short of what 
is being done for the comfort 
of the hounds which have the 
happiness to be hunted by the 
Honourable Mare Holle, a 

Ln^smce come into his— 
and man’s— estate. Among 
other highly valuable and 
interesting particulars, the 
Western Times informs us 
that— 

“ The Icennols stand on an acre 
and half of ^und, asd are built 
in the Elizabethan style of archi- 
tecture. There are three lodgingf- 
rvoms in each compartment for the 
dogs, which, at present number a 
hundred, and there are also an 
enclosed yard, a boiling house, 
feeding ditto, a wh^ping room, an 
hospital, granaries ; cotttw^s for 
the huntsman, first whip and 
henna's 'nr>n.n^ and an a.'hn'nila.'nt 

stqpply of fredfic-watflr jet eiYeiy 
poinl Last, though axot least, 
there is a puppies’ pi^y-gxound, 
a hundred £a^ square, which is 


sfcono fox hounds. We should like 'to see the same 
attention bestowed on the Agricultural Labourer in 
those districts— where his comfort is so obviously over- 
looked— as is bestowed on the Nobleman's Hounds.” 

“Happy dogs!” will be the exclamation of 
the reader when he has perused this interesting 
paragraph. The notion of providing Play- 
I grounds for his Puppies surely does great credit 
to the person who first thought of it, and if the 
Honourable Marx Rolle be that person, let 
him have the caredit which, surely, he deserves. 
We mean nothing offensive when we speak of 
credit; nor would we hint that in this instance 
there may haply be some need of it. The 
Hononrahle Marx Eolle is doubtless rolling 
in riches, or he would surely not have thought 
of squandering his money upon Playmunds for 
his Puppies. So, we repeat, let him by all 
I means have the credit he deserves, for doing 
•what no other man that we have ever heard of 
has ever done, or -wished to do. 

But surely the Honourable Marx will not 
atop here. After carefully providing for the com' 
forts of his dogs, he will surely throw a crumb 
or two of comfort to his labourers. If we believe 
the Western. Tmes, and we don’t see why we 
shouldn’t, their condition is not quite such as 
their friends would wish to- see it, and some- 
thing might be possibly suggested to improve it. 
If the Honourable Mabx Eolle would but 
treat his pack of labourers as he treats his pack 
of hounds, there really would be nothing left for 
them to ask of him. Clean kennels— that is, 
cottages— <OQmmodious and warm, a hospital, and 
plenty of pure water and good food, what more 
could the heart of labourer desire? and when 
to this is added a Playground for Ms Puppies— 
we mean to say his children— the list of his 
i requirements is more than well complete. 


enclosed tviiih iron palisading, and wberetbe young dogs con disport thomselves on the green sward, to the 
delight of their can'ine hearts, without fear of m^estation irom envious dogs of larger growth. Mu. HcXiLvns. 
tho devor landscape gardener, arranged the ground, and he has converted an almost barren spot into a fertile 
piece of play-ground, in which hundreds of children in towns and cities would be glad to recreate themselves 
after school-hours. The dogs are very much better lodged and cared for than many of our agricultural 
labourers ; for the hounds’ dwolUngs are clean, warm, and well ventilated, and they have plenty of ftedi air, 
pure water, and good food. It is a great reileistiou on some landlords— both in this and other counties — ^that 
fabourors on their estates are certainly worse housed, and perhaps not anything like so well fed as the Steven- 


Very Obli^ng. 

Wren a man wants mone;^, or assistance, 
the world, as a rule, is very obliging, ahd indul- 
gent, and— lets him want it. 


THE PEIZE OE POLLY. 

PieIiD-Marskal Mr. Pence has for some time cherished the idea 
of originating a Great Pool Exhibition, with prizes for the most dis- 
tinguished and remarkable folly. But he has been almost turned from 
his purpose, by observing that there would he little or no fair play in 
the competition. There is one person who, as far as Mr, Fmch can 
perceive, would infahibly sack all the prizes. And that person is the 
Gaol Chaplain. The P.M. never takes up a paper without reading^ 
some evidence that the Gaol Chaplains would make the chances of 
other candidates quite Mnitesimal. Por instance, here is a bit from 


** JaacBS Miles, a ticket-of-leave man, was placed at the bar at Lambeth, charged 
with carrying on a regular system of plunder on children, a species of offence for 
whi(dL be has been aheady subjected to three terms of imprisonment of three 
months each, in addition to three years' penal servitude. He was caught putting 
his hand into the pocket of a boy named Stewabt, and taking a iddlling. When 
taken to the station-house a number of children attended and identified him as the 
person who had robbed them of various small sums of money and other property ; 
and amongst them was a little child nine years of age, and off whose ears he tore a , 
pair of earrings of the value of Ss., and at the time i^e poor little things ears were, 
bleeding from the tom wounds in the flesh.” 

Well, for this Mr. Miles, all things^ considered, P.M. Mr. Punch 
would have prescribed, first, an. opportunity of becoming very.intimately 
acquainted with that interesting olject of natural history, the Nine- 
Tailed Cat, and then, when me£caL attentions should have overcome 
any little excitement that interview might have occasioned, Ms.. Miles 
should have been requested to devote the next ten years of Ms valuable 
life to some such work as the deansing old sewers, and old cesspools 
(like those wMch poison Brighton), always under such superintendence 
as should ensure ms not neglecting the interests committed to him. 
But Punch and Chaplains do on this divide, for see here:— 

*'Wb6]i searched there were found on the prisoner his ticket-eff-leave and a Zeffor 
•arittm hy the Cha^lam qf J)artmor Prison to a yenfZeman in towrit racomitmding tite 
prisoner at a proper siibject to he sent abroad.” 

“ Sent abroad.” His ticket of leave exchanged for a passport duly 
vise, and this interesting^ Miles remitted to plunder little Prench 
children, we suppose, or little Australian children, or little American 


children, or to tear earrings out of the bleeding ears of little Dutch 
children, who are rather famous for such ornaments. This is the Gaol 
Chaplain’s notion. He may well rgply to Mr. Punches proposal for the 
Great Pool Prizes, by quoting Achuies .— 

” Prizes which none beside ourself could gain. 

Should our immortal coursers take tho plain.” 


CALLING NAMES. 

Where are the old familiar names ? 

John and Jane and Mary and James ? 

We never hear of a Susan now, 

And it’s not Bill, but Psederic, who follows the plough. 

Ton’ll not travel far by Second Class rail, 

But you are sure to encounter some Plorence pale. 

With much aspiration towards fasMon in dress. 

But vnth never a trace of loveliness ! 

Our laundress’s infants have no great charms. 

Yet they have an EuoAnie in arms ; 

While Yicxor Albert svnngs on a gate. 

And munches Ms bacon in village state. 

’Twould be hard to sa:^ there is any blam^ 

There is no monopoly in a name ; 

But it strikes one sometimes as rather absurd 
That contrast between the child and the word. 

And what -will it he whmi years have fiown ? 

And these finely-named damsels are women grovm? 

When Evelyn Aha must'polish the grates. 

While Edith Amelia is washing the plates ! 

Thiuk of it then, ye sensible mothers, 

Before you arrange fine names for the others ; 

Por though not to-day, nor perhaps next Sunday, 

It.will happen as sure as my name ’s Mbs. Grundy. 



PROMOTION. 

YotjkCt Skympet (th$ greatest Siocll and laziest Muff in our Corps) * Oh! theiif Timmins^ you\'$ heard of my Zuckj l)y JovCj Sir, 
2 *VG leffii ^promoted i/o ” 

CoBFOBAL Timmuts Qwrrihly jcalovLS ; for a clever Drill and anawMtiom is Timmins). What! ” 

Sktmpey. Fact — Thought you 'd he pkcLsed^ Timmins ; I was surprised myself y for I ^ye never thrust myself forwardy 1 'm sure. Mo^st 

msnty ym seCy ’5 seldm, overlooked in the long run. Yes, I got a Utter from the Adjutant this morning^ informing me I teas appointed 

Timmuts. “ Welly all I can say is 

Skympet. ^^An EONOFART MFMBAF ! ” 


PUNCH TO SOUTHWAfiK. 

Now, Soutliwark, look alive. You have had one awful warning from 
Mr, Punchy and this second is given in pure charity and kindness. 
Make Layakd safe. That ’s alL As for the other candidates, the fact 
that they did not instantly withdraw, with apologies, the moment Mr. 
Punch pronounced for Nineveh, fatally proves them to be utterly unfit 
for any employment whatever, except perhaps carrying about sandwich 
placards with "Layakd for Ever’* on them. Mn. Fawcett is the 
I best, but as the gentleman is unfortunately disqualified from examining 
the pictures in Punchy it is clear that he can never be in a condition ! 
exactly to appreciate the position of important questions. As for the 
Conservative, he is simply and absurdly in the way. And as for a Me. 

1 ScovELi, the third party, who seems to rest his claim upon having 
done something to bring more barges to the wharves of his friends on 
the Southwark side, he may be a very good Bargee, but has no claim 
to be a Senator. We observed that one of his most strenuous sup- 
porters cried out that *‘they didn’t want none of Lataed’s Boman 
stones there,” and the intellectual observation shows the calibre of the 
Scovellian set. Gome, Southwark, throw over the trio of incapables, 
and exalt yourself among boroughs by electing a Scholar, a Gentleman, 
and a Statesman, who moreover has been a Mimster, and (mark) will 
he a Minuter again* 

By the way, some folly has been uttered about the " refutation ” of Me. 
Lataed’s statements as to the wicked system by which our soldiers 
were destroyed in the Crimea, So they were refuted, and thus : A man 
Mys “ I saw twelve black men on the pavement.” It turns out that one 
I m the twelve was on the kerb atone, and one was a sweep. Thus he has 
been refuted. That was what the military pettifoggers did when they 


tried to refute Me, Layaed, And the Beforms he demanded were 
subsequently effected. That is another refutation. Once more, South- 
wark, do your duty, or . 


THE SPREAD OF FASHION. 

{An Extract from a beautiful andfashionahle Young Ladffs Letter)', 

"I Must tell you, dear, that I have got such a capital Crinoline. I 
wish I could send you the pattern. It is a perfect love — ^the most 
angelic thing I ever saw— so fight, and graceful, and easy, and so com- 
fortable that one feels as though one was swimming through the air with 
it. Of course, it is thoroughly French. I got mine at Boulogne in the 
Grande Rue. It is beautifully made, and with an extra case, which 
unbuttons down the front, and allows the steels to slip out, as easily 
as you would pull a pair of scissors out of their leatlier_ sheath. 
There is no stitching to the steels, I need not tell you. ^ This is a very 
great convenience, as it enables a lady to sendher Crinoline to the wash 
with the same ease as she would an ordinary petticoat. The body is 
deeply gored all the way down on both sides, &c,, &c.’* 

[And so the letter runs on for itomty lines morsy hut we ihinJe we 
have printed quite enough to warm the gentlemen to prepare 
themselves for a very Severe Winter, 

A Current Conundrum fox TTniversal Circulation. 

Why can the Empbeoe oe THECFKENCH.never be Pope ? 

Because by the simple fact, it is iihpossible three crowns can ever 
make one Napoleon. 
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THE BABY IN THE HOUSE. 

By PovuNTRY Catmobe, AtdJm of ihe Angel m the Eouse,^* ^c. 


The J)octoi\ 

"A PiNEB, than your newborn child,” 

The Doctor said, “I never saw,” 

And I, but half believing, smiled 
To think he thought me jolly raw. 

And then I viewed the crimson thing. 

And listened to its doleful squeal, 

And rather wished the nurse would bring 
The pap-boat with its earliest meal. 

My wife remarked, “ I fear, a snub,” 

The Doctor, “ Madam, never fear,” 

“’Tis hard. Ma’am, in so young a cub 
To say.” Then Nurse, A cub ! a Dear 1 ' 


The Qhve. 

"’Twere meet you tied the knocker up,” 

The Doctor laughed, and said, “ Good-bye, 
And till you drown that yelping pup 
Your lady will not close an eye.” 

Then round I sauntered to the mews. 

And Ponto heard his fate was near,— 
How few of coachmen will refuse 
A crown to spend in beastly beer ! 

And then. I bought a white kid glove, 
Lttciea’s last and favourite sign. 

Wound it the knocker’s brass above. 

And tied it with a piece of twine. 


IIL 

The A&oertmmnU 

" But, Love,” she said, in gentle voice, 
CTwas ever delicate and low,) 

"The fact which makes our hearts rejoice 
So many folks would lie to know. 

My Scottish cousins, on the Clyde, 

Your uncle at Northavering Gap, 

The Adams’s at Momingside, 

And Jane, who sent me up the cap. 

So do.” The new commencmg life 
The Times announced, May 31, 

At 16, Blackstone Place, the wife 
Of Samuel Bobchick, of a son.” 

IV. 

Tli^ Godfathers, 

" Of course your father must be one,” 
Jemima said, in thoughtful tones ; 

"But what’s the use of needy Gunn, 

Md I detest that miser Jones.” 

I hinted Brown. "Well, Bbuwn would do. 
But then his wife’s a horrid Guy.” 

De Blobbins ? " Herds with such a crew.” 

Well love, whom hav^ou in your eye ? 

" Dear Mr. Bubbot.” Yes, he ’d stand, 
And as you say, he’s seventy-three, 

Hich, childless, nates that red-nosed band 
Of nephews— B urboi let it be. 


The Godmother, 

"We ought to ask your sister Kate,” 

Indeed, I shan’t,” Jemima cried, 

“ She’s given herself such airs of late, 

I’m out of patience with her pride. 

Proud that her squinting husband (Sam, 

You know I hate that little sneak) 

Has ^t a post at Amsterdam, 

Where lucidly he goes next week. 

No, never ask of kin and kith, 

We ’ll have that wife of Georoe BETHUNE’Si 
Her husband is a silver-smith. 

And she ’ll be sure to give some spoons.” 

VL 

The Chnstening, 

"I sign him,” said the Curate, Howe, 

O’er Samuel Bubbot George Bethune, 
Then baby kicked up such a row. 

As terrified that Beverend ooon. 

The breakfast was a stunning spread. 

As e’er confectioner sent in. 

And playfully my darling said, 

" Sam costs papa no end of tin.” 

We laughed, made speeches, drank for joy : 

Champa^e hath stereoscopic charms ; 

For when Nurse brought our little boy, 

I saw two Babies in her arms. 


PUNCHES PLAN FOR PRETENTING WAR. 

{Begistm'cd Prospectus^ 

Eyertbodt knows why there is now no Duelling. People may some- 
times talk nonsense about the world having gro\m more sensible and 
humaaie, or they may talk other nonsense about its having been time 
for gentlemen to cuscard duelling when it descended to the lower 
orders, e. g, the celebrated case where the barber fought the linendxaper 
on a question of honour, and the shaver of beards winged the shaver 
of ladies. The law may nave had a little to do mth it, but the law is 
not ^ways regarded with the reverence due to it, ladies smuggle lace, 
peasants occasionally poach, and gentlemen gamble behind iron-doors. 
There was something more than civilisation, pride, or respect for the 
law required to put an end to private war. 

Life Assurance did it. , , i. . 

Every decent man’s life is assured, and policies are declared forfeit 
if the decent man is put out of the way by a duel So nobody 
challenges anybody, or if any wild Irishman, vicious Frenchman, or any 
other valueless life were to invite an assured life to the combat, the 
assured life would knock the other life down, and then assign him to 
th e po lice. 

Why not try this excellent remedy on a large scale. 

Let a Company be formed to be called the Throne Ajssurance 
SociETr. . 

But as kings never die, the object of the Society must be to make 
a comfortable in his circumstances by paying him a horns at 
specific times, and by advancing him money on the usual conditions of 
assurance offices. His reign would then be alwar' 


But, if he goes to waj^ the Policy shall be voi4 and the Throne 
Company is to have a right to confiscate his taxes, and send the other 
kings, who have been his securities, to quod. 

oie speculation would answer uncommoidy well, for siibjects would 


subjects, as a Sovereign with the command of money^ought to be able 
to make his people perfectly content. ^ i . i. 

Sovereigns woulcT of course have to submit to the usual examination. 
A King proposing to assure might he asked 

1. How about your Constitution? 

2. Have you ever been afflicted with Divine Right, or any other 
insan^? 

3. Have any of your ancestors died violent deaths, as by the block, 
guillotine, private strangn^tion, Ssq,. 

A Are you subject to rriests, or any similar affliction? 

5. Give the name of your political adviser, and say how long he has 
known you, 

6. Are you assured iu the Holy AUiauce, or any other old office ? 


Farther details will he published in due course. In the meantime, 
Mr, Punch, Provisional Director and Manager, invites the consideration 
of Capitalists to his scheme. It appears to him to be a noble idea, 
entirely in conformity with the spirit of the age, and highly calculated 
to bring about the Millennium. 

N.B. The valuable service of Mb. John Bbighi will, if possible, be 
retained for the Actuary’s Department, j 


A STINGING HEAD-DRESS. 


We read in one of the Magazines of Fashion as follows : — 

“ Pretty little caps are worn of a round form enciroled with a muHui" 

Now, from what we recoUect of our French, a ruche is a hive, and 
we can hardly imagine that as. being about the most becoming straw 
bonnet that a lady could wear. We know that many of the beautiful 
sex carry their love of the fashions to a degree of madness, but stih to 
encircle one’s face with a hive, would be decidedly so certain a method 
of getting "a bee in one’s bonnet ” that we cannot believe any 'Woman 
in her senses would think of lending her countenance to it. It is true 
that bees delight to live iu the ne^hbourhood of fiowers, such as 
gallantry delights in poetically supposing bloom perennially on lovely 
woman’s features ; nevertheless, it is doubtfol whether the most fiori- 
cultural beauty would like to expose the roses and tuliM of her 
countenance to the risk of being stung, even if she could be sure 
that from, the honied result there would be distilled for her the very 
" sweetest of bonnets.” 


Attempt by a Negro. 

There were two learned negroes in Kentuokyi of whom one was 
named after the great founder of the Roman Empire, and the other 
bore the name of his assassin. Brutus, smoking a cigar, was accosted 
by Julius C^sisar. "What— you smoke ?”£asked the latter nigger. 
T Hail? 'Rw.TTTTrH o-fpAn'Tijr ms fripind a wKiff. Pt cheno, BrUTE ? ” 


I do,” said Brutus, offering his friend a whiff, 
was the exclamation of CissAR. 


The Sheddon Case.. 

Asx you what’s the case of Sheddon ? 

" Was a certain pair a wed one ‘ 

Seventy years, or more, ago ? ” 
Fourteen days the brave Miss Sheddon 
And the lawyers talked and read on : 

Then Sir Cbesswbll answered, "No.” 


To " TM'Aing Assurance doubly sues.” — Don’t take advantage of 
the days of grace. 
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PUNCHES BOOK OF BRITISH COSTUMES. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.-.CON-CERNmG THE CIVILIANS IN THE 
REIGN OF HENRY THE SEVENTH. 


EYEEELY accurate as our de- 
scriptions hitherto have been, 
they will henceforth be immea- 
surably surpassed in that par- 
ticular. For our knowledge 
of Costume we have no longer 
to rely on broken -nosed 
old effigies, and half-illegible 
black-letter chronicles. The 
paint brushes of Holbein, of 
JRtjbens and Vandvkb will 
henceforth, says a writer, 
“ speak volumes to the eye 
and as these volumes wul be 
further enriched by the de- 
soriptive pencil of our artist, 
they will surpass all that has 
^ hitherto been added to the 
T' history of costume by our 
pen. 

According to the chroni- 
clers, the clothes worn at the 
close of the fifteenth century 
^ were so foolish and fantastical 
that, with persons of dis- 
tinction, it was difficult to 
distinguish one sex from the 
other. This indeed might 
have been said with almost 
equal truth of other eras in 
our history, hut in the time 
of Henry the Seventh it was specially made applicable, not merely 
hy the fashions, but by the very names of the garments which were 
worn, and which were called, as well as cut, the same for male and 
female use. Thus in a curious old manuscript called r« Bo&e of 
Curias^, the chamberlain is ordered to provide against his master* s 
uprising a dene sherte and breche, a pettycote. a doublette, a long 
cotte, a stomachere, hys hozen, hys socks, and hys schoen.’’ The 
order in which these articles were usually put on is indicated in 
another writing called “ y® Boke of Kervynge,” which, in language 
somewhat culinary, gives the following quaint recipe, whereof the title 
might be written Soto to Dress a Dand^, 

Warme your soverayne lays petticotte, Lis doublette and bis stomacher, and 
then putt on hys hozen, and then hys schone or slippers, then stryten up hys hozen 
mannerly, and tye them up, and then lace hys doiiblett hole by holo.” 



FASHIONABLE GENT IN THE MOST APPBOVED 
DUCK-BILLS” or THE FSBIOD. 14S5. 


It may not be unfairly questioned whether en revanche for the 
betaking of their husbands to wear stomachers and petticoats, the 
ladies now and then were tempted to try putting on the breeches ; in 
which practice there perhaps may not have been such peril, when there 
was no such refuge extant as Sib. Gresswell Cresswell’s Court. 

A curious cargo of descriptions of the dresses then in fashion is con- 
veyed to us in Barclay's famous Ship of Fooles^ which was launched 
in print by Ptnson in the year 1508. Among other particulars con 
cerning the nobility we hear of “ gorgeous parties ” (as they would 
now be called)— 

« Whose necks were charged with collars and with chaines. 

In golden withes^ their fingers full of rings : 

Their necks naked almost unto the raines, 

Their sleeves blazing like unto a crane’s wings.” i 


Besides their almost feminine passion for fine jewellery, the gentle- 
men of this age were vastly proud of their fine linen, and to show their 
shirt sleeves used to slash their coats. Another way in which they 
effected this display was by severing their coat-sleeves into two or 
more divisions, wmch were tied together by means of “points,” or 
laces, between which the shirt sleeve, being made quite loose aud full, 
was suffered to peep out. The hosen too were sometimes slashed and 
puffed above the knee, or differently coloured there to the portion 
underneath: a fashion that foreboded the severance of the hosen into 
stockings and trunk hose, which division in the course of the next 
century took place. | 

Instead of the long shoes of the last preceding reigns, the feet were { 
now encased in enormously broad beetlecrushers, the toes whereof says 
Parabin, “did oftentimes exceed the y® measure of a good foote,” so 
that men who had good feet could hardly have walked with comfort in 
them. Clumsy as they were, however, they must at least have been 
more comfortable than the long-toed shoes, which sometimes for con- 
venience were chained np to the knees, so that dancers must have 
jangled like the menlat minor , theatres who do hornpipes in stage 


fetters. Indeed, for aught we know, the dandies may have danced to 
their own music, for we have said that peals of bells were sometimes 
worn upon the baldrick ; and when their jingling was added to the 
jangling of the knee-chains, we can fancy what a promenade concert 
was produced. One of the old baJladists draws notice to this fashion, 
in lines which have been parodied by some more modem poet, but 
which were originally printed in black-letter, thus : — 

“ SEltbe a to Cffatittge its Crosse, 

anh see 3Lorh Com i&ahhie figgeh out in fullc force : 

OTitlj hell^ on ijps haUiricke anb cbaincs to ijis toes, 

^ee sijal Jabc mustek iofierebcr f)e goes*” 


We should add that as a sort of stepping place between the long 
shoes, and the wide ones, a shoe had been in fashion about five fingers 
in length, and at the toe extending to nearly a hand's breadth. In 
some of the old manuscripts 
this shoe is termed a slipper, 
and in winter doubtless the 
name was not inapplicable. 

From their shape these 
shoes or sHppers were de- 
nominated duck-bills ; but 
as far as we can learn, there 
is no proof extant that 
volunteers made use of 
them in practising the 
goose-step. 

To jump from toe to top, 
it most be mentioned that 
the nobles wore their hair 
so long that it fell below 
their shoulders, thus re- 
viving the fashion of the 
time of Henry the First. 

Faces, we are told expressly, 

“were shaved clean,” and 
it is just possible that they 
were sometimes washed so : 
of which fact, however, in _ 
the absence of grood proof 
that the nobility in general 
were then well off for soap, 
we must entreat their spirits 
to suffer us a doubt. 

Apparently the hood had 
almost disappeared, though 
m outlandish country places 
it doubtless was still visible ; just as now-a-days one sees 'in the 
ball-room at Old Fogyborough, the blue coats and brass buttons 
which were once the go at Almacks. For head-cover the dandles 
wore broad felt hats and caps, and things which were called bon- 
nets, made of velvet, cloth, and fur. These bonnets were scarcely 
more commendable for elegance than are their spoon-shaped namesakes 
of the present day. They chiefly were conspicuous for the absence of 
good taste, and the presence of a monstrous plume or bunch of feathers, 
which made a dandy's head look almost like a peacock's tail. That 
these plumed head-dresses were purchased quite as much for ornament 
as they were for use, may be inferred from the fact that they are very 
frequently shown slung behind the back, covering it completely from 
the shoulder to the knee. In these cases the wearer, or we should 
more rightly say the bearer, perched on Ms head a little cap about as 
large as a muffin, or else covered Ms crown with a few inches of gold 
net. 



NOBLE 8WBLL DBESSEX) FOXl THE PROMENADE. 
TEMP. HENRY THE SEVENTH, 


Peculiar also to tMs period was a peculiarly shaped cap, wMch card- 
players will hardly need us to describe, for a drawing of it is shown on 
each of the four knaves. Other queer-shaped hats and caps were like- 
wise then in fasMon, some of which our artist, with the help of Ms old 
manuscripts, has been able to depict. From these glimpses at the 
truth we think our readers will be quite as much prepared as we 
ourselves are to credit the old chronicler, who informs us that “ye 
small boys did make fun of ye grete folke, and when a dandy passed 
them, dyd crie out ‘Who's youre hattere ? "* 


Positive and Comparative. 

“ I Dbclarb,” said OniBr Justice Cockbdrn, losing for once Ms 
good temper, “that wom^ is more stubborn than a mule,” alluding to a 
certain lady’s maid, who is always bringing actions against everybody, 
and who is the terror and bSte noire^ in consequence, of both Bench and 
Bar; “Yes, I repeat that that poor misguided woman is more stubborn 
than a mule,” Glad of the o;^ortunity, Baron Bramweil immedi- 

a remarked, “Exactly so. Brother Cookbubn— the comparative of 
is of course MulierJ* 
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' ll'' I 'li'il 'i*' ''ll H' . ^ ~^| I. to such a deraee of 

1 !iM||!i /! !’ popTiIarityat&epre- 

^ ‘ pie/ 2? Balm, or the 

Bower of Love , — it 

shotdd not be considered necessary to play them offcener than about twenty-five times each 
in any one place, as a more frequent repetition occasionally produces a feeling of monotony ; 
and it the organ should haj^pen to be revoltingly out of tune, as might sometimes be the case, 
the performer should consider himself limited to a fifteenth repetition of those ever>fresh and 


beautifoljmelodies. ’’ In'! cases where the player 
accompanies the organ with his voice,— where a 
pedal passage is introduced,— where there is a 
monkey ohhUgato^~~\xi short, where any ges- 
ticulation is required from either performer,— 

I the duration of the entertaininent should be 
limited to half an hour before each house, as a 
I longer performance is an unreasonable tax on 
the physical powers of the executants.! In case 
of sickness in any house which he might visit, 
I think it should certainly be left to the judg- 
ment and good taste of the performer to deter- 
mine how long he should play; and no remon- 
strances ought, under any circumstances, to be 
ojQfered by the inhabitants. I trust that these 
few suggestions will be received in the spirit in 
which they are offered by those whose arduous 
business it is to perambulate the streets for our 
gratification, and I hope that they will meet with 
due consideration from all admirers of the Italian 
school of organ-playing. 

®‘I remain, dear Mr. Bunch, very truly yours, 
"A Lover oe the ‘Diveste Art.’” 


KILT, NOT KILTED. 

The Tralee Chronicle has a remarkable con- 
clusion to its record of a recent interment. 
We have simply altered the names of the place 
where it took place, and of the deceased ; — 

The remakus were deposited in the faznily tomb at 
Blunderbuss Castle, wUch, of the many warm hearts 
we have known in life, now slumbering in. its time- 
honoured cemeteiy, holds not one which beats with a 
warmer or a kinder pulse than that of Teuothv Teujdt 
Mulugast.” 

How the Tralee Chronicle justifies the inter- 
ment of a gentleman whose heart is still beating 
with a warm and kind pulse, or indeed what the 
above elegantly complicated sentence means at 
all at all, Mr. Bunch knows not, and merely 
submits the scrap as a Curiosity .of Irish 
Literature. 


THE THBEE TAJLOfiS— TO WIT. 

We are three Tailors of Tooley Street, and trusty men are we, 

And of the people of England we claim the mouthpiece to be-; 

Of the people of England in general, and of Southwark in partio’lar. 
And we do hereby of our principles make this confession auiic’lar. 

As touching” this here election, that’s just about coming off here. 

We don’t want never no Fawcetts, and no Latabds to come and 
scoff here 

At our eminent local wharfingers, and westry respectabilities, 

Which to us, the Three Tailors of Tooley^ Street, has showed the 
utmost civilities. 

Wethinks as how AeslbtPehlatt was the likeliest man for ourmones^ 
Wich the bloated aristocrats in the ’Ouse they may have considered 
him funny, 

’Cos his righteous indignation at times to such lengths bore him. 

He’s been Joiowed to bonnet the hon’rable gent upon the bench before 
him* 

But since we can’t have Pellatt, why as next best we ’ll have Scovell, 
Wich the rights and wrongs of the borough in course he’s sure to 
know veil. 

And if he han’t dug up hulls with wings and uniform ’soriptions 
Ninnyvite^ 

He’s a tradesman aginst whom nobody hasn’t nothing to insinivite. 

He'ain’t like to trouble the ’Ouse oratorically or wqcally, 

But what ’s the odds of that, if he does the right thing, locally r 
We don’t want a flighty Member, to talk about Milan or MomsuI, 

But a party as can say ditto to Lords Palmerston and John Bussell, 

And the more he says ditto to them, why the better they ’re sure to 
like him. 

And the less inclined to say no if any chance shotdd stnke him 
In the way of a nice little job for Tooley Street or the Borough— 
(Wich we ’re all independent westrymen and likes to see things done 
thorough). 


Then this here Layakd ’s as poor as a mouse, aud Scovbil he is rich. 
And in course at an election time he ’s safe to behave as sich. 

And to open the public ’ouses and pay canvassers, agents, and runners,— 
(Wich wa’re independent westrymen, and scorns to be any, man’s 
dunneis). 

Then this here Latakd’s always a gettin’hisself in hot water. 

And a goin’ in at the big-wigs, and, in course, mostly catching a Tartar. 
Bttt Scovell mind his own business— wich that’s Southwark, and 

nothin’ but it, 

And where there ’s a shindy he’ll behave like a sensible man and cut it. 

For our part we haven’t no'confidenoe in your learned men and writers : 
There was old Charley Napier was all very well,— though he was 
one of your fighters, — 

But still he was pleasant and affable, and hadn’t no pride about bju.. 
But as for this here Layard,— we don’t know, but somehow we doubt 
him.. 

He’s been a sort of a rolling stone ; and we haven’t a great opimon 
Of a man that spends his time digging rubbish, not worth an ’inion. 
Instead of stickmg to business, like Scovell, and making a fortm , 

And spending it on his Constituents— a thing this here Layakd tails 
short in. 

So altogether, as leaders of opinion in the Borough, 

Werecommend the Electors to give Scovell their confideince tlmrough. 
And the motter we put on our banners^ and the ticket on which we 
« start is, 

” Here’s Scovell the Local Candidate, and no 'Eadramom parties.” i 


Their First Introduction. 

Thebe is" a respectfol distance between the Dtjxe op Yoek^ as he 
stands on the top of his brazen column, and the "^otorr t^t is dis- 
tributing plaster of Paris crowns from the top of the Guards Memonal 
half a cab-stand behind him. As was his wont, the Duke is turnip 
his back upon Victory. They might have palled him round, just to 
have allowed him to see what Victory was Eke. 
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REACTION. 

Gentleman {to great Swell), Sid^ what tkc dooce ma^esyow carry such a TlUng as thatV^ 

Great Swell. ^^Aw, the fact is, youhww, every Smb, youhiow, Ms a Little Umh'cllanow, 
you hiiow ; so I cawwy this to show not a Snob, you, Jmow.'*'* 


AUSTEIA. IN BAGS. 

TTwre ’s a pretty mess the thrones are in 
upon the Continent ! Nearly all the Royal trea- 
suries have stuck over their doors the word& 
Suspension of cash payments I” The Pope 
has scarcely a crazia, the Sultan hardly a 
piastre, and the Emperor op Austria scarce 
a kreutzer at his banker’s. What’s to be done,, 
and who? that is the momentous question. 
Well. Here, let us see. The Pope sends round 
his old tiara to beg for a few pence; the Turk 
borrows a few millions at doubled interest from 
the Prench: and the Austrian, yes, this is how he 
hopes to raise the wind : readers of the Baily^ 
News had the account last week thus stated: — 

*‘A decree dated ScLSiibrun, Nov. 17, and signed 
pRANOie-JosBPH,’ authorises the issue of notes of the 
value of fourpence. These bits of paper are to bavo 
the character of a new Austrian money, and their falsifi- 
cation or forgery is to be punishable according to the laws 
of the currency of higher denominations.” 

Well, these little bits of paper will serve, at 
all events, to show how the wind blows, although 
they mayn’t mnch help to raise it. Pancy, what 
would people say if the Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street were reduced to such a state that 
the Goverxmient had to issue fourpenny bank 
notes for her ! Imagine the disgust of a 
Brompton ’buss conductor on receiving a small 
scrap of rather dirty paper, and being told it 
was a legal equivalent for fourpence ! (By the 
way, the slang for this sum is a “Joey.” So the 
notes are not unaptly signed by Prancis-Josepe : 
only Frank is short for Francis, and a note 
which passes current for a Joey and a Franc, 
should be worth fouiteenpencc we think instead 
of fourpence.) Certainly, the Austrians must 
be ou the bnnk of bankruptcy, or they would 
not be driven to such desperate expedients to 
keep their heads above water. Their credit, 
must indeed be a tottering concern if they 
have nothing but such flimsy props as fourpenny 
bank-notes for it. In spite of all their careful 
cooking of the national accounts, it cannot be 
denied, that they are done to rags when we And 
the State is issuing fourpenny bank-notes. 


WOOD DEMON. 

*' Mr. Punch, 

“I BEAR a great deal of Spirit-Rapping Mediums and ‘Table- 
Turning’; in fact, I hear of little else ; for up our way— that is/Islington 
—we have several societies more or less devoted to the mysteries of a 
seance. Now of the rapping I know nothing, nor of the Mediums 
either, except that my boy George, who learns Latin, tells me the 
word means ‘a go between,’ which information quite reconciles me to 
my want of acquaintance with such folks. But of tables you may— 
when I tell you I am an auctioneer and broker — believe I know some- 
thing. Lor, bless me ! what lots of tables 1 have had under my hands : 
tables of all sorts — and there’s a tolerable variety. There’s the 
universal round, the economic Pembroke^ the family dining, the 
frequent loo, and others that are only occasional. How often have I 
seen a bevy of brokers standing round, say, a ‘rosewood loo,* leaning 
more or less heavily on it as they considered its value or tested its 
workmanship, each doubtless thinking of turning it over to some 
customer; and yet all this so frequently have 1 seen without one 
eccentric attem;^ on the part of any table to turn or move ! 

“Now, 3Tr. JSimeh, to speak in a brokerly way, I am a ‘man in 
possession’ of my senses, and I want to know why a committee of 
brokers should not be called to give evidence as to their belief in the 
disposition of tables to turn, so that their convictions on the subject 
may throw some light on the seeming choice that spirits have to affect 
tables above all other articles. In the meantime the Spiritualists 
might refer to their Mediums for information on the same point ; and 
really if they don’t give some satisfactory reason, the sooner the tables 
are turned upon them and their nonsense the better, for with us 
brokers the matter is getting to be serious. One old lady, last week, 
refused a splendid mahogany square because it ‘ran’ easily on its 
castors, being, as she affirmed, afraid it had been in a ‘turning family.* 
Now, Mr. Fimh. you can easily see this is likely to affect our business 
matenaily, so 1 do hope you wul do all you can for us, and 

"I am, Mr. Funch^ yours to command, 

“A. Praser.” 


PAYMASTERS OF THE INDIAN ARMY. | 

One day last week a respectable looking man named Rowland | 
Muoklbstonb was indicted at the Central Criminal Court for having ■ 
“ applied to his own use a cheque that had been intrusted to him for a ! 
specific purpose.” He was found guilty— guilty of felony I ' 

Many people will be astonished to And that the appropriation by one i 
person of money given him with a commission to administer it to i 
others is so serious a crime as that which felony amounts to. I 

Not but what everybody who is any better than a rogue feels em*- i 
bezzlement to be a peculiarly bad sort of theft, because it is not merely i 
dishonest, but also dishonourable. But then it is sometimes pracUsed . 
by gentlemen who hold so decent a position ! i 

There are certain persons notorious for being bad paymasters, of ■ 
whom it is commonly said that the money which passes through their 
hands sticks to their fingers. In other words, they commit a temporary 
embezzlement. Yet many of them shuflle on without being even 
shunned and avoided. Some even All very high situations. 

The Delhi prize money remains unpaid. It is in the hands of parties 
who, like Mr. Mucklestonb, though not convicted cf felony, have 
been intrusted with that money for a specific purpose— the purpose of 
distributing it among the soldiers who won it three years ago. Who 
are the official rogues that are at present embezzling the Delhi prize 
money? Who" are the swindlers m Government situations of whom 
it may be affirmed, to their infamy, that the money due to brave 
men, who won it with wounds and blood, by unexampled heroism, is 
sticking to their fingers ? 


Spirituel, and Spiritual. 


Who is the most extraordinary “Medium” in England? 

Mr. Gladstone ; behause he has raised spirits ail over the country. 


A Regular “Old Dog” Fidelity. 


19. Qaectfa Soaa We*t, JlBKent a Part, both la th* Pariah o< St. Paneraa, ia tha Oouaty of Middleaea. 
^ ^ Pwdaot of Whitefiriara. ia tha City of Loadoo, aad Publiahad by thorn at No. 85. Fleet Sueet^ ia the Pariah of St. Bride, la the City of 
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QUITE IN LUCK'S WAY. 

All mieo7m}io9ilt/ 2il:cl}/ 2 >lace, that, for a Jcuih, uridmimXIi ilia Wlllmm iJierej and whaVo more, T dmCt ihinh 
any one has been here this morning to Disturb the Watcr,^'* 


A Rare Pack to give 
Tongue. 

Mb. Mabsh informs 
us that out of the voca- 
bulary of the English 
language, which now- 
consists of nearly a 
hundred thousand words, 
the generality of intel- 
ligent people contrive to 
get along with not more 
than three or four thou- 
sand. If that is the usual 
consumption of an ordi- 
narily intelligent person, 
we should like to know- 
how many words does 
the verbal appetite of an 
average -minded M. P. 
prompt him to devour 
before his voracity is 
satisfied? We should 
think that a Member 
with pretensions to any- 
thing like wealth of 
garrulity, was well worth 
his thirty or forty thou- 
sand, at the very least. 
With Mr. Ayrton and 
others, who are regular 
Eothschildren of words, 
it would he absurdly 
impossible to compute 
what they were worth. 


Observation op a 
University Tailor.— 
It is not always the gent 
who takes the highest 
honours that gets the 
most credit. 


SUICIDE AOT> MANSLAUGHTER. • 

Yesterday, at an extraordinary meeting of the Society for the 
Amendment of the Law, a paper was read by Jfr. Punch, Q.G., on 
the subject of “Crowner’s Quest Law.” The learned gentleman 
began by directing the attention of the Society to the subjoined verdict 
of a Coroner’s Jury touching the death of an unfortunate man who 
had died by his own act. The deceased, Thomas Bates, a|^d sixty- 
one years, a cabinet-maker, disabled, out of work, and destitute, had 
applied at the Shoreditch Workhouse for admission as an in-door 
pauper. He had been turned away with an order of Is. Qd. per week and 
a four-pound loaf. This was all he had to Hve upon. He hanged himself. 

“ Tho jury found—* That the deceased committed suicide hy hanging : and the 
furors do further say that the act was committed while he was in a state of unsound 
mind, through his feelings being operated upon by being refused admission into the 
workhouse of Shoreditch.” 

Mr. Pmch then reminded the Society that only the week* before, in 
the case of John Watson, sixty-three years old, starved to death in the 
streets, another Jury had agreed to a special verdict to the effect — 

** That the deceased died from the efihets of exhaustion and the want of the 
common necessaries of life^ nrodneed by exposure in the public streets, death 
having been accelerated by the great neglect of the parochial authorities of St. 
Leonard, Shoreditch, when the deceased was in a state of utter destitution and 
without a home." 

With these cases before them, the Society would he prepared for a 
proposition that an enactment should be framed for the better ref- 
lation of the verdicts of Coroners’ Juries. If the driver of a locomotive 
engine, or a railway guard, happened, by the smallest oversight or least 
want of precaution, to cause the loss of human life, a verdict of man- 
slaughter was returned against him. A surgeon who had the mis- 
fortune to kill his patient by an error in judgmf t, incurred, in the 
event of an inquest, the same impeachment. This was, it should he, 
on the principle which some gentlemen avowed, that punishment 
should regard acts, and not motives. At least this was as it should be, 
so far as it went. But it did not go far enough— on that principle, 
everybody who had the misfortune to kill another ought to be hf ged. 
Hang misfortune. There ought to be no such thing as homicide by 
misadventure. Hang unlucky individuals for the protection of the 
mass; hang consideration ; hang justice and all that twaddle! How- 
ever, a new law would be required for this^ puiTiose : a law which 
would dedare the accidental killing of anybody wilful murder. 


There was this difficulty in the way of such a law ; that it would put 
and an end to the railways and abolish the medical profession. The 
anxiety of gentlemen to enforce responsibility would deprive them of 
engineers, guards, and doctors. As regards these persons it would be 
best that the law should remain as it was. Upfortunately it generally- 
turned out that indictments for manslaughter in cases of homicide by 
misadventure could not be sustained, and the accused got off, after 
temporary anxiety and incarceration, with mere min. An express 
statute, therefore, might be passed declaring all acts whatsoever, of 
casual omission or commission, resulting in any one’s death, man- 
slaughter. The only objection to this step was derived from cases 
such as those of the Shoreditch paupers of whom one died, and the 
other was driven to self-destruction by the neglect of workhouse 
authorities. The projected law might subject officials to a charge of 
manslaughter for every wretched pauper whom they turned away 
from the workhouse to starve in the streets. This would never do. 
All law was primarily intended for the protection of the ratepayers; 
and relieving officera and poor-law guardians should enjoy a special 
exemption from liability under the new Act. He woidd add exemption 
from liability under the existing law; for if coroners’ juries are em- 
powered to return verdicts of manslaughter against careless radlway 
servmts and doctors, they also have the right, if they choose to exer- 
cise it, of sending negligent officials of workhouses, at whose doors lie 
the deaths of paupers, to take their trial, at least, for felony. 

Mr, Punch concluded by suggesting another alteration in “ Orowner’s 
Quest Law.” He would ask— Did a man, who, knowing what he was 
about, jumped out of a burning ship into .the waves and perished, 
commit an act of /eh de se f If not, what should his drowning him- 
self be legally described as? "Justifiable Suicide?” Juries might 
perhaps be allowed to return that verdict in the case of a pauper who 
had banged himself at once in preference to dying slowly of cold and 
famine. Verdict .of respectable Coroner’s Jury of the Enture — 
Justifiable Suicide 1 If you hold all suicide unjustifiable, - you should 
make starvation impossible. 


Sir C. a’s Last. 

What Denison makes seems to turn out but ill: ' 

There ’s a fiaw in bis bell, and a dent in his wilL^ 

Cemrt of Prolate. Cbesswell Cbessweil. 
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PITY THE POOR POPE! 

■y ORTHY Geiiileinan, drop a tear of piiy for a 
\ ■; / Sov’creifin wiio iiardly lias a bliillma* 

" 1 . ! \ .. w'iCin^wUk hft nmy bless liLittself, wliicli I iiavcii’r, 

^ ' » toucliecl a 1 l"-putt' note, your honour, lawks ! L 

- .... - A. --'- . 1 cau’fc say when; for it’s them low blayguard 

..i-' 'V jj fellers who say they're my pt'otedor^ as takes 

■ ■ ; “ ' - care. of ail my property, and it's gospel-true 

Jr - - ' _ y Uioy’ve eutin' of me out of house aud liome, 

- J'’ ;. ... "v'; and here am i rcjduced to try aud earn mj; liviijf? 

'- 'i ji-: hi a foreign land, which it 's hard on a old aiau 

^ doorstep, while Emperors as 
\ should know better snaps their fingers in my 
'• IV/'-'. ihee, and acts as though they had been bom 

.. - ■ '.-tr V , .) **• on their heads, 'cause I’m the right- 

d ''%W W'';'/ ful owner, as you know, kind Gentleman, and 

i\ \ iiv tliey’ve robbed me of niy crownd, and not left 

so much as ll^e shilliiigs in my pocket; so 
'■ drop a tear of pity, if you please, kindGeutle- 

'-f ■ • . *' V>* v:V^:.V and drop a copper too, and receive my 

■ " '' ' benediction, for you see my Peter is a getting 

’U dreadful slow in the col-iecf.ion of his Pence for 

i!|i^ growing a old man, and when I 

_ ■ jW/ wants a crust of bread it ’s hard to have to work 

~ ^ Hag-stone ; so drop a tear,” 

-; : h Such, done into plain English, may be the 

« _.jr'/' if- * \.i words in choice Iraiian that, ere many months 

I \\ J.i "'"'V ‘ loungers in 

: _ ji-^ 'ij '■• 7 Ijei-ces-ter-r-r-r-e Scluarr, and attract their gene- 

y-'.r-d: ' 5 '/- ;. t- rous notice to a seedy but still rotund and sleek- 

•' -d j ' ^ faced elderly iierson, who has been sketching 
^-^. 7 ; loaves and fishes in chalk upon the pavtnicnl.. 

r';r_.' ' . ■ ^ 'I'be circular letter lately issued for collecting 

^ ' ' ~=^— - Peter’s Pence SIIOFS clearly that His Holiuess 

is on his last Guancial legs. A man must be getiung hard-up, when lie has to beg for coppers ; and if this circular letter fails to square the 
Porn’s accounts, Leicester Square, we fancy, is the only resource left him. Persons who can’t raise the wind generally prescribe themselves 
a sudden change of air; and if with all their brass his Cardinals can’t get tin for him, the Holy Pather, speaking figuratively, will be forced 
ere long to hook it. Without money of course he cannot pay his mercenaries, and without their help he cannot long retain his throne. If 
the Pope can’t fill his purse he must vacate the Holy See,* and come— as Funch predicted in his Pourteenih Volume (see page iiO) — sailing 
in. his cockboat across the British Channel. 

Other reasons than financial ones tfiere are, too, for his going. Of those whom he still calls fhe “true sons of tho Church,” there arc 
not a few who wish to see him farther; and would if need be lend a hand, or a foot even, to send him there. Besides, the world is growin.g 
wiser than it was, and Popes no longer are necessities of spiritual life to people. Here is The Emi'Eroii op tub Ekenck taking a leaf from 
English history, and tlireatening to take any Pope’s Bull by tlie horns that enters his dominions. Louis, like our Hjeutky, seems thoroughly 
prepared to try on the tiara, and if the cap fits we have small doubt that he will wear it. “ Every Emperor his own Pope” will bo soon 
ilie pope-ular motto, and as for poor old Papa Pius we fear that his rebellious .^sons will play a little game with him of “no child of ndue,” 
and get up a collection of more kicks than Peter’s Pence for him. 
















OUR WONDERFUL ALLIES. 

Among the people whom Prince Axbrbd lately had the honour of 
being introduced to in his Visit to the Cape, was a native who, according 
to the Tirnes and other newspapers, rejoiced in the imposing title of 
“ King Moshbsh,” Now there is something in a name, despite Miss 
Juliefs seeming doubt of it; and as that of “ Moshess” may possess 
somewhat of interest to some few of our readers, we propose, as we 
have nearly half an hour to spare and nothing else we want to do in it, 
to furnish'‘a few details concerning this King Moshesh, who has been 
exchanging salutations with our Prince. 

By a Black Book, which is studied in high Hottentot society with 
scarcely less avidity than our B.ed Book is in ours, it is stated that 
King AfosiiESH sprang from Negro extraction, and that on either 
side his family is of very ancient date. One writer pretends to trace 
in a direct line the genealogy of this black sovereign up to our Black 
Prince ; while another strives to strengthen this preposterous assertion 
by showing how King Moshesh levies black mail on his subjects,— a 
practice which was once pursued extensively in England, and which 
proves that certain of the ancestors of Moshesh must have had 
acquaintiince with the customs of that country, if indeed they were not 
of true British blood and birth. Other allegaiions, equally absurd, 
have been made to prove his Majesty of right royal descent ; and 
several of the allegators appear inclined to shed some rather crooo- 
diley tears at their failing to establish this important point. We 
regret we cannot say much to assist them in the matter ; but seeing 
that his skin is somewhat of the sootiest, we think that there are 
certainly some grounds for the conjecture that King Moshesh is 
remotely connected with the potentate now known as Old King Coal, 

A Portrait of King Moshesh has recently been published in a 
BiwKainoor Book of ^ Beauties^ which, we believe, has an extensive 
Caffre citoulation, and liM portraits of tbOrChief celebrities of Pashion 
I at the Qape. If the King be half as black as he is painted in this 


picture, he need not fear that London smoke would injure his com- 
plexion; and as fresh troupes of Niggers are continually coming, ic is 
not impossible he may be induced to visit us. According to his 
portrait. King Moshesh’s Court costume combines Simplicity wiih 
Elegance in a remarkable degree. It consists of a dress coat and punts 
of the last century, worn over a suit of bears’-grease. Eor crown. King 
Moshesh usually sports a porkpie hat. 


News for the ?ancy. 

The Direefors of Exeter Hall are evidently alive to the requirements 
of the King. “A Serious Boxer” was allowed to exhibit in the 
revered edifice a few nights ago, and a smiling one, i>erhaps our friend 
Mr. Tom Sayers, or the Infant, may hope for his turn next. With 
the “Corinthians” on the platform, aud the Umpire in the chair, the 
next battle for the Belt might he fought out delightfully in the Hall. 
Only we suggest the erasing “ Philadelpheion,” and resuming the title 
of Exeter Change. 

ON AN EJECTING BISHOP. 

One hopes he ’s a Plunkett, and yet tliere’s a doubt. 

It ’s the very first time that a Plunkett turned out, 

Campbell, C. 

Electoral Analysis. 

The electors of Southwark have been divided into two classes— the 
Ninnies, and the Ninevehs; the latter are friends of Mr. Laxaieu), 
and those who have been opposing his return^ are, of course, the 
Ninnies. , ■ ■ , . 

“A Vicious Circle A Guardsman’s Belt. 
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OOK, Mr, Fuitck, I 'm a plain 
man, and I come of a plan 
fecrt. My father was a tailor, 
and so. Sir, am I. He was 
not ashamed to own it, and 
no more am I : and nowa- 
days, it isn^t everyone who 
keeps a tailor’s shop, I think, 
can say as much. This ad- 
vertisement, at any rate, ap- 
pears to me to prove so ;— 

■DENJAMIlf BOTTKOE, Ifo. 

1, (Swells Street, W. By Special 
Appointment to tho Queen. And 
Breveted by tlie Emprisss op tub 
Prrkcju, Artist in Brainug tho 
Real Figure. Court, Diplomatic, 
Military and Baval Uniforms. 
Practical experience, combined 
with a scientific knowledge of ex- 
ternal anatomy and the definite 
proportions ond forms of the hur 
man fi gure, gives him confidence in 
. soliciting patronage. 

“Merely altering the name 
(for I don’t want yon to puff 
a rival in the trade, or, as 
; Mia. Bounce would doubt- 
less call it, the * Profession’) 
I copy this verbatim from a 
late number of The Journal 
of the Societf; of udfr/a— rather 
a line vehicle for a tailor’s 


advertisement, but as an * artist,’ Mb. Bounce, of course, has claims upon its 
columns. Being a plain man and not having the * confidence’ or brass of Ii!Le. 


Bounce, I own. I should have feared to publish such a 
notice, _ lest somebody sliould question me about my 
eaucation, and examine me to see how far I really had 
a title to the titles I assumed. Por instance, might 
not one inquire in what studio Mr. Bounce formed his 
acquaintanceship with art, and acquired his proficiency 
in draping the real figure?’ And when one finds him 
bragging^ of Ms * scientific knowledge of external ana- 
tomy,’ might not one inquire, without being thought rude, 
under what physician his studies were pursued, and in 
what dissecting-room the * practical experience * he boasts 
of was obtained? 1 confess that for myself, I should not 
much have liked to run the risk of such inquiries, which 
through the medium cf Punch or any other ugly customer, 
are certain to be put. For fine words fail in general to 
hide a false pretence, and no more serve to butter cus- 
tomers, than they do to butter parsnips. Besides, Sir, 
after all, an ' artist in draping,’ is but another phrase for 
draper,’ and in spite of all the chaff about a man in our 
trade being but the ninth part of a man, a 'tailor* is every 
bit as good and high-born-sounding a title as a ' draper.’ 

“At least, so thinks your obedient, humble servant., 

“ Snip.” 

“P.S. Witli all his genius for fine language, I wonder 
what new^ phrase Mr. Bounce could find for ‘cabbage? ’ 
Does he bid his shopmen— 1 beg pardon, his only 

mention it as ‘greens ? ’ ” 


White Slavesd 

At the Bepeai meeting “The” O’Donoghue complained 
‘that the Irish in Parliament were obliged to adopt the 
habits and manners of the English.” It is sad tyranny. 
The Hibernians are expected to wear whole coats, and to 
speak the truth, and we blush to say that most of them 
have truckled to English dictation— upon the first point. 


A BOTTLEHOLDBR^S ADTICE TO HIS JOHNNY. 

BEING AN INTERCEPTED LETTER THAT SHOULD HAVE REACHED THE 

p. jT S T THE DAT BEFOBE HE KEOEIVED THE 

DEPUTATION ON SPANISH INTOLERANCE. 

“Mt dear John, 

“1 SEE that you have promised to receive a deputation of i 
serious blokes who feel aggravated because a couple of Spaniards, one 
a soldier and the other a hatter, are being persecuted in their own ; 
country for taking to Protestantism. Now. as your Premier, I am | 
particularly desirous that you should, if possible, avoid making another I 
mull just now; and therefore ‘this letter comes hopping’ (as the I 
woman said), that you will be pleased to mind what you are about, i 
My having recently declared you to be rather, on the whole, superior 
to Solomon in wisdom, and to Hampden in patriotism, entitles me to 
speak a friendly word to you, to say nothing of the increased responsi- 
bility which I took upon myself by that generous declaration. 

“I am the more nervous about it, because there is a theological 
elephant — element I mean— in the business. You always get into a 
mess when you have to deal with such matters. Between friends, one 
may talk of oneself, and there are few people who have my happy 
knack of dealing with theology. You can’t forget how I knocked over 
the orthodox doctrine, and instructed my bearers that all babies were 
born good. Well, if you had said this, the Archbishops would have 
torn their wigs, and there would have been a row in Exeter Hall that 
yon might have heard at Woburn. But I smashed the. Article as 
neatly as you would— or rather would not— smash the pipe of Aunt 
Sally, and with as much applause. I wish I had to see these Anti- 
Spanish-Popery bloaters to-morrow. 

“Now, please Johnnt, don’t promise anything. For I declare to you 
that 1 wul not have a row about a hatter and a soldier. As for the 
hatter— 0, Johnny, I ought to have seen the deputation. What a 
capital hit I should have got out of him ! ‘ Without wishing to display 
levity on a serious subject, the noble Lord went on to say, it was 
really enough to make one as mad as a hatter to bear of such tyranny 
(laughter), and whatever the poor fellow’s bats might be, his convic- 
tions must indeed be felt (great laughter)! Hey, Johnnt, hp, 
Johnny, you can’t afford epigrams like those, and therefore you do 
wisely in not attempting them. But confound the hatter, why doesn^t 
he attend to his business, instead of muddling over theology r We 
can’t get up sympathy for a hatter at any price, my boy, so do you take 
the matter uncommonly easy. , , . 

“ I need not tell you that you may go the entire animal about liberty 
of conscience, auto dafi (mind you pronounce it right) Torqubmada, 
Philip the Second, and all that kind of thing. That is in your 


way, and if you like a retrospective shy at Sanguinart Pollt, I do 
not. know that anjbody will object, except Mr. Frowdb. But be sure 
that you do not give any undertaking to remonstrate with the Spanish 
Government, for if you do, I shall be obh'ged to repudiate the obliga- 
tion. I know that you would h'ke to write a despatch like Noll 
Cromwell’s about the Waldenses, but you musn’t. Times are 
changed, and if the Spanish people like to roast a heretic soldier and 
hatter, 1 cannot think that the true spirit of civilisation permits the 
English to object. I said something of the same kind the other day, 
when they wanted me to send out ships and prevent the Xing op 
Dahomey from cutting off a couple of thousand of his subjects’ 
heads, by way of spending a pleasant birth-day. We won’t interfere. 
You know that I have always been celebrated for never interfering 
in anybody else’s business. 

“ I confess I am in a fidget about you and this deputation, because 
it affords just one of the pegs on which you delight to hang a blunder, 
and really you must not. Of course I acquit you of any such nonsense 
as caring a farthing whether all the hatters in Spain were hung to- 
morrow, with your friend Dr. Cumming’s last book tied to their necks ; 
but you have a Dissenting twang about you, and you always want to 
make yourself acoej^table to the Non-Cons, All very right, in its way, 
but Dissenting admiration may be bought too dear, and decidedly any 
pledge to try and deliver these Protestant coves would be an extrava- 
gant price for a cheer at the next Missionary Meeting. Suppose you 
did commit us to anything of the kind, and I let you write the sort of 
despatch you would like, protesting against the persecution of Spanish 
Protestants. Don’t you see that it would be giving the other side the 
most splendid opportunity of telling you to mind your own business ? 
It is just what Spain would like to do just now, being still sore about 
having bad to pay us our money, and being also in. a state of sympathy 
with your friend the Pope, whom we have treated so kindly. You 
would have back the most insolent answer that could be devised, and 
it would come like a potatoe witli a stone in him, as my Irish friends 
say, because it would have a backbone of common sense. Please, 
Johnny, don’t expose us to such a missile. ^ 

“ Now get to work on your Reform Bill, and bother all Spanish 
hatters, converted and unconverted. Get your details right this time, 
and don’t give Edwin James another step towards the Solicitor- 
Generalship. Try and make a coherent bill, and if you can’t do it 
yourself, humble yourself before Bethell a little, and get him to do 
it for you. He ’ll make waterproof work ef it, and if you can make 
him take an interest in the affair, he’ll stand by you like a brick. 
Think of that, which is really your business, and ease off these serious 
bloaters as soon as you can. Bless you, my dear John. 


Ever your devoted 



The TreasurgP 



THE STAE-SPANGLED BAWNEK 

The Star-spangled banner that blows broad and brave. 

O’er the home of the free, o’er the hut of the slave — 

Whose stars in the face of no foe e’er waxed pale, 

And whose stripes are for those that the stars dare assail'-* 

Whose folds every year, broad and broader have grown. 

Till they shadow both arctic and tropical zone, 

Prom the Sierra Nevada to Florida’s shore, 

And, like Oliver Iwist^ are still asking for more — 

That banner whose infantine bunting can boast 
To have witnessed the Union’s great charter engrossed ; 1 
Which at Boston saw Freedom’s stout struggle begun. 

And from Washimgton welcomed its victory won — 

For our fathers in rebel defiance it spread. 

But to us it waves brotherly greeting instead ; 

And Concord and Peace, not Bellona and Mars, 

Now support England’s Jack and the States’ Stripes and Stars. 

Can it be there are parricide hands that would tear] j 
This star-spangled banner, so broad and so fair F 
And if there be hands would such sacrilege try. 

Is the bunting too weak the attempt to defy ? 

Alas ! while its woof Freedom wove in her loom, . 

She paused in her work, and the Fiend took her room. 

And, seizing the shuttle that Freedom had left, j 
Threw Slavery’s warp across Liberty’s weft. , 

How the Fiend laughed and leaped, as the swift shuttle flew. 
With its blood-rbtted threads, the fair weft running through, 

* Now cut out your web—it is broad, it is long— 

Twixt Fiend’s work and Freedom’s, left’s hope it is strong! ” . 

And now tlmt the blood-rotted warp is worn bare. 

The flag it is fraying, the flag it may tear ; 


For the Fiend cheers on those who to rend it essay, 1 

And the work he’s had hand in is apt to give way, j 

Now Heaven guide the issue I May Freedom’s wliite hands j 
’Ere too late, from the flag pluck these blood-rotted strands, j 
Aud to battle and breeze fling the banner in proof ! 

That ’tis all her own fabric, in warp as in woof. j 

If this may not be, if the moment be nigh. 

When this banner unrent siiall no more flout the sk}'. 

To make fitting division of beams aud of bars, 

Let the South have the Stripes and the North have the Stars. 


A BENEDICTION FOll OLD BUCKS. 

The command of the Austrian army in Italy has been given io 
Genekal Benedeic. What of that? Let us hope that Beneoek 
will lead his rascals where they will be well peiipered — you say. Yes 
but the annouuoement of Bbnedbk’s promotion is accompanied by a 
contemporary with the following agreeable remark 

“ Bbstbudek is still in th.o llowei’ of hia age, Imvlng just comploterl liis fifty-sistk 

This statement is so calculated to give pleasure to our senior readers 
mat we gladly afford it the benefit of our enormous circulation. 
Happy shall we be if we shall thereby succeed in rousing any 
despondent middle-^ed gentleman, who thinks that he is getting 
old, and is delivering^ himself over to the blue devils, out of his 
arm-chair, and shall induce him to grasp his walking-stick, and 
start forth in good spirits for a wholesome “constitutional.” Many 
young fellows, who fancy themselves old fogies, on learning that 
Benbdek, past fifty-six, is in the flower of his a^. will begin to dis- 
cern that they themselves are still in the bud. Not a few, perhaps, 
mough aware of their inability to reach the condition of Behebek the 
General, will be encouraged to recall hopes which they had long aban- 
doned, and to entertain the expectation of attaining to the dignity of 
Benedick the married man. 





A FRIENDLY VISIT. 

EHeLiMD. “ HOW EBIENDLI ! WHY DON'T YOUR HUSBAND CALL IN THIS QUIET WAT ? ” 
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PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARDTARL 


A BIT OF REAL BURLESQUE. 

As Chribtaias is approaching;, the writers of bmiesques are busy 
looking out for suhjtJcLs ; and it perliaijs may be refreshing to their 
facetious faculties if they cast their comic eye on this suggestive para- 
grapii, which a correspondent sends us from a weekly Plymouth 
print : — 

[ “S’lBiNi.UNT L.wv’ri AT ri<:N’;{ANOB ! ! — ^Tho aufcliori&ios, actiu^, ib would appear 
i «;nler udoploH for the proper government of the Market, caused Mn. 

I ri:ri:it John* Uit;ifiiUt3.s,aiioldaud well known butcher of the town, to be summoned 
‘ oc. ALuiiday last, fur uppearin;^ in the Market aud carrying on his business without 
I having on ailc::ii .tpiMaiarni .‘.lceYe!3. It appeared from the evidence, that this respect- 
I able tradusn.-oi wore a blue frock or blou.<iu, aud that such had been his custom for 47 
, \cars. lie rufiLSud l<j ciiaiige to the new iashiou, contending that there was no law 
j tu compel him to <io .so. AHcr a i-oiuonstrance from the Mayor tho butcher said, 

I * If convicted, £ shall carry it to ahighcr court. A niiisaucu, indeed ! You may sec 
. if [ am a nuisance* (’raising his blouse); 'my trousers, shirt, and drawoi*s are aU 
j '.‘Uau ; the liuncU may strip mo if they please and see whether I am a nuisance,* 

I {iuadfnujjfifui'). ALil i*i!:AKCU, the otliccr of the Court. *You must not insnlt the 
«'»»uvt.* Thu Muy(»r, ‘Thu blouse you have pi’oducod is Jiot au apron and aloeves.* 
Ifcfciidaiit. * JictCur still, it is an apron tmd sleeves all in one, iiud it is perfectly 
cLeaii.’ lu rcLily to thu Mayor, the IBcaulo said, all the butchers in the Market 
appu.irud witli slcuvus and aprons. The Mayor. 'Mu. Hiuuaros, wo must carry out 
the law, and you are ihiud 1.". and the expenses.* Defendant. ' My case does not 
.. lino within tho moaning of the Act, and 1 won't pay u penny.* Tho Mayor. ‘ I am 
sorry even to mention tlui alternative, but there is seizure of goods aud impiison- 
muiib ]»rovided by the .'UsL for chobo who won*t pay.* Defendant. * Not a penny will 
I i):iy. You may iucarecrate me, you may make me drink the waters of aihiction 
aiifi the brciul nf punisliincnt, you may take me to the Green Market, tic me to 
a bt.ike, pile up tho fiiggotH, and bum mo to a cinder before I will pay’ (Untd lavffhiei'). 

I I'iie Aiayov. ' Oh ! our remedy inilicbs no martyrdom : the unpaid iinc only requires 
I a dib tress warrant’ Ool’cndant. ‘ i’ou may take away my bed, if you like; you’ll 
j have to answer to a higher court. Mu. Tom BoLireo told mo you missed your point 
. ill taking out your warrant.’ The Mayor. ‘ It is time for you to learn better.* De- 
I fendant. ' Well, tiir, X shan’t bo much longer in tho market.* *' 

j It would need but slight invention to make a really first-rate funny 
I scime of this. Were it adapted for a pantomime, of course the part of 
i Butcher would be played by Clown, while Pantaloon would figure with 
Ills bretiircn on the Bench. An attitude of digital defiance to the law, 
presented by Clown’s stretching out his fiogers from his nose, would 
doubtless draw a roar of hearty laughter from the Gallery ; and if, to 
close the scene, he bonneted the Beadle, and then touched up the 
Mayor with tiic point of a hot poker, the pantomime would oertainly 
achieve a great success. 

The scene might also (|.aite as fitly be used in a burlesque, or, if need 
be, might be spun out into a whole piece of the extravaganza sort. 
The [First Act might be occupied with the usual fairy business, with 
iabkam of little incidents in the hero’s early life. We should see Mm 
iu the cradle, at school, and [.making love, and then, through means of 
the Bad Pairy, getting his cars boxed and being sent about Ms business. 
To him, moody aud disgusted, and meditating suicide by swallowing 
“ South African,” should come in the Good JFairy to set him up in 
trade, giving him the Magic Blouse, warranted by her to last clean 
without washing for “ forty-seven years.” At the moment 9 f investiture, 
the Bad Pairy should appear in the form of an Old Magpie, and should 
intimate by pantomime of pecking at the Butcher’s boots that, though 
she could not stop the gift, but little good should come of it, and that 
if the Blouse were worn the wearer would be brought to grief. Here 
the music might be borrowed from the celebrated trio in the Mountain 
(“This magic-wove Blouse,” &c., &c.), after which the Magpie 
should be hooted and hop off, and to a Chorus of Congratulation the 
corps of dtf//^^Butchera might bring the act-drop down upon a Dance 
of Delight. 

In the Second Act we ought to see the Butcher in his blouse, 
prosperous and happy, and on the point of being married to the 
Princess who had jilted Mm, and had boxed his ears. On the day 
before the wedding she might come to Mm to buy some beefsteaks for 
the breakfast, and tMs womd nicely give occasion for some sentimental 
business, with the usual admixture of Mozaut and Nigger Melody, 
terminating, of course, in the usual comic dance. Then the Magpie 
should hop in and aggravate the Butcher by indulging in a furtive 
wink at the Princess. Yowing vengeance for such impudence, the 
Butcher then should chevy the Magpie with Ms deaver, and at l^t 
succeed in chopping off its tail. With a meaning croak of miscMef 
away would fly the bird, and the happy lovers would resume their 
comic dance, too soon, alas! to be cut short by a Policeman, who, 
with a rattle in his hand and the Magpie at his back, should arrest the 
blissful Butcher for having been a “nuisance,” because he. had been 
seen at market in his blouse. Into the details of the scene in Court 
we need not enter, for the report which we have quoted suggests th^ 
clearly enough. Nor need we take the trouble to describe the 
language that might fittingly be used, for anything more funny than 
the words which we have cited it would puzzle the^ most clever of 
burlesque -wrights to invent. The scene of course might be a parody 
of those so often witnessed in our tians-Thamesian melodramas, where 
threats are hurled, ana fingers snapped, at all legal authorities where 
justice is defied and judges are denounced in the huskiest of voices 
and the haughtiest ot struts. As a specimen, for instance, a portion 
of the Butcher’s speech on hearing condemnation, might run thus I 
“Hal Minion I ! lou may rack me with the tor-r-r-ments of the I 


torture-chamber, you may load these legs with fetters aud these limbs 
with ir-r-r-on gyves,— you may haply msike me drink the bitter waters 
ox hafiiction, and hemaciate my car-r-r-r-case with the coarsest prison 
fare, but know you that beneath the blouse of the poor butcher there 
beats au ’eart as ’aughty as that of any spangled noble in the land ! ” 

We have said enough, we think, to show how well The Blue Blousesl 
Butcher^ or Beter of Benzaiice would do to be placarded as a Christmas 
piece. Whether we have also said enough to show how justice is 
occasionally burlesqued in country courts, aud with what trifles the 
“authorities” of our old beadle-ridden boroughs often trouble their 
wise heads and allow their precious time to be engaged, our readers at 
their pleasure and their leisure may decide. | 


STALE BEEJJ ! 

Good people all, on you I call 
To lend me a patient ear. 

Whilst a song I sing of a horrible thing; 

A brewer supplying stale beer ! 

Now I honour and revere 

The purveyor whosS ale is sincere ; 

But do despise the brewer who tries 
■ To do a poor man with stale beer. 

He had bought the drink, fit to throw in the* sink. 
Prom a certain trade-compeer ; 

But not paying Ms friend, was sued, in the end, 

Por the price of the bad stale beer. 

Now I honour, &c. 

This case of hum into Court did come. 

In the Times it doth appear. 

Where the story you !11 lind of the man of low mind 
Who is noted for selling stale beer. 

Now I. honour, &c. 

A dead take-in is swipes too thin ; 

When ’tis likewise fiat and queer 
The brewer who puts such stuff in his butts 
Should be drowned in a butt of stale beer. ; 

Now I honour, &c. 

TMs trash in beer’s shape had a narrow escape 
Of costing our soldiers dear; 

To Gibraltar it went, then back was sent ; 

Por the troops wouldn’t stand stale beer. 

Now I honour, &c. 

Hog-wash by right, at half-price not quite. 

The plaintiff sold it here ; 

Por CMistians’ supply what a shame to buy 
That nasty and cheap stale beer ! 

Now I honour, &c. 

In future Jews I ’ll ne’er abuse ! 

A fellow, Thames Walton near. 

Deserving stripes, buys vilianous swipes 
To mix with the haymakers’ beer ! 

Now 1 honour, &c. 

To trifle with thirst of all crimes is worst. 

Most cruel and severe. 

How the people will shout, as that chap goes about. 
Crying, “ Who sold the mowers stale beer r ”, 
Now I honour, &c. 


COPPERS POR THE TRIPLE CROWN. 

The subjoined telegram is calculated to reassure the faithfol 

“ £ 65,000 of Peter’s Pence have arrived from America.” 

The PopjB complains of persecution ; but he seems to be making a 
very good thing of it. His paternal heart may be sadly grieved by the 
attacks wMch are made on the see of Peter, but mimt derive no small 
consolation from the Peter’s Pence wMch flow into Ms paternal pocket. 
The po^et of the Holy Pather may be said to be lacerated no leas than 
the heart ; at least there is a hole in it at wMch all the money runs out 
to pay troops and purchase ammunition. TMs might soon be mended 
if he would renounce bayonefe^ abjure guns and gunpowder, and send 
Ms aixny to the right about. His Holiness would l^en be both pocket- 
whole and heart-whole, and would no longer give the incorrigible 
scoffer occasion to call Mm more holy than righteous. No reasonable 
man would grudge the Pope any number of Peter’s Pence that his 
flock may be wifflng to drop into the tiara of their pastor ; but if the 
money is spent in soldiering, that application of Peter’s Pence will be 
even more objectionable than robbing Peter to pay Paul. 
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PUNCHES BOOK OF BRITISH COSTUMES. 

CHAPTER XL.— SHOULD BE READ BY ALL TRAGEDIANS 
BEFORE THEY DRESS FOR RICHARD III * 

f Hxrs far into the history of 

costume having marched on 
'without impediment, we 
come now to describe the 
arms and armour of a period 
which must interest every 
reader who is conversant 
with Shakspeare, and they 
who are not, are, of course, 
unworthy of our thought. 
As the Wars of the Hoses 
ended with the battle of 
Boaworth Field, and on the 
crook-back tyrant’s death 
grim-visaged war awhile re- 
moved his wrinkled front, 
and left fair England to be 
smiled upon by smooth- 
faced peace, the reign ofj 
Rtchard the Third, may j 
be viewed as being the cli- 
max of a period of slaughter, 
in. which the arts of shoot- 
ing, swording, stabbing, 
spearing, sticking, slitting, 
spitting, smiting, smashing, 
slashing, and in other ways 
mcKARD THE THIRD. PROM A SKETCH TAKES AT destrovinff, attained the 

THE EATTLE OF BO.SWORTir FOR AK ILUJSXBATED llPlobt nf PTPPilpTinP 

NEWSPAPER OP TUB PERIOD. greaiesi neigat oi excellence 

to which such evils could be 
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brought. We who have the happiness of living in a later age, have 
the advantage of appliances a million-fold more deadly; and the spears, 
and swords, and matchlocks of the fifteenth century, sink into insignifi- 
cance beside our Armstrong guns, and Minies, and other 

Mortal engines, whose mde throats 
The immortal Jovo's dread terrors coimterfeit.” 

In Rtohabb’s time, however, gunpowder was little known, and, 
prbaps, leas trusted; and plate armour, which was cast aside when 
i better guns were cast, was wrought, and sought, and bought at figures 
as extravagant as the wearers of it cut. VYhat sort of Guys they 
looked when "cased from head to foot in panoply of steel,” the pencil 
of our artist will tell better than our pen, and we need only direct the 
notice of the nation to such points in Jiis drawings as chiefly mark the 
period which they represent. 

One of the first things to observe is, 'the covering of the body from 
the waist doTO over the hips with flexible and horizontal plates of 
steel, which it appears were called either taces or tassets. To the 
loyest of these, in front, were alBBxed two pendent plates tWt hung to 
shield the thighs, and "were called tuiles, from their semblance to the 
tiles of a house,” a statement which, if true, serves to show that tiles 
were quite as differently shaped then as were hats, to tlie housetiles 
and silk " chimney-pots ” which are now in use. 

sjze of file shoulder-plates, 
called otherwise the pauidrons, and the still vaster proportions of the 
pointed elbow -pieces. These were generally fan-shaped, and so large 
that at a front view they looked like little shields. Their long pro- 
I jecting points were sometimes hooked like lion’s claws, and were 
mostly made so sharp, that it could have been no joke to get a poke in 
the ribs with them by a funny man who wanted to emphasise a jest. 

Apparently, the Knights in these old days were rather proud of the 
distortion which in fashionable language is known as a " good figure,” 
for their effigies are sadly small about the waist. This elegance, how- 
fhey in some cases concealed by wearing a loose tabard, or 
emblazon^ surcoat, upon which their armorial bearings were dis- 
pj^ed. But we sometimes find the tabard made to fit tight to the 
body, so ^ not to hide its fashionable slimness, whereof an instance 
IS still visible at East Herling Church in Norfolk, in a window repre- 
senting the good knight Sir Robert Wingeiblb kneeling at his 
dev^otiCHis, with spurs at least a foot in length projecting from his heels. 
Xms fashion of covering the armour with a surcoat was a revival of the 
custom in the reign of Edward the Fo'urth, W"e may suppose that 
™§^hts kept generally a change of tabards in their wardrobe, just as 
their dese^dants keep a change of coats ; but how much more costly 
were the former than the latter may be inferred from the letter we 

* Ae in point of date this Chapter ought to have preceded Chapter 39, vre may 
mainly to oblige a valued correspondent, who thought 
properties of the 

reign of Richard the Third ought to be correctly pictured in our Book. 


have previously quoted, written by King Richard while at York to 
his Clotlies-Kepper, wherein he orders “three coats of arms, beaten 
with fine gold, for our own person.” Richard, we may repeat, it is 
historically certain, was a swwl of the first water; and tragedians who ■ 
present him as "lamely and unfashionable,” and “scarce half made 
up,” will show they have read Shaksibare more than they have read 
Rous. This old writer was a chantry priest at Guy’s Cliff, near to 
Warwick, where he resided from the time of Edward the Fourth to 
that of Henry the Seventh. He commands our admiration as being 
one of the earliest of English writers on Costume, Mr. Funch being 
acknowledged as the latest and the best. For the benefit of readers 
who look to us for funniment more than they do for fact, we may add 
that Rous at one time earned the name of “ Bravo Rous,” from his i 
habit of purloining good bits from other writers without ever conde- i 
seending to notice their true authorship. Among the tales he thus I 
appropriated were several of King Richard, whom the old chroniclers i 
concur in describing as a restless and uncomfortable person, always I 
drawing his ring ofl* and on, or continually sheathing and unsheathing | 
his dagger, while lie was engaged in tlionght or conversation, as if liis | 
mind was so unquiet that it would not let his fingers rest. The same , 
uneasiness, says Rous, he showed when trying a new coat on, or | 
walking in new boots : indeed in later life his clothes were invariably | 
altered a dozen times or more ere he would own they fitted him.^ One j 
of the stories tells us that, after winning a new hat in a wager with the | 
Duke of Buckingham, who had bet him that he would not woo and . 
wed the Lady Anne, King RicHAip sent the hat back sixteen times 
to be made bigger, and every day just after breakfast used to ride 
down to the maker’s and roar out in blank verse, which he always 
spoke when angry 

“What ! is my beaver easier than it was 

I During this period the dagger was as usual attached to t^e right 
hip, while the sword was belted so as to make it hang almost in front, 
the top of the hilt being about level with the waist. By inclining the 
point a little towards the left, the wearer saved himself from getting 
the blade between his legs; but it must have knocked his knee at 
every step he took. The admirers of Shakspearb doubtless would 
contend, if the point were only mooted, that it was in obvious allusion 
to this fact that in the play of Bichard the Third he makes Richmond 
use the phrase i 

I ** Put in their hands fchy bruising irons of wrath.” 

I The salade still continued the helmet most in use, and was generally 
surmoanted with the wearer’s crest and chapeau^ or else surrounded 
with his colours woven in a wreath, and havinj? at the side a feather 
made to match, Richard, on his great seal, is represented witli a 
cJiapeau over the salade, surrounded by the crown and surmounted with 
the lion, wiiich was his kingly crest. The chapeau^ we should jwid, was 
a chaplet, not a hat, so readers must not fancy the King looked like an 


) "I 










PROM THE RARE OIJ) BALLAD HERE MESTIONKD. WRITTEN AT THE CLOSE OF j 
THE FIFTEENTH OESTURY. 

old clo’man, because he wore three head-covers, chapeau, helm, and 
crown, which latter, you remember, was knocked off at Bosworth and 
discovered in a bush. 

To close pur description, we may mention that the feet were still 
encased m long steel sollerets. or shoes of flexible plate; and that to 
shield the neck was worn a steel gorget, called a “ hausse-col,” which 
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I sounds as though it Lore some conneclion to a horse-collar, and provokes | 
! a Eiisquotation of the sadly hackneyed phrase : — 

I At Iciist wc ’ll dio with baruoss on om* necks ! " 

I TJiilikc the liorsecollar, however, the hausse-col could have hardly 
. been big enough to grin through; at least we judge so from the elBgies 
\ and otlier figures bearing it, that look as though they were garotted 
i and were very nearly choked. Some such an appearance is presented 
\ in a portrait of the Lord Lovel of Shakspjeare, who, in the tragedy of 
; diehard 111. has but two lines of speech allotted him (see Act iii,. Sc, 7) 
j which hardly aSfbrd the actor much insight to the part. The curious, 

I however, may learn more about his character from an old ballad which 
lias lately fallen into our hands, and which, so far as we can learn, has 
not been previously in print. Of this the first two verses run, or halt, 
as follows : 

** ilarhr SLohcl fjcr stoUr at Ijgs Cfastcl hcort, 

‘E cmnbBug rahgte .Surrir,* 

OT&cn up to him stalfertf bfis niotlj£rcsin«Iafar, 

CTfjom fjc hilin’t mocljc care to scesscc^see, 

SfKfjom be hihn’t mcrijc care to sec. 

iToio nrc pou going, Eorhe ShobeV’ sje saiU* 

It'm a goingg to toSnne,” quotl) jee ; 

pou nccUn't sitte tip, hut fitc tfjee to hehhe, 
iFor K’bc takcu mg ^fjtthhc bss lati^ hcgcsitcgcshcgE. 

Si'be taken mo finpubhe Ijgs latdj kege 1 


Proceeding in the examination of the Police Report, we find that— 

** It turned out that the stev^'ai'd had been all the time in the bi-ead-locker, where 
he had lived concealed, but he had gone out at laight and procured food for himselA’* 

So, then, the Newfoundland aug jumped overboard to no purpose, 
except that of proving himself to liave been a very dull dog to mistake 
a skulker for a ghost. This foolish act of his must tend to cast great 
discredit on the evidence of other Newfoundland dogs; indeed, on the 
whole accumulated testimony of the canine species to the objective 
reality of spectres. In connection with ghost-stories, this Newfound- 
land dog seems to have thrown all dogs overboard together vsith him- 
self. ioi that can be said for the sagacity of Nero-~ii that was the 
name of the unhappy dog —is, that the faithful creature perhaps lost 
himself in astonishment at the steward’s deceit. The most incredible 
part of the story remains to he told. Mr. Peter Peterson, after 
having played the crafty trick above described, and been, at the 
unanimous demand of the shijj’s crew, put in irons for the same, had 
the audacity to suinmon Captain Hossack to the Thames Police Court 
for the amount of his wages at £5 a month =£24! He had thrice 
before been guilty of playmg a similar trick in other vessels. He had 
made a pigstye of the bre^-locker, wherein he had secreted himself. It 
i is needless to say that the Magistrate dismissed the summons of this 
^ nigger. Dogs are supposed to have au intuitive perception of character 
and it is possible that when the Newfoundland dog caught sight of 
Mil. Peterson under the table, he was immediately frightened out of 
his wits at seeing such a monster of impudence, and threw himself 
overboard in a paroxysm of canine madness. 


’ This allusion to tho fact tliat White Namy was a cbai^gor belonging to Lord 
Lovel siirolyjuatilios our thinking that, besides his other virtues, ]^ng Richard 
was a horse-stealer. Wc merely throw out this suggestion to tragedians who wish 
to take a new view of his character, and strike out something original when they 
undertake tho port. 


A GHOST STORY EOE GIBIS AND BOYS. 

How sceptical soever we may be on the subject of ghosts, yet when 
a story of an apparition is authenticated by evidence taken before a 
Magistrate, we must not allow our preconceived ideas about ttogs 
of that sort to prevent us from allowing such testimony its due weight, 
no matter to what conclusion it may point. Now, remy, there seems 
no just reason for doubting the truth of the subjoined statement, 
openly made the other day at the Thames Police Court, in the presence 
of Mr. YARBLBr, hy Captain Joseph Hossack, m^ter of the ship 
Cyclops trading between London and Hong Kong. It should be pre- 
mised that an entry had been made in the ship’s log book of the disap- 
pearance of Peter Peterson, the dead steward below alluded to, who 
was lost in a gale of wind, and believed to have fallen overboard and 
perished in the waves. Eighteen days after this the second mate, who 
was in the cabin, stumbled over an obstruction, which felt m the dark 
like a man’s feet ; and upon obtaining a light he discovered under the table 
a human form resembling that of the departed stewed. It may be as 
well to mention that Peterson was a black man, a circumstance wmen 
may be supposed likely to render his identification under the conditions 
stated, difficult if not impossible ; but subsequent events leare no room 
for Question as to this particular. These are Captain Hossack s 
words 

“ Tho mate callod out to tho maa at the helm, saying, ' Bill, here ’s the dead 
steward ! * Bill came to look, and was so terrified that he rushed 
though one of the strongest men in the ship, he went into a fit, and was ill for four 
days afterwards.” 

So far, to be sure, the facts of the case might be admitted, and 
ascribed, as usual, to imagination. But let us proceed: — 

** Ho thought he had seen the steward's ghost. A Newfoundland dog, which 
camo down at the same time with Bil 4 was struck with terror, ran back howling, 
and jumped overboard and was drowned.” 

How is manifestation of terror on the part of the Newfoundtod 
dog to be accounted for ? Indisposition might be a cause sufticient to 
produce the appearance which presented itself to the mate ; a figure 
which he naturally took for that of the defunct steward. ^Mental 
contagion, operating through a nervous system, wluc^ altliouga that 
of one of the strongest men of the crew, may probably enough have 
been under the infiaence of grog, and affecting a mind perhaps M weak 
and superstitious as the frame which it actuated was powerful and 
robust, would afford a possible, if not a satisfactory explanation of the 
transference of the mate’s hallucination to Bill, and the w)nsequent 
terror, fit, and illness of that seaman. Had the mate and Bill, or to 
give him what most liely was his proper name, William:, been the 
only witnesses of the apparition under the table, the mere evideime oi 
th^ senses would be inconclusive. But what frightened the JNew- 
foundland dog ? Was the poor animal nervous, or pperatitious, or 
drunk, that, '^struck with terror,” it "rau'back howling and 
overboard and 'Vfas drowned? ” What has incredulity the most deter- 
mined to say to that ? 


EASHIONS EOE DECEMBER. 

HE mildness of the season, evi- 
denced by an extraordinary 
variety of still blooming flowers, 
is also attested by a corre- 
sponding profusion of brilliant 
novelties in dress. The paletot 
is now decidedly in favour. It 
is made to button over a ruche, 
and is trimmed with a neglige. 
The revers of the pardessus are 
made with small sleeves of which 
the favourite material is bouil- 
lomi6, and a biais of guipure at 
the back gives it ah elegant 
appearance. 

Dresses are made with taffetas 
waists, open in front to disclose 
the basquine which is composed 

' of tulle illusion. The Branden- 

bourg, looped and trimmed with 
pompadours, is considered very stylish. The skirts ate, in some cases, 
edged with fichus, which is still more distingue. ^ _ 

We have seen some coquettish bonuets of guipure and moire 
antique, of which the curtains are greeu velvet, and which are beauti- 
fully adorned with wheat-straw, periwinkles, and oysfershells. 



PILL-MAKING AND .BILL-MAKING. 

the Homceopathic Doctors homoeopathic in their fees? Do 
they, after dosing you with microscopic medicines, send in .microscopic 
charges for the cure ? Are their bills as infimtesimal as the globules 
they serve out to serve in lieu of pills? Because, if so, we really 
should be tempted, the next_ time that we feel a little out of sorts, to 
pay a visit to a Homoeopath instead of to an .Mopath, on the ground 
of the less fee that we shall have_ to pay for it. it is bad enough to 
bear the torments of an illness, without having the infliction of a big 
bill at the end of it. And really some doctors run np such wondrousiy 
long bills that had they been born lawyers they could scareely have 
made longer ones. Por instance, in the case of Denison Dent, 
Surgeon’s little account for not three months’ attendance was in 
evidence alleged to be £962 and this, be ^rememb^ed, was merely 
for attendance, and was exclusive of the charge of »76 14s. that 
had been brought for pills, wh^ewith the vjetched patient dumg that 
brief period had nightiy been besieged. Surely such a bombardment 
of boluses as this is enough to frighten anyone of ordinary nerves; and , 
when one thinks of being charged well nigh a thoosmd pouims for i 
some ten weeks’ attendance, one instinctively determines to dp all , 
within one’s power to keep oneself in health. There is no denyi^ a j 
good Doctor in one’s need is a friend indeed ; but we cannot help \ 
exclaiming, “Save us from such friends!” when we find such cause 
for fear that, dearly as we prize them, their prices may still prove tnera 
to be dearer than we think. 
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lifvH it vulancltohj and ridiculous io src poor JlodcfCi o^w Artist, WaV^incf aljout Uic Station V'lth tluti Jin then n Gutter hi'il>ortt^ ' 
oi 7iis Portfolio of SkdeimJ Jin suj/ers dreadfully froni Ahsenen of Mind, and has no idea of yctUtUt Married at. all, yet this Pf.t't^'rd 
the world on one side that he is Engaged f and on Olc other Umt he is ** Vnelahncd Jiaftyaye ” / ./ / 


EEPEAL AUTD LIBERTY. 

The Greeks of old Greece, says tbe poet. Lord Byron, 
Were governed by Tyrants wlien liappy and free ; 

The fetters they wore were of silk, not of iron. 

For their countrymen then were their Tyrants, says he. 

As it was with tbe Greeks that we read of in story. 

So it is with the Romans, those blackguards, just now. 
f Which our gallant Brigade, winning honour and glory, 

\ Have vainly been fighting to make them allow. 

[ So *twould be with yourselves, if, the thraldom rejecting, 

I And the yoke of a base constitutional throne, 

1 And the men of your choice for your rulers selecting, 

; You served under masters and lords of your own. 

i The burdens that they would impose your proud backs on, 
: By your leave and consent, you would willingly share i 

5 But the liberty wrung from the heretic Saxon, 

Being not what you want, is too heavy to hear. 

lour priests might prohibit free speech of opinion. 

But then if they did you M know what they were at ; 

And if you were free from Victoria’s dominion. 

Losing all other freedom, you wouldn’t mind that. 

When we see foreign nations around us rebelling. 

Be aiay we can’t ; but with patriot zeal. 

Let us go about howling, and shrieking, and yelling. 
Native Tyrants for ever ! Hurrah for Repeal ! 


Any Alteration would be Welcome. 

We are told that “Habit is second nature.” We wish, then, that 
some ill-natured uersous we know would get into some such habit, for 
We must say a ‘^second nature” would be a great boon to them as 
wdil as a great blessing to their friends. In fact, any nature would 
be preferable to the one they possess. 


THE ANATOMY OE SLAVERY. 

Among the American news in the Tims, the other dny, appeared the 
following paragraph : — 

"A Meeting of the Southern medical student.*? in Nov.* Yoidc "aMs hrM on M;,- 
evening of the l»th at the Brcclceuriiigo las-Ml-ijuartcrs mi fh'.: lit'-'.ulw .i>\ 

Astor House, to take action a.s to ivhctlier they .should m* !•• .'•met*. 

Ma Lincoln harl been elected. The lion. AIu. Cli.n’Tijn, o| In;, Smi;*' 

of this city. Captain Moiioax (»f Teiinenhce, Cowinit. Hu'k ol .Mai-ylri.-iil, Miid 
GnNKKAL Bynahi of Tennessee, siddre-SHcd th-i mc-tin;'- 'I I'O ai-somhiavfy 

was decidedly in favour of disunion, and of SnuliKsr.t. leavin.'- ,r f >y iinnjediately. 
Speeches favouring these views were appl.mdcd, ■wi.,:>t i:;i .. ivfjcatiii/' Miildur 
measures were hissed down." 

What is there in the prospect of moderate anti-slarerv lrci*isIation 
that can be so peculiarly distasteful to Southern medieal 
Of all men in the world medical students ought 1o know, because 
anatomy teaches them, that there is no essentiai diHercnce 
white men and black men. Physiology instructs tiieni lo iuliu’ I hat 
niggers are men and women from the knowledge that there are sneli 
people as Mulattos and Qtiadroons. Therefore it is iiiir»o.-sif)Ie 
to entertain a certain supposition, which alone seems adei|uate 
to account for the hostility of medical students to even ttus moi-t 
distant idea of acknowledging the humanity of the coloured race. 
Otherwise that feeling on their part might be reforrctl to a con- 
sideration, which, if not anatomical, is connected witii anafidiiy. 
If negroes have no souls, they differ only from the ap.*^ Tribe in 
affording the anatomist better subjects than monkeys. Surely the 
Southern medical students are not afraid that the result <'f Mr. 
Lincoln’s election may be a law to prevent them from having nisirers 
knocked on the head, or strangled, or smothered, to obtain bodies for 
dissection ? 


Members for Rome and Repeal. 

^ Tee O’^onoghiib and Mr. Magtttiie wish to dismember the Em- 
pire, do they, by ^peal of the Union? Certain gentlemen would do 
much better to dismember the House of Commons by accepting the 
Ohiltern Hundreds. It would be a good riddance of bad rubbish. 


of No. mumer Woburn Flam, and Ere^fik Mollett Evans, of No. M, (luaen’s Boad Weal;, B event's Park, both la the Farish of St. Fancras. in tne Coaniv of H idite* ex. 

Vracmet of Wbiremar*,iB the C»:y of L^ndoa, and PubUsaod by tnrin at So. hS, Fl«« Street, In the FanS 01 St. Bride, w the Cif> 
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MORAL BACCHANALIAN SONG. 

Scene— College Boom , " 

Oh ! haste to the wine-cup, my hoys, ■■ 

And drown all your sorrows in noise, 

There *s nothing like drinking 
To cure one of thinking — 

Mortals should laugh at care ! Hurrah ! 

{Echo in cgoposite room,') 

Alas ! what a sorrowful noise. 

To me is the mirth of those boys. 

There ’s nothing like thinking. 

To cure one of drinking, 

Mortals who laugh ! Beware ! 

Fill again, for there’s bliss in the cup. 

As you’ll find when you’ve drunk it up, 

Oh ! talk not of reason, 

He ’s quite out of season. 

But we ’ll give him a parting shout. Hurrah \ 

{Echo in opposite room,) S 
Ah! you’ll find, when you’ve drunk it up. 
There ’s bitterness in the cup. 

Till late in life’s season 
Ton ’ll call upon reason, ’ 

Hegretting you drove him out. 

Bright visions are closing our revels, 

We ’ll dream not of duns, or blue devils. 

Or if they attack us, 

We ’ll call upon Bacchus, 

For he ’s the best friend of Man. 

{Echo in opposite room,) 

Long visits from duns and blue devils 
Will close the bright scene of your revels> 
Till you say to old Bacchus, 

’Tis you that thus rack us— 1 
Most treacherous Foe of Man. 


A Pasha in Pawn. 

CoNDUOTon (lo(p). “ Oobig io get Mim? Since the Viceroy of Egypt, Satb Pacha, was hooked 

Lady (hcHitating). “ Whg / There isrCt into the acknowledg^nt ofllaiilities to the tune of three 

Conductor (derirtivoly), IVU he a long time, Mim, afore yoii gets a Itcmpty millions, on account of M.de Lessee’s Suez Canal Bubble, 


Go on, BilV' 


he ought to change his name from Said ’ 


OITR WONBEEFUL CABINETS. 

Evbut one has heard— for has not Bunch announced the fact? of a 
Wonderful Cabinet that is being here exhibited, and which is really 
quite a marvel of constructive ingenuity. The maker is a foreigner, 
one M. Nadolskt, and as foreign art is always patronised in England, 
his exhibition doubtless will achieve a great success. While, however, 
'We award him all the praise he merits, which really is not small, for the 
credit of our country we ought not to forget that several Wonderful 
Cabinets have been constructed of late years, by makers who are purely 
British born and bred, and lay no claim to foreign parentage or genius. 
Some of these Cabinets, such as those, for instancy which were con- 
structed not long since by Lords Aberdeen and JDerby, have been 
wonderful not merely for the oddities that they contained, but; for the 
rapidity wherewith they came to pieces. Others have been wondrous 
for a quality just opposite, for they have held together somehow in 
spite of fiaws and splits, and all attempts to disunite them; of this sort 
is the Cabinet constructed by Lord Paltmcerston, who perhaps is the 
most skilful master of the cabinet-making art. Among his other 
strokes of cleverness, his Lordship shows great skill in hitting the right 
nail upon the head when it is needful, and this assists him much in 
keeping his Cabinet together. Not long ago it was reported that there 
had been a split, and that the Foreign Office hinge was not working 
I very well, and was getting rather rnsty ; but Lobd Palmerston in 
! quick time set all this to rights, and now his Cabinet seems stronger 
and more durable than ever. 

Perhaps, however, the most wonderful of all the wonders of our 
Cabinets is their exceedmg elasticity and power of prehension. Any 
one who has had experience in packing politicians knows how difficult 
it is to make them go together, and fit their angular opinions with 
those of their next neighbours. Our Cabinets, however, are so caout- 
! choucic in construction that the most wonderful of combinations are 
' sometimes found to be contained in them. Tories, Whigs, and Peelites, 
Conservatives and Kadicals, are somehow crammed together in our 
' Wonderful Cabinets, and everybody marvels how they could have been 


got into them. Being so got in, another wonder is that they should 
keep together : but their adhesion is accounted for when^ one thinks 
what glue it is that binds them with such marvellous tenacity to office. 
Even politicians will stick like wax together, when they find that by so 
doing somethiAg is left sticking to the lining of their pockets, which is 
quite enough to make them disinclined to split. 


CBEDO, QUIA IMPOSSIBILE EST. 

Mr. Punch observes the following advertisement in the Times:— 
CHOULD this CATCH the ATTENTION of a CAPITALIST whose 

^ faitli in three per cents, subserves the better creed, a Oatholio gontlomon, a 
convert, would be glad to confer with him. Address Credo, &c. 

“There is much matter in these convertites,” says Jagues, and we 
should like him to have “conterred” with this amusing party. The 
“ better creed” is moat likely a misprint for the “ better’s creed,” and 
the advertiser is, in all probability, a starved-out racing prophet, who 
I always sent the right horses for every race, only somehow they never 
i came in first. He wants to try a new field of spooneyism. “ Credo, 

I &c.” must mean, “ I believe you, my boy.” We wish the converted 
bufer all the luck he deserves. 


How many Bifferent Varieties of Biots are there ? 

We read in the police reports of a “serious^ riot ” that took place 
last Monday at Hnightsbridge Barracks. It is the word “ serious ” 
that tickles us. We confess we never heard of a “comical riot, 
unless indeed it is an Irish Pat-riot, such as that great burlesque actor, 
The O’Don OGHUB, has been giving ns an amusing specimen of in Dublin. 
I We hope he will soon repeat the performance of his comical Pat-riotism. 

i Favourite French Musical Instrument.— The Loot. 
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WEDITESBUEY STATIOST. 


First Collier. Trains Icam for BmninrjJiam, 10*23 a.i.l, 0*28 r.i:.’* 

Second Collier. ** TF'/za^’s t.m, ?” 

First Do. A Penny a Mile, to Ic sure.'' 

Second Do. Then, what's a.m. ? ” 

First Do. “ Why, that must he a A' penny a Mile." 


! KING O. AND KING MAO. 

Mr. Smith O’Brien refused to subscribe to ike 
McMahon sword. He considers thfat the presentation 
thereof as “intended to be an intimation that McMahon 
would be welcome ” in Ireland ** at the head of a French 
army.’’ He dqes not reiisb the idea of Kino- McMahon. 
For, he demands in a letter which has just been pub- 
lished by the Irish American — 

•^Wh’flcfc is McMahon? It is trae he belongs to an ancient Irish 
fatnily— is in fact a scion of the race to which I myself belong— hut 
he Im neither done nor sufTcrod in the cause of Ireland. Ho is 
simply the agent of a military despot, and be dares not «^en accept 
the sword which you olibr him without the permission of that 
des()Ot. Yet the Irish people are encouraged to look upon HoMahon 
as the fature King of Irolana.” 

Are Irishmeu really the warm-hearted people they have 
so long* had the credit of being? Is gratitude a senti- 
ment which glows in the hearts of Irish patriots with any 
high degree of ardour? Here is Mr. Smith O’Bribn, 
who has both done and stiiiered in the cause of Ireland. 
He has done what he. will not be such a fool as to do 
again; and he has sufered less than he deserved, and 
more than he will venture to deserve a second time. Yet 
here are all the traitors of Ireland forgetting Smite O’Brien 
and running after McMahon. Not one of all those 
rascals has proposed to give Smite O’Brien a sword, or 
even a knife to cut cabbages with. On the contrary, 
adding impudence to ingratitude and insult to neglect, 
they invite him to subscribe to a sword for McMahon, 
— for a mere scion of that race to which somebody else 
I belong. Is McMahon the representative of the ancient 
Irish Koyal Family that the Irish people are encouraged 
to look upon him as the future King of Ireland? If the 
Irish people really looked at McMahon in that character, 
they would be open to the charge of base ingratitude. 
They will not have that pretender to reign over them. 
The sovereign of their choice will be Smite O’Brien, 
in case they should ever have the opportunity of electing 
him, which would be nfforded by a default of succession 
to the Crown of the United Kingiioai occurring in Mr. 
O’Brien’s lifetime, la the meantime, O’Brien will, no 
doubt, be guided hjr the remark rather than the example 
of Macbeth, considering that if chance will have him King, 
why chance will crown him without his stir, and there- 
fore he won’t stir, but bide his time like a caterpillar 
under the shade of his greens. 


A British Farmer’s PmLosoimY.— The philosophy of 
Bacon. 


THE APPETITE OF LONDON. ■ 

Here is an appalling fact for Yegetarians to ponder over. We take 
it from the Times reporter on the Cattle-show ; — 

** The enormous appetite of London is fed every year by about 270,000 oxen, 
besides 80,000 calves, 1,500,000 s'ne.p, and 30.000 swine. Of the dozen differtmt 
breeds and sorts of beasts, fully ouo-third are shoi-thorns, one-sixth are of cross- 
breeds ; next in number come the foreign supplies ; thou the Herefords, then Irish 
breeds, thou iribh crosses, theu the Devons; while polled Scots, Highlanders, 
Wulbh runts and loughoxns moke up the remaiuder.’* 

When to this account are added all the venison, hares, and rabbits, 
grouse, partridges, and pheasants, ducks, chickens, geese, and turkeys, 
which annually go down the “ red lane ” of the metropolis, it must be 
certainly acknowledged that however much the votaries of V^egeta- 
rianism may have increased, there still survives a portion of the 
Loudon population at present unpersuaded to liveupou green meat, 
Ifc says something, we think, for the health of the metropolis, that 
such a prodigious quantity of good, substantial food, is every y;ear 
consumed in it. A good appetite is generally a sign of good condition, 
and a city that can put away three hundred thousand oxen and a 
million-and-a-half of sheep, must have a pretty healthy digestive appa- 
ratus. We liave sometimes heard it said, that it is easier for some 
men to find appetites than dinners. H so, they could not well do 
better than come and live in London ; for, to judge by the above quoted 
account of its consumption, at no place in the kingdom can good food 
be more plentiful. But, be this so or not, a person must indeed be 
born of a “cross-breed” who would not at Christmas-time be put in 
a good humour by the picture of good living this paragraph presents. 


The Best Place' tor Mr. Sooveli^ as a M. P., to go in eor 
NOW.—" Lethe’s Wharf.” 


A TRIP TO KlSSiNGEK. 

In the Netohuryport Herald, which is an American paper, and where 
Nev>buryport is, the reader of course knows too well for us to tell 
him ; and, supposing that he does not we recommend him to apply to 
the nearest Government clerk of his acquaintance, or else to send a 
letter on the subject to Lord Malmksritry, who will be sure to send 
him an answer, “with his compliments,’ by return of post; well, as 
we began by stating, it was in i he Newburi/port Herald (please exchange) 
that we read the foilowing fact, wnicb. has an agreeable smack of 
romance about it : — 

** One time when Urnrv Clay came to N.3w York, be kissed a mile said a half of 
women.” 

We thought that the proverb assured us that “ every miss was as 
good as a mile,” but in New ^ork (happy city, where travelling is 
carried on by busses !} it would seem that the Misses ran to the ex* en*; 
of a mile-and-a-half— and every Miss, too, was as good as a mile. ^Vhe 
New World seems to go further in everything than the Old ‘World — 
even in kissing. By the bye, with all due respect, the proper locality 
for the above little incident should have been the Mississippi. 


Apropos of the New Turks. 

The project on the market ’s thrown,^ 

And now the question I’d inquire is. 

Will MiRiis fl«mt the 1’u(kic*h Loan, 

Or will the Turkish Loan sv/amp Mires ? 


The Mermaid’s Serenade.—" Coinb a Gentll ^^ Alfred Mellon^ 
First and Last. 
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THE FIRST BRIEF- 

A BALLAD OF THE TEMPLB- 

SiB. Brieplesse he sate on his leather-back’ d chair, 

With statutes and books at his side ; 

And pen, ink, and paper before him all lay. 

And a dusty old dummy or two for display. 

Bound which the red tape was tied— was tied. 

Bound which the red tape was tied. 

But nathless unopen’d the law books were, 

TJnopen’d the Statutes at Large ; 

And his pen it was dr,v, and his paper all white, 

Bor he M nothing to read lor, and nothing to write. 

And what’s worse, he ’d nothing to charge— to charge, f 

And what ’s worse, he ’d nothing to charge ! i 

Clerkb Tape lie sate in his little back-room. 

And nnised on his country’s wrongs. 

As he read by the Jjight of the Morning Siar^ 

How bloated the proud aristocracy are, 

To whom all the power belongs— belongs, 

To whom all the power belongs. 

But a terrible smile there play’d o’er his lips. 

As he read of his country’s oppression; 

Bor the thought of one Champion, y-clepfc John Bbight, 

Who could set ev’ry body and ev’ry thing right. 

If the Lords were put down and the duty were quite 
Ta’en off from our paper next Session— next Session, 

Ta’eu off from our paper next Session. 

Each morn Sm Brieplesse he rang at his bell. 

And he rang each eventide ; 

“ Has any one called, Clbrkb Tape?” he would say, 

“ No, Sir, no one has called, 1 think, to-day. 

Except a few duns which I sent away 

Was all that OuFiRKR Tapb replied— replied, ‘ 

W as all that Clbrkb Tape replied. 

" This never will do I ” Sir Brieelesse he said. 

This never will do ! ” quoth he j 
" ’Tis strange that, attonieys can’t find their way here;” 
Quoth Tape, ” Sir, it certainly is very queer, 

That such talent unnoticed should be — should be. 

That such talent unnoticed should be.”. 

One day there came a rap at the door; 

And a strange little rap was there ; 

It wasn’t the postman, who comes Bapl Ilap! 

Nor a dun who calls wit h a different tap. 

Concerning that leetle affair — affair. 

Concerning that leelle affVir. 

Clbrkb Tape rose up, and he open’d the door ; 

SiR Brieplessb he chanced to be out ; 

Bor a summons within him, unknown by few. 

Used to solemnly warn him each day at two. 

To go for his oysters and stout— and stout, 

To go for his oysters and stout. 

Clerke Tape had a paper thrust into his hand ; 

’Twas a scroll right fair to see ; 

Outside, a few words endorsed had been, — 

“Exchequer— JftNKiKS— Instructions within. 

Sir BiaaELEasE— which I’m told means the tin. 
That professional men call tlie fee— the fee. 

That professional men call the fee. 

Sir Brieelesse returned to his legal retreat. 

And seated himself on his chair; 

When in walk’d Clerke Tape with his usual grace. 

The scroll in his hand and a smile on bis face, 

And thus spoke with a noncJiaUmt aii^-air, air. 

And thus spoke with a nonchalant air. 

“ A Cler^ Sir, has called with these papers to-day. 

To which your attention’s desired. 

I told him I thought you might find a spare minute , 

To examine the case and the points that are in it. 

If dispatch were not greatly required— required. 

If dispatch were not greatly required.” 

Uprose Sir Brieelesse and eyed Clerke Tape, 

And his colour it went and came.^ 

" And is it a Brief, at last ? ” he cried, 

“ Or is it a phantom my fate to deride. 

Which appears when all is departed beside 


In hope’s still ffickering ffame— hope’s flame. 

In hope’s still flickering flame.” 

Then he clutch’d at the brief, and he look’d at the fee. 

And he cried, “By Jove 1 It’s a topper ! ” 

And something be said, as he gave it a awing ; 

It should liave been “Dash it ! ” which means the same thing. 
And which isn’t thought quite so improper — improper. 

And which isn’t thought quite so improper. | 

Then he toas’d the brief up high in the air, j 

And he bang’d his hooks on the floor, 1 

And seizing the poker with all his might, 

He poked till the heat of the fire was white. 

And 'Pape soon thought he was crack’d outright, 

And began to retreat to the door — the door. 

And began to retreat to the door. j 

“ Bor this,” cried Brieelesse, “each mom and eve i 

Have I prayed on bended knees ; | 

And now it has come ! and I see my way, 

I shall be Chief Justice, I know, some day.” 

Quoth Tape, “ Sir, I only hope you may 
Preside at the Common Pleas— the Pleas, 

Preside at the Common Pleas.” 

But many a day glided slowly away. 

As he paced the road of fame. 

Perhaps on a hoarded store of fees, 

Clerke Tape and Sxr Brikex^esse are living at ease, 

Bor upon the bench of the Common Pleas | 

I haven’t yet seen his name — ^liis name, 1 

I haven’t yet seen his name. i 


A PLASH OP TELEGEAPH-LIGHTNING. 

JTR other day, one of 
Beutbr’s telegrams, 
conveying Chinese iu- 
tfelligexice, was couch- 
ed^ in the terms en- 
suing: — 

“ Tho Btnporor's Pa- 
laco wnn looted on the 
Cth of Ocstober.*' 

Everybody knows 
that “loot,” plunder, 
and the verb “to 
loot,” to pillage, are 
terms derived from 
the dialect of Sepoy 
mutineers and rob- 
bers. It must be 
pleasing to the Swell 
Mob to see these 
expressions getting 
adopted in military 
despatches and offi- 
cial returns. The 
rogues and rascals of 
our native land may 
now cherish the liope 
that their own pecu- 
liar phraseology will 
soon be honoured 
with employment in 
public documents by 
commanding officers, 
and other gentlemen in high and honourable situations, and will pass 
into the language of Government and diplomacy. 

“ I have much pleasure in informing your Excellency that we have 
whopped the enemy into fi.ts. Our men fought like bricks.^ We have 
lagged no end of prisoners, and collared several guns. Besides the tin 
which was secreted in the cellars, all of which we nabbed, we have 
prigged a precious sight of gimoracks, and boned some valuable toggery, 
Unr coves also grabbed a variety of grub, which they shared with their 
pals ; but the brads and all the rest of the swag were carted into the 
citadel, into which we quietly walked when our antagonists hooked it. 
iil serene ; and I have the honour to be.” 

This is the style in which we shall soon have our generals reporting 
the exploits of the British Army ; for if they descend to the use of 
Sepoy slang, why should they not pay other thieves the compliment of 
expressing themselves in thieves’ Latin ? 





HABSH TILEATMENT OE A HEBSEW. | 

What funny tilings one finds in the papers. Did Mr. 2unclbs 
readers see this police report in the Daily Telegraph 
**MA1T8I0N HOUSE. 

A cuxming-lookiiig middle-aged Jew, named Abraham Moses, was yesterday 
bro^lxt before tbe Lord Mayor, charged with aa attempt to defraud Henry Harris. 

! “ The complainaut^ a very young man, but who appeared in the sequel to have 

been much more than a match for the Jew, stated that on Sunday evening he was 
in Bishopsgate Street^ when Mr. Mosjis accosted him, and wanted to sell him what 
he described to be a real Australian gold ring and a sUver chain for a sovereign. 
The complainant, being in the service of a pawnbroker, he at once diseovei'ed the 
articles to be tdmost worthless, and he gave the prisoner into custody. He now 
stated, in addition to his former evidence, that since the prisoner had been 
remanded he had tested the articles in qnostion, and had ascertained that the ring 
was made of copper, slightiy washed with gold, and the chain was also of copper 
washed with nitric acid and quicksilver.” 

But why does such a thing appear amon^ the police reports ? It 
ought to have come in among ihe Facetiae* or should have been 
headed Hint for the Pantomimes.” So thought the amusing 
Me. Moses ; for when— 

** The Loro Mayor asked the prisoner, whether he wished to make any answer to 
the charge ?— 

He replied that all he had got to say was, that he was a dealer in the arfcioles, 
and that what he had tried to do was done every day in Petticoat Lane and Hounds- 
ditch, where the Jews every day sold brass articles for gold. 

** The Loan Mayor told the prisoner he should commit him for triaL 

** The prisoner wanted to know what he was to be committed for ? 

** The Lorx> Mayor said for falsely pretendiug that the ring was mode of Austra- 
lian gold. 


** The prisoner said that all he told the young man wa^ that the ring came from 
Auatxalia, and this was the truth ; it did come firom Australia— a very long way 
from it— it came from HoundsditcL (A favpA-) ” 

Laugh.— of course. A mere bit of Mosaio-Arab fun ; and Mr, PvTich 
protests apmst the dulness of a Magistrate who comd take such a 
thing m serieux. Why, according to the Times report, this unfortunate 
farceur added, that “if ail the Jews who did such tl^gs were to be 
twE "apj the gaols would be full of them,” This m^ or may not be, 
comjietent to say than Mr. Punch, but never 
will the latter wlingly see a bit of fun treated harshly, and he begs to 
reumnstrate with the Lobd Matob, who seems to have no perception 
of humour, ^d who ^tually sent Me. Moses for trial Christmas 
tun^ tool Oh, Lobjo Otjbitt ! Lobd Guextt ! 


SOTJTHWAHK, PUNCH LOOKS TO-WABDS lOU ! 

That Mr. Punch can. eject or inject anybody for anywhere is a 
truth too universally acknowledged to need iteration.^ It is the con- 
sciousness of his gigantic strength that prevents his interfering, save 
rarely, in the quarrels of the lower creation. But he regarded it as a 
matter of importance that Southwark should be lifted out of the mud 
of local interests, and should be assisted to elect a Member of European 
and Asiatic name and fame. Therefore, unlike Hercules in the case 
of the Garter, he descended from Olympus, and gave the Nineveh Car 
an immeasurable shove, which sent it rolling over the necks of all the 
prostrate jobbers, bribers, publicans. Bumbles^ and boobies of the 
borough, and drove it, with Austen Lataed m it, right up to the 
door of the New Palace of Westminster. Mr. Punch has triumphantly 
returned Me. LATaBU. just as Mr. Punch indignantly hurled Mb. Cox 
of Pinsbury into the abyss of obscurity. Mb. Latabd will therefore 
take Mr. Punch as his guide, philosopher, and friend, and (which is 
tautology) pursue the brilliant career before the Honourable Member. 
In the next place, Air. Punch hereby shakes hands with every one of 
Mb. Layabd’s voters, kisses (paternally) the feminine portion of that 
voter’s family, and pats his washed children on the head. He pro- 
mised to patronise Southwark in the event of its doing its duty; and 
although ail election promises are not invariably kept, Mr. Punch 
never broke his word. As soon as the weather is at all decent, he 
will make a triumphal entrance into the borough. Meantime, he 
drinks the health of Southwark and its new Member. 


The Battle of the T’& 

Thebe has been a great struggle between single t and double ditto 
ou the new penny-pieces. Is it to be Victoria Brit. Begina, or Victoria 
Britt. Bjegina? The Doctors have at last decided that Brit, is short 
for Britannia, meaning England alone ; while Britt, is the classical 
abbreviation for Britanniarum, which includes IDngland and Ireland 
also. So Mb. GiiADSTONe is right to a t, after alL 

An Inevitable Cebtainty oe Catching a Cold.— -B eing asked 
to sing. 
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GRUB FOR THE MIND. 

HAT do you think? 
f At a meeting of the 
Linnsean Society the 
other evening, Mb. 
Lovell described 
parasite grub found 
inside of humble bees, 
but not in the intes- 
tinal canal, which he 
had minutely exa- 
mined.^’ It is strange 
that humble bees 
should be infested 
with parasites. Such 
creatures are more 
commonly associated 
with proud drones. 
The grub that is 
found inside the bees 
but not in the intes- 
tinal canal, is evi- 
dently a case of grab 
that has gone the 
wrong way. No doubt 
the learned natu- 
ralists of the Lin- 
nacan Society greatly 
placed before tdem. .That grab must have 
atiorded them a high treat and a rich intellectual repast, and they ought to be 
much obliged for it to hiB. Lovell, who Jiad evidently taken some trouble to 
cater for them. 



enjoyed the grub which Mb. Lovell placed before them. 


A DITTY BY A DOCTOE. 

Writien in the Prospect of a nice Unhealthy Winter, 

Hubbah! ’tis drear December, 

It snows and blows like fun. 

Abroad is influenza 
As sure as any gun;— 

The fogs are growing yellow, 

There ’s j mud ice in the air, ' 

And ague, cramp, and asthma. 

To earih will soon repair. 

Chorus , — ^All among the bottles 

Who would not be gay ? 

While physic for some throttles 
Is wanted more each day I 

The spring is not a bad time 
When hooping-cougli it brings, 

The summer is a glad time 
With fever on its wings ; 

II autiuinn be but sickly 
Our profits are not small. 

But in winter far more thickly 
Cuniplaints around us fall. 

ChQrus,’^So, all among the bottles, &c. 


The Soldier Tired.” 

We fancy that every soldier, who was either at Delhi 
or Lucknow, must be pretty well “tired” by this time of 
waiting for the prize money that is due to him. 


COSTEllMONGEES AND CHERUBS. 

TiiS'i Costermongers of the City of London met a few days since to 
get up a petition to the Aldermen for the discontinuance of the Police 
peisccuiion to which they have lately been subjected. These are times 
of progress, and obstructives ought to be forced to move on ; but when 
you tell the Costermonger to get on with his barrow, you invite him to 
bring his business to a stand-still. Popular preachers and performers 
cause obstructions in tixe streets, consisting of lines of carriages, which 
are more in the public way than vegetable carts and apple-stalls. It 
does not lie in the mouths of the Corporation, blocking up the 
tiioroughfares annually with their Lord Mayor’s Show, to bid the 
PoHcemau say “Move on,” to the Costermonger. Live and let live; 
live on buck’s bauucli and green fat, and let live on ’taturs. 

A street nuisance, for which the Costermonger’s barrow would be an 
acceptable exchange anywhere, is the perambulator. That and Crino- 
line are the Scylla and Charybdis of the streets. You avoid the hoops 
of the fashionable, or unfashionable female to get your foot crashed 
under the wheels of a machine with a heavy baby in it, propelled 
by a blundering nursemaid. And what remedy have you under these 
painful circumstances ? None, except you are a savage old fogy and 
can read \vit,h delight the letter lately written by an emment physician 
in the Morning Post, wherein he disinterestedly protests against the 
practice of taking children down from a hot nursery and wheeling them 
about the streets in the most inclement weather, the result being their 
seizure with “ dyspneea, hooping-cough, mumps, bronchitis, aphthae, or 
whatever name you may please to aiflx, which, in the great majority of 
cases, soon terminate in death.” AIL these eifects of the employment of 
perambulators, except just the fatal termination of the diseases thence 
resulting, must be advantageous to doctors ; and therefore it is very 
liberal of a physician to pUDlisli them. The Policemen who order Cos- 
termongers to move on with their stock in trade would be much better 
employed, and would confer a real blessing on unthinking mothers, as 
well as on the pedestrian public, iu obliging nursemaids with their 
pestilent perambulators to move ofl. If parents make idols of their 
chUdreu, they ought not to expect that other people will worship them 
by submitting to have their toes smashed beneath the cars in which 
stupid servant-girls drag about these little Juggernauts. 


J&nglo-Mania. 

The latest NouveauU de Paris is a strong reaction in favour of the 
English, In proof of this, a rich London November Eog went over 
there a week or two ago, and the whole town, with the exception of a 
single house, illuminated in its honour during the whole time of its stay! 
As a further, testimony of respect, we may also mention, that business 
was almost entirely suspended so long as the fog remained in the lively 
capital. 


DRAW THE CORK, SCOTLAND ! 

Now that, thanks to P mch, the Spiritualists have found their occu- 
pation gone in London, w.^ almost wonder that they do not try their 
luck across the Border, ana see what business (and believers) they 
could do in Edinburgh, or any other place where the Thistle is the 
crest. It may be that the Scotch are too far North and canny to be 
taken in and done as many Southerns have been lately by spiritual 
conjuring and clairvoyant second-sight. We, indeed, can scarcely 
picture a party of cool, cautious, calculating Scotchmen, sitting 
gravely round a table aud expecting it to move. Such a process would 
at best be deemed a waste of time, with the risk, nay, utter certainty, 
of being made a fool of, from both of which results the miud of a 
shrewd Scotchman instinctively would shrink. Yet, that Spirit influ- 
ence is largely felt in Scotland, this extract from a Parliamentary 
return will surely show 

“While England, with its 20.000,000 of people, consumed 17,000,000 gallons of 
spirits last year, Scotland, with its S.OOO^OOO of population, took 5,600,000; and 
Ireland, with i)erhap3 only its ti, 000,000 of inhabitants, very nearly that precise 
number of gallons ; so triat iu England we do not take quite a gallon of spirits 
a year apiece, but Bcutlaud drinks the dedcieucy for us, so as to bring the conBUnix>- 
tion of the Umted Kingdom up to about that rate.” 

Clearly, no one who reads this will doubt that there are lots of 
people now in Scotland who are once a- week, at least, under the Influ- 
ence of spirits. Instances of second-sight, or of persons who see 
double, are by no means rare iu Loudon on occasions, such for instance, 
I as a Southwark Election ; bat they must certainly occur much more 
frequently In Scotland, where the spirits yearly called from the vasty 
deep of whiskey -cellars, are at a double rate per throttle to what they 
are with us. We may add^ to show our learning, that Da. Dee and 
other ancients raised spirits by the aid of what they called a Ma^ic 
Crystal, whereas, in our more modern time, no magic is required, and 
a common piece of glass suiflees amply for the purpose. Merely with 
the aid of an ordinary wine-glass, any Scotchman can raise spirits as 
high up as his lips, which everybody knows is a suflLcient elevation for 
anyone whose aim is simply to get elevated. 


Adieu to the XSmpress. 

i {For tin “ MfmitewrP) 

The Empress op the Fbehgh quitted London for Baris on 
Wednesday last, by the South Eastern Railway, saluted with an 
ovation. 

Her Imperial Majesty was attended on the platform by an enthu- 
siastic multitude, and a large number of illastrious personages, at the 
head of whom was Mr. Punch. 

Eugjbnie took her departure amid cries of Our&e ! Vive la France / 
Vive la Crinoline! 
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CHAPTER XLI.-BIDS ADIETJ TO HENRY THE SEVENTH 

4 4 TT -Tk-m^T/NTTi TnSVT'D'Xr m fUTT' Tj’T/^'CrnnTr n te -n 


scarcely inore supported by the words, tb&u if we^ ssiid thut trousers 
were commonly so called because they came from Troy. 

As presenting a good picture 

<■ .1 _ i» j-l-J- 


AND AU REVOIR TO HENRY THE EIGHTH. 

hb first of these tvo sovereigns 











TET THE EIGHTH. tice to the brass of “ ItiCHAUD 

HB first of these tvo sovereigns 
was peaceful, we are told, be- Bakehouse, 
cause he was penurious; and the Vll., and also 

the other was fess famous for 

fighting than for flirting. It This old worthy died m the 

is therefore not surprising that, y®F ^ 

however much the civu cos- 

tume may have changed, we Piaster, 

find in neither of their reigns ? the church of 

much, novelty to notice in the Shottesbrool^, 

military equipment. As the 

royal fingers Med to give the some few handfuls of his 
necessary fillip to it, the ar- figure it will 

mourers no doubt found their s®en that the sollerets, or 
trade grow somewhat slact; fteel shoes, were worn no 
and so long as their old stock longer long toes, but 

remained upon their hands, it fis^d them broad and rounded 
is not very likely that they ^stead of coming to a point, 
troubled their heads much to The passe-gardes we have 
think of new improvements. mentioned are also clearly 
It seems chilcfish to inquire visible, ^d notice should be 
whether it was because the taken o^f the horizontal plates, 
knights were fond of playing 

the flute, that their armour in fhe brewtplate to protect the 
these days was generally fluted. |nps. As we have s®®n in the 
But inquiries as ridiculous l^t reign, two small pej^^ed 
have ere now fomed the sub- plates, called tuilles, we affixed 
iect of the leamedest discus- by straps m front to the lowest 
sion. and the noint which we tli® taces, so as to give ai 


sion ^d the noint which we l^l^® *aces, so as to give a bukoosbt. temp, henry the BioHm sop^ 
sion, ana tne pomu wnica we . .. nrnWti'on th the to be the ihentioal oira wm<ai fehl 
have mooted may for anght we j^jer woteew^ ro ooujt.jj_YARB op the castle op 

, know be used as a sort of thigh and underneath them otranto. 

mental pickaxe to bring to there is^mble a short tumc of a- j • m-a t ai.- 

in.tmn. i®». beb*v ihe mmsm. light loDg-butied and mo5; in- “«!. which, ve thns learn, statt continued m use. In this 

FROM A SUIT IN MR. PUNCH'S COLLECTION, tprpqtinff facts Whatever respect, however, Sebtbaitt Gtll was certainly old-fashioned in his 

were its^ cause however flut- dress; for instead of tuilles and taces, skirts of steel, which were called 
ing became generaUy adopted at this period, and ^ parts of the lamboys, were coming into vogue as being more convement. These 
armour were more or less thus decorated. That the beauty of the lao^boys (a name doubtkss 

ornament might not be obscured, the tabard, or emblazoned surcoat, ; 

was discardedf; the arms or badges which it bore being in some cases 
en^aved upon the armour. An instance of this is shown in the suit 
which was presented by the Empekob. Maximilian to Kino Henet 
THE Eighth, by way of souvenir upon his marriage with Katharine 
OP Abragon,* whose badges are engraved with those of her bad 
husband, their initials being united by a true lover’s knot. Such of 
our young readers as in their Christmas holidays may have their minds 
improved by being taken to the Tower, should beg the beefeater to 
pause in his rapid act of showmanship, and give them time to get their 
breath before this interesting suit, it has the credit of beiug the best 
specimen existing of the period now under notice, and must especially 
command the admiration of the ladies when they remember the occasion 
for which it was expressly made. Besides the badges and initials, it is 
tastily adorned with engravings which are chosen from the Lives of the 
Saints ; an ornament as fitting to our virtuous King Bluebeahh, as 
is the decoration of the true lover’s knots. 

I The enormous elbowpieces which were worn in the last reign were 
I pretty nearly put of "fashion in the time of BtENRT the Seventh, and 
the sword winch had been slung in front for a brief period, was now 
restored to its usual place as a side-arm. To guard the neck from 


lance-pokes, plates which were called passe-gardes were appended to 
the^ shoulders, rising perpendicularly on each side of the head, and 

S ving wearers somewhat the appearance of the Quakers, who used to 
ipw that they belonged to a stiff-necked generation by the way in 
which, their coat-collars were cut so as to stand np. Eor further shield, 
the helmet was frequently provided with flexible and overlapping plates 
or ribs of steel, which fell upon the neck ; so that the blow tliat is in 
schoolboy parlance called a “rabbiter,” could have hardly caused 
much hurt if given only with the fist. The helmets for the most part 
took the shape of the head, and had sometimes a serrated ridge upon : 
the summit, looking not unlike the coxcomb worn by many of our 
Clowns. Somewhat in the fashion of the hats of the civilians, they 

were adorned^ with an extremely long and flowing plume of feathers, | 

inserted in a pipejust where a pigtml would have sprouted, and streaming captain op heavy dragoons, temp, henry the eiqiith. with thk KTr.r.i 

down the back sometimes below the waist. It is stated by authorities petticoat of those days. 

whose truth we dare not question, that these helmets were cdled bur- 

gonets, because they came from Burgundy : an assertion which seems They are shown in a small way on the Great Seal of Henry the 

Eighth, which represents him seated on a prancing wooden rocking- 

• We often read of preaentslDeing made of armour, and had the mauia for giving A-xAVij-n 
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horse, brandishing with his right Jiand a formidable sword, and having 
quite a forest of feathers at his back. 

With regard to the arms whicii were used chiefly at this period, we 
reserve for the ijresent a particular description, and content ourselves 
with merely noticing the fact, that the arquebus was introduced about 
this time, being an improvement on tlie hand-cannon, or gonne, 
invented in the reign of King Edward the Fourth. Its novelty 
I consisted in liaving a sort of lock with a cock to hold the match ; and 
I tiiat this appliance was suggested by the ci'oss-bow. may be reasonably 
inferred from the name of arc-a-bouche, wliich the Britannic tongue,. of 
course, soon corrupted into arquebus. It seems the military autho- 
rities were not much quicker then than now in adopting innovations, 
for we iidd that though the arquebus and other firearms had come in, 
the ancient ])ow and arrows iiad not yet gone out. When that formid- 
able body, the Yeomen of the Guard, were established in the year 
I-iS5, they were armed half with the bow and the others with the 
arquebus ; just as until Funch brought his cudgel into play, part of 
our arniy'had the rifle, while the others were left harmless by being 
armed with old Brown Bess. The parallel, however, is not quite cor- 
1 rectly drawn, for the first fire-arms were scarcely an improvement on 
I the bow ; indeed, what with their clumsiness and aptitude to kick, we 
; may doubt if they were much iu favour with the troops. Bows, how- 
; ever, had been brought to a very perfect state, as even the best shots 
: among our lifiemen must, own, when they read of hitting bullseyes at 
! throe hundred yards range, and splitting rival arrows by striking on 
i their iiotcli. 


DANCING CHRISTIANS. 




-Xr' 






HERR are people to 
whose mouths the 
Early Closing Move- 
ment had need to be 
applied, to prevent 
their doing ^ damage 
to the doctrines they 
whole-hoggishly en- 
deavour to support. 
\ Such a person is a 
’ . recent correspondent 
to the Ueeord, who, 
: in giving his opinion 
upon ** Social Amuae- 
{ ments,” denounces 


in giving ms opimon 

r k-; upon ‘‘Social Amuae- 

ments,” denounces 

“ .. dancing as a devilish 

^d irreligious prac- 

"'■•.-j' . w . ** I fear that many a so- 

” . called Christian will set 

me down for on ascotiu, 

because I condennn iii ioto this ftiscinating but OD.<;naving amuKcment. . . What- 
ever may bo s.ddof danciu};?, abstrac^-icdly, as an iiinocout and healthful recreation, 
it is a well-known fact that prayinf^ daucers have never yet made their appearance 
in this world ; tha species is :ilto;>cthor unknown. An earnest humble spiiitually 
minded dancing Oiiri^rirtu is a piienoincnfui not yet brought to light. Apologise 
for the ]>raoticc as we will, all ovideiiee tolls us that Siitan has never yot devised a 
better instrument than dancing for filling the heart and mind with every principle 
opposed to the religion of the Hible.” 

There is a smack of strained facetiousness in the idea of “praying 
1 dancers,” which makes us doubt whether the writer intended to be 
; serious iu the rest of his remarks. Indeed, the levity with wliich such 
I persons often treat the most solemn of sulijects would sadly shock a 
: sinner, though it might not oflend a “saint.” That there are dancing 
! dervishes everybody knows— except the gentleman who stages that 
' they “have not yet made their appearance;” and that there are 
' Giiristians who arc capable of dancing and likewise of being devout, 
' each at the right season, nobody, save fools or fanatics, can doubt. 

As to calling danciug an invention of the devil, and saying that “all 
j evidence” proves it is opposed to the religion of the Bible, we know- 
i that general assertions are generally fallacious, and “all evidence,” if 
I sifted, might turn out none a1. all. That dancing mas/ do harm, nuder 
j some conditions, we are ready to admit. For instance, at Casinos it 
becomes a recreation neither innocent nor healthful: and the sooner 
I such ensnaring places are abolished, the better will it be for the morals 
i of our sons. But to confound such dens of vice with virtuous English 
drawing-rooms is to slander the fair name of every lady in the land. 
The mind that can see evil in the ex<«rcise of dancing as practised in 
society at the present day, must be morbidly alive to the terrors of the 
evil one, and dead to the enjoyment of any healthy pleasure. We 
know that there are men who are so weak in will that they dare not 
drink one drop of wine lest they be tempted to get drunk; and simi- 
larly imbecile are they who dare not enter the m.ost innocent enjoyment 
for fear it should excite them to plunge headlong into vice. They see 
peril and temptation where purer eyes see none; and as they pass 
their lives In looking out for sin, for their credit’s sake they feel they 
ought to find it omnipresent. We, who hold a healthier faith, main- 


tain jhat there is far more good in life than evil: and a much less rare 
phei^meuon than a Ghristiaii who can dance, we hold to be a so-called 
“saint” who can keep his tongue from slandering, and his heart from 
thinking badly of his fellow-creatures. 


THE BUMPKIN AMONG THE BEASTICES. 

My dwellun is in the Zouth-West conutree. 

Wherein 1 farms zome j’-eacres o’ ground ; 

I heer*d of an ox as there was to zee 
In Lundun, nine foot four inches round. 

Ei too ral loo, &c. 

Zo up to Town I resolved to go. 

To ha a look into the Cattle Show, 

And zee that there live mountuu o’ beef. 

”ris a zayun of old that zight’s belief, 

Ei too ral loo, &c. 

Straightways to Lundun Town I come, 

Havun left the old oonian whilst I was gone, 

To look arter the men and the maaids at whoam. 

And to mind and observe how things went on. 

El too ral loo, &c. 

Well, off I started droo Temple Bar ; 

And thence I manidged to rache Long Yeacte. 

Then I blunder’d on to the Hoss Bazaar, 

Turuun out o’ a street o’ the neaiu o’ Baker, 

Ei too ral loo, &c. 

Aud there I zee the wonderful ox, 

Which I couldn^t believe until I zeed un, 

And all the pride of the herds and vlocks. 

As won the prizus for beauty and breedun. 

‘ Ei too ral loo, &c. 

I zeed the machines for tillun the earth. 

Which zum on um was to me a puzzle. 

For my shiliun I got a shillun’s worth. 

What wi’ Swedes and oo&l-rabby and mangle-wuzzle. 

. Ei too ral loo, &c. 

But of all the picturs as there I zaw, 

I wus pleased vifi* the pigs the most of any, 

Lyun snortnn and squeakun among the straw, 

As fat as butter and clean as a penny. 

Ei too ral loo, &c. 

How ’tis to be ^ pig ! I cries, 

The zight must me^ our labourers jealous. 

To be sure they must envy them swine their styes, 
Which is palaces like to their homes, poor fellers. 

Ei too ral loo, &c. 

’Tis a credit to fat up hogs that big. 

And to keep um that cleau and sweet and pleasant. 

But if you meaks so much of a pig. 

You med meak zummut more than you do of a peasant. 
Ei too ral loo, &c. 


An Hacplanation Quite as Good as any Other. [ 

Mr. Bernal Osrorne, who for some time held a good appointment | 
in the Admiralty, has been kind enough to send us the following \ 

Why are there so many deserters in the British Navy ? 

The reason is plain— no man gets liis proper desert iu it, and so he i 
goes elsewhere to seek it. \ 

Bravo, Bernal ! We shall be happy to hear from you again. j 

Free Soil all Over. | 

In the United States the North and South seem to be resolving 
themselves, on the Slavery question, into absolutely opposite poles. 
Gould not they compromise the matter in dispute by a mutual arrange- 
ment in which both sides would engage to concede something to the 
demands of Liberty ? Suppose the South consented to accept Negro 
Emancipation, whUst the North agreed to adopt Free Trade P | 

A DEPLORABLE MISTAKE. 

Ii is no end of pities that Mr. Beckett Denison’s name is 
Edmund. Why wasn’t it William ? His friends would have been sure 
to have called him, if it was only for the abstract of the thing— 
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LA HOLE. 

fJRmle Boy, “ Oh, ip ’ere ain’t a Gae. been and put on a DusTarAN’s ’At!’ 


MUSKETS FOR THE MILLION. 

Aek, brave Italians, arm now while you can. 

No tyrant your freedom could stifle. 

If all your young fellows were armed, every man. 
And each a dead shot with the Rifle. 

Soon from fair Venice you then might expel 
The Austrian whippers of women. 

You being such marksmen as Switzerland’s Tell, 
But weapons superior to him in. 

Then you the French might invite to go home : 

Perhaps they would go ere invited. 

Unity’s banner would float over Rome, 

And Italy’s wrongs would be righted. 


POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 

The King op Naples is still continuing the game of 
Prisoners* JBme that he has been playing now for some 
considerable time. He has had a good long innings, but 
we do not see how he can avoid being eventually turned 
out. He would uot have kept in so long as he has done, 
if he had not had the French on his side. However, 
we must in fairness compliment the King on his admirable 
running. Very few Boxjkbons, quick as they are in that 
respect, could have done it better. The game of Fer- 
dinand V, United Italy promises to be one of the most 
interesting in the Italian BeU*s Life of popular sports and 
amusements. The only regret is that Garibaldi, who, 
at one time, had the whole Held to himself, should have 
retired at so early a period from the game. 


An Unexpected Return. 

We have the greatest pleasure in congratulating 
Mb. Smith O’Brien upon his sudden return to reason. 
The return is ail the more welcome, as it was totally 
unexpected by any one of his friends, the Honourable 
Member not having given to a single soul Ihc. slightest 
intimation of his happy recovery. Every one was taken 
by surprise, and no one more so than ourselves. 


'Sir, 


IN THE NAME OF HIGH-ART! 

To Mr, Punch, 


My hair stood on end eight days ago (and has ever since 
obstinately refused to lie down) as I read in last week’s Spectator, in 
a review of a New History of Edward the First, the following 
passage, for which I can only find the epithet ‘ Outrageous : ’ — 

“ In a credulous m fictions will grow up; but in an incredulous age wliy should 
they be repeated? We would ruthlesaly extirpate all ‘ graceful foncies * and * beau- 
tiful legends* from history, making them o^er to the poets, to whom they properly 
belong. When they are admitted as facta into the historian’s page, they sometimes 
falsify and pervert reality to a degree that justifies any amoimt of mdignation. 
Among t7Le8eiietiitrei<[ue lies, 'ue hdiwa, are now included the story of Bosamond and 
her Bower ; the story of EXiBAXoa's heroism in drawing the poison from Bdwako’s 
wound ; the tale of Qubbn Philippa and the Citizens of Calais ; the murder of the 
Bards; the tale of Canute, dec. Ac.” 

Really, Mr, Punch, it is difficult to retain one’s patience at such 
profanity. Is the senseless miscreant who peuned the above, blind to 
the fact, that if there He incidents in history which come home to 
men’s businesses and bosoms, they are precisely those which he has 
the impudence here to describe as * picturesque lies?’ Is he not 
aware that they are exactly the subjects invariably selected by our 
historical painters (&om the Royal Academicians upwards) for their 
illustrations of the History of England? Does he not know, or must 
I tell him, that at the great competition of the cartoons iu West- 
minster Hall, there were no less than four Eleanors, three Philippas 
and six Gantttes sent in ? Need I inform him, that there is no Exhi- 
bition of the Royal Academy but has treatments of these soul-inspiring 
subjects sent in by the score— though the majority of them are, of 
course, rejected ^ the venal stupidity of the council ? Will he allow 
me to’ state that I have myself in my own studio (102, Newman Street, 
first-fioor bell) at this moment designs for these very five incidents— 
with Garagtacus, Alfred founding Trial by Jury, ditto Burning 
Gake, and Discovery of the body of Harold) — as portions of my series 
of colossal subjects from the History of England, intended for the 
decoration of Westminster Hall, so soon as the direction of the Fine 
Arts of this country is transferred from the hands of an irresponsible 
Gennan-ridden clique, and a toad-eating, tuft-hunting Academy, to 


men capable of discovering and rewarding real genius ? And am I to 
be told that facts on which my youthful imagination has feastetl— I 
designed a Philippa and Gitizens of Galais in their shirts, at thirteen, 
in chalk on the garden palings'fwhich excited the astonishment of all 
who saw it till erased by a brutal and soulless incoming tenant- 
occurrences which have employed the research of a Goldsmith, tlie 
pictaresqueness of aPiNNOCK, and the glowing periods of a IIumg 
and Smollett— actions which have inspired the pencils of our noblest 
painters from the gigantic but ill-requited Foggo, down to the writer 
of this letter, whose name, though not yet inscribed in the scroll of 
fame, cannot, I feel, long be excluded from its place there, by any 
efforts of fashionable namby-pambyism, or titled and salaried imbeci- 
lity — am I to be told that these subjects are ‘picturesque lies ?’ 

“On what, I ask. is the Historic Art of this country to feed, if these 
favourite themes of its glowing aspirations are to be rudely snatched 
from its lips by the daring pen of hebdomadal insolence, or crushed 
under the audacious hoof of Germanising rationalistic criticism ? 

“I trust, Mr, Punch, that in signalising such un-Engiish irreverence 
for all that truly historic and artistic minds hold most dear, I am 
ensuring a universal and overpowering protest from the national heart, 
to which no louder or more emphatic utterance can be given than hy 
instantly subscribing for the production — by line engraving jn'the 
best manner at £10 10s. artist proofs before letters ; £5 o.?. ordinary 
proofs ; and £3 Zs. selected impressions of each subject— of my colossal 
series of designs from English History, above adverted to, and which 
are always on view at my studio at the address already given, but 
which I subjoin for the convenience of your numerous readers. 

"I have the honour to remain, your faithful servant, 

“Michael Angelo ^Maulstick, S.B.A.” 

102, Newman Street (First-floor bdl). 


Our Court Circular. 


We have not the slightMt regret in stating that the King op 
Naples is still confined to his castle in which he has been laid up now 
for some time. He is sufferingfrom a violent blow dealt to him by one 
Garibaldi on his crown. His recovery is extremely uncertain — 
almost as uncertain, we should say, as the recovery of his throne. 


FjritttedibrWiniimBxzflbDrr.or NckiaUpvttWofbam Flaea zud Fiadexiek Mollett XTaat, of If o. 19. Qaoeii’s Boad Wait 

£SSSRS5!&S?S;S^ ““ «- of» - faStthS 


— « r«A, totk fa the Partak of St. fienentt, la the Ooaaty «r MtdiUonsx, 
thew at lie. 85. Fleet Stree^ la the Tarleh of St. Brtde^ la the Utf at 
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CHIVALRY 7®^ blast with the piMence of its Pmeh, and had therefore not 

yet k^ed the lesson he ^ tong'ht, — that it is possible to be most 


TJDAOIOTTS John J. Pjstttjs, the W without offending either good morals or good taste. 
Governor of slave-holding and - sixty years smce” (to quote the title-page of Waverley) a play 
rraudiating Mississippi, in his has been played before a British audience ; and, clearly. 

Message to the State Legis- . ® revival miut not pass unnoticed in the columns of so classic^ a 
lature, makes the following m i^ Fmch, But space is here so precious, that an inch or 

piroposal, among other sugges- 1® which eau be spared to tell the universe that, thanks to a 
tionsfororgauising rebellion; Judicious use of the pruning-kmfe, the Trinummus has been fitted for 
** I recommend that a coat of moderu stage, and acted with such success, that Punch really half 
arms be ^pptod for the State of expected to hear the cry of "Author ! ” raised at the couclusion, and 
Mississippi. to see the ghost of rLAUTUS bowing his acknowledgment from a 

There’s chivalry for you The old man eloquent, Charmides, the comic servant. 

The like of it has been seen the good young man, LyHielec, and the Charles Suzface 

since the Crusades, but not ^g0omcus, carried on their conversation with such extreme vivacity, 
since the extinction of the could hardly believe one’s ears were hearing a dead language ; 

British chivalrous Ministry 7 , ^ many a "heavy father” of the trans-Thamesian stage might have 
that opposed Eree Trade, htly learned a lesson from the ifemWc a character so 

Prcedoni was the enemy with pojd^irous that it took two actors to sustain the part, 
whom the Derbyite chevaliers Punch pass the Epilogue without a word or two of praise, 

contended. The foe oL the Especially he owns, be was tickled with the passage describing the 
Mississippi chevaliers is also position of Tv estminster School, and the privilege of its scholars to 
Ereedom. Our native knight- wtend the House of Commons during a debate : — 


hood struggled against com- 
mercial liberty. Their brethren 
of the American order are con- 
tending against the liberty of 
man. Such sons of chivalry 
ought, by all means, to have 
a coat of arms ; as the Gom- 


Thameeis bic refluib vitrcis argeuteus undifl, 
Ht placido lintres fertque rufertque siiiu : 
Atque ubi vicinaa praotcxetis Curia lipas 
Vertici multlpliel tollib ad asti'a capub. 
Audit quanta fori facundia, quanta Seuattbs, 
Hiacit et eloquii fingere verba puer.” 


a coat of arms; as the Com- The notion of its nearness to the "glassy waters” of the "silver 
wJf | R' ' ' ^ mandant of the Mississippi Thfiaaes” being cited as a reason for not rusticating the School, struck 

^ br^ohor chapter of the order Mr, Punch as being most deliciously facetious; and when he pictured 
rightly suggests. A slave- the young Westminsters learning eloquence by listening to such 
owner rampant azor^ on a speakers as the Wisooust, Mr. Funch broke out at once in such a 
, j neld argent, between a nigger choking fit of laughter, that all the ladies in the stalls had to pat him 

saoie, lejitereci, at wc^k, and an Abolitionist proper preaching on a on the hack, before he could succeed in recovering his breath, 
stump of the same. Crest : a cowhide, gules. This blazonry would. 

perhaps, meet the necessities of the case, and answer the requirements 

S A DISTMOHON H)E LOED ROBIET MONTiCTOK 

The conclusion of knighl-errant Sir John J. Pjsttus’s address is a A Whip we know the Torv oaHv TieedR 

necu^r^order^f kniffhtb^^ devotion characteristic of his Now Jolippe’s 'ngorous hand has grown enervate, 

peculiar order of knighthood "L orti -Rorrrt Mowtaottib " « 


“ Can wo licsltato, when one bold roaolro, bravely czocubed, makca powerless tbe 
a«jp*eH8«)r, and ouo iiaitod effort makes safe our bomos ? May tbe God of oux fathers 
IHit it into tbe hearts of the people to make it.” 

The Crusaders ini^ed Sr. Mart when they charged the Saracen or 
rushed to the slaughter of any other fellow-men. Bolder in blas- 
pheming is the champion of slavery. 


PUNCH AND PLAUTUS AT WESTMINSTER PLAY. 

When Mr. Punch, a year ago, complained of having to pass 
pChristmaa without going to Westminster Play, he felt sure that the 
auliioritiSs would pay due heed to his complaint ; and he begs now to 
remind " Cld Westminsters” in general that it is to him their thanks 
are mainly due, for reviving an old costom which was threatened with 
disuse. "All work and no Flay” was about to be adopted as the 
maxim of the School, when, happily, the just wrath of Mr. Punch was 
aroused, and by a timely word of warning he saved many a future Jack 
from becoming a dull boy through the fate that seemed impending. 
Mr, Punch, who is all modesty, would not have hinted at this fact, but 
that there are people who are painfully unconscious of it, and who, 
when ^^See, the Conquering Eero comes,** was played the other 
evening npon Mr. Punch's entrance (arm-in-arm with his good friend 
the HeadT-master of the School), were not aware that it was to the 
former learned gentleman that the compliment was paid, for his bravery 
in conquering the giants Whim and Prejudice, who had succeeded, for 
a time, in prohibiting the Play. 

Gould old Plahihs have obtain^ leave of absence from the Shades, 
and brought his opera-glass to Westminster, for a look at his Tru 
nummus, be would somewhat have been puzzled to recognise his 
offspring, so much was it improved and so decent was its dress. 
Justus Lipsius, the reader knows, called Plautus the Tenth Muse ; 
hut it is not every one would echo Justus Lipsius, who might rather 
be called S lipsius, for having made so great a slip. Were Plautus 
to write ^w, his j^s would not be listened to in any decent society, 
and their^Kiintwijmd scarcely even be thought sharp enough to do for 
a burlesque. JEne wit of the old playwright is a great deal more 
remarkabjefi^ breadth than for its depth ; and, in spite of their good 
would puzzle the young Westminsters to translate his 
j M BWrore, if their mothers or their sisters asked them so to do. It 
VSlffit, however, be remembered that, in the classic age, the world was 


A DISTINCTION EOR LORD ROBERT MONTAGUE. 

A Whip, we know, the Tory party needs. 

Now Jolippe’s vigorous hand has grown enervate, 
"Lord Robset Montague,” say some, "succeeds,” 

" No,” says the Press, and hints^he dou't deserve it. 

Now, iu his Garibaldi-letter^s name, 

Let not Lobd Robert’s budding fame be nipped, 

His Lordship to the lash has clearly claim — 

If not to whip, yet surely to be whipped. 


FOLK LORE. 

The custom of putting the Yule Log on the fire at Christmas 
originally uose from the inclemency of tbe season, and the want of 
coals. It is now practised chiefiy in places where coals are dearer than 
wood, for the purpose of saving them. 

Mistletoe was suspended from the roof-tree, because it grows upon 
other trees, and also because of a superstition connected with it. This 
parasitical plant was supposed to protect children from the thrush, 
which feeds on its berries. The reason why mistletoe is now hung on 
to the ceiling is too ridiculous to be mentioned. 

Holly is stuck about the house on account of the holydays. 


A Capital Bad One. | 

Ip prizes were to be given for bad conundrums, we think the follow- 
ing would infallibly and triumphantly win the biggest prize;— 

Why is the Electric Telegraph no new invention ? 

Because it is precisely the Same-afore (Seme^hore), 

The prize adjudged accordingly. It is a copy of Martin Lutheb. 
Eauquhae Congreve Topper’s Proverbial Philosophy, bound in 
extra calf. 

Pinished HIM Off. 

Impbomptu by Mr, Punch, on bis being asked to read Me. Gilpin’s 
speech 

Ghables Gilpin is a Minister 
Of credit not renown ; 

And what he says on any point 
Is not worth writing down. 

A Eeb Simple.— T he guinea given to a hooKBopathic physician. 
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PUNCHES BOOK OF BRITISH COSTUMES. 

CHAPTER XLIL— IN WHICH WE TAKE ANOTHER SIGHT AT 
KING HENRY THE EIGHTH. 

LUK? King HaLj the Bri- 
tish. Bluebeard, whose 
more fLattering appellation 
was “The Rose without 
a Thorn,”* is known to 
people who read histoid 
before they were at school 
from the picture books 
containing his “ livelie 
effigy,” taken from the 
woodcut which was done 
by hia own artist, and 
which affords us a fair 
sample of the drawings of 
the time. The pcirtraits 
of kings previ(»us, where- 
with our histories are fur- 


with our histories are fur- 
nished, are all as vague 
and visionary, and almost 
as much alike, as the 
ghosts seen hy Macheth. 
Indeed, so strong is the 
resemblance between their 
“gold-bound brows,” that 
one feels iempted to ex- 
claim, with him, “ Why ; 

HBUllT THE EIGHTH. FROM A RARE PORTRAIT BY do yOU shoW TllC this ?” 

waouEBiRE. IE THE posoH coLU:.aTiuir. It is a pity that the pliant 

and retentive mind of 
childhood should be stamped with such absurdly false impressions 
of our sovereigns ; and some time or other, when we have a month’s 
leisure (a period which may arrive when they have paid the Delhi 
prize-money, and put up Nelson’s lions, and the monument to 
Wellington in the Cathedral of St. Paul), we mean to write a 
Book of British History for Babies^ in which the kings shall all be 
dressed in the costume of the period, their portraits being copied with 
the utmost pains and nicety, from photographs supposed to have been 
taken from the life. 

Hall, the noted chronicler, who lived in the sixteenth century, thus 
describes King Hakuy’s “get-up” at a banquet held at Westminster 
in the first year of his reign, which, our readers may xemember, was the 
nineteenth of iiis age : — 

" Hys Majesty dyd wear shorte ganuents reaching hut little beneath ye pointos, 
of blew velvet and crymosyne, with, long sleeves, all cut and lyned with cloth of 
gold, aud y« utter (i.a outer) parts of y* garments powdered with custlos and sheafes 
of arrowtis (the badges of hh Queen, Cathbbire) of fyne dokett (ducat) golde ; the 
upper part of the bosen of like sewte aud lauiou ; the nether parts of scarlet, pow- 
dered with tymbrelles of fine golde. On hys head was a bonnet of damaske sUvre, 
fiatte woven in y* stoll, and thereupon wrought with golde aud ryche featheis in it." 

The sovereign clearly thought no small change of himself when he 
carried on his person such a lot of gold and silver. But it was not 
merely by the rictmesa of his dress that the young monarch displaced 
his love of being in the fashion. The “shorte garments of blew 
velvet” were a recent innovation, probably from Paris, at least, if we 
may trust to the authority of Bhaespeake, who makes Sir Thomas 
Lovell quote a proclamation, bidding all the travelled gallants of the 
Court, that they must— 

leave these remnants 

Of fool and feather, that they got in France, * » » 

(Out of a foreign wisdom) renouncing clean, 

The faith they have in tenuis and taU stockings. 

Short blistered brSeches, and those types of travel.’* 

These breeches extended to the middle of the thigh, and were 
slashed and stuiSed and pufied so as to give a rather swollen appear- 
ance to the hips. They were made of velvet, silk, and satin, coloured 
and embroidered cloths, or gold mid silver stuffs, and were attached by 
points or laces to the doublet, just as small boys used to have tbeir 
trousers buttoned to their jackets, when, they wore those frightful 
*‘roley-poley ” suits. Properly, these breeches were called a “pair of 
hose;” a name which must not be confounded with the long close- 
fitting stockings which covered the remainder of the Leg down to the 
feet. The writers of the time not being so in fear of critics as they 
might be now, applied the term of “hose” to either of these garments, 
^ have thereby greatly puzzled the wise heads of many antiquaries. 
We must, however, caution people against fancying that the stockings 


which were worn beneath the hose were a whit like what we buy as 
hose, or stockings, now-ardays. In an inventory of the Iloyal wardrobe 
(kings were much more careful then than even commoners are now, we 
think, for we know no one who would dream of keeping a Best Clothes 
Hst), we find an entry of “A yarde and a quarter of grene velvet for 
stocks to a payr of hose for y® king’s grace,” and another of the same 
quantity of “ purpul satin to cover stocks of a payr of hose of purpul 
cloth of gold tissue for the kynge.” 

The first use of the word “waistcoat” occurs in an juvehiory towards 
the close of this reign, and the garment which it desigimte.d was made 
apparently to supersede the stomacher aud placard, which had been 
previously worn as a protection to the chest. The waistcoat, like an 
ostler’s, had a pair of sleeves, but, unlike an ostler’s, w«w made of rich 
materials, such as “cloth of silver, quilted with black silk, and tuffed 
out with fine camerike,” as caaibric was then called. It was worn 
under the doublet, but was visible, no doubt, through the slitterings 
and slashings wherewith all the upper garments were disfigured at this 
period. Illustrating this queer fasldon, Camdrx, iu his Bemaines^ tells 
a “ merrie jeste” auent a shoemaker of Norwich, who was named John 
Duakss, aud deserved, as we shall see, to have been called a goose ! 
Of this worthy we are told that— 

« Coming' to a tailor's and finding’ Homo French fawnoy clot ho whioU htul there 
been sent to bu mude into a gowuo for ouoSiu Philif Cai.tiiokf, Uh dyd taku u 
fancy to y« colour, and dyd onleru y t.iylour to buy as much of y« samo ittull aud 
make a gowuu for hiun prouisoty of fiisliuiu (if y« kiifght's. Bta PiciLlF, outnliicir to 
bo measured, dyd spy this piece of clothe and dyd esk y« snip wljd was y*" kiiitvo 
that uruurud it. 'John Drakes,’ replied yi tailur, 'uml hoe will Ji.-ivu itmadt^y* 
selsame laciun as your own * * Well, well/ growled y« kniuht. ’ co in good tiuie he 
it. 1 will have mine as full of cuts as thy slieai's cun iruike it.' lh*t.h gartnunts 






WJ 
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what you bade me, zor as szit Pin uz^'s gowuc is cmi sue have I iiiiuie yours.' * By 
my latchet ! ' gioaued y« cobblerc, '1 will stick to luy old clotlios, tiicu, aud vriu 
never seek to dress us a goutlemau again.* " 

The gown which is here mentioned was worn over the doublet, and 
was a bhort garment with sleeves, stuffed and puffed so as to give a 
great breadth to the shoul- 
ders. These sleeves were 
made detached, aud were 
fastened on by means of 

points or buttons, the latter Y'.' J 

often being of the finest 

gold, begemmed with pearls 

and precious stones. The ^7? ' 

words jacket, coat, and fr^ 

jerkin were indifferenrly IM 

applied by way of s>nonym ; ^ 

for gown; and we find in ’’ ■ ■ 

the king’s inventories men- / “« ! 

tion made of several descrip- I i ^ f ^ 

tions of coats, such as long t / ra « / f 

coats* and short coats, v£vfF( ■ ' 

dtmi-coats and tunic coats, ^ 

riding coats and walking ) / •' ' < 

coats, leather coats and // Ti j ;j 

coats with skirts, which // \//“ KyiK 

show the gown or coat was / { . .. )/ 

capable of change in cut. 

Judging from his clothes’ 
lists. King Bluebeard must 

have been as fond of ebaug- costume of the moeiuty. n: nky 

mg coats as he was of the eighth. 

changing wives, and we 

Can fancy how he used to call upon his tailor, and order **8oxne more 
coats,” in the manner of the exquisite who, to pass an idle hour, used 
to dawdle about town, and order “ some more gigs.” 

To finish our description, we inay add that shirts were worn by those 
who could affiord them, a qualification, which an Act of Parliament 
defined to be the having of an income of a hundred marks a year. 
They (we mean the shirts) were embroidered very frequently with 
either silk, or gold or silver, and were made plain or plaited, which was 
then called pinched.” ^ Cloaks and mantles are described by Hall of 
wondrous great magnificence, the former being sometimes slung 
baldrick-wise across the cheat, so as not to hide the gorgeous under- 
garinents. Slashed shoes of velvet, with very broad round toes, making 
j their wearers look as though they had the gout, are tlie form of pedal 
! envelope peculiar to this period; and — to jump from toe to top — tlie 
j broad slouched hat of Heney tub Seventh, with its gigantic pea- 
I cock’s-tail-like spreading plume of feathers, gave place iu this reign to 
I a small fiat cap or bonnet, which looked like a smashed gibus, aud was 
adorned with a single ostrich feather at the side. We may add, too, 

* It firozn this timt long coats were not sulely the distinution of tlio clergy. 
M might be inferred firom the JBarl of Surj-e/s speedi to CarUinuS which 

doubtleas every play-goer must quite well reooUeot 




COSTUME OF THE MoEIJ.lTY. Ti:.’.!!*. 11.‘ NRY 
THE EIGHTH. 


ooia; Justus 


p6 of tsMs. Ths words were out of compJiment stamped upon bis 1 
rmraa Feoxiotoe, shouhl have been on the now penny. 1 


^ , “By my soul, 

Your long coat, priest, protects you ; thou ihould’st feel 
My sword i* the life-blood of thee else I " 


Dkobmbiib 29, I860.] 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON GZARIVARI. 


that while the face was either shaved or not, according to the pleasure -- . « in a •nmi-nrn-r«-ritLrTi'iTmri ^ 

or the nature of its owner, the hair upon the head was compulsorily SEASOBTABL^j ABVEBTISEUEIirTS. 

cropped ; for King Bluebeard (who perhaps was blessed with a short 

crop) issued the most peremptory orders to his Court, that the long TJ-^VE YOU SEEN THE NEW BRONZE COINAQ-E? If you 
hair which had been in fashion in his father’s time should be worn no 
W. 'How the Absalom* of the period relished this new edict, 

history omits to state ; but we think they must have gone as regretlui obbaiu tbreo Abmnacka (no family can do with less) nnd get three, six, or a dozen 
to the pollingeplace as an elector who is votiog to oblige his Tory land- Cleuant bronze medals of Her Majkbty nxipplied to you, according as you 
lord, and has therefore to decline a liberal offer for his vote. wishjour change m fai-Lbings, halfpennies, or pence. 

With tlLuCIia:pterUii.TviiGaclo8ea,/(yr the present, hUIRstory of Ctostwnie. Thifi is^ clearly PiwacA a AZma- 

7ie is impelled to do pwrely by tlufear Ust he sltouUi ovei'u Jitlm Ids readers loUh the contains a feast of all the good things of the season, which will 

mass o/erojdUim he has Wtekly been impaniwto tium. Mr. Porch, hoieeser, hopes with no body, an d please eveiy ta ste. 

ere many volm.ies pass, to yive a second course of kctwreson the subject: to which q USBANES, IP YOU BEAT YOOB WIVES. YOU should be kept 
cooipU'lhiff sei'ies, all the pupils fee has had, vMl be pHuileged, to suhse^nbe, as will any 11 » 1 ajlowed to get a sight at Abrnnacb, until it ia 

ijody dt e who is conixittaU to pay for it, found that you have no strength left to laugh at it. A harsher punishnoLont than 

-- this it would puzzlo the invention of a Chinese to suggest. 

rnA'RAf’TTi'B OTP fTTnp -RTPTTiqTr AT? MV 1® LAUGHINa IKTOIUOUS ? Beoaiuse if it is, the publishers of 

vi-LAi\Av 1 JjI\ Ux XjIJj AltM.1. i PwnelCs Almanack have a groat deal to answer for. It can be proved by the most 

A LBAiiKG article in the Fast contains the alamiag 

Statsmeut SUDJOinea:““ Christm^ games and pantomimes that ever have been played for amusement at* 

“ It is no doubt more difficult to maintain discipline in the British than in the this festive and fiicetious season. 

Conilnentiil armios, for this among othor reasons— tliat for the most; iiart the man 7.' 7777 7 , ■. ±v* * 

who enlists in the British armyisin general, as the Duke OF ‘Wellijngton said, ‘the T^O YOCJ BRUISE YOUR OATS YET? Manywho are asked this 
most drunken and probably tho worst man of the trade or profession to which ho JL/ question will roturn the stupid answer ; “ No, but we out our corns.” A certain 


bolongs, or of tho village or town in which ho hves.’ ” 


I cure lor these bad jokes is supplied by PuayclCs Almmack, which, in addition to its 


If this declaration of the great Duke’* still hold* true, Tre aie in a 

bad way. We have au army consisting of blackguards, whom we have painted; contains above a million mooel jesis to study from, any one of which would 
no Iron Duke to keep in order, though the Dusilfl op CaMBKIDOE make tue instant fortune of a writer of burlesques. 

seems to manage them pretty wclL The above-quoted passage relative to pasSPOBT BEQUIKED by puroWs of Puneffi Almawukl'l 

^ecompouenlsof the British Army qiulesurpiises ns. Wethoughtthe J\ Tuesday next the fiam^Osai of thli interesting uad laualuAble 

Brilish buidier enjoyed the certainty ot three meals a day, well cooked ; ^irork (which may bu bought at uii the railways for the trifiing sum of Threepence) 
was housed in warm but well ventilated barracks, provided with clean will entitle British subjects to laud and stay in Fmnce without hindrance or 
and comfortable dormitories, in which the married men were ail sepa- ^ Millions 

rated from the single-dormitories furnibhed with every convenienoe. -ebmgda.lyl BomUmeii Bemtam.lll 

We believed that the soldiers were clothed and armed, as well as fed, -ig yOUR HEART IN THE HIGHLANDS?” If bo, you ought 
wholly and entirely at the public expense, which would fully account i certainly to purohaso Punches Almanack ^ whore, besides a thousand other 
for the Income-Tax. In addition to all gratuitous necessaries, and things that will amuso you, you will see how your friend Briggs went out Deer 
some comforts, equally free, we im^ined them to be in the receipt of Stalking in Scotland, mid came to grief as funnily as you might do yourself. 

a daily shilling pocket-money. If it is indeed still true that, for the ^vq WANT LUKURlOUfii WHISKERS? Then by all means I 
most part, the man who enlists in the British Army is not, contrarily to JJ W ^ nundrea dozeu copies of tho Almanack, and distribute them with barrels 
what the Duke or Wellington once said, one of the best men of his of oy store to your Mends, h'ar better spend your money ratioually than lay it out 
trade or profession, we shall begin to think that we were mistaken in in “balms” and beastlinesses which destroy the haar, and prevent itfl ever being 
our ideas of the soldier’s lot, and shall be led to fancy that he must be a-ppaxout on youi- cheeks. . , 

ill fed, ill lodged, and supplied in a great measure at Ms own cost, 

having his pay subject to various stoppages, which reduce it to a figure T)177Y TO TELE EESCUE 


considerably under fourpence a day. 


DIZZY TO THE EESOUE. 

When British Bucolicals cowered in dismay, ^ 

1 • rnmi * -atta mrm T, A T T ui/r As CoBDBN and Peel stiuck the Gom Laws away, 

THE POPE AND THE BALLET. Who lifted the fi.ag they had dropped in the path. 

The Pontifical Government, according to the Tinm^ allows the Gave voice to their vengeance, aud wit to their wrath, 

Bomau opera 18,000 crowns a-year. A good many Peter’s pence, Set fiame to the fire that they hid in their hearts, 

therefore, go into the short petticoats and pink tights of the ballet- With pomon and point tipped their impotent darts, 

girls, unless their petticoats are as long as those of his Holiness him- Thougti in Bttrke’s County Gentry)^ name was unknown, 

self, who also, like the dameuie$, wears white satin shoes. The Pope Though no rent-roll he showed, called no acre his own, I 

patronises the ballet, like a good old gentleman, fi'ancy the Jolly Though he ne’er handled ox, nor kimw barley from rye r 

Palher going behind the scenes, and imparting his paternal benediction *' Who,” Vivian Qrey may ask proudly, but If 

to the corxfiHe* by poking them iu the waist with hia thumb sad two looks around. j 

first fingers. Wfien its canons are rusty, its mitres unsound, | 

When its synodais rive, and its articles rend, j 

A Hew Musical Movement. the gaxruon squabble that ought to defend, I 

We have already had Sonys fVithout Words, Now, as the words of WhenNeology scales e’en the citadel’s walls, 

an opera are never lieard, and, moreover, as the libretto of an opera, ^d Heresy whispers m grey College HalE, i 

when heard, is not, nine hundred and ninety-nine instances out of a When tolerance holds to Dissenters tiie nand, j 

thousand, ever worth listening to, would it not be a great gain to have ^d Church-rates by tott <1 . 

on Without Words? No one would miss the absence of tfie Who sprmgs to the helm, at the ship s deepest toon, 

latter, and the omission might probably be au addition^ inspiration to Md summons to 

the ci.«pOAcr. iuHsmueb as he would not be hampered by the nonsense Though om whom “ Mmd nor nursed, 

to which he U generally called upou to wed immortal mumo. The With otthod« swaddlu^ 

\ Who, with alien hand the Church Aag lifts on high ? . 

The New Bishop, “Who,” VivicmQres may ask proudly, “but I? " 

“A Good appointment? No, it’s not,” , 

Stud old beer'4ruiking PsxsR Waits, 

“ At Worcester one but hears ‘Phimot,’ : Political Ohess-Board in America. 

At generous Ifixeter, ‘PHitPOis.’" sue x-o«nBi» v« 

The game is stai going on. It is for Black to m^ the next move, 

A Bale Splitting Oompliment. and White is waiting with the grMtest amety. ^on^os a^a^ 

It is not oftfn we pay compliments, especially to Americans, but we pendant on the Some say 

confess W6 do like complimenting an honest man, when by chance we contend just as oonfidently_ /sM rtlAVpra who are un 

S2;%rot.%~s«Wtllrefore.with.greatp 

toth sides, declare, without the slightest hesitation, tot it wiU be a 


The Political Oliess-Boaxd in America. 

The game is stai going on. It is for Black to mto the move, 

and White is waiting with the greatest anxiety, 


record commemorating his election— be called Lincoln’s Inn, 


UUbU SUUC9, UGUJlCUC, nrAUua/M.w — 

drawn game. Our good wishes are all on the side o£ Wfiite. 



PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


[Dboembeb 20, 1860 . 
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Air lEISH “BRADSHAW.” 

SoENH— Westland Bow Station, Dublin. 

j British Swell to Native Inhabitant, (loq.) pTmjwill you direct 

W.C tJie sTtortest, way to Baggot Street^ liaw ? ” 

Native Ijthabitant. ^*Baggit Street, yer 7ie>nor, yis, yer liomr, dS ye see that sthreet 
jist fominst ye ? Well, goo oqp that, tooru nayfMr to yer right •nor to yer lift, till ye 
Jehoom to thefoorat toorvi, and whm ye khoom to the foorst toom, dxnCt toorn dmm that 
o/yQur, tut walk sihrait (m ahid thaVll lade ye to the place Igs-actly.” 

Supercilious Saxon. " Haw, thank yaw, Turn j ” (And w^alks off more mystified 
than ever.) 


■ A canzonet EOR CHRISTMAS.! 

BV A POET WHO LOOKS ALWAYS ON THE BLACK-DCfSE SIDW 
OE THINGS. 

Happy ye who gaily go 
’Neath the Joyous mistletoe. 

Or enjoy life’s giddy whirl. 

Waltzing with a lively girl. 

Happy ye of riper age, 

Who in the dance no more engage, ' 

But deem of Christmas joys the chief, 

Its turkey, pudding, pies, and beef. 

But ah 1 The mistletoe looks grim 
When you see her there with kimf j 
Nor is there vast delight in dancing. 

When on plaguy corns you’re prancing? 

And ye who feast on Christmas fare. 

The pangs of biliousness beware. 

Lest haply one for draughts and pills 
May help to swell your Christmas bills. 


CIVILISATION IN EUSSIA. 

The Deuce is not so deep of dye as painters have repre- 
sented him, nor are the Kussians so barbarous as they 
are commonly supposed. Tools and bullies arc discouraged 
from duelling as far as possible by heavy penalties. Never- 
theless, a duel was fouj^ht the other day between two 
blockheads in the Eussian arnty. Lieutenant Pkince 
Goetsohakopp and Lieutenant Baron Fitinguopp, 
The name of the latter fool or ruffian was, we trust, a 
nickname which he acquired by his ilre-eating propeuaities. 
Ee got his bellyful this time, however: he was ahof:. 
Three other numskulls acted as seconds and partici- 
pators in this affair of folly. The surviving duellist has 
been deprived of his orders and reduced to the rank.H, 
The two more culpable of the seconds are imprisoned in 
casemated barracks, one for four and the other for 
months. These are commuted sentences. The bullet - 
headed fools had incurred social as well as military 
degradation, and eight years’ confinement in a fortress. 
They manage these things in Eussia better than in Kranc(‘, 
where society is at the mercy of practised assius.sins, wlmn 
it permits to hold a pistol to the head of anyhod^r they 
may wish to murder, and demand his money or’Jiis lUV, 


LATIN UNDER THE L.\.S«, 

A SoHOOLaiASTER, in giving a boy a Hogging, waitctl 
about a minute between the cuts of the rod. Bis dat gut 
cito dat, cried the victim to the tormentor. 


JOHN BULL’S CHETSTMAS-BOX. 

Go on only as you have been going of late, 

And, Napoleon, you’ll get named Napoleon the Geeat. 

The new freedom you’ve granted Debate and the Press 
Is a move in 'the right line, John Bull must confess. 

Of P^sports he thanks, you for setting him free. 

And is glad to accept from your hands a latch-key. 

Eight pft Ms vast snadow will darken your door. 

Now his visit you’ve rendered exempt from a bore. 

In anotheooint also he owns you’ve done good; 

La giving Prance free trade— as free as you could. 

And latitude under his great waistcoat glows, 

For the Treaty of Commerce, as far as it goes. 

Now if you will only recall your troops home, 

Md let Italy deal with Gaeta and Ebme, 

We shall say that you’ve nobly wound up a good year. 

And your health drink in claret— exchanged for our beer. 

From “The Hue and Cry.” 

•D th^ ttiey often give effectual assistance to the 

their really doing so, until the other day, 
P^om o^heEin ^ contain capital likenesses of fdl 


I PILLAES OP THE PAPACY. 

According to telegram 

"The Pontifical Zouavee havo re-entered Btuno.* 

Just the men to sustain the Papal chair on the poinfs of their 
bayonets ! The late Lady Morgan’s revelation touching St. Petek’s 
chair, showed that if Petee owned that cliair, he probably bought 
it at some Mahometan sale, or was presented with it oy a Mussulman 
convert; moreover, that Peter thought tit U retain the inscription on 
the chair, wMch acknowledged Mauomet for the Prophet, As 
St. Peter could not have possessed cnat article of furniture consis- 
tently with chronology, the fact of Ms chair is, of coarse, a miracle ; 
and accordingly, the chair ought to support itself as well, at least, as 
one of Mr. Home’s tables; but, if not self-sustaining, this Ottoman- 
chaor of Peter can have no better support than the bayonets of 
Zouaves. _ 

Holy VeitmentE for the Church. 

The Mtention of every one is requested to the fact, that there 
exists a Society for supplying the Clergy with cast-off clothes. Please 
co^ the ^dress, 345, Strand. It is really the fact, and no mistake, 
Md no joke— except at the expense of the opulent Bishops and rich 
Deans who permit the Society to exist. 


Best Tot-Deessing eor Carrots.— Eowlands’ Macassar. 
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